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PREFATORY  NOTES. 


The  author  of  this  book  was  engaged  io  newspaper  work  in  Hagerstown  as  Editor  of 
^Tiie  Hagerstown  Mail  for  about  17  years.  He  came  into  possession  of  numerous  files  of 
^Hagerstown  newspapers.  From  these  this  History  is  principally  compiled.  It  is  not  intended 
~~  to  be  a  book  of  reference  ;  it  does  not  profess  to  be  free  from  inaccuracies.  The  sources  from 
which  the  incidents  related  have  been  taken  are  many  of  them  fallable.  That  part  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Civil  AVar  does  not  profess  to  be  a  military  history  and  in  the  exciting  times  of 
the  War,  while  Washington  County  was  the  scene  of  great  events,  there  were  doubtless 
thousands  of  happenings  which  I  have  not  recorded.  During  a  considerable  period  of  the 
War  the  newspapers  were  suspended  I  have  made  free  use  of  documents  and  facts  recorded 
in  Scharff’s  History  of  Washington  County  which  is  now  out  of  print  and  cannot  be  obtained. 
I  have  felt  free  to  do  this  because  I  gave  to  Mr.  Scharff  a  large  amount  of  the  material  which 
he  used.  Samuel  Kercheval’s  history,  together  with  articles  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
pioneers  and  Indian  Warfare  are  the  authorities  used  for  the  colonial  period  and  the  manner 
of  life  of  the  early  settlers.  These  chronicles  are  written  without  taking  any  thought  of  the 
“  dignity  of  history.”  Many  incidents  are  recorded  which  appear  to  be  trivial.  But  they 
give  a  better  understanding  of  the  character  of  our  people.  If  I  have  failed  to  make  this 
history  interesting  it  is  not  because  of  lack  of  abundant  material,  for  Washington  County 
has  been  the  scene  of  great  events  and  the  dwelling  place  of  many  famous  and  interesting 
men  and  women. 


In  all  my  work,  which  began  many  years  ago,  I  have  received  the  aid  and  sympathy  of 
my  former  partner  in  publishing  The  Mail  and  my  close  personal  friend  for  the  third  of  a 
century,  Edwin  Bell,  an  actor  in  many  of  the  scenes  that  I  have  described  and  one  who  as  an 
Editor  and  a  public  spirited  and  patriotic  citizen  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement 
and  prosperity  of  his  native  county. 

T.  J.  C.  W. 


A  work  such  as  we  are  now  pleased  to  present  to  our  many  patrons,  in  which  we  have 
collected  and  placed  in  permanent  form  the  annals  of  an  interesting  section  of  Maryland,  has 
two  sources  of  value.  One  of  these  is  its  historic  utility  as  a  memorial  of  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  community,  from  the  earliest  period  with  which  we  could  become  ac¬ 
quainted  through  family  records  and  traditions  to  the  present  day.  The  preservation  of 
these  Bata  affords  tbe  means  of  illustrating  and  confirming  or  correcting  and  amending  extant 
histories,  and  supplies  material  for  the  compilation  of  future  ones  The  second  source  of- 
value  is  the  personal  interest  attaching  to  the  biographical  and  genealogical  records  compris¬ 
ing  our  portion  of  this  work,  either  as  studies  of  life  and  character,  or  as  memoirs  of  individ 
uals  connected  with  the  reader  as  relatives  or  fellow  citizens. 

On  both  these  accounts,  a  collection  of  biographical  records  is  a  useful  contribution  to 


current  literature  and  a  legacy  to  succeeding  generations.  Colonies  of  various  nationalities 
and  creeds  peopled  tlie  territory  now  comprising  Washington  County  ;  their  descendants 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  national  affairs,  in  war  and  in  peace  ;  and  it  will  be  strange  in¬ 
deed  if  their  annals  have  not  brought  to  view  many  scenes  and  revealed  many  facts  well 
worthy  being  noted  and  remembered. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work  no  pains  were  spared  to  ensure  the  absolute  truth  upon 
which  its  value  depends.  The  material  comprising  the  History  of  Washington  County,  ex¬ 
cept  the  chapter  relating  to  the  churches,  which  was  mostly  contributed  by  ministers  and 
competent  writers,  credit  for  which  is  given  in  the  several  notes,  was  compiled  by  T.  J.  C. 
Williams,  whose  statement  precedes  ours  and  is  to  the  point.  His  production  must  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  every  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  copy 
and  will  be  a  lasting  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  biographical  sketches  were  gathered  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources  by  careful 
note- takers.  After  being  arranged  by  competent  writers,  and  neatly  type-written,  these 
biographies  were  submitted  by  mail  and  otherwise,  for  correction  and  revision,  which  we 
hope  was  so  thorough  that  few  if  any  errors  in  facts,  names  or  dates  will  be  found  in  the 
complete  work.  Those  who  furnished  the  data  are,  therefore,  responsible  for  its  genuineness 
and  authenticity.  Great  care  was  taken  to  have  the  sketches  as  free  from  error  as  possible, 
but  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  mistakes,  as  no  charge  was  made  for  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  any  reading  matter  contained  in  the  book. 

Let  the  History  and  Biographical  Record  of  Washington  County,  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  be  named  after  the  “Father  of  Our  Country,”  lie  as  a  green  wreath  on  the  resting 
place  of  those  pioneers,  who,  driven  from  their  foreign  homes  by  persecution,  braved  the 
sorrows  of  expatriation  and  the  perils  of  the  wilderness  through  single-hearted  devotion  to 
principle  ;  and  of  those  who  came  from  motives  which,  if  less  heroic,  were  not  less  laudable, 
desiring  as  they  did  to  find  room  and  favoring  circumstances  for  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  their  families. 

The  worth  of  the  posterity  of  these  early  pioneers  has  been  proved  by  the  religious, 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions  that  have  sprung  up  within  the  borders  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County  ;  by  the  public  works  in  which  many  have  taken  a  distinguished  part  ;  by 
their  record  of  military  service,  and  their  no  less  valuable  services  as  civilians;  in  brief,  by 
the  whole  social  fabric  which  they  have  reared,  and'  which  makes  the  land  rescued  by  their 
forefathers  from  the  wilderness  a  region  of  homes,  cultured,  peaceful  and  inviting. 

In  conclusion  the  publishers  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
press  throughout  Washington  County,  and  especially  to  Tiie  Mail,  for  its  unceasing  and 
untiring  efforts,  both  in  its  Job  Department  and  Bindery,  where  this  work  was  executed  and 
perfected  ;  to  the  ministers  and  other  writers  for  their  valuable  contributions  ;  and  to  those 
enterprising  citizens  who  lent  their  support  and  encouragement  to  the  enterprise,  without 
which  we  could  not  have  carried  it  to  a  final  completion.  Doubtless  there  will  be  disap¬ 
pointment  among  those  who  may  have  expected  us  to  perpetuate  their  memories  at  our  own 
expense,  but  no  one  is  to  blame  but  themselves,  for  they  had  ample  opportunity  We  take 
pride  in  the  belief  that  we  have  more  than  fulfilled  the  promises  made  in  our  prospectus,  and 
feel  that  we  will  receive  the  approbation  of  every  reasonably  disposed  patron. 

RUNK  &  TITS  WORT  II, 
Publishers. 
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CHAPTER  I 


IIE  record  of  events  proposed  in  this 
narrative  embraces  a  period  of  only 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
from  the  first  settlement  of  white  people 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  Washington 
County,  to  the  present  time;  yet  events  have  been 
so  crowded  into  this  brief  era,  that  it  has  seen 
the  thirteen  colonies  of  white  men  battling  in 
the  wilds  of  the  New  World  grow  into  a  mighty 
nation.  It  has  seen  the  population  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  States  increase  from '  less  than  two  millions 
to  forty-five  times  that  number. 

It  has  seen  a  greater  development  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  appliances  of  civilization  than  was  witnessed 
in  the  preceding  ten  centuries.  There  are  men 
now  living  within  the  limits  of  Washington  County 
who  were  living  when  Fulton  launched  his  steam¬ 
boat  in  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  river;  who  were 
10  years  of  age  when  iron  plows  were  unknown  in 
the  world,  who  were  over  20  years  of  age  when 
the  first  train  of  passenger  cars  made  the  trial 
trip  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road,  who 
were  over  30  when  the  leading  scientists  of  the  age 
proved  that  no  vessel  could  carry  enough  coal  to 
steam  across  the  Atlantic;  who  had  reached  mid¬ 
dle  life  when  the  first  telegram  flashed  over  the 
wires.  The  period  of  this  history  has  seen  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  European  colonies  and  of  the  United 
States  increase  from  a  narrow  strip  lying  between 
the  Allegany  Mountains  on  the  west  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  and  from  the  northern  limits  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  the  southern  limits  of  Georgia,  until 
it  now  stretches  three  thousand  miles  from  ocean 
to  ocean  and  from  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf. 

Washington  County  has  been  the  scene  of 


many  events  in  this  onward  march  of  civilization 
which,  well  dpaerve  to  be  held  in  remembrance. 
It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  struggle 
with  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil  who  have 
now  passed  awav~  from  its  borders  leaving  only 
remnants  behind  for  arehiologists  to  speculate 
upon.  It  has  sent  forth  many  men  who  have  been 
conspicuous  in  the  country’s  history  or  have  helped 
to  develop  and  people  the  far  west.  It  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  mighty  battles  of  the  Civil  War 
and  in  its  soil  repose  the  ashes  of  many  thousands 
who  fell  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Antietam  and 
South  Mountain. 

When  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  this 
beautiful  valley  in  the  year  1735  or  thereabout, 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  had  been  settled  by 
Europeans  for  over  a  hundred  years  and  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts  for  a  longer  period — and  yet 
the  struggle  with  tbs  fierce  difficulties  in  which 
our  ancestors  had  engaged  had  been  so  great  that 
it  had  taken  a  century  to  penetrate  seventy-live 
tliiles  from  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  into  a 
i  alley  more  fertile  and  salubrious  than  any  which 
had  been  then  settled.  The  splendid  valley  of  the 
Genesee  in  Western  New  York  was  still  a  wilder¬ 
ness  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Oneidas, 
waiting  for  a  colony  from  Washington  County, 
which  went  there  more  than  a  half  century  later. 
Of  the  great  cities  ©£  America  only  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  had  any  existence,  Balti¬ 
more  was  not  laid  out.  The  site  of  Washington 
was  still  a  swamp  and  a  pine  forest;  those  of 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati  were  unbroken  solitudes. 
The  great  forests  which  covered  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  had  scarcely  been  entered  by  the  trapper 
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and  hunter.  The  outlying  settlements  were  in 
constant  danger  from  the  incursions  of  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  Indian,  and  the  flying  settlers  were  some¬ 
times  pursued  with  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
far  within  the  bounds  of  the  well  settled  country. 
Once  within  its  history  has  Washington  County 
suffered  such  an  incursion  that  every  white 
person  within  its  bounds  who  escaped  the  toma¬ 
hawk  fled  for  protection  and  safety  across  the 
mountain  which  divided  them  from  civilization. 

Of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  this  fair  valley 
when  the  hardy  pioneers  first  built  their  cabins 
between  its  mountains,  it  is  difficult  for  us  who 
have  never  heard  the  war-whoop,  or  seen  them  ply 
the  tomahawk  in  the  dead  hour  of  night  by  the 
light  of  burning  homes,  to  form  any  correct  idea. 
We  may  well  doubt  whether  the  men  and  women 
who  have  had  this  experience  would  concede  to  tne 
red  man  the  title  of  “the  noble  savage.’’  If  we 
may  judge  by  the  intense  hatred  with  which  the 
early  settlers  regarded  him,  pursued  him,  and 
waged  a  war  of  extermination  against  him,  we  may 
conclude  that  they  did  not  regard  him  as  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  many  of  the  virtues.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  red  man  who  now  infests  the 
confines  of  our  far  Western  States  is  a  degenerate 
descendant  of  his  ancestors;  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  Indians  most  emulated  the  qualities  of  the 
wild  animals  after  which  they  named  themselves 
— the  ferocity  of  the  wolf,  the  cunning  of  the  fox 
and  the  venom  of  the  rattlesnake. 

"The  opinion  which  many  careful  and  just- 
minded  persons  of  our  time  have  formed  touching 
the  Indian  of  whom  the  settlers  in  the  border¬ 
land  then  stood  in  constant  dread,  is  a  singular 
mixture  of  truth  and  romance.  Time  and  absence 
have  softened  all  that  is  vile  in  his  character  and 
left  in  full  relief  all  that  is  good  and  alluring. 
We  are  in  no  danger  of  being  tomahawked.  We 
are  not  terrified  by  his  war  whoop.  An  Indian 
in  his  war-paint  and  feathers  is  now  much  rarer 
show  than  a  Bengal  tiger  or  a  white  bear  from  the 
polar  sea.  Of  the  fifty  millions  of  human  beings 
scattered  over  the  land,  not  five  millions  have  ever 
in  their  lives  looked  upon  an  Indian.  We  are 
therefore  much  more  disposed  to  pity  than  to 
hate.  But,  one  hundred  years  ago,  there  were  to 
be  found,  from  Cape  Ann  to  Georgia,  few  men 
who  had  not  many  times  in  their  lives  seen  num¬ 
bers  of  Indians,  while  thousands  could  be  found 
scattered  through  every  State,  whose  cattle  had 
been  driven  off,  and  whose  homes  had  been  laid  in 


ashes  by  the  braves  of  the  six  nations,  who  had 
fought  with  them  from  behind  trees  and  rocks, 
and  carried  the  scars  of  wounds  received  in  hand 
to  hand  encounters. 

“The  opinions  which  such  men  and  women 
held  of  the  noble  red  man  was,  we  may  be  sure, 
very' different  from  those  current  among  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation,  and  formed  on  no  better  authority 
than  the  novels  of  Cooper,  and  the  lives  of  such 
warriors  as  Eed  Jacket  and  Brant.  *  *  He  was 
essentially  a  child  of  nature  and  his  character  was 
precisely  such  as  circumstances  made  it.  His  life 
was  one  long  struggle  for  food.  His  daily  food 
depended,  not  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  or  the 
abundance  of  the  crops,  but  on  the  skill  with 
which  he  used  his  bow;  on  the  courage  with 
which  he  fought,  single-handed,  the  largest  and 
fiercest  of  beasts;  on  the  quickness  with  which  he 
tracked,  and  the  cunning  with  which  he  outwitted 
the  most  timid  and  keen-scented.  His  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  animals  surpassed  that  of 
Audubon.  The  shrewd  devices  with  which  he 
snared  them  would  have  elicited  the  applause  of 
Ulysses;  the  clearness  of  his  vision  excelled  that 
of  the  oldest  sailor;  the  sharpness  of  his  hearing 
was  not  equalled  by  that  of  the  deer.  While  he 
underwent  the  most  excruciating  torture  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  his  enemies  could  devise ;.  while  his  ears 
were  being  lopped  off,  while  his  nose  was  being 
slit,  while  pieces  of  flesh  were  being  cut  from 
his  body,  and  the  bleeding  wounds,  smeared  with 
hot  ashes;  while  his  feet  were  roasting,  while  his 
limbs  ivere  being  torn  with  hot  splinters,  while 
the  flames  leaped  high  about  him,  lie  shouted  his 
death-song  with  a  steady  voice  till  his  tormentors 
plucked  out  his  tongue  or  brained  him  with  a 
tomahawk.  Yet  this  man,  whose  courage  was 
unquestionable,  was  given  to  the  dark  and  crooked 
ways  which  are  the  resort  of  the  cowardly  and 
weak.  *  *  *  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  at 
dead  of  night,  he  roused  his  sleeping  enemies  with 
an  unearthly  yell,  and  massacred  them  by  the 
light  of  their  burning  homes.  Cool  and  brave 
men  who  have  heard  that  whoop,  have  left  us  a 
striking  testimony  of  its  nature;  how  that  no 
number  of  reptitions  could  strip  it  of  its  terrors; 
how  that,  to  the  very  last,  at  the  sound  of  it  the 
blood  curdled,  the  heart  ceased  to  beat  and  a 
strange  paralysis  seized  upon  the  body.”  (Mc- 
Master’s  History  of  the  United  States.) 

The  Indians  who  inhabited  our  own  valley 
have  been  described  by  a  writer  who  made  his 
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observations  at  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  “The  men  are  tall,  well  made  and  active, 
not  strong,  but  very  dextrous  with  a  rifle-barrelled 
gun,  and  their  tomahawk,  which  they  will  throw 
with  great  certainty  at  any  mark  and  at  a  great 
distance.  The  women  are  not  so  tall  as  the  men, 
but  well  made  and  have  many  children,  but  had 
many  more  before  spirits  were  introduced  to  them. 
They  paint  themselves  in  an  odd  manner,  red, 
yellow  and  black  intermixed.  And  the  men  have 
the  outer  rim  of  their  ears  cut,  which  only  hangs 
by  a  bit,  top  and  bottom,  and  have  a  tuft  of  hair 
left  at  the  top  of  their  heads  which  is  dressed  with 
feathers.  Their  watch  coat  is  their  chief  clothing, 
which  is  a  thick  blanket  thrown  all  around  them, 
and  they  wear  moccasins  instead  of  shoes,  which 
are  deer-sldn  thrown  around  the  ankle  and  foot. 
Their  manner  of  carrying  their  infants  is  odd. 
They  are  laid  on  a  board  and  tied  on  with  broad 
bandages,  with  a  piece  to  rest  their  feet  on,  and  a 
board  over  their  heads  to  keep  the  sun  off,  and 
are  strung  to  the  women’s  backs.  These  people 
have  no  notion  of  religion,  or  any  sort  of  superior 
being,  as  I  take  them  to  be  the  most  ignorant 
people  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  other 
things.  In  the  day  they  were  in  our  camp  and 
in  the  night  they  go  into  their  own,  where  they 
dance  and  make  a  most  horrible  noise.” 

These  “children  of  nature”  had  singular  apt¬ 
ness  for  learning  all  the  most  undesirable  practices 
of  their  civilized  neighbors  and  an  equally  singular 
inaptitude  for  learning  anything  that  it  was  to 
their  advantage  to  learn.  But  civilization  puts 
its  worst  foot  forward.  The  first  whites  with 
whom  the  red  men  came  in  contact  were  traders 
who  were  bent  on  cheating  them,  and  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  simplicity,  and  hunters  and  trap¬ 
pers  who  possessed  the  vices  of  civilization  without 
many  of  its  virtues.  It  was  from  these  that  the 
Indian  took  his  first  lessons,  and  by  the  time 
civilized  whites,  or  the  missionary  reached  him  he 
had  imbibed  a  fierce  passion  for  “fire  water,” 
along,  it  may  be,  with  a  vindictive  hatred  of  the 
white  race  which  had  cozened  him.  An  old 
Cherokee  chief  informed  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  service  that  “he  doubted  the  benefits  to  the 
red  people  of  what  they  had  learned  from  the 
whites ;  that  before  their  fathers  were  acquainted 
with  the  whites,  the  red  people  needed  but  little 
and  that  little  the  Great  Spirit  gave  them,  the 
forest  supplying  them  with  food  and  raiment; 
that  before  their  fathers  were  acquainted  with 


the  while  people,  the  red  people  never  got  drunk 
because  they  had  nothing  to  make  them  drunk, 
arid  never  committed  theft  because  they  had  no 
temptation  to  do  so.  It  was  true,  that  when  par¬ 
ties  were  out  hunting  and  one  party  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  and  found  the  game  of  the  successful  party 
hung  :ip,  if  they  needed  provision  they  took  it; 
and  this  was  not  stealing — it  was  the  law  and 
the  custom  of  the  tribes.  If  they  went  to  war 
they  dissfccoyed  each  other’s  property.  This  ISp 
done  to  weaken  their  enemy.  Red  people  never 
swore  because  they  had  no  words  to  express  an  oath. 
Red  people  would  not  cheat,  because  they  had  no 
temptation  to  commit  fraud — they  never  told  false¬ 
hoods  because  they  had  no  temptation  to  tell  lies. 
And  as  to  religion,  you  go  to  your  churches,  srng 
loud,  pray  loud,  and  make  great  noise.  'The  red 
people  meet  once  a  year,  at  the  feast  of  new  corn, 
extinguish  all  their  fires  and  kindle  up  a  new  one, 
the  smoke  of  which  ascends  to  the  Great  Spirit  as 
a  grateful  sacrifice.  Now  what  better  is  your 
religion  than,  ours?  The  white  people  have 
taught  us  to  get  drunk,  to  steal,  to  lie,  to  cheat 
and  to  swear;  and  if  the  knowledge  of  these  vices, 
as  you  profess  to  hold  them,  and  punish  by  your 
laws,  is  beneficial  to  the  red  people,  we  are  bene- 
fitted  by  our  acquaintance  with  you ;  if  notg  we  are 
greatly  injured  by  that  acquaintance.” 

In  point  of  fact,  for  over  thirty  years  the 
Indians  lived  at  peace  with  the  settlers  in  the 
Hagerstown  valley  and  committed  no  depredations 
Upon  their  property  other  than  now  and  then 
appropriating  to  their  own  use  when  they  were  on 
the  war  path,  cattle  and  hogs  that  they  encoun¬ 
tered  in  .their  march. 

The  pioneer  settlers  of  our  valley  were  cut 
off  from  civilization  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
They  were  cut  off  from  all  the  conveniences  of  life, 
of  which  their  brethren  along  the  coast,  having 
constant  communication  with  the  mother  country, 
were  never  completely  deprived.  There  was  to 
them  in  case  of  need,  no  hope  of  effectual  and 
timely  help.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  savage 
red  men,  and  had  to  struggle  with  nature  for  a 
livelihood.  Wild  mountain  tracts  separated  them 
from  their  kind  and  kindred,  and  to  the  west  of 
them  lay  the  vast  and  unknown  wilds  which  might 
have  at  any  time,  and  did  before  many  years, 
pour  down  upon  them  a  destruction  compared 
with  which  the  invasion  of  Italy  from  the  forests 
of  the  Danube  was  a  merciful  visitation  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  The  settlers  therefore  had  only  themselves 
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and  their  strong  right  arms  to  rely  upon,  and  it 
made  tWfla  an  independent  and  hardy  race,  strong, 
healthy,  ffiOrftl  and  vigorous,  untutored  in  evil  and 
despising  weakness  and  vice.  The  everyday  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  which  their  descendants 
regard  as  the  neces.-aries.ftf  life  were  unknown  to 
them.  It  is  a  condition  of  society  which  has  now 
dimppoared.  There  are  now  no  States  of  tne 
Union  as  remote  and  inaccessible  as  the  valley  of 
the  Antietam  and  Ckffltr>cnol  league  was  in  1135. 
The  settler  of  that  tune  and  ft  r  many  snenrethfig 
veal’s  lived  in  houses  built  without  a  nail,  because 
there  were  none  fo  be  had.  He  felled  trees  and 
cut  them,  of  the  proper  length,  notched  them  bout 
the  ends  and  built  a  pen.  After  a  height  of  seven 
or  eight  feet  had  been  reached  the  end  logs  were 
made  shorter  and  shorter  until  the  side  logs  came 
together  in  an  apex.  A  tree  carefully  selected  was 
split  up  into  boards  and  with  these  the  roof  was 
covered,  being  held  in  their  places  by  heavy  logs 
laid  upon  them,  and  the  floor  was  formed  of  the 
same  roughly  made  boards,  smoothed  as  much  as 
possible  with  a  broad  axe.  A  hole  Was  cut  for 
door  and  chimney  place,  a  rough  door  was  macte 
and  a  chimney  of  stones  and  clay.  The  spaces 
between  the  logs  neie  clunked  and  daubed,’'  a 
ladder  was  placed  in  position  which  gave  access?  to 
the  loft,  or  upper  story  and  the  residence  was 
enmplHecl  and  ready  for  occupancy  on  the  third 
day.  In  making  the  door-way,  &e.  wooden  pins 
were  used  Instead  of  nails.  The  men  who  cut  the 
notches  and  fitted  the  logs  together  at  the  corner 
of  i  he  hemsp  occupied  the  posts  of  honor  and  were 
called  the  “corner  men.”  The  building  of  the 
house  was  nof  tte  work  of  the  owner  alone.  He 
called  in  all  his  neighbors  and  when  the  work  was 
completed,  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  feast  and  frolic 
which  generally  lasted  severe!  days,  and  was  only 
concluded  when  the  guests  and  hosts  had  become 
exhausted. 

Along  with  the  house,  the  furniture  was  con¬ 
structed.  Holes  were  bored  in  the  logs  at  proper 
] daces  and  pins  were  inserted  which  supported  the 
shelves  upon  which  utensils  were  kept.  A  fork 
wo-  planted  In  the  ground  which  supported  two 
polrs — the  other  ends  resting  between  the  logs  of 
the  side  wall.  This  supported,  the  bed.  Dogs 
were  driven  in  the  sides  of  thf  house;  upon  these 
the  wardrobe  was  displayed,  and  from  them  the 
rifle  and  powder  horn  were  suspended.  The  din¬ 
ing  table  consisted  of  a  large  slab  smoothed  on  one 
side  with  the  broad  axe,  and  supported  on  four 


legs,  which  were  wedged  into  as  many  auger  holes. 
Of  china  plates,  cups  and  saucers  and  silver  spoons 
he  had  none.  Forks  had  no  place  in  the  domestic 
economy.  A  few  of  the  wealthiest  could  boast  of 
pewter  plates  ancl  spoons,  but  the  dinner  plate  of 
the  average  settler  was  of  wood,  which  was  indeed 
the  material  which  most  of  his  table  furniture 
was  made — namely,  his  bowls,  trenchers  and  nog- 
ghm  China  pipes  would  have  been  considered 
very  undesirable,  because  in  cutting  food  on  them 
the  hunting  knife  whpM  be  dulled.  Gourds  were 
more  frequently  used  as  drinking  vessels. 

With  tea.  and  coffee  he  had  no  acquaintance 
and  his  children  grew  up  without  ever  tasting 
them.  Milk,  or  water  sweetened  with  maple  sugar, 
washed  down  his  meals  of  pork  or  bacon  and  hom¬ 
iny  or  mush.  The  latter  was  generally  eaten  with 
milk  or  sweetened  water,  bear’s  oil  or  gravy. 
Bacon  was  only  used  when  there  was  no  supply  of 
hear  steak,  venison,  wild  turkey,  raccoon  or  other 
game.  Bread  was  an  uncertain  article  of  food 
and  the  settler’s  family  might  not  taste  it  for 
months.  It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  after 
p  hard  year’s  work  to  raise  a  crop  of  corn  for  food 
for  the  winter,  the  settler  would  find  when  he 
came  to  harvest  it  in  the  autumn,  that  it  had 
been  already  harvested  by  the  squirrels  and  rac¬ 
coons.  In  that  case,  his  hill  of  fare  for  a  whole 
vent  was  greatly  curtailed,  and  potatoes  had  to 
take  tin  place  of  bread,  hominy  and  mush.  Even 
if  the  corn  mah  secured,  the  process  of  converting 
it  into  meal  was  tedious  and  tiresome.  It  had  to 
be  done  by  heating  it  with  a  pestle  in  the  huge 
wooden  hominy  mortars  wM  h  formed  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  'article  of  furniture  in  every  house,  or  else 
ground  by  hand  between  two  rude  millstones — a 
process  almost  as  tedious  as  beating  it  with  a  pes¬ 
tle.  When  the  corn  was  not  yet  hardened,  it  was 
sometimes  grated-  through  a  home-made  grater. 
The  settler’s  family  had  frequently  to  wait  for 
their  breakfast  until  it  could  lie  procured  with  his 
rifle  in  the  woods.  The  dress  of  the  settler  was  as 
primitive  ns  his  dwelling  and  his  furniture.  The 
fashion  of  it  was  largely  patterned  after  the  attire 
of  the  Indian.  He  wore  a  hunting  shirt,  of  dorr 
skin  or  home  made  linsey,  confined  around  the 
waist  try  a  belt.  Appended  to  this  shirt  was  a 
cap?  upon  which  some  ornamentation  of  a.  rude 
type,  was  displayed.  Breeches  or  leggins  of  deer 
skin,  with  deer  skin  moccasins  confined  to  his  feet 
by  thongs  or  “whangs.”  completed  his  attire.  Moc¬ 
casins  vere  easily  made  by  means  of  a  moccasin 
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awl  and  thongs  and  were  the  only  attainable  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  feet.  In  dry  weather  the  feet  could 
be  kept  very  comfortable,  bat  when  it  was  wet  the 
deer-skin  instantly  became  soaked  and  as  a  result 
of  constant  wet  feet  in  winter  the  settlers  suffered 
greatly  from  rheumatism.  From  the  belt  were 
suspended  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife — 
those  weapons  of  savage  warfare  which  the  whites 
were  not  slow  in  adopting — the  powder-horn  and 
other  articles  which  might  be  needed  in  the  field 
or  forest.  On  his  shoulder  was  carried  the  trusty 
rifle,  which  was  the  pioneer’s  inseparable  compan¬ 
ion,  whether  he  went  on  a  hunting  expedition,  or 
went  into  the  field  to  plow  or  visited  his  neighbors. 
His  wife  and  daughters  were  dressed  in  the  ‘Tinsey 
petticoat  and  bedgown”  and  their  only  attempt  at 
ornamentation  was  a  homemade  handerchief  tied 
around  the  neck.  They  bore  their  part  in  the 
field  and  garden,  besides  performing  their  domestic 
duties,  and  had  they  been  able  to  procure  more 
beautiful  garments,  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  to  wear  them.  Of  shops  and  shopping 
they  had  no  experience.  The  clothing  of  both 
men  and  women  was  the  product  of  the  rude 
domestic  looms,  or  of  the  chase. 

For  many  years  there  were  no  stores  in  the 
settlements,  and  the  few  necessaries  which  the 
settler  required  beyond  those  of  his  own  produc¬ 
tion  were  brought  on  pack-horses  across  the  moun¬ 
tain  trail.  Of  vehicles  there  were  none  and  had 
there  been  any  there  were  no  Joads  upon  which 
they  could  be  used.  Upon  pack-horses,  then,  the 
furs  and  peltries  were  carried  to  the  towns  nearer 
the  seacoast — Baltimore  after  it  grew  to  be  a  town, 
being  the  chief  trading  post;  there  they  were  ex¬ 
changed  for  needed  merchandise.  Later,  Flagers- 
town  became  an  important  distributing  centre  not 
only  for  what  is  now  Washington  County,  but  for 
a  large  section  of  the  Yalley  of  Virginia. 

The  principal  article  of  trade  which  the  early  . 
settler  had  to  go  across  the  mountain  to  procure 
was  salt.  This  he  must  have  at  all  hazards,  and 
there  was  no  possible  method  by  which  he  could 
produce  it.  A  number  of  men  needing  this  com¬ 
modity  would  associate  and  form  a  caravan  to 
make  the  long  and  dreary  journey  to  the  seacoast. 
The  bags  which  were  to  contain  the  salt  were 
filled  with  feed  for  the  horses  on  the  journey 
down,  and  some  of  it  was  left  at  points  along  the 
way  where  it  would  be  needed  for  the  return  trip, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  travelers  in  the 
Arctic  region  cache  provisions.  Each  horse  was 


loaded  with  two  bushels  of  salt.  At  the  earliest 
period  of  the  settlement  it  required  the  price  of 
a  good  cow  and  calf  fen:  purchase  a  bushel  of  salt, 
and  when  filling  the  measure  no  one  was  allowed 
to  walk  heavily  across  the  floor,  for  fear  of  shaking 
the  salt,  down  and  getting  too  much  into  the  meas- 

ll'imting  was  a  serious  occupation  for  the  man 
of  the  backwoods,  and  not  merely  a  pleasant  di¬ 
version.  ’For  out  of  the  woods  he  procured  a  good 
part  of  his  food  and  his  furs  brought  him  in 
exchange  Ids  rifles,  his  ammunition,  his  salt  and 
other  necessaries.  In  this  fljiturhtt  he  was  eager  to 
be  off  and  was  busy  for  many  days  before  the 
ttuSBe  arrived  in.  preparing  his  outfit.  In  this 
occupation  he  became  skilful  beyond  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  hunters  who  had  no  such  material  interest 
in  the  result  of  the  chase.  He  studied  the  habits 
of  animals  with  the  assiduity  of  the  naturalist, 
and  practiced  the  stalking  of  the  deer  with  the 
cunning  and  adroitness  of  the  Indian  himself. 
Several  neighbors,  when  the  time  to  begin  the 
autumn  hunt  had  finally  arrived,  would  form  a 
little  company,  and  putting  their  provisions,  their 
Indian  meal,  blankets  and  iron  pot  upon  a  pack 
horse,  they  sallied  forth.  Entering  the  forest, 
they  selected  the  location  for  the  hunting  camp. 
This  selection  required  no  small  exercise  of  judg¬ 
ment.  It  had  to  be  in  a  secluded  position,  secure 
from  the  observation  of  Indians  and  game.  It 
must  be  so  situated  as  to  be  screened  from  the  keen 
north  winds.  The  hut  was  made  of  poles  and 
covered  with  bark  or  slabs.  The  front,  towards 
the  south,  was  left  open  and  the  gipsy  pot  was 
suspended  in  front  of  it.  At  night  the  hunters 
brought  in  their  game  and  slept  with  their  feet 
towards  the  fire.  They  had  to  know  intimately 
the  habits  of  the  deer  and  how  their  movements 
would  be  affected  by  the  weather.  In  stormy 
weather  they  expected  to  find  them  in  a  different 
position  from  the  ground  they  usually  occupied 
when  the  weather  was  fair.  They  knew  the  points 
of  the  compass,  and  could  guide  themselves 
through  the  trackless  forest  by  observing  the  bark 
of  the  trees  and  the  moss,  which  grows  more 
abundantly  on  the  north  side  of  the  trunks. 
While  in  camp,  the  hunter  rested  from  his  labor 
on  Sunday,  but  more  from  superstition  than  from 
religious  motives.  He  was  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  unless  he  did  so  his  operations  would 
be  attended  by  ill-luck  during  the  remainder  of 
the  week.  Superstition  was  a  prominent  feature 
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of  tie  character  of  the  simple  folk.  If  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  person  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  or  a 
copper  snake  the  reptile  must  be  killed  at  all 
hazards,  and  was  cut  In  sections  about  two  inches 
long  and  laid  on  the  wound  to  draw  out  the 
poison.  The  pieces  were  then  gathered  up  and 
burned.  Afterwards  an  application  of  boiled 
chestnut  leaves  was  mad#,  All  remedies  failed, 
however,  when  the  rattlesnake  got  his  fangs  into 
any  blood  vessel  which  could  quickly  disseminate 
the  poison  throughout  the  body.  It  may  be  well 
imagined  that  Casualties  from  rattlesnake  bites 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Horses  and  cattle 
were  a)»  of  ten  killed  by  snates.  Hogs  were  more 
dangerous  to  the  snakes  than  the  snakes  to  the 
hogs.  Charms  and  incantations  were  used  in  the 
treatment  of  many  diseases,  and  candor  compels 
us  to  admit  that  descendants  of  these  people  some¬ 
times  use  them  to  this  day.  There  were  remedies 
in  the  garden  and  forest  and  field  for  all  manner 
of  diseases  and  the  use  of  most  of  them  was  learned 
from  the  Indians.  IV alnnt  bark  stripped  upwards 
was  used  for  one  purpose  and  the  same  bark  strip¬ 
ped  from  the  tree  by  pulling  it  downwards  was 
used  M  produce  an  entirely  different  result.  The 
children  suffered  greatly  from  croup,  which  was 
called  '‘bold  hives”  and  they  were  treated  with 
garlic  or  onion  juice.  Sweating  was  greatly  prac¬ 
ticed  and  bleeding  would  have  been  more  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  bad  it  .not  been  that  there 
was  no  Dr.  San  Grado  to  administer  this  popular 
specific  for  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 

A  striking  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
pioneerA-  j§  given  us  by  Mr.  Samuel  Kercheval 
who  was  the  son  of  a  pioneer  and  grew  up  just 
across  the  Potomac  river  from  us,  amidst  the 
-cones  he  has  described.  The  picture  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  which  he  gives  bears  every  impress  of  truth 
and  no  one  can  doubt  its  accuracy. 

“For  a  loner  time  after  the  first  settlement 
of  this  Country,”  writes  Mr.  Kercheval,  “'the  in¬ 
habitants  in  general  married  very  young.  There 
was  no  distinction  of  rank  and  very  little  of  for¬ 
tune.  On  these  tccoirnts  the  first  impression  of 
love  resulted  in  marriage,  and  a  family  establish¬ 
ment  eost  but  a  little  labor  and  nothing  else.” 

A  description  of  a  wedding  from  beginning 
to  end,  will  serve  to  show  the  manners  of  our 
forefathers,  and  mark  the  grade  of  our  civilization, 
which  has  succeeded  fio  their  rude  state  of  society  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  At  an  early  period 
‘The  practice  of  celebrating  the  marriage  at  the 


house  of  a  bride  began,  and  it  should  seem  with 
great  propriety.  She  also  has  the  choice  of  the 
priest  to  perform  the  ceremony.  In  the  first  years 
of  the  settlement  of  this  County  a  wedding  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  a  whole  neighborhood,  the 
frolic  was  eagerly  anticipated  by  both  old  and 
young.  This,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
it  is  told  that  a  wedding  was  almost  the  only 
gathering  which  was  not  accompanied  with  the 
labor  of  reaping,  log-rolling,  building  a  cabin, 
or  planning  some  scout  or  campaign.  On  the 
morning  of  the  wedding  day,  the  groom  and 
hi#  attendants  assembled  at  the  house  of  his  fath¬ 
er;  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  mansion  of 
bis  bride  by  noon,  which  was  the  usual  time  for 
celebrating  the  nuptials,  and  which  for  certain 
must  take  place  before  dinner.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  an  assemblage  of  people,  without  a  store, 
tailor  or  mantuanmker,  within  an  hundred  miles, 
and  an  assemblage  of  horses,  without  a  blacksmith 
or  saddler  within  an  equal  distance.  The  gentle¬ 
men  dressed  in  shoepacks,  moccasons,  leather 
breeches,  leggins,  and  linsey  hunting  shirts,  all 
home  made.  'The  ladies  dressed  in  linsey  petti¬ 
coats  and  linsey  or  linen  bed-gowns,  coarse  shoes, 
stockings,  handkerchiefs,  and  buckskin  gloves,  if 
any  ;  if  there  were  any  buckles,  rings,  buttons  or 
ruffles,  they  were  relics  of  old  times,  family  pieces 
from  parents  or  grand-parents.  The  horses  were 
caparisoned  with  old  saddles,  bridles  or  halters, 
and  pack-saddles,  with  a  bag  or  blanket  thrown 
over  them — *  rope  or  string  as  often  constituted 
the  girth  as  a  piece  of  leather. 

“The  march  in  double  file,  was  often  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  narrowness  and  obstructions'  of 
our  horse  paths,  as  they  were  called,  for  we  had 
no  roads.  These  difficulties  were  often  increased, 
sometimes  by  the  good,  and  sometimes  by  the  ill 
will  of  neighbors;  bv  felling  trees  and  tying  grape 
,  vines  across  the  way.  Sometimes  an  ambuscade 
was  formed  by  the  wayside,  and  an  unexpected 
discharge  of  several  guns  took  place,  so  as  to  cover 
the  wedding  company  with  smoke.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  the  scene  that  followed  this  discharge — 
the  sudden  spring  of  the  horses,  the  shrieks  of  the 
girls,  and  the  .chivalric  bustle  of  their  partners  to 
save  them  from  falling.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of 
all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  some  were 
thrown  to  the  ground;  if  a  wrist,  elbow,  or  ankle 
happened  to  be  sprained,  it  was  tied  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  little  more  was  thought  or  said 
about  it. 
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“Another  ceremony  took  place  before  tlie 
party  reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  after  the 
practice  of  making  whiskey  began,  which  was  at 
alt  early  period.  When  the  party  was  about  a  mile 
from  the  place  of  its  destination,  two  young  men 
would  single  out  to  run  for  the  bottle,  the  worse 
the  path,  the  more  logs,  brush  and  deep  hollows, 
the  better,  as  these  obstacles  afforded  an  onuor- 
tunity  for  the  greater  display  of  intrepidity  and 
horsemanship.  The  English  fox  chase,  in  point 
sgS  clanger  to  the  riders  and  their  horses,  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  this  race  for  the  bottle.  The  start  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  an  Indian  yell,  when  logs,  brush,  mud- 
holes,  hill  and  glen,  were  speedily  passed  by  the 
rival  ponies.  The  bottle  was  always  filled  for  the 
occasion,  so  that  there  was  no  use  for  the  judges 
for  the  first  who  reached  the  door  was  handed  the 
prize  and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  company  an¬ 
nouncing  his  victory  over  his  rival  by  a  shrill 
whoop. 

“On  approaching  them  he  gave  the  bottle 
to  the  groom  and  his  attendants  at  the  head  of  the 
troop  and  then  to  each  pair  in  succession,  to  the 
rear  of  the  line,  giving  each  a  dram,  and  then 
putting  the  bottle  in  the  bosom  of  his  hunting 
shirt,  he  took  his  station  in  the  company.  The 
ceremony  of  the  marriage  preceded  the  dinner, 
which  was  a  substantial  backwoods  feast  of  beef, 
pork,  fowls  and  some  times  venison  and  bear  meat, 
roasted  and  boiled,  with  plenty  of  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage  and  other  vegetables.  During  the  dinner  the 
greatest  hilarity  always  prevailed,  although  the 
table  might  be  a  large  slab  of  timber,  hewed  out 
with  a  broad-axe,  supported  by  four  sticks  set  in 
augur  holes,  and  the  furniture  some  old  pewter 
dishes  and  plates,  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers. 
A  few  pewter  spoons,  much  battered,  about  the 
edges,  were  to  be  seen  at  some  tables;  the  rest 
were  made  of  horns.  If  knives  were  scarce,  the 
deficiency  was  made  up  by  the  scalping  knives, 
which  were  carried  in  sheaths  suspended  to  the 
belt  of  the  hunting  shirt.  After  dinner  the  dan¬ 
cing  commenced  and  generally  lasted  until  the  next 
morning.  The  figures  of  the  dance  were  three 
and  four  handed  reels  or  square  sets  and  jigs. 
The  commencement  was  always  a  square  four, 
which  was  followed  by  what  was  called  jigging  it 
off,  that  is,  two  of  the  four  would  single  out  for 
a  jig,  and  were  followed  by  the  remaining  couples. 
The  jigs  were  often  accompanied  by  what  was  call¬ 
ed  cutting  out,  that  is,  when  any  of  the  parties 
became  tired  of  the  dance,  on  intimation,  the 


place  was  supplied  by  some  of  the  company,  with¬ 
out  any  interruption  of  the  dance;  in  this  way  a 
dance  was  often  continued  until  the  musician  was 
heartily  tired  of  his  situation. 

“Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  if  any  of 
the  company  through  weariness  attempted  to  con¬ 
ceal  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  they 
were  hunted  up,  paraded  on  the  floor  and  the 
fiddler  ordered  to  play  “Hang  out  till  Morning.” 
About  nine  or  ten  o’clock  a  deputation  of  young 
ladies  stole  off  the  bride  and  put  her  to  bed.  In 
doing  this,  it  frequently  happened  that  they  had 
to  ascend  a  ladder  instead  of  a  pair  of  stairs, 
leading  from  the  dining  and  ball  room  to  the 
loft,  the  floor  of  which  was  made  of  fclap  boards 
lying  loose  without  nails.  This  ascent,  one  might 
think,  would  put  the  bride  and  her  attendants  to 
the  blush ;  but  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder  was 
commonly  behind  the  door,  which  was  purposely 
open  for  the  occasion,  and  its  rounds  at  the  inner 
ends  were  well  hung  with  hunting  shirts,  petti¬ 
coats  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  the  candles 
being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  the  exit 
of  the  bride  was  noticed  but  by  a  few.  This  done, 
a  deputation  of  young  men  in  like  manner  stole 
off  the  groom  and 'placed  him  snugly  by  the  side 
of  his  bride.  The  dance  still  continued,  and  if 
seats  happened  to  be  scarce,  which  was  often  the 
case,  every  young  man,  when  not  engaged  in  the 
dance,  was  obliged  to  offer  his  lap  as  a  seat  for 
one  of  the  girls,  and  the  offer  was  sure  to  be 
accepted.  In  the  midst  of  this  hilarity  the  bride 
and  groom  were'  not  forgotten.  Pretty  late  in 
the  night. some  one  would  remind  the  company 
that  The  new  couple  might  stand  in  need  of  some 
refreshment.  Black  Betty,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  bottle,  was  called  for  and  sent  up  the  ladder. 
But  sometimes  Black  Betty  did  not  go  alone.  I 
have  many  times  seen  as  much  bread,  beef,  pork 
and  cabbage  sent  along  with  her  as  would  afford  a 
good  meal  for  half  a  dozen  hungry  men.  The 
young  couple  were  compelled  to  eat  more  or  less  of 
whatever  was  offered  them. 

“In  the  course  of  the  festivity,  if  anyone  want¬ 
ed  to  help  himself  to  a  dram  and  the  young 
couple  to  a  toast,  he  would  call  out,  ‘Where  is 
Black  Betty?  I  want  to  kiss  her  sweet  lips.’ 
Black  Betty  was  soon  handed  to  him,  when,  hold¬ 
ing  her  up  in  his  right  hand  he  would  say, 
‘Here’s  health  to  the  groom,  not  forgetting  myself, 
and  here’s  to  the  bride,  thumping  luck  and  big 
children.’  This,  so  far  from  being  taken  amiss, 
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was  considered  as  an  expression  of  a  very  proper 
and  friendly  wish;  for  big  children,  especially 
sons,  vrdr®  of  great  importance  as  we  were  few  in 
number  and  engaged  in  perpetual  hostility  with 
the  Indians,  the  end  of  which  no  one  could  foresee. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  seemed  to  supjoose  that  war 
was  the  natural  state  of  man,  and  therefore  did 
not  anticipate  any  conclusion  of  it ;  every  big  son 
was  therefore  considered  as  a  young  soldier.  But 
to  return.  It  often  happened  that  some  neigh¬ 
bors  or  relations,  not  being  asked  to  the  wedding, 
took  offense  and  the  mode  of  revenge  adopted  by 
them  on  such  occasions  was  that  of  cutting  off 
the  manes,  foretops  and  tails  of  the  horses  of  the 
wedding  company. 

*'0:i  returning  to  the  is '.fare,  the  order  of  pro¬ 
cession  and  the  race  for  Black  Betty  was  the  same 
as  before.  The  feasting  and  dancing  often  lasted 
several  days.  at.  the  end  of  which  the  ysdtole  com¬ 
pany  wSrh  so  exhausted  by  loss  of  sleep,;  that  sev¬ 
eral  days  wt  were,  requisite  to  fit  them  to  re- 
t  urn  to  their  ordinary  labors. 

"At  these  weddings  the  groomsmen  wore  em¬ 
broidered  white  aprons  and  it  was  a  part  of  their 
duty  to  serve  up  the  wedding  dinner  and  to  protect 
the  Inkle  from  having  her  slice  stolen  from  her 
foot  while  she  was  at  dinner.  If  they  failed,  and 
the  shoe  was  stolen,  they  had  to  pay  a  penalty  for 
its  redemption.  This  penalty  was  ordinarily  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  until  the  shoe  Was  restored  the 


bride  was  not  permitted  to  dance.  The  same 
author  already  quoted  gives  this  account  of  one 
of  the  wedding  frolics:  ‘When  the  bride  and 
groom  were  bedded,  the  young  people  were  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  room.  A  stocking,  rolled  into  a  bail, 
was  given  to  the  young  females,  who,  one  after 
the  other  would  go  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  stand 
with,  their  backs  towards  it  and  throw  the  stocking 
over  their  shoulders  at  the  bride’s  head;  and  the 
first  that  succeeded  in  touching  her  cap  or  head 
was  the  first  to:  be  married.  The  young  men  then 
threw  the  stocking  at  the  groom’s  head,  in  like 
manner  with  the  like  motive.  Hence  the  utmost 
eagerness  and  dexterity  were  used  in  throwing  the 
stocking,  Tliis  practice,  as  well  as  that  of  stealing 
the  bride’s  shoe,  was  common  to  all  the  Ger¬ 
mans.’  ” 

Hush  wore  the  simple  and  hardy  folk  by  whom 
onr  beautiful  valley  was  first  peopled,  and  while 
for  many  years  religion  was  almost  a  stranger  to 
them,  and  children  grew  to  manhood  without 
gfying  the  inside  of  a  Christian  place  of  worship, 
they  were  a  moral  and  just  people.  They  dealt 
out  rude  justice  among  theinselves  before  the 
regular  forms  of  law  were  known  among  them, 
and  it  was  proved  that  a  healthy  public  sentiment 
which  found  ready  and  forcible  expression  when 
demanded*  was  more  effectual  in  restraining  vice 
than  a  regularly  constituted  constabulary. 
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CHAPTER  II 


HE  pioneer  who  first  ascended  to  the  crest 
of  South  Mountain  and  cast  his  eyes  over 
the  valley  stretching  away  to  the  foot 
of  North  Mountain,  which  bounds  the 
landscape  in  front  of  him,  viewed  a  picture  to 
which  no  descriptive  pen  could  do  justice.  l,f 
he  had  climbed  up  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
South  Mountain,  above  the  present  site  of 
Wolfsville,  and  through  the  gap  until  he  came 
out  at  the  Black  Rocks,  a  spot,  which  in  its 
romantic  grandeur  of  ruggedness,  has  undergone 
no  sort  of  change  since  that  hour,  he  must  have 
been  indeed  insensible  if  he  did  not  pause  here, 
spell-bound  at  the  scene  which  presented  itself  to 
his  eyes.  If  it  appeared  less  beautiful  to  him 
than  the  promised  land  did  to  Moses  as  he  viewed 
its  vine  clad  hills  and  fertile  valleys  and  streams 
of  running  water  from  the  summit  of  Nebo,  it  was 
because  he  had  not  for  forty  years  been  traveling 
through  hot  sands  and  naked  rocks. 

He  stood  upon  the  summit  of  a  cliff  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  down  perpendicular;  and  from  the  base 
of  the  cliff  stretched  a  steep  declivity,  bearing  no 
vegetation,  because  among  the  huge  rocks  piled 
and  strewn  and  hurled  against  each  other  in  some 
volcanic  upheaval,  there  is  no  earth  in  which  it  can 
take  root.  To  his  right  hand  and  to  his  left 
stretched  away  mountaintop  after  mountaintop 
covered  with  trees  of  great  variety  and  form,  and 
reaching  north  and  south,  to  the  limits-  of  vision. 
Away  to  the  west  stretched  a  beautiful  plain  —the 
valley  of  the  Antietam  and  the  Conococheague, 
covered  with  waving  grass  six  feet  in  height. 
Here  and  there  the  course  of  a  stream  was  marked 
by  trees  which  fringed  each  bank.  He  could  have 


seen  columns  of  blue  smoke  ascending  from  clumps 
of  trees  which  surrounded  gushing  limestone 
springs,  marking  the  location  of  an  Indian  village. 
He  might  have  seen,  away  off  in  the  distance, 
where  it  breaks  through  the  North  Mountain  on 
its  wray  to  the;  sea,  a  small  portion  of  the  Potomac 
or  “Gohongoruton”  river  shimmering  in  the  sun 
like  molten  silver.  The  awful  silence  around  him 
would  be  broken  only  by  the  Cry  of  the  eagle  over 
his  head  at  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  or  perhaps  the 
whoop  of  a  savage,  resting  in  a  supposed  secure 
possession  of  this  beautiful  hunting  ground,  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  wave  of  humanity  which  was  slowly 
but  surely  coming  upon  him  to  wipe  put  almost 
the  remembrance  of  his  name  and  nation  from 
the  face  of  the  country.  He  might  have  heard 
with  prophetic  ear 

‘‘The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  seaA 

Stipli  was  the  valley  of  which  Hagerstown  is 
now  the  centre,  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  mountains  and  the  rugged  western 
part  of  Washington  County  were  covered  with  tim¬ 
ber  but  the  main  valley  was  Ipfbly  without  trees, 
except  along  the  water  courses.  We  meet  with  fre¬ 
quent  references,  in  contemporary  Writings,  to  the 
high  grass  which  covered  the  country  and  the 
present  state  of  the  forest  is  ample  proof  of  this 
fact.  For  it  is  rarely  that  an  oal$  is  seen  in  our 
forests,  which  are  composed  principally  of  oak  and 
hickory,  which  has  any  appearance  of  being  over  a 
hundred  years  old.  Speaking  of  the  land  just 
across  the  river  from  us  in  the  valley  of  Virginia, 
a  continuation  of  our  own  valley,  Samuel  Iverche- 
val  says  that  “at  this  period  (1703,  when  the  first 
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settlement  was  made  in  the  locals  of  which  he 
was  writing)  timber  was  so  scarce  that  settlers 
were  compelled  to  cut  small  saplings  to  enclose 
their  fields.  The  prairie  produced  grass  five  or 
six  feet  high  and  even  our  mountains  and  hills 
were  covered  with  the  sustenance  of  quadrupeds  of 
every  species.  The  pea  vine  grew  abundantly  on 
the  hills  and  mountain  lands,  than  which  no 
species  of  vegetable  production  afforded  finer  and 
richer,  pasturage.”  This  information  Mr.  lverche- 
val  obtained  from  some  of  the  original  settlers. 

Washington  County  is  in  general  outline  not 
unlike  the  State  of  Maryland.  Its  eastern  bound¬ 
ary  is  the  crest  of  the  South  Mountain,  belonging 
to  the  Blue  Ridge  Range,  which  extends  fron'i 
Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles  and  separates  Washington  from  Pred- 
erick  County.  Its  northern  boundary  is  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line,  for  a  distance  of  forty -six  miles. 
Its  southern  boundary  line  is  the  southern  margin 
of  the  Potomac  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  and  on  the  west  it  is 
separated  from  Allegany  County.  Maryland,  by 
Sidling  Hill  Creek. 

The  main  body  of  the  Countjq  known  as 
Hagerstown  Valley  or  a  portion  of  Cumberland 
Valley,  a  northern  continuation  of  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  is  embraced  between  the  North  and 
South  Mountains.  The  former  crosses  the  County 
nearly  parallel  with  South  Mountain  about  fifteen 
miles  distant.  This  valley  is  drained  on  the  east 
side  by  the  Antietam  Creek,  flowing  a  few  miles 
from  the  base  of  South  Mountain  into  the  Poto¬ 
mac;  towards  the  west,  the  valley  is  drained  by 
the  larger  stream  known  as  the  Conocoheague. 
The  soil  of  nearly  the  whole  of  this  valley  is  lime¬ 
stone  of  the  best  and  most  productive  character. 
In  the  South-eastern  portion  of  the  County,  there 
is  a  spur  of  the  mountain  known  as  Elk  Ridge, 
running  parallel  with  South  Mountain  a  few  miles 
distant  from  it  and  enclosing,  a  valley  known  as 
Pleasant  'Valley,  which  has  a  freestone  soil  and  is 
drained  by  Israel  Creek.  The  southern  extremity 
of  Elk  Ridge  is  the  famous  Maryland  Heights, 
overlooking  Harper’s  Perry.  Beyond  the  North 
Mountain  are  a  series  of  ridges  rising  in  undula¬ 
tions,  enclosing  "between  them  hero  and  there  fer¬ 
tile  valleys.  The  soil  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  County  in  the  mountainous  region,  however,  is 
mainly  unproductive.  Some  of  these  ridges  are 
known  as  East  Ridge.  Blair’s  Valley  Mountain, 
Bare  Pond,  Forest  Mountain,  Haith  Stone  Moun¬ 


tain,  Sidling  Hill  and  Tonoloway  Hill.  In  -the 
main  valley  the  scenery  is  that  of  a  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  country  displaying  fertile  fields,  well  culti¬ 
vated  farms,  large  barns  and  comfortable  farm 
houses,  with  landscapes  of  magnificent  beauty, 
having  always  the  blue  mountains  for  a  back¬ 
ground.  The  scenery  of  the  County  west  of 
Olearspring  is  of  romantic  beauty.  There  is  ridge 
after  ridge,  following  each  other  like  the  waves 
iif  an  ocean,  covered  with  the  deep  verdue  of  the 
evergreens,  and  separated  by  narrow  gorges  and 
valleys,  each  with,  a  rippling  stream  of  crystal 
water  breaking  over  its  mossy  stones  and  pebbly 
bottoms,  and  embowered  amid  trees  of  every  va¬ 
riety  of  grace  and  beauty.  The  great  industry 
of  this  magnificent  County  is  agriculture,  and  the 
staple  crops  are,  wheat  and  Indian  corn.  As  a 
wheat  growing  county  it  ranks  among  the  first  in 
the  Union.  Oats,  rye  and  barley  are  also  grown, 
whilst  the  aggregate  value  of  the  clover  seed, 
hay  and  poultry,  and  dairy  products  is  enormous. 
Nearly  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  are 
produced ;  apples  in  every  variety  and  in  vast  quan¬ 
tity,  grapes,  small  fruit  and  peaches.  The  last 
named  fruit  is  grown  in  great  perfection  at  a 
certain  elevation  on  the  western  slope  of  South 
Mountain,  where  it  seems  to  escape  the  damage 
from  frost ;  and  the  cultivation  of  it  m  this  region 
has  .assumed  large  proportions. 

The  mineral  wealth  consists  of  deposits  of 
iron  ore.  Some  traces  of  copper  and  antimony 
have  been  discovered  in  South  Mountain,  and  of 
lignite  in  North  Mountain.  Cement  of  splendid 
qualify  Is  produced  in  the  western  part  of  the 
County,  near  Hancock,  and  in  the  southern  part, 
opposite  Shepherd stown.  The  principal  manufac¬ 
tures  are  centered  in  Hagerstown.  Here  are  made 
automobiles,  paper,  gloves,  furniture,  doors  and 
sash,  spokes  and  rims,  iron  tubes,  hosiery,  silk 
ribbons  and  underwear,  and  cigars.  Transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  are  ample.  Nine  splendid  turn¬ 
pikes,  penetrating  to  every  district  of  the  County, 
centre  in  Hagerstown.  Railroads  in  seven  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  besides  electric  roads  to  Williams¬ 
port  and  Frederick-  and  into  Pennsylvania  afford 
competing  lines  to  every  important  point  in  the 
County,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
meanders  along  the  whole  southwestern  border  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  affording  an 
out le|  to  tidewater  at  the  National  Capital.  The 
principal  towns  are  Hagerstown,  the  County  seat, 
Boonshoro,  Williamsport,  Clearspring,  Hancock, 
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Sharpsburg,  Keedys^fUs,  Smithsburg  and  Cave- 
town. 

This  county  was  a  magnificent  hunting 
ground  for  the  Indians,  who  seem  to  have  fought 
for  it  among  themselves,  and  invaded  it  from  the 
North  and  South  just  as  the  contending  armies 
of  the  North  and  South  did  many  years  later.  Of 
these  contests  there  are  only  traditions.  The 
Delawares  from  the  North  met  here  the  Catawbas 
from  the  South,  and  the  battles  between  the  two 
were  exceedingly  sanguinary.  Some  of  these  bat¬ 
tles  took  place  just  about  the  time  when  the  white 
settlers  first  began  to  appear  upon  the  scene.  The 
settlers  were  upon  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
Indians,  and  until  a  later  period  were  entirely 
unmolested  by  them.  About  the  year  173(5,  a 
bloody  battle  took  place  between  these  two  hostile 
tribes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Antietam.  At  this 
point  the  Delawares,  returning  from,  one  of  their 
forays  to  the  country  of  the  Catawbas  were  overta¬ 
ken  by  the  latter.  In  the  desperate  battle  which  en¬ 
sued  every  Delaware  brave,  with  a  single  exception, 
had  been  killed  and  scalped  and  every  Catawba 
warrior  save  one,  had  one  or  -more  scalps  to  exhibit 
after  the  victory.  Like  tha  Spartan  who  brought 
home  the  news  of  Thermopylae,  this  scalpless  brave 
could  not  rest  under  the  disgrace,  and  s6  he  pur¬ 
sued  the  surviving  and  fugitive  Delaware  with 
the  instinct  and  pertinacity  of  a  blood  hound  for 
fully  one  hundred  miles.  The  unfortunate  fugi¬ 
tive  was  overtaken, slaughtered  and  scalped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna ;  the  fair  fame  of  the 
Catawba  was  retrieved,  and  he  could  return  to  his 
home. 

There  is  a  story  of  the  early  settlers  connected 
with  'this  bloody  battle ;  whether  founded  on  fact, 
or  a  mere  product  of  the  imagination,  I  cannot 
tell.  The  date  of  the  battle  given  in  this  narra¬ 
tive  is  1736.  At  that  time,  according  to  the  tra¬ 
dition,  there  lived  upon  “Red  Hill,”  an  eminence 
near  the  Antietam  about  two  miles  from  the 
scene  of  the  battle  and  a  short  distance  from 
Sharpsburg,  a  settler  who  was  called  Orlando, 
with  his  wife,  Lauretta,  a  French  woman,  and 
their  two  children,  a  boy,  Thomas,  and  a  girl, 
Roseline.  Hearing  the  sounds  of  the  battle 
between  the  Delawares  and  Catawbas,  the  family 
fled  to  the  side  of  South  Mountain  and  there 
remained  several  clays  and  nights,  but  partially 
protected  from  a  severe  storm  by  an  overhanging 
rock.  Whilst  in  this  refuge  a  neighboring  settler 
brought  the  news  that  it  would  be  safe  to  return 


to  their  cabin.  They  did  so,  and  found  it  undis¬ 
turbed.  It  was  not  long  before  the  boy,  Thomas, 
was  taken  sick  with  a  fever  brought  on  by  the 
exposure  in  the  mountain  and  died.  The  mother, 
who  had  been  delicately  reared,  soon  followed  her 
son  to  the  grave  and  the  health  of  the  daughter 
was  greatly  impaired.  In  her  grief  and  desolation 
she  sought  the  society  of  the  family  of  Peter 
Powles,  living  near  the  Belinda  spring  not  far 
distant  and  in  freguently  passing  it  drank  the 
waters  and  her  health  was  restored.  This  was 
the  first  discovery  of  the  medicinal  property  of 
that  spring,  which  afterward  became  popular. 
But  her  restored  health  was  not  long  enjoyed  in 
peace.  A  Catawba  chief  fell  in  love  with  her  and 
demanded  her  of  Orlando  for  his  wife.  The 
proposal  was  rejected  with  horror  but  the  savage 
was  not  to  be  defeated  in  his  design.  He  fre¬ 
quently  prowled  around  the  cabin  awaiting  his 
opportunity,  until  one  night  he  shot  the  father 
through  an  open  window  and  bore  off  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Rosaline  to  his  wigwam.  No  news  of  her 
was  ever  afterwards  received  by  her  friends. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Conococheague  creek,  after  the  settlement  of  Con- 
ococheague  had  begun,  another  bloody  conflict  took 
place  between  the  Catawbas  and  Delawares,  and 
the  Delawares  were  again  defeated.  The  surviv¬ 
ing  warrior  this  time  took  refuge  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Charles  Friend,  who  lived  very  near  the 
scene  of  the  battle,  and  was  by  him  protected  from 
the  ferocity  of  his  pursuers.  Just  on  the  outskirts 
of  Williamsport  there  was  within  the  memory  of 
many  now  living  an  Indian  graveyard,  which 
probably  contained  the  bones  of  those  who  fell 
in  that  battle.  Mr.  John  Tomlinson  whose  father 
lived  on  the  Potomac,  seven  miles  below  ffip  mouth 
of  the  Conococheague,  informed  Mr.  Kerclieval 
that  he  remembered  when  a  child  seven  or  eight 
yea*S  of  age,  seeing  a  party  of  Delawares  pass  his 
father’s  house,  with  a  female  Catawba  nrisoner, 
who  had  an  infant  child  in  her  arms,  and  that  it 
was  said  they  intended  to  sacrifice  her  when  they 
reached  their  towns. 

There  are  remains  of  Indian  settlements  in 
various  parts  of  the  County.  Around  the  great 
spring  at  Fountain  Rock,  the  College  of  St. 
James,  arrow  heads  and  stone  pipes  and  toma¬ 
hawks  have  been  very  abundant,  and  a  few  years 
ago  the  author  saw  Indian  skeletons  exhumed  in 
digging  a  cistern  not  far  from  this  place.  For 
many  miles  along  the  Potomac,  Indian  relics  are 
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abundant  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sharpsburg 
many  mounds  have  been  discovered.  Some  of 
these  have:  been  examined  and  found  to  contain 
bones,  pottery  and  implements. 

It  is  probable  that  a  number  of  years  before 
any  regular,  permanent  settlement  was  made  with¬ 
in  the  present  limite  of  this  County,  the  mountain 
bad  been  crossed  by  hunters  and  trappers  in 
quest  of  peltries  and  furs.  The  long  grass  afforded 
excellent  pasturage  for  herds  of  deer,  and  the 
bears  grew  fat  on  the  exuberant  growth  of  those 
things  the}’  most  esteemed  for  food.  Wild  turkeys 
were  in  great  abundance,  while  the  skulking  wolf 
preyed  upon  anything  he  could  overcome.  The 
rocks  and  mountains  Were  a  refuge  for  the  cat 
o’mounts  and  panthers,  while  the  smaller  folk, 
such  as  the  opossum,  the  rabbit,  the  raccoon  and 
squirrel,  fairly  swarmed.  The  two  last  -were  in 
such  abundance  that  they  frequently  destroyed  the 
settler's  entire  crop  of  Indian  corn,  leaving  him 
without  bread  for  a  winter — a  hardship  which  no 
one  who  has  not  experienced  it  can  properly  esti¬ 
mate.  and  for  which  he  was  only  partially  com¬ 
pensated  by  an  abundant  crop  of  potatoes.  Some 
of  the  Settlers  came  in  the  soring,  bringing  their 
families  and  no  sufficient  supply  of  either  bread 
or  vegetables,  and  they  had  to  do  without  these 
necessaries  of  life  until  a  crop  could  mature.  In 
this  case  the  sufferings  of  the  family,  and  espec¬ 
ially  of  the  children,  were  very  great.  One  who 
as  a  child  had  been  deprived  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  of  all  vegetable  food  for  six  weeks,  wrote, 
“the  lean  venison  and  the  breast  of  the  wild 
turkeys,  we  were  taught  to  call  bread  and  the  flesh 
of  the  bear  was  denominated  meat.”  This  artifice 
did  not  succeed  very  well;  for  after  living  in  this 
way  some  time,  we  became  sickly,  the  stomach 
seeming  to  be  always  empty  and  tormented  with 
a  sense  of  hunger.  I  remember  how  narrowly  the 
children  watched  the  growth  of  the  potato  tops, 
pumpkins  and  squash  vines,  hoping  from  day  to 
day  to  get  something  to  answer  in  the  place  of 
bread.  How  delicious  was  the  taste  of  the  young 
potatoes  when  we  got  them  !  What  a  jubilee  when 
we  were  permitted  to  pull  the  young  corn  iot 
roasting  ears!  Still  more  so  when  it  had  acquired 
sufficient  hardness  to  be  made  into  .Jonny  cakes 
by  the  aid  of  a  tin  grater.  We  then  became 
healthy,  vigorous  and  contented  with  our  situation, 
poor  as  it  was.”  * 

In  lf'>2  the  attention  of  Charles,  Lord  Bal¬ 
timore,  had  been  directed  to  our  valley  and  on  the 


2nd  of  March  of  that  year  he  published  the  follow¬ 
ing  advertisement  offering  inducements  to  settlers : 
“We  being  desirous  to  increase  the  number  of 
honest  people  within  our  province  of  Maryland 
and  willing  to  give  suitable  encouragement  to 
such  to  come  and  reside  therein,  do  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Lcrms : 

“1st.  That  any  person  having  a  family,  who 
shall  within  three  years  come  and  actually  settle, 
with  his  or  her  family,  on  any  of  the  back  lands 
on  the  northern  or  western  boundaries  of  our 
said  province,  not  already  taken  up,  between  the 
rivers  Potomack  and  Susquehanna,  where,  we  are 
informed,  there  are  several  large  bodies  of  fertile 
lands,  fit  for  tillage,  which  may  be  seen  without 
any  expense,  two  hundred  acres  of  said  lands,  in 
fee-simple,  without  paying  any  part  of  the  forty 
shillings  sterling,  for  every  hundred  acres,  pay- 
aide  to  us  by  the  conditions  of  plantations,  and 
without  paying  any  quit  rents  in  three  years  after 
the  first  settlement,  and  then  paying  four  shill¬ 
ings  sterling  for  every  hundred  acres  to  us,  or  our 
heirs,  for  every  year  after  the  expiration  of  the 
said  three  years. 

“2nd.  To  allow  to  each  single  person,  male 
or  female  not  above  the  age  of  thirty,  and  not 
under  fifteen,  one  hundred  acres  of  the  said  lands, 
upon  the  same  terms  as  mentioned  in  the  preced-^ 
ing  article. 

“’3rd.  That  we  will  concur  in  any  reasonable 
method  that  shall  be  proposed,  for  the  ease  of 
such  new-comers,  in  the  payment  of  their  taxes 
for  some  years  and  we  doe  assure  all  such  that  they 
shall  he  as  well  secured  in  their  liberty  and  prop¬ 
erl}',  in  Maryland,  as  any  of  his  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  in  any  part  of  the  British  plantations,  in 
America,  without  exception;  and  to  the  end  all 
persons  desirous  to  come  into  and  reside  in  Mary¬ 
land,  may  he  assured  that  these  terms  will  be 
justly  and  punctually  performed  on  our  part. 
We  have  hereunto  set  our  band  and  seal  at  arms.’’ 
etc. 

The  class  of  people  who  were  attracted  to  this 
valley  by  this  advertisement,  and  still  more  by  the 
riel  mess  of  the  soil  and  the  salubrity  of  the  air 
when  they  became  known,  were  largely  from  Ger¬ 
many  ;  but  a  great  many  of  the  largest  land  grants 
were  to  men  of  English  descent  from  the  eastern 
nan  of  the  State  who  were  for  many  years  the 
ruling-  people.  But  gradually  their  large  estates 
became  subdivided  among  their  tenants  and  there 
are  some  instances  of  these  men  who  spent  their 
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splendid  estates  and  died  poor.  Many  of  our 
settlers  came  from  Pennsylvania — some  of  them 
were  .Scotch- 1  risk  and  some  German.  A  writer, 
in  TL3(i.  speaks  of  Conococheague  as  an  Irish 
settlement  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  people 
•who  first  built  a  block  house  and  established  a 
trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conococheague 
wi*®6.  of  that  sturdy  race  of  Scotch-Irish  which 
“won  the  West”  and  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  triumph  of  the  American  arms  in 
the  war  of  Independence.  The  denial  of  religious 
freedom  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  in  1719 
started  the  exodus  from  Ireland  of  the  bravest  and 
best  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  A  steady 
stream  of  emigration  to  America  set  in,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  twenty-live  years.  Many  of  them  land¬ 
ed  at  Philadelphia,  and  found  their  way  to  our 
valley.  Many  of  them  subsequently  left  it  to 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  Kentucky  wilderness, 
or  among  the  dense  and  gloomy  forests  which 
covered  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio.  But  many 
remained  here,  and  in  1 77(1  eagerly  took  up  arms 
against  their  unnatural  mother  country  which  had 
cast  them  off.  TSS  descendants  of  many  of  them 
are  among  us  now,  and  preserve  the  magnificent 
traits  of  character  which  distinguished  their  fore¬ 
fathers. 

A  considerable  number  of  “Redemptioners”  or 
Indented  Servants  also  became  citizens  of  the 
valley.  Eedemptioners  were  assisted  emigrants — 
persons  who  wished  to  find  a  home  in  the  colonies 
but  not  having  sufficient  money  to  pay  their  pas¬ 
sage  across  the  ocean  sold  themselves  for  a  term 
of  years  for  the  necessary  amount.  The  captain 
of  the  ship  brought  them  over  and  then  sold  them 
for  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  passage.  The 
practice  was  so  extensively  engaged  in  that  it  was 
regulated  by  an  Act  of  Assembly  passed  in  1715, 
A  servant  being  under  fifteen  years  of  age  had  to 
seiwe  until  he  was  twenty-two,  if  between  fifteen 
and  eighteen,  seven  years,  if  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-tv  o,  six  years  and  five  years  if  above  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  of  age.  Usually  their  treatment  was 
mild  and  they  became  freemen  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  servitude  ;  many  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  the  convicts,  became  highly  respected  citi¬ 
zens,  and  the  progenitors  of  influential  families; 
and  a  few  are  mentioned  as  having  become  dis¬ 
tinguished.  One  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  a  Redemptioner. 

A  much  less  desirable  class  of  immigrants 
were  the  convicts.  Thousands  of  the  inmates  of 


British  prisons  were  transported  to  America  and 
no  less  than  three  or  four  thousand  found  their 
way  into  Maryland  each  year.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  many  of  these  were  brought  to  our  County. 
The  people  of  the  colony  indeed  protested  loudly 
against  this  invasion  and  complained  that  it  would 
introduce  all  the  dreadful  diseases  then  prevailing 
in  the  jails  of  England  among  our  people.  But 
they  were  powerless  to  remedy  the  evil.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  did  put  a  poll  tax  or  tariff  upon  such  im¬ 
portations  and  the  Maryland  Assembly  attempted 
to  do  the  same,  but  were  met  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  which  authorized  the  business,  and 
the  Attorney  General,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield, 
gave  an  opinion  that  the  Colonial  Assembly  had 
no  right  to  levy  such  a  tax.  The  Colonial  Assem¬ 
bly,  however,  persisted  in  collecting  it,  but  it  did 
not  prevent  the  ffvil.  Private  parties  made  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  government  to  ship  these  convicts 
to  America  and  sell  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shippers.  These  transactions  were  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  those  engaged  in  them. 

The  fn?s|:  settlement  made  in  this  County  was 
""Conococheague,”  a  name  which  is  spelled  in  con¬ 
temporary  documents  and  books  in  many  entirely 
different  and  original  ways.,  Governor  Sharpe 
wrote  If:  “Conogsgee”  at  one  time  and  “Conego- 
cliegh”  at  another.  In  the  Maryland  Gazette  it 
was  generally  printed  as  at  present.  General  Brad- 
dock  spelled-  it  “Connogogee”  and  later  in  the 
same  week  “Conogogee,”  In  fact,  every  writer 
spelled  it  to  suit  his  own  views  and  whenever  he 
had  another  occasion  to  write  the  word  forgot  how 
he  had  spelled  it  the  last  time.  The  name  and 
place  were  the  occasion  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  pleasantry  in  the  United  States  Congress,  as 
we  shall  see  farther  on.  The  settlement  itself  was 
situated  on  the  Potomac,  or  Cohongoruton,  as  the 
Indians  called  that  river  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Shenandoah,  at  the  mouth  of  Conococheague  creek 
just  about  where  the  present  town  of  Williamsport 
stands,  or  possibly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek.  The  first  resident  of  the  settlement  who 
acquired  a  legal  or  documentary  title  to  his  land 
was  Charles  Friend,  who  in  1739  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  proprietor  of  260  acres  which  ho  called 
“Sweed’s  Delight.”  It  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Conococheague  almost  down  to  its 
mouth.  Two  years  later,  he  was  granted  an  addi¬ 
tional  tract  of  25  acres  adjoining  “Sweed’s  De¬ 
light”  which  he  called  “Dear  Bargain.”  It  is 
likely  that  Friend  had  lived  at  this  place  five  or 
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six  years  before  he  received  the  deed  for  it.  The 
descendants  of  this  pioneer  are  still  living  in  this 
county,  a  well  known  and  highly  respected  family. 

Conococheague  soon  became  important  as 
being  the  outpost  of  civilization  in  the  province. 
A  block  house  was  built  here,  and  it  became  a 
trading  post  of  considerable  importance.  A  mill 
was  erected  at  an  early  date,  and  before  many 
years  regular  communication  was  established  and 
maintained  with  Frederick  town,  with  which  place 
it  carried  on  trade.  As  early  as  II 03  supplies 
and  provisions  were  dispatched  eastward  from 
this  post.  Later,  as  we  shall  see,  it  became  more 
important  as  the  terminus  of  the  PoLomac  river 
boats  plying  between  it  and  tidewater  at  George¬ 
town.  A  large  magazine  of  stores  was  gathered 
here  for  General  Bradcloek’s  army,  and  remained 
after  his  defeat.  What  finally  Became  of  it  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  when  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  settlement  fled  across  the  mountains, 
this  supply  fell,  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  It 
may  well  be  supposed  that  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  settlement  at  this  point  before  any  of  the 
settlers  took  steps  to  secure  legal  titles  to  the 
lands  they  claimed. 

In  the  year  1139,  Jeremiah  Jack  obtained  a 
grant  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  near 
“Sweed's  Delight”  which  he  called  'Jack's  Bottom/ 
Before  many  years  all  the  lands  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  been  claimed  and  taken  up,  until  in 
ItiSO  Jacob  Friend  seems  to  have  gotten  the  last, 
which  he  significantly  called  “None  Left.”  This 
tract  contained  only  three  acres  and  a  quarter. 
The  second  settlement  of  any  consequence  was 
“Long  Meadows?"- -the  settlement  which  took  its 
name  from  the  grant  of  500  acres  made  to  Thomas 
Cressap  in  1739.  This  settlement  was  situated 
about  three  or  four  miles  from  Hagerstown,  on 
the  Leitersburg  road,  and  being  a  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  country,  was  speed:  iv  taken  up — part 
of  it,  as  elsewhere  in  the  County,  probably  by 
land  grabbers  or  speculators.  Daniel  Dulany,  a 
non-resident,  obtained  in.  tfSl  a  grant  adjoining 
Cressap’s  tract  for  2131  acres  which  he  called 
“Long  Meadows  Enlarged.”  The  same  name  was 
given  to  a  tract  of  4163  acres  granted  to  Henry 
Bouquet  in  1765. 

This  Henry  Bouquet  never  lived  in  this 
County.  The  centre  of  his  tract  is  the  farm  for 
so  many  years  owned  by  Mr.  Frederick  Wilms  and 
tin1  old  house  which  he  occupied  and  which  is  still 
standing,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  quaintest  m  the 


County.  The  owner  of  this  great  tract  was  a  remark¬ 
able  character  in  his  time.  He  was  born  in  1719 
at  Rolle,  a  small  town  on  the  northern  bank  of 
Lake  Geneva  in  Switzerland.  In  1736,  he  entered 
the  military  service  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  Short¬ 
ly  afterwards  he  served  as  a  petty  officer  in  the 
army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  with  France.  In  1756,  the 
year  after  Braddock’s  defeat,  Henry  Bouquet  sailed 
for  America,  and  obtained  a  commission  as  colonel 
in  the  Royal  service.  His  command  was  composed 
of  the  Swiss  settlers  of  our  valley  and  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Valley,  of  Pennsylvania,  most  of  whom 
could  not  understand  the  English  language.  He 
was  conspicuous  in  the  campaigns  around  Eort 
Dtiquesne  and  he  opened  the  road  and  established 
the  route  through  Western  Pennsylvania  to  Pitts¬ 
burg- 

In  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1764 
Col.  Bouquet  had  in  his  command  two  companies 
of  Maryland  troops,  mostly  volunteers  from  Wash¬ 
ington  County.  After  the  expedition  the  conduct 
of  these  troops  was  highly  commended  by  their 
Colonel.  One  of  the  companies  was  officered  by 
Captain,  Wm.  M.  McClellan;  Lieutenants,  John 
Earl  and  James  Dougherty ;  Ensigns,  David  Blair, 
John  Moran,  Edmund  Moran;  Sergeants,  Joseph 
Hopewell  and  Henry  Graybill.  The  officers  of 
the  other  Maryland  Company  were :  Captain,  John 
Wolgomott;  Lieutenant,  Matthew  Nicholas  and 
Ensign  John  Blair.  Eor  his  distinguished  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  Pontiac  war,  Col.  Bouquet  received  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  Colonial  Assemblies  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  After  peace  was  es¬ 
tablished  Bouquet  determined  to  settle  down  in 
the  Colonies  and  at  that  time  he  was  naturalized 
in  Pefinfijjflma,  having  two  years  previously 
obtained  a  grant  of  “Long  Meadows  Enlarged” 
from  Lord  Baltimore  above  referred  to.  The  same 
year  he  received  from  the  King  a  commission  as 
Brigadier  General  and  was  ordered  to  Pensa¬ 
cola,  wh*n  immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  was 
smitten  with  yellow  fever  and  died.  Frederick 
Iloldumand,  his  executor,  was  directed  in  lus  wiil 
to  sell  “Long  Meadows  Enlarged.”  This  great 
tract  of  magnificent  land  contained  in  1765  a  saw 
mill,  tan  yard  and  a  number  of  houses. 

( >n.e  of  the  old i  «t  land  grants  in  the  County  was 
“(how's  Farm”  of  5000  acres  granted  to  Samuel 
Chew,  Jr.,  in  1763.  “Chew’s  Farm”  or  “Chew’s 
Manor/’  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  County  lying  near  Mount  Moriah 
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Church  and  Bakersville.  As  it  was  first  granted, 
the  lines  ran  across  the  river  and  into  Virginia 
and  so  there  was  a  re-survey.  Connected  with 
this  grant  is  a  tradition  that  the  Proprietary  Gov¬ 
ernor,  (it  must  have  been  Ogle,  for  he  was  Gover¬ 
nor  at  that  time),  was  exploring  this  valley.  The 
Governor  and  his  party  were  overtaken  by  night 
near  the  house  of’  Samuel  Chew,  and  asked  for 
hospitality.  Mr.  Chew  received  them  courteously, 
but  informed  the  party  that  his  household  was 
rather  disarranged  and  they  must  make  due  allow¬ 
ances.  During  the  night,  the  host  became  the 
father  of  a  fine  pair  of  twins  who  afterwards 
received  the  names  of  Samuel  Chew  and  Bennett 
Chew.  Shortly  after  the  Governor  returned  to 
Annapolis,  the  patent  deed  for  i&f  thousand  acres 
of  land  for  Samuel  Chew,  Jr.,  one  of  the  twins, 
was  received. 

One  of  the  oldest  buildings  now  in  Washington 
County,  is  a  substantial  stone  dwelling  house  in 
the  same  settlement  with  General  Bouquet’s  prop¬ 
erty — the  “Long  Meadows”  settlement.  This 
stretch  of  country  is  the  choicest  portion  of  our 
valley  and  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  settlers  and 
speculators  before  any  other  settlements  were 
made  other  than  Conoeocheague.  The  building 
referred  to  is  now  owned  by  Daniel  Scheller  and 
stands  upon  a  part  of  a  tract  known  as  “The 
I’esurvey  on  Downin’s  Lot,”  which  was  owned  for 
many  years  by  William  Eagan.  The  house  was 
erected  in  1750  by  J.  S.  Downin,  and  a  stone  in 
the  gable  end  bears  this  date  and  the  initials  of 
Downin.  At  one  side  of  the  chimney  place  an 
enclosed  chamber  was  discovered  which  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  intended  as  a  hiding  place 
from  Indians.  But  at  the  instance  of  the  author 
it  was  carefully  examined  .and  then  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  fire  place  had  been  too  enormously 
large  for  modern  ideas  and  a  wall  had  been  built 
up  to  make  it  smaller.  It  is  not  far  from  this 
house  that  the  remains  of  Cressap’s  Fort  are  still 
co  be  found. 

The  first  town  regularly  laid  out  into  lots  in 
Washington  County  was  Hagerstown,  in  Decem¬ 
ber  If,  1739,  Jonathan  Hager  obtained  a  patent 
for  two  hundred  acres  of  land  which  he  named 
“Hager’s  Choice.”  One  of  the  boundary  lines  of 
this  tract  is  described  as  beginning  at  “a  bounded 
white  oak  standing  on  the  side  of  a  hill  within 
fifty  yards  of  said  Hager’s  dwelling-house.”  This 
shows  that  Hager  was  residing  near  the  present 
site  of  Hagerstown  at  that  early  date  and  that  the 


setttoif'iit  at  Hagelsliiwii  was  nearly  AS  early  as 
those  at  Conoeocheague  and  Long  Meauows.  In 
175:3,,,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  another  tract  which 
he  called  “Hager’s  Delight”  This  latter  tract 
contained  1780  acres.  In  1762  the  Proprietary 
gave  him  two  other  grants,  one  of  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  acres,  which  lie  called  “Stony  Batter,” 
and  another  for  twenty-four  acres,  which  he  called 
“Exchange.”  In  1763  he  obtained  three  more 
grants,  “Brightwell’s  Choice,”  “Addition  to  Stony 
Batter"  and  “Found  it  Out,”  containing  respect¬ 
ively  fifty,  eighty  and  sixty-two  acres.  In  1765 
he  obtained  “New  Work,"  a  tract  of  seven  hundred 
and  fourteen  acres.  He  thus  became  possessed  of 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  acres 
of  magnificent  land. 

The  main  body  of  the  town  is  situated  on 
“New  Work.”  Hager’s  dwelling  was  about  two 
miles  from  the  town  on  the  Mercersburg  road,  on 
the  farm  recently  owned  by  Henry  Zeller.  It  was 
a  large  log  house,  a  fine  building  in  those  days. 
There  were  two  large  log  pens  far  enough  apart 
to  constitute  a  hall.  Near  the  house  was  a  burial 
vault,  and  in  it  the  body  of  Hager  was  laid  after 
his  tragic  death,  but  it  was  afterwards  removed 
to  the  graveyard  of  Zion  Church,  in  Hagerstown, 
where  his  ashes  now  lie. 

The  Southwestern  portion  of  Hagerstown  is 
upon  “The  Land  of  Prospect”  and  was  added  to 
the  town  by  Japslj  Rohrer  who  obtained  the  grant. 
This  Rohrer  na*  the  progenitor  of  a  large  and  in¬ 
fluential  family  in  this  County.  At  the  period  of 
Hager’s  settlement  in  the  valley  almost  the  whole 
country  was  unoccupied  and  he  probably  had  his 
choice.  It  is:  iXaisonahle,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  there  was  some  especial  attraction  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  spot  which  he  made  his  home— either  in 
the  character  of  soil,  the  beautiful  prospect  or  the 
neighl  lorhood  of  several  gushing  springs.  It  is 
probable  that  this  latter  consideration  influenced 
most  of  the  early  settlers.  Of  this  important  set¬ 
tlement,  which  developed  into  the  present  beauti¬ 
ful  town,  the  seat  of  the  Onunty,  and  of  its 
founder,  more  will  be  said  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Among  the  early  settlers,  few  invested  so 
largely  in  land  as  Joseph  Chapline.  We  have  at 
hand  the  records  of  no  less  than  nineteen  different 
grants  from  the  Proprietary,  transferring  to  him 
13.4(10  acres.  The  greater  part  of  this  land  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sharpsburg,  although  some 
of  it  was  in  Pleasant  Talley.  The  Antietam  Iron 
Works  was  included  in  his  grant  for  6352  acres 
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whicl)  ho  called  “Little  1  Thought  It.'’  On  July 
!>.  Chapline  laid  out  on  bis  tract  “Jbe's  Lot,” 
the  town  of  Sliar|jslmre  in  lots  and  named  it  in 
hoitftr  of  Governor  Horatio  Sharpe,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  Proprietor's  active  representative 
at  Aunapoijs.  Chapline.  who  cairn*  from  England 
— along  with  two  brothers.  Moses  and  James, 
must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the 
County,  for  he  had  a  grant  of  land  in  17  53.  about 
eighteen  years  after  the  very  first  settlement.  In 
Ilf'  he  had  settled  in  Boston.  He  vm  l>  distin- 
gui-hed  citizen  of  the  County  and  was  several 
times  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  He  was  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  the 
nm,»ter  roll  of  his  company,  in  which  he  was 
lieutenant,  was  recently  discovered  in  his  house 
by  John  P.  Smith  who  preserves  it-  His  farm, 
Mt.  Plea-ant,  wi-  on  the  Potomac  river  about 
two  miles  from  8 1 1 a i'|isb u rg.  and  there  in  a  private 
graveyard  his  body  lies  buried.* 

When  Chaplmc  laid  out  Sbarpsburg,  which 
is  next  to  ll.igemoun  the  olde-t  town  in  the 
County,  there  were  four  houses  in  it.  One  was 
a  log  hou.-c  used  for  years  as  an  Indian  trading 
po-t,  another  stood.  by  the  present  Methodist 
Churdl  and  was  torn  down  in  late  years.  'Lite 
lother  two  are  still  standing — the  log  house,  now 
brick  o;!3Kt»d,  lately  owned  by  Samuel  Michael,  and 
a  poii  mn  of  11  w  1  muse  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Jacob 
Miller.  Living  n«tl  Welsh  Bun  at  this  time  was 
a  Wel-h  minister  named  William  Williams.  He 
wa-  a  Pn-byterian  Missionary  to  Virginia  and 
altt  r  th<*  deaili  of  his  wife  he  emigrated  Jo  Amer¬ 
ica  an<l  settled  in  Frederick  County,  Virginia. 
Hi  re  In*  wfis.  indicted  and  tried  for  performing  a 
marriage  mi'inom  which  under  the  bnrs  of  the 


Province  could  only  be  done  by  a  clergyman  of 
the  established  church.  He  then  came  to  Mary¬ 
land  with  his  three  daughters.  One  of  them,' 
Buhannali.  married  Chapline;  the  second,  Jane, 
married  William  Price,  a  lawyer  in  Hagerstown, 
alter  it  was  made  the  county  seat;  and  the  third, 
Sarah,  married  Colonel  Chambers,  the  founder 
of  the  town  of  Chambersburg,  'Pa.  _A11  three  were 
runaway  matches.  From  Joseph  Chapline  and 
his  wife.  Buhannali,  who  had  nine  children,  Mrs. 
Julia  A  Ivey,  the  wife  of  Hon.  Bichard  H.  Alvey, 
formerly  Chief  Justice  of  Maryland,  is  descended 
on  her  father’s  side;  and  she  has  a  curious  ring 
which  her  father.  Dr.  Havs,  inherited.  It  is  In¬ 
scribed, 

“William  Williams  is  my  name 

Christ  and  His  glory  is  my  aim.” 

William  Williams’  wife  owned  a  large  prop¬ 
erty  in  Caermathonshire,  Wales,  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter.  Mrs.  Chamber-,  went  to  Wales  and  obtained 
her  portion.  The  other  two  daughters  never  did. 

Joseph  Chapline'?  oldest  son.  .Joseph,  inher¬ 
ited  the  Mt.  Pleasant  estate.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  consequence  and  an  officer  in  the  Bevolution- 
nry  War — leading  a  large  body  of  volunteers  to 
the  army.  He  died  at  Mt.  Pleasant  in  September, 
18'?1.  aged  75  years. 

A  log  church  uas  built  in  fulfilment  of  the 
condition  of  a  deed  from  Chapline.  and  was  used 
by  the  congregation  until  the  battle  of  Antietam 
in  ISfi'?.  when  it  was  so  shattered  by  Federal  shells 
that  it  had  to  he  taken  down  and  a  new  one  built. 
Before  its  destruction,  it  Was  used  as  a  hospital 
by  the  Federal  troops.  In  1866,  a  new  church 
was  built,  hut  not  upon  the  same  lot.  In  1775,  a 
Bcformed  Church  was  built  in  Sharnsburg,  and 


*In  1 7G8  Joseph  Chapline  and  Ruhnnnah  Chap¬ 
line  his  wife,  executed  the  following  deed:  “This 
Ill'll  nl  me,  made  this  5th  day  of  March,  17f!X,  between 
Joseph  Chapline  of  Frederick  County,  Province  of 
Maryland,  on  one  part,  and  Christopher  Crnss,  Mat¬ 
thias  Need,  Nicholas  Sam  and  William  Hawker,  ves¬ 
trymen  and  church  wardens  nl  Hie  Lullieran  Church 
in  the  town  of  Sl'iarpsb'ttnr,  in  I  he  County  aforesaid, 
of  I  lie  ol  her  part  ; 

Wil  nessol  1 1 ,  that  Hie  said  Joseph  Chapline,  fur 
and  in  coimidei  a  I  ion  of  Hie  religious  regard  he  hath 
fend  |u  arefti  lo  I  lie  said  MSHicrati  Church,  and  also 
for  the  hefler  kOppoif  and  maintenance  Of  (lie  said 
Church,  hath  given,  pituiUd,  aliened,  and  enfeoffed 
ami  confirmed  and  by  these  piVertltS  doth  give,  grant. 

Crass,  Ma H.hia s  Need,  Nicholas  Sam,  and  William 


successors,  members  of  the  above  church,  for  the 
use  of  the  Congregation  that  do  resort  thereto,  one 
lot  or  portion  of  ground.  No.  149,  containing  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-four  feet  in  breadth  and  two  hundred 
and  six  foot  in  length  with  all  profits,  advantages 
and  appurtenances  to  the  said  lot  or  portion  of 
ground  belonging  or  appertaining,  to  have  and  to 
hold  to  them  the  said  Christopher  Cruss,  Matthias 
Need,  Nicholas  Sam  and  Wm.  Hawker,  vestrymen 
and  church  wardens  and  to  their  successors  fori  ver 
to  them  and  to  their  own  use,  and  to  no  other  use, 
inienl  or  .purpose  whatever,  yielding  and  paying  to 
the  said  Joseph  Chapline,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  one 
pepper  corn,  if  demanded,  on  the  9th  day  of  Ju’y, 
yearly.  And  if  the  above  named  vestry  do  not  bui  d 
a  church  on  said  lot  in  a  term  of  seven  years,  then 
the  above  lot  to  revert  to  the  said  Joseph  Chapline, 
his  heirs  and  assigns.” 
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then  no  others  for  many  years.  The  Methodists 
organized  a  congregation  here  in  1811  and  the 
Episcopalians  in  1818,  by  tiie  llcv.  Benj.  Allen, 
of  Sheplierdstown.  Christopher  Cruss,  one  of  the 
grantees  in  the  deed  given  above,  was  a  German 
chemist,  and  among  the  first  persons  who  became 
citizens  of  the  new  town.  It  is  claimed  that  he 
was  interested  with  Rumsey  in  his  steamboat  enter¬ 
prise,  the  trial  of  which  took  place  in  the  Potomac 
River,  near  Sharpsburg.  There  is  a  mill  now 
standing  near  Sharpsburg,  owned  by  Jacob  A. 
Myers,  which  was  built  in  1183  and  the  dwelling 
near  it  forty  years  earlier.  This  was  the  home  o  t 
Christian  Orndorif  the  father-in-law  of  Jonathan 
Hager,  Jr.  It  will  thus  be  seen  at  what  an  early 
period  the  water  power  of  the  Antietam  was  util¬ 
ized. 

Another  proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
lands  of  the  valley  were  “taken  up”  after  the  tide 
of  emigration  began  to  set  this  way,  is  the  early 
date  of  the  settlements  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
County  and  notably  the  one  at  Green  Spring. 
The  most  conspicuous  person  connected  with  this 


settlement  was  Lancelot  Jacques.  He  was  a 
French  Huguenot  who  came  to  America  as  a  ref¬ 
ugee.  He  fell  in  with  Thomas  Johnson,  then  a 
rich  provincial  of  Frederick  County,  a  leading  cit¬ 
izen  of  Maryland,  a  friend  of  Washington,  and 
afterwards  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Jacques,  soon  after  his  arrivyi  in  this 
counti),  became  associated  with  Johnson  in  many 
enterprises.  Together  they  became  patentees  of 
large  tracts  of  land  with  a  view,  not  merely  of 
speculating,  but  of  improving  the  country  and 
developing  its  resources.  With  this  view  they 
obtained  a  large  grant  of  land  in  what  is  now 
Frederick  County,  and  upon  it  constructed  and 
operated  the  Catoctin  Furnace.  Later,  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent  for  fifteen  thousand  acres  at  Indian 
Spring,  and  here  Jacques  came  to  reside  not  far 
from  Fort  Frederick,  and  here  his  house  still 
stands.  The  discovery  of  excellent  iron  ore  sug¬ 
gested  a  smelting  furnace.  The  pig  iron  manu¬ 
factured  in  this  furnace  was  pushed  down  the 
river  on  flat  boats  by  a  crew  of  trusty  negroes 
owned  by  Jacques.* 


*The  following  is  the  deed  from  Lord  Baltimore 
conveying  the  Furnace  property  to  Johnson  and 
Jacques,  which  is  here  given  nearly  in  full  as  show¬ 
ing  this  early  enterprize  and  as  also  showing  the 
character  of  most  of  the  land  grants  in  our  Valley: 

Maryland,  ss. — Frederick,  Absolute  Lord  Propri¬ 
etary  of  Maryland  and  Avalon  Lord  Baron  of  Balti¬ 
more,  &c. 

Whereas:  Lancelot  Jacques  and  Thomas  John¬ 
son,  Jun.,  of  the  City  of  Annapolis,  have  obtained 
out  of  our  High  Court  of  Chancery  within  our  said 
Province,  our  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum,  directed 
to  the  Sheriff  of  Frederick  County,  commanding  him 
by  the  oath  of  Twelve  honest  and  lawful  men  of  his 
county,  by  whom  the  truth  of  the  matter  might  be 
better  known,  he  should  diligently  enquire  if  it 
would  be  to  the  Damage  of  us  or  others  if  we  should 
grant  unto  the  said  Lancelot  Jacques  and  Thomas 
Johnson,  Jun.,  one  hundred  acres  of  land  lying  on  a 
run  of  water  called  Green  Spring  Run,  otherwise 
called  Lick  Run,  in  the  County  aforesaid,  about  two 
miles  below  Fort  Frederick,  as  might  he  most  conve¬ 
nient  for  setting  up  a  Forge  Mill  and  other  conve¬ 
niences,  as  shall  he  necessary  for  carrying  on  an 
Iron  Work,  and  if  it  should  be  to  the  Damage  and 
Prejudice  of  us  and  others,  then  to  what  Damage  and 
Prejudice  of  us,  and  what  Damage  and  Prejudice 
of  others  and  of  whom  and  in  what  manner  and 
how  and  of  what  value,  the  same  land  was  then  be¬ 
fore  any  other  improvements  of  the  said  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  who  were  the  possessors  of  the 
said  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  who  had  the 
Fee  Simple  thereof,  and  what  lands  and  Tenements 
remained  to  the  Possessors  over  and  above  the  said 
One  Hundred  Acres  of  Land,  and  if  the  said  Land 


remaining  to  the  Possessors  over  and  above  the  said 
One  Hundred  Acres  will  suffice  to  uphold  their  Manor, 
vizt.  the  sixth  part  of  their  Manor  allotted  them  by 
the  condition  of  Plantation  for  the  Demesne  as 
before  the  alienation  aforesaid  in  default  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  possession  more  than  was  wont  might  not  be 
charged  and  grieved,  and  that  the  Inquisition  there¬ 
upon  openly  and  distinctly  made  to  us  in  our.  High 
Court  of  Chancery  under  his  seal  and  seals  of  them 
by  whom  it  was  made  he  should  without  delay  send 
and  whereas  the  aforesaid  Sheriff,  at  the  instance 
and  request  of  the  above  named  Lancelot  Jacques 
and  Thomas  Johnson,  Junr.,  hath  returned  into  our 
said  Court  a  certain  inquisition  Indented  and  taken 
in  Frederick  County  on  the  said  Run  of  Water  called 
Green  Spring  Run,  otherwise  called  Lick  Run,  on  the 
23rd  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  176b, 
'by  the  oath  of  twelve  honest  and  lawful  Men  of  the 
County,  who  upon  their  oath  did  say  that  if  we 
should  grant  unto  the  said  Lancelot  Jacques  and 
Thomas  Johnson,  Jun.,  the  said  One  Hundred  Acres 
of  Land  lying  on  the  said  Run  of  Water,  beginning 
at  a  locust  post  set  up  near  the  south  easternmost 
corner  of  the  Coal  House  (here  follow  the  courses 
and  distances)  containing  One  Hundred  Acres,  and 
which  is  fit  and  convenient  for  building  an  Iron  Work 
for  running  of  Pigg  Iron,  it  would  not  be  to  the  dam¬ 
age  of  us,  the  said  One  Hundred  Acres  or  any  part 
thereof  not  being  a  Manor,  or  any  part  of  a  Manor, 
and  that  the  same  One  Hundred  Acres  is  of  the  value 
of  One  Hundred  Pounds  current  money  without  any 
further  Improvement  and  no  more  that  the  Possess¬ 
ion  and  Fee  Simple  of  the  said  One  Hundred  Acres 
is  in  the  said  Lancelot  Jacques  and  Thomas  Johnson, 
Jun.,  in  undivided  Moietys  as  Tenants  in  Common 
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In  1776  Johnson  and  Jacques  dissolved  part¬ 
nership,  the  latter  retaining  as  his  portion  of  the 
property,  the  Green  Spring  Furnace  estate.  In 
addition  to  his  other  enterprises,  Jacques  acted 
as  agent  for  a  number  of  English  owners  of 
Maryland  plantations,  and  indeed  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  first  came  to  America.  His  de¬ 
scendants  have,  in  their  possession  some  of  his 
account  books  of  the  plantations. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Boonsboro 
was  not  settled  earlier  than  it  was,  for  it  is  a 
beautiful  and  attractive  situation,  and  it  is  likely 
that  most  of  the  settlers  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  came  to  the  valley  through  the  gap, 
where  the  National  road  now  passes.  Here,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  Boonsboro  lies.  The 
land  upon  which  the  town  is  situated  and  that  all 
around  it,  was  granted  to  George  and  William 
Boone  in  about  1774.  These  men  lived  in  Berks 
County,  Pa.  The  latter  came  to  his  property  in 
Maryland  and  resided  there  until  his  death  in 
1798.  He  and  his  wife  are  both  buried  in  the 
Reformed  Churchyard  in  the  village.  His  wife, 
Susanna,  survived  him  forty-six  years,  dying  in 
1844  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  The 
daughter  of  this  couple,  Sarah  Boone,  died  at 
Keedvsville  in  September  1874.  The  town  did  not 
grow  rapidly.  In  1796  there  were  only  five  houses 
and  in  1829,  Henry  Nyman  and  Betebanner 
bought  the  Boone  property,  and  laid  out  the  town 
in  lots.  At  that  time  there  were  only  twenty-nine 
hc'.i--  in  the  place. 


and  on  part  ot  two  Tracts  of  Land,  the  one  called 
the  Resurvey  on  Green  Spring,  the  other  called 
Kindness,  and  that  there  remains  to  the  said  Lancelot 
Jacques  and  Thomas  Johnson,  Jun.,  over  and  above 
the  said  One  Hundred  Acres  of  land  well  and  suffic¬ 
ient  to  uphold  their  Manors,  vizt.,  the  sixth  part  of 
their  respective  Manors  allotted  to  them  by  the 
conditions'  of  Plantations:— and  whereas  the  said 
Lancelot  Jacques  and  Thomas  Johnson  Jr.,  hath  given 
their  respective  Manors  allotted  them  by  the  Condi-, 
tions  of  Plantations  and  Whereas  the  said  Lancelot 
Jaques  and  Thomas  Johnson,  Jun.,  hath  given  suffic¬ 
ient  security  to  us  that  they  the  said  Lancelot  Jaques 
and  Thomas  Johnson,  Jun.,  shall  begin  to  prosecute 
and  finish  the  building  a  Forge  Mill  and  other  con¬ 
veniences  on  the  said  Land  within  the  time  limited 
in  and  by  the  Act  of  Assembly — Now  Know  Ye, 
that  we,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  do 
grant  unto  said  Lancelot  Jaques  and  Thomas  John¬ 
son,  Jun.,  the  said  One  Hundred  Acres  of  Land  con¬ 
tained  within  the  lines  aforesaid,  with  all  privileges, 
rights,  iprofits,  and  advantages  thereto  belonging, 
Royal  Mines  excepted  with  free  egress  and  regress 
through  any  mans  Land  next  adjoining  to  the  said 


The  following  is  an  account  of  a  journey  by 
Wm.  Eddes,  an  Englishman,  who  was  at  the  time 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  at  Annapolis, 
taken  from  his  Letters : 

Annapolis,  Sep.  7th,  1772. 

“I  am  just  returned  from  an  excursion  to  the 
frontiers  of  this  province,  in  which  my  curiosity 
Wm  highly  gratified.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  more  rich  and  fertile  country  than  I  have  lately 
traversed;  and  when  it  becomes  populous  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  extent,  Frederick  County  will,  at 
least,  be  equal  to  the  most  desirable  establishment 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

“In  the  back  settlements,  where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  thinly  scattered,  the  face  of  the  country, 
even  at  this  luxuriant  season  of  the  year,  exhibited 
in  many  places  a  dreary  appearance.  Lands,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  are  taken  up  by  per¬ 
sons  who,  looking  to  futurity  for  greater  advan¬ 
tages,  are  content  to  clear  gradually  some  portions 
of  . their  domains  for  immediate  subsistence.  Not 
having  the  means  to  fell  and  carry  their  lumber 
away,  they  make  a  deep  incision  with  an  axe  en¬ 
tirely  round  each  trunk,  at  the  distance  of  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  which  occasions  the 
leaves  almost  instantly  to  wither;  and  before  the 
total  decay  of  the  tree,  Indian  corn  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  great  advantage,  amidst  the  immense 
trunks  that  fill  the  dreary  forest. 

“To  have  the  idea  of  winter  impressed  on  the 
mind,  from  external  appearances,  at  the  time 
when  nature'  is  fainting  beneath  the  intense  heat 


Forge  Mill  to  have  and  to  hold  said  one  undivided 
moiety  of  the  said  100  Acres  of  Land  to  the  said 
Lancelot  Jaques  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever 
and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  other  undivided  moiety 
thereof  to  him  the  said  Thomas  Johnson,  Jun.,  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever,  as  Tenants  in  Common, 
and  not  in  Joint  Tenancy  to  be  holden  of  us  as  of  our 
Manor  of  Conogocheague  yielding  and  paying  unto 
us  and  our  heirs  and  successors  the  same  Rents, 
Fines  and  Services  as  are  reserved,  due  and  payable 
unto  us  for  the  said  One  Hundred  Acres  of  Land, 
anything  in  these  presents  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.  Witness  our  Trusty  and  well  beloved 
Horatio  Sharpe,  Esq.,  Governor  and  Commander  in 
Chief  in  and  over  the  Province  aforesaid  this  11th 
day  of  April  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  our  Domin¬ 
ion  Anno  Domini  1768.”  This  grant  is  countersigned 
on  the  margin  by  Horatio  Sharpe;  and  appended  to 
it  by  a  ribbon  is  a  seal  nearly  four  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  impression  is  made  upon  wax  enclosed 
between  two  sheets  of  paper.  Upon  one  side  the 
seal  is  the  familiar  seal  of  the  Province — represent¬ 
ing  Agriculture  and  Fisheries — the  other  side  has  the 
Knightly  Seal. 
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of  an  autumnal  sun,  is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
peculiar  to  this  country.  In  some  districts,  far  as 
the  eye  could  extend,  the  leafless  trees  of  an 
astonishing  magnitude  crowded  on  the  sight;  the 
creeping  ivy  only  denoting  vegetation;  at  the 
same  time,  the  face  of  the  earth,  was  covered  with 
golden  crops,  which  promised,  “richly  to  repay  the 
anxious  toil.”  The  habitations  of  the  planters, 
in  this  remote  district  of  the  province,  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  of  a  rude  construction ;  the  timber  with  which 
they  frame  their  dwellings  seldom  undergoing  the 
operation  of  any  tool  except  the  axe.  An  apart¬ 
ment  to  sleep  in,  and  another  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  with  a  contiguous  store-house,  and  conve¬ 
niences  for  their  live-stock,  at  present  gratify  their 
utmost  ambition.  Their  method  of  living  per¬ 
fectly  corresponds  with  their  exterior  appearance. 
Indian  corn,  beaten  in  a  mortar,  and  afterwards 
baked  or  boiled,  forms  a  dish  which  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  subsistence  of  the  indigent  planter,  and  is 
even  much  liked  by  persons  of  the  superior  class. 
This,  when  properly  prepared,  is  called  homony,, 
and  when  salt  beef,  pork,  or  bacon  is  added,  no 
complaints  are  made  respecting  their  fare/ 

“Throughout  the  whole  of  this  province  fruit 
is  not  only  plentiful,  but  excellent  in  various 
kinds.  There  are  few  plantations  unprovided 
with  an  apple  and  a  peach  orchard;  the  peach 
trees  are  all  standards,  and  without  the  assistance 
of  art,  frequently  produce  fruit  of  an  exquisite 
flavor. 

“In  the  woods,  I  often  meet  with  vines,  twin¬ 
ing  round  trees  of  different  nominations ;  and 
have  gathered  from  them  grapes  of  a  tolerable 
size,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  palate.  In  process 
of  time,  when  the  colonists  are  enabled  to  pay 
attention  to  their  natural  advantages,  they  will, 
assuredly,  possess  all  the  superfluities  of  life,  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  foreign  assist¬ 
ance.  Even  sugar,  of  a  tolerable  quality  they  will 
be  able  to  manufacture  without  application  to 
the  British  Islands.  A  planter,  at  whose  house  I 
partook  of  some  refreshments  produced  a  quantity 
of  that  capital  luxury,  the  grain  of  which  was 
tolerable,  and  the  taste  not  disagreeable.  This, 
he  assured  me,  was  the  produce  of  his  own  pos¬ 
sessions.  extracted  by  incision,  from  a  tree,  great 
numbers  of  which  grow  throughout  the  interior 
regions  of  the  American  provinces,  (the  maple 
tree)  .The  simple  process  of  boiling'  brought  the 
liquid  to  a  proper  consistency  ;  and  he  was  per¬ 
suaded,  whenever  more  important  concerns  would 


permit  a  necessary  attention  to  this  article,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  coionies  would  be  amply 
supplied  from  their  own  inexhaustible  resources. 

“About  thirty  miles  west  of  Fredericktown,  I 
passed  through  a  settlement  which  is  making  quick 
advances  to  perfection.  A  German  adventurer, 
whose  name  is  Hagar,  purchased  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  in  this  neighborhood,  and  with  much 
discernment  and  foresight,  determined  to  give 
encouragement  to  traders,  and  to  erect  proper 
habitations  for  the  stowage  of  goods,  for  supply 
of  the  adjacent  country.  His  plan  succeeded; 
he  has  lived  to  behold  a  multitude  of  inhabitants 
of  lands,  which  he  remembered  unoccupied;  and 
he  has  seen  erected  in  places,  appropriated  by  him 
for  that  purpose,  more  than  an  hundred  comfort¬ 
able  edifices,  to  which  the  name  of  Hagar's  Town 
is  given,  in  honour  of  the  intelligent  founder.” 

Capt.  Jonathan  Hager  arrived  in  America 
about  the  year  1730  and  pushed  on  to  the  “back 
country”  of  the  Province  of  Maryland.  The  date 
of  his  arrival  at  his  future  home  is  not  accurately 
known,  but  it  must  have  been  shortly  after  the 
very  first  settlement  of  Conococheague  and  the 
location  of  Col.  Cressap  at  Long  Meadows.  In 
1139,  when  Hager  obtained  his  first  deed  from 
Lord  Baltimore,  that  conveying  to  him  the  tract 
of  two  hundred  acres  which  he  called  “'Hagar’s 
Choice,”  he  was  living  in  a  house  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  built  upon  it.  It  contained  an  arched 
cellar,  which  was  the  refuge  of  Mr.  Hager  and 
his  family  during  the  Indian  war. 

The  first  of  the  large  and  influential  family 
of  Poffenbergers  who  came  to  this  County  was 
John  Poffenberger,  who  arrived  here  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1760,  and  bought  a  farm  on  the  road 
leading  from  the  Hagerstown  and  Sharpsburg 
turnpike  to  Keedysville,  near  a  small  hamlet 
called  Smoketown. 

Unlike  the  Hagerstown  Valley,  Pleasant  Val¬ 
ley  was  covered  with  a  dense  and  almost  impene¬ 
trable-forest  and  the  early  settlers  had  hard  work 
to  bring  their  lands  under  cultivation.  This 
woods  was  alive  with  wolves  and  other  beasts  of 
prey  which  destroyed  the  domestic  animals  of  the 
settlers.  The  valley  was  settled  by  the  ancestors 
of  many  of  the  principal  families  which  still  live 
in  it — the  Botelers,  Clagetts,  Grimms,  Browns 
and  Rohrers.  Among  th  first  was  Thomas 
Crampton,  who  was  born  on  the  ocean  in  1735, 
as  his  mother  was  on  her  way  to  this  country. 
His  father  had  just  died  and  requested  that  the 
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infant  to  be  born  should  be  named  Thomas, 
whether  it  should  be  a  boy  or  a  girl.  The  family 
settled  in  Prince  George’s  county,  and  Thomas 
Crumpton  came  to  Pleasant  Valley  before  1759. 
Through,  this  wilderness  was  cut  a  road  which 
led  from  the  old  JMsfk  horse  ford  below  Shepherds- 
town,  through  Crumpton’s  Gap  and  on  to  Freder- 
ichtown.  The  first  enterprise  of  the  settlers  in  the 
valley  was  to  clear  up  the  forest  and  plant  tobacco. 
The  tobacco  was  packed  in  hogsheads,  to  which 
shafts  were  fixed,  and  they  were  wheeled  along 
this  road  to  market  Old  Mr.  Crampton  died 
Thursday  morning,  May  21),  1819,  at  the  age  of 
U  years. 

In  1 V 1 7  a  considerable  body  of  immigrants 
arrived  in  the  County,  from  a  very  unexpected 
quarter.  These  were  a  portion  of  Gen.  Burgoyne’s 
army,  which  had  surrendered  at  Saratoga  that 
year.  They  were  soon  assimulated.  by  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  became  good  and  useful  citizens.  Among 
these  was  a  young  Irishman,  who  had  been  press¬ 
ed  into  the  British  Army.  His  name  was  John 
Wild;  let.  A  short  time  after  this  surrender,  he 
earng  to  Ihg  ng,jghl)©rliood  of  Hagerstown,  and 
remained  there  for  some  time.  He  married  an 
English  lady,  named  Bishop.  He  was  afterwards 
made  a  Sergeant  and  Sergeant-Major  of  Infantry 
in  fjj@  Continental  Army  and  on  the  raising  of  a 
Battalion  of  Levies  (voltmtemij  in  that  section 
of  the  State  in  Iff!,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant 
of  Major  Henry  <  blither's  Battalion  in  Lt.  Col. 
Win.  Darke’s  Regiment  for  frontier  defence.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  battle:  under  May  Genl.  St. 
Clair,  with  Indians  on  the  Miami,  November  1191. 
He  was  afterwards  made  Ensign,  Lieutenant, 
Quartermaster,  and  Captain  of  the  Regular  Army; 
was  Brevet  Major  and  died  while  serving  as  mili¬ 
tary  Hon  keeper  at  Belle  Fontaine,  near  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  1821.  Fr«ii  him  descended  all  the  Whist¬ 
ler  family  in  this  country.  Col.  George  Whiatte, 
a  distinguished  civil  engineer,  ill  Russia,  was  one 
of  his  sons,  lie  also  left  several  sons  in  the 
TJ.  S.  Army.  Among  bis  descendants  is  Whistler 
the  distinguished  painter. 

Another  of  these  immigrants  was  Major  Alex¬ 
ander  Monroe,  of  Scotland,  who  settled  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County  and  died  here  November  6,  1797, 
-greatly  beloved.  He  was  buried  in  the  Episcopal 
graveyard  with  the  honors  of  war,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  great  concourse  of  peoph — the  Rev. 
George  Bower  conducting  the  services. 

In  September,  JfB4,  there  arrived  at  Funks- 


town  a  family  of  immigrants  who  excited  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  They  were  Dr.  Christian 
Boerstler,  his  wife  and  six  children  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  body  of  Germans.  Dr.  Boerst¬ 
ler  was  born  January  29,  1749,  in  the  Dukedom 
of  Duex  Fonts,  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ba¬ 
varia.  Owing  to  the  tyranny  of  the  German 
Princes  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  America. 
Accordingly,  in  1784,  he  demanded  passports. 
The  secretary  of  foreign  relations  of  his  native 
country  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pro¬ 
ject,  He  represented  to  him  the  long  and  dan¬ 
gerous  journey  he  was  undertaking,  and  the  wild 
and  unsettled  country  to  which  he  was  going,  and 
offered  him  a  high  position  under  the  Government. 
But  the  Doctor  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his 
purpose,  and’ after  the  passnorts  were  obtained,  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  seventy  families  of 
emigrants  as  their  leader  and  pioneer.  .On  his 
way  to  his  ship  he  met  with  his  Prince,  who 
inquired  where  he  w m  going  with  all  those  people. 
Boerstler  replied  that  he  was  going  to  America 
to  be  free.  "1  inter  your  reign  we  are  slaves  and 
if  you  continue  your  oppressions  much  longer  you 
will  have  no  subjects  to  rule.’-’  The  party  went 
in  boats  from  the  Kline  to  Rotterdam  and  there 
took  ship  for  Baltimore.  But  before  doing  so  a 
narrow  escape  was  made  from  being  forced  on  a 
slave  ship  hound  for  Batavia.  When  Dr.  Boerst¬ 
ler  landed  in  Baltimore  he  had  but  a  single  shill¬ 
ing  in  his  possession  and  owed  a  guinea  on  the 
ship.  He  found  means,  however,  to  make  his  way 
to  Washington  County  and  settled  in  Funkstown, 
He  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
County,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political 
movements  winch  resulted  m  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Ho  secured 
tlw  support  of  the  German  people  to  this  measure 
by  a  series  of  vigorous  essays  over  the  signature 
id  "Yolksfrewi."  During  the  Whiskey  Insur¬ 
rection  lie  bore  an  important  part  in  the  support 
of  the  Government.  He  took  an  active  int erect 
in  agriculture  and  wrote  many  articles  on  the 
importance  of  the  cultivation  of  clover.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  early  introduction  of 
that  crop  among  the  farmers  of  Washington 
County.  Raising  bees  was  also  a  matter  which 
greatly  interested  him  ami  lie  wrote  much  upon 
Hie  subject.  It,  yviis  he  who  furnished  for  many 
years  llie  reading  matter  for  the  German  Almanac 
ptiMisitef  in  Tlagerstown,  Col.  Boerstler,  who 
breams  Well  known  ill  the  war  of  1812  was  his 
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son.  Dr.  Boerstler  died  in  Funkstown,  March 
hi.  1833,  m  Llie  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  extract  from  a  life  of  the 
Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  gives  a  picture  of  the 
valley  at  an  early  date  and  refers  to  another  early 
settlement  in  Washington  county.  It  is  of  inter¬ 
est,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  inaccuracies 
contained  ill  it : 

“Ills  course  from  Frederick  was  nearly  in  a 
North  line,  to  what  is  now  Burkittsville,  and 
thence  diverging  to  nearly  east,  he  crossed  the 
mountain  through  what  is  now,  and  always  has 
been  known  as  “Crampton’s  Gap,”  thence  by  way 
of  Rohrersville  in  Pleasant  Valley,  and  Keedys- 
ville  on  the  Antietam,  about  three  miles  southwest 
from  where  Boonsboro  now  stands;  thence  in  a 
westerly  direction  to  the  settlements  on  the  Con- 
nogocheague,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of 
Hagerstown;  and  the  place  where  he  preached  at 
the  time,  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  what  is  now  “Saint  Paul’s  Church,”  in 
the  vicinity  of  Clearspring,  which  is  the  oldest 
congregation  in  that  country.  Here  the  first  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  county  was  made,  the  first  settlers 
being  Germans,  and  members  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  churches;  as  Reformed  families  1  can 
name  the  Kershners,  Seiberts,  Sellers,  and  Prices. 
They  settled  on  the  Conococheague,  because  in  :t 
they  found  good  timber  for  building  and  other 
pses,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  valley  was  destitute  of 
timber,  and  only  covered  with  scrub-oak  and 
h a zl e-bushes.  Near  Clearspring  and  on  the  Po¬ 
tomac,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  fort 
they  built,  and  in  which  they  kept  their  families 
when  the  Indians  became  troublesome.  This  was 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  Gen.  Braddock  and  was  then 
called  Fort  Frederick  and  is  still  known  by  that 
name.*  The  country  -was  then  destitute  of  roads 
and  the  way  pursued  by  Mr.  Schlatter  was  simply 
a  horse  path  or  trail,  though  afterwards  laid  out 
into  a  public  road,  and  so  used  until  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  as  the  great  highway  to  the  West. 
Who  the  honest  Swiss  was,  I  cannot  tell  but  pre¬ 
sume  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  families  I  have 
named.  (Letter  from  Lewis  Ml  Harbaugh,  Esq., 
of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  dated  Dec.  13,  1856.) 

“On  the  7th  of  June  1748,  I  continued  forty 
miles  farther  to  Monocacy  in  the  province .  of 


Maryland,  where  on  the  11th,  in  Fredericktown,  a 
newly  laid  out  town,  I  preached  a  preparatory 
sermon  in  the  sdbfiilhouse ;  and  on  the  same  day, 
in  company  with  an  elder  of  this  congregation, 
who  of  his  own  free  will  offered  to  accompany  me 
through  Virginia,  I  continued  my  journey  thirty- 
four  miles  farther  to  Conochocheague,  crossing  the 
so-called  Blue  Mountains,  so  that  we  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  in  C-onnogocheague  till  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  9tli,  when  we  came  to  the  house 
of  an  honest  Swiss,  and  gratefully  enjoyed  a  very 
pleasant  rest.  I  preached  there  yet  on  the  same 
clay.  This  congregation,  lying  to  the  north  from 
Maryland,  and  hence  belonging  still  to  Penns)  1- 
vania,  might  be  served  by  the  ministry  at  Mo¬ 
nocacy.  Here  in  this  region  there  are  very  fruit¬ 
ful  fields  for  grain  and  pasture;  they  produce 
Turkish  Corn  almost  without  any  manure,  among 
which  are  stalks  ten  and  more  feet  long;  and  the 
grass  is  exceedingly  fine.  In  this  neighborhood 
there  are  still  many  Indians,  who  are  well  dis¬ 
posed  and  very  obliging,  and  are  not  disinclined 
toward  Christians,  when  they  are  not  made  drunk 
by  strong  drink.  After  the  sermon,  we  left  and 
passed  on  ten  miles  farther  toward  the  Potomac 
river,  which  is  at  this  place  one  mile  wide,  from 
which  also  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  place,  where 
the  Connogocheague  stream  falls  into  this  river. 
Here  is  a  boundary  at  once  between  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Virginia  and  between  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  This  evening  we  journeyed  fifteen 
miles  without  having  seen  either  a  house  or  a  hu¬ 
man  being;  but  we  saw  deer  in  droves.” 

“The  point  where  we  crossed  the  Potomac  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Connogocheague  is  where  Wil¬ 
liamsport  now  stands,  which  is  next  to  the  ablest 
town  in  the  county.  Here  it  was  then  supposed 
the  line,  run  along  afterward  (in  1761)  by  Mason 
and  Dixon,  would  strike  the  Potomac.'" 

(Letter  of  Lewis  M.  Harbaugh,  Esq.,  of  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.,  December  13,  1856.) 

The  Potomac  is  not  ordinarily  a  mile  wide — 
it  may  have  been  swollen  by  rains  at  the  time. 
“Some  of  the  early  settlers  in  Martinsburg  and 
vicinity  say  that  they  remember  when  the  river 
spread  itself  very  wide,  so  that  when  high,  it  might 
with  truth  be  said,  it  was  about  a  mile  wide.” 

(Letter  from  Rev.  J.  G.  Wolf.) 


"This 'of  course  is  incorrect. 
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@w^HE  first  settlers  arrived  in  our  valley  while 
JJI  the  border  disputes  between  the  Provinces 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  at 
their  height.  This  dispute  about  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  Provinces,  which 
was  'not  settled  until  after  a  most  elaborate 
instrument  had  been  executed  on  the  4ith  of 
July,  1760,  involved  the  settlers  of  the  disputed 
territory  in  many  bloody  affrays  and  in  much 
perplexity.  Its  final  settlement,  which  was  not 
consummated  until  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line 
had  been  laid  out  in  1767,  gave  the  colonists 
peace  but  deprived  Maryland  of  a  large  and  most 
valuable  strip  of  territory  which  was  justly  a  por¬ 
tion  of  her  domain.  According  to  the  claim  of 
Lord  Baltimore  the  Maryland  line  would  have  run 
due  west  from  a  point  on  the  Delaware  river 
which  would  have  thrown  the  southern  part  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  within  his  territory. 

In  giving  a  correct  sketch  of  the  disputes 
which  were  settled  by  the  running  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  Line,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
matters  foreign  to  our  County  and  to 'our  present 
purpose.  But  as  this  famous  line  is  the  northern 
boundary  of  our  county,  and  our  County  was  so 
deeply  concerned  and  affected  by  -its  final  settle¬ 
ment,  it  is  deemed  well  to  give  a  short  sketch  of 
the  whole  boundary  in  question  as  far  as  it  affects 
our  northern  line.  The  line  which  divides  Mary¬ 
land  from  Delaware,  is  also  a  portion  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line.  But  the  name  is  generally  un¬ 
derstood  to  refer  simply  to  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  Maryland,  the  line  which  was  a  household 
word  throughout  the  United  States  for  nearly  fifty 


years,  the  line  dividing  free  States  from  the 
slave  holding  States. 

In  the  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore  by  Charles 
I  the  northern  limit  of  the  Province  was  “unto 
that  part  of  the  Bay  of  Delaware  on  the  north, 
which  lieth  under  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude, 
where  New  England  is  terminated;  and  all  the 
tract  of  land  within  the  following  limits  to-wit: 
passing  from  the  said  Delaware  Basin  a  right  line 
with  the  degree  aforesaid,  unto  the  true  meridian 
of  the  first  fountain  of  the  river  Potomac,  thence 
running  towards  the  south  unto  the  further  banks 
of  said  river  &c.”  The  proper  location  of  the  first 
fountain  of  the  Potomac,  and  whether  the  first 
fountain  of  the  North  branch  or  the  South  branch 
was  intended,  involved  the  Colony,  and  afterwards 
the  State,  in  a  protracted  controversy  with  Vir¬ 
ginia  which  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the 
claims  of  the  latter  state.  With  that  controversy, 
however,  we  are  not  concerned  in  this  history. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Province  of  Mary¬ 
land  extended  to  the  southern  line  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Under  that  name  was  included  the  im¬ 
mense  grant  to  the  Plymouth  Company  of  all  the 
North  American  Continent  between  the  40th  and 
48th  degrees  of  north  latitude;  that  territory  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  to  a  point 
many  miles  north  of  the  City  of  Quebec  and 
included  all  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Ottawa 
besides  about  a  third  of  the  whole  present  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States.  Within  the  territory 
was  included  the  New  Netherlands,  claimed  by 
the  Dutch  by  virtue  of  Henry  Hudson’s  discovery, 
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and  settled  by  them.  Under  their  protection  a 
settlement  was  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  river,  but  not  until  a  settlement  of  Swedes 
had  also  been  established-  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood.  These  two  colonies  goon  engaged  in  hostili¬ 
ties  which  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Swedes  by  the  Dutch. 

In  1659  these  settlements  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  in  January  of  that 
year  Col.  Xathaniel  Ltze  was  sent  by  the  Provin¬ 
cial  government  “to  tin-  nretraided  governor  of  a 
people  seated  in  Delaware  Bay  and  to  inform  him 
that  they  were  seated  within  his  lordship’s  prov¬ 
ince  without  notice."  And  lie  was  also  privately 
instructed  "that  if  he  find  opportunity  he  shall 
insinuate  to  them  that  if  they  will  make  applica¬ 
tion  to  his  lordship's  government  they  shall  find 
good  terms  Recording  to  his  conditions  of  planta¬ 
tion.” 

His  Dordship’s  order  to  the  Dutch  to  vacate 
were  disregarded  and  a  diplomatic  negotiation 
between  the  government  of  Maryland  and  New 
Netherlands  ensued  wherein  the  rights  and  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Dutch  were  fully  set  forth.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  historian  “Diedrieh  Knickerbocker” 
the  Marylanders  had  also  made  a  settlement  on 
Delaware  Bay  and  the  Dutch  attempted  to  dis¬ 
possess  them.  A  formidable  expedition  says  that 
veracious  chronicler,  “was  intended  to  drive  the 
Marylanders  from  the  Schuylkill :  of  which  they 
had  recently  taken  possession,  and  which  was 
claimed  as  part  of  the  province  of  New  Nether¬ 
lands.  for  it  appears  that  at  this  time  our  infant 
colony  was  in  that  enviable  state,  so  much  coveted 
by  ambitious  nations,  that  is  to  say,  the  government 
had  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  part  of  which  it  en¬ 
joyed  and  the  greater  part  of  which  it  had 
continually  to  quarrel  about.  Admiral  Jan 
Jansen  Alpendam  was  a  man  of  great  metal 
and  prowess  and  was  in  no  way  dismayed  at  the 
character  of  the  enemy,  who  were  represented  as 
a  gigantic,  gunpowder  race  of  men,  who  lived  on 
hoe-cakes  and  bacon,  drank  mint  juleps  and  apple 
toddv,  and  were  exceedingly  expert  at  boxing, 
biting,  gouging,  tar  and  feathering  and  a  variety 
of  other  athletic  accomplishments  which  they  had 
borrowed  from  their  cousins-german  and  pro¬ 
totypes,  the  Virginians,  to  whom  they  had  ever 
borne  considerable  resemblance.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  alarming  representations,  the  Admiral 
entered  the  Schuylkill  most  undauntedly  with  his 
fleet  and  arrived  without  disaster  or  opposition  at 


the  place  of  destination.  Here  he  attacked  the 
enemy  in  a  vigorous  speech  in  Low  Dutch,  which 
the  wary  Kieft  had  previously  put  in  his  pocket; 
wherein  he  courteously  commenced  by  calling 
them  a  pack  of  lazy,  touting,  dram-drinking,  cock- 
fighting,  horse-racing,  slave-driving,  tavern-haunt¬ 
ing,  Sabbath-breaking,  mulatto-breeding  upstarts; 
and  concluded  by  ordering  them  to  evacuate  the 
country  immediately,  to  which  they  most  laconi¬ 
cally  replied  in  plain  English,  They’d  see  him 
damned  first.’  Now  this  was  a  reply  for  which 
neither  Jan  Jansen  Alpendam,  nor  Wilhelmus 
Kieft  had  made  any  calculation,  and  finding  him- 
g|lf  totally  unable  to  answer  so  terrible  a  rebuff 
with  suitable  hostility,  he  concluded  that  his  wisest 
course  was  to  -return  home  and  report  progress.” 

The  negotiation  was  a  protracted  one  and 
embassadors  were  sent  to  Holland  to  enforce  Lord 
Baltimore’s  demands,  but  they  could  obtain  no 
further  concession  than  an  order  to  the  Dutch  set¬ 
tlers  around  Cape  Henlopen  to  remove.  New 
Castle  and  Northern  Delaware  were  retained  by 
the  Dutch,  the  whole  of  New  Netherlands  was  then 
conquered  by  the  English,  the  king  having  granted 
the  territory  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York. 
Thenceforth  the  disputed  settlements  which  em¬ 
braced  only  a  small  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Maryland  along  the  Delaware  were  taken  into  New 
York,  although  they  were  clearly  within  Lord 
Baltimore’s  grant,  and  retained  by  the  Duke  of 
York  until  his  grant  to  William  Penn.  This 
grant  which  was  made  to  Penn  after  much  impor¬ 
tunity,  contained  general  words  of  restriction  as 
to  Lord  Baltimore’s  interests,  especially  reserving 
from  the  grant  any  lands  which  may  previously 
have  been  granted  to  Baltimore.  Upon  this  con¬ 
dition  Lord  Baltimore  assented.  The  lines  of 
Penn’s  grant  were  the  Delaware  on  the  east 
“whence  it  extended  westward  five  degrees  of  lon¬ 
gitude.  the  43d  degree  of  latitude  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  south,  a  circle  of  twelve  miles  drawn 
around  New  Castle,  to  the  beginning  of  the  40th 
degree  of  latitude.”  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  40th  degree  of  latitude  was  the  northern 
boundary  of  Maryland.  The  instrument  did  not 
specify  what  was  meant  by  “a  circle  of  twelve  miles 
drawn  around  New  Castle,”  whether  it  was  in¬ 
tended  that  the  circle  should  he  twelve  miles  in 
circumference,  or  to  have  a  diameter  of  twelve 
miles  with  New  Castle  for  its  centre,  or  to  have  a 
radius  of  twelve  miles ;  nor  did  it  specify  any  par¬ 
ticular  point  within  New  Castle  from  which  the 
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measurement  was  to  begin.  No  matter  which  cir¬ 
cle  was  intended  the  conditions  were  impossible  to 
be  gratified  and  this  uncertainty  gave  Penn  his 
opportunity  to  claim  everything,  and  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted  and  tortuous  negotiation  extending  over 
many  years  to  finally  gain  his  point.  At  an  inter¬ 
view  between  Penn's  representative  and  Lord 
Baltimore  at  Upland,  what  is  now  Chester,  it  was 
discovered  to  the  amazement  and  confusion  of  the 
former  that  that  town  was  twelve  miles  south  of 
the  40th  parallel,  the  northern  limit  of  Maryland 
and  that  thus  Lord  Baltimore’s  domain  would 
extend  to  the  Schuylkill.  This  discovery  led  to 
fresh  importunities  for  an  additional  grant  from 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  finally,  in  August  1682, 
granted  him.  what  in  nowise  belonged  to  the 
grantor,  the  town  of  New  Castle  and  with  the 
territory  twelve  miles  around  it  and  extending 
south  of  it  to  Cape  ILenlopen.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  history  to  follow  this 
negotiation  and  show  how  the  Proprietor  of  Mary¬ 
land  was  finally  cozened  out  of  his  rights. 

This  circle  around  New  Castle  required  in 
Penn’s  first  grant,  gave  rise  to  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line  and  also  give  the  curious  shape  to  the  northern 
border  of  Delaware  and  the  corresponding  south¬ 
ern  boundry  of  Pennsylvania.  An  examination 
of  the  map  shows,  where  the  three  states  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  come  together, 
or  rather  where  they  should  come  together,  a  small 
point  which  separates  them.  Various  measure¬ 
ments  have  made  the  area  of  this  lost  bit  of  land 
all  the  way  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
acres.  William  Smith  and  his  ancestors  had  lived 
there  for  generations,  always  supposing  that  they 
were  in  Delaware  until  1849,  when  a  survey  by 
United  States  officers  disclosed  the  old  error.  Ad¬ 
vantage  has  been  taken  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
jurisdiction  to  make  the  strip  the  location  in  the 
past  of  several  duels  and  a  few  prize  fights,  but 
with  these  exceptions  nothing  approaching  blood¬ 
shed  has  marked  the  progress  of  the  half-century 
struggle  between  William  Smith  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1685  the  referees  to  whom  the  controversy 
had  been  committed  by  the  king  decided  in  favor 
of  Penn’s  claims  that  Lord  Baltimore’s  grant 
included  only  '‘lands  uncultivated  and  inhabited 
by  savages  and  that  the  territory  along  the  Dela¬ 
ware  had  been  settled  by  Christians  antecedently 
to  his  grant  and  was  therefore  not  included  within 
it.”  They  then  proceeded  to  divide  what  is  now 


the  State  of  Delaware  nearly  equally  betwen  the 
two  claimants.  Lord  Baltimore  being  at  that 
time  threatened  with  a  loss  of  his  whole  Province 
by  a  writ  of  quo  warnfato  to  which  had  been  issued, 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  quietly  to  this 
unjust  decision. 

An  agreement  between  the  contending  parties 
as  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Maryland  having 
been  made  in  1732,  a  suit  to  compel  its  specific 
performance  was  begun  in  chancery.  In  May  1750 
Chancellor  Hardwicke  rendered  his  decision  in 
which  lie  held  that  the  circle  around  New  Castle 
which  was  to  determine  the  beginning  of  the  divis¬ 
ion  line  between  the  Provinces,  was  to  be  of 
twelve  miles  radius  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  in  a  further  decision  that  it  should  be  twelve 
miles  of  horizontal  measure  and  not  of  superficial 
measure.  The  Proprietor  of  Maryland  having 
made  objections  to  the  execution  of  the  decree,  a 
final  agreement  between  the  parties  was  entered 
into  in  1760.  This  agreement  contained  provis¬ 
ions  for  the  proiection'of  Maryland  grants  which 
should  fall  into  Pennsylvania  and  like  protection 
to  Pennsylvania  grants  which  should  be  thrown 
on  the  other  side.  The  northern  boundary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreement  of  1732,  was  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  running  a  line  due  west  from  Cape 
Henlopen,  (a  point  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
present  cape)  across  the  peninsula;  this  line  is 
the  present  southern  boundary  of  Delaware.  From 
(ho  centre  of  this  line  should  be  drawn  and  bear 
northerly  (in  fact  4  degrees  west)  until  it  touched 
as  a  tangent  the  circle  of  12  miles  radius  around 
New  Castle.  If  that  point  should  prove  to  be  a 
point  15  miles  south  of  the  southernmost  part  of 
the  then  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  due  west  line 
of  the  survey  was  to  start  there  and  run  its 
proper  course  and  distance.  But  if  the  tangent 
point  should  fall  short  of  the  point  for  starting 
west,  as  indicated,  then  from  the  tangent  point 
on  the  circle  a  line  should  be  projected  through 
that  part  of  the  circle  due  north  until  it  bi-sected 
the  circle  and  from  the  point  of  bi-section  a  due 
north  line  should  be  run  till  it  reached  a  point 
on  the  latitude  of  15  miles  south  of  Philadelphia, 
and  theu  start  west.  The  line  within  the  circle 
formed  no  part  of  the  boundary  and  only  served 
to  ascertain  the  true  point  at  which  to  start  the 
due  north  line  from  the  upper  segment  of  the 
circle.  So  that  the  boundary  between  Delaware 
and  Maryland  was  the  base  line,  then  a  line  from 
the  peninsula  base  to  the  tangent  point;  then 
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along  the  segment  ol  the  circle,  as  the  stones  indi¬ 
cate,  to  the  north  line.  All  east  of  the  tan¬ 
gent  line  and  segment  was  Delaware,  all  west  was 
Maryland.  Prom  the  point  where  the  circle  left 
the  north  line,  the  Delaware  interest  ceased 
and  it  became  a  question  solely  between  Baltimore 
and  Penn  under  his  Pennsylvania  charter. 

It  resulted  that  the  projection  north  of  the 
circle  was  the  necessary  running,  and  as  that  pro¬ 
jection  was  a  north  line,  three  miles  and  a 
half  long,  and  the  curve  of  the  circle  on  its  trend 
eastward  kept  widening  from  the  point  of  bi-sec¬ 
tion,  at  the  spot  where  this  curve  reached  the  lati¬ 
tude  on  which  the  north  line  stopped,  there  was 
between  the  end  of  the  north  line  and  the  corres¬ 
ponding  point  on  the  circle  a  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  clue  west  line  is  what  is 
popularly  known  as  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 

Hncler  the  deed  of  It  GO  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  lay  down  the  lines.  They  met  at 
New  Castle  to  begin  work  on  the  19th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1760.  They  made  but  slow  progress  and  the 
Penns  and  Calvert  who  were  at  the  time  in  Lon¬ 
don,  becoming  impatient  at  the  delay,  engaged 
diaries  Mason  and  James  Dixon  of  that  city,  to 
complete  the  survey.  These  two  men  are  described 
as  mathematicians  and  surveyors,  or  merely  as 
Surveyors,  but  it  is  evident  they  were  both  men 
of  profound  scientific  learning.  Both  were  after¬ 
wards  elected  members  of  the  American  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Society.  Mason  was  at  one  time  assistant  at 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  After  re¬ 
turning  from  their  work  in  America  which  in¬ 
cluded,  in  addition  to  laying  down  the  boundary 
line,  the  measurement  of  the  length  of  a  degree 
fit  longitude  in  Maryland,  they  were  sent  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hspy  by  the  Royal  Society  to  ob¬ 
serve  the'  transit  of  Tenns,  Mason  did  other 
important  astronomical  work.  Later  in  life  he 
came  to  Philadelphia  and  became  a  citizen  of  that 
city  where  he  died  in  1787.  Dixon  died  in  Dur¬ 
ham.  England,  ten  years  previously. 

These  two  men  whose  names  have  become  so 
familiar  to  Americans,  left  England  in  August 
1763,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  the  15th  of 
November.  The  work  on  the  boundary  line  was 
be uu n  early  the  following  year  and  completed  in 
1767.  In  1768  the  placing  of  the  stones  was  com- 
plelod.  Tn  establishing  the  difficult  points  around 
the  circle  hounding  Delaware  on  the  North,  one  of 
which  was  to  he  the  beginning  of  the  line  in  the 
west,  these  seienfific  engineers  with  their  superior 


instruments,  reported  that  the  line  as  ascertained 
by  them  would  not  pass  one  inch  to  the  westward 
or  eastward  “of  the  points  indicated  by  the  colonial 
surveyors  several  years  previously,  and  that  the 
sighting  along  poles  and  the  rude  chain  measure¬ 
ments  of  1761  and  1762  would  have  answered 
every  purpose,  had  the  Proprietors  so  thought.” 
The  beginning  of  the  east  and  west  line  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  setting  up  a  “remarkable  stone”  hearing 
on  its  east  and  north  faces  the  arms  of  the  Penns 
and  on  the  other  sides  the  Baltimore  coat  of  arms. 
Beginning  at  this  stone,  the  end  of  the  line  fifteen 
statute  miles  due  south  of  the  most  southern  point 
of  Philadelpfina,  the  line,  which  is  known  as 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  in  political  history,  was  ex¬ 
tended  due  west  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles, 
eighteen  chains  and  twenty-one  links  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  miles,  thirty-eight  chains 
and  thirty-six  links  due  west  from  the  river  Del¬ 
aware,  and  would  have  continued  it  to  the  end  of 
five  degrees  of  longitude  the  western  bounds  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  but  hostile  Indians  pre¬ 
vented. 

As  the  surveying  party  proceeded  westward 
they  cut  down  the  trees  of  the  forests  through 
which  they  passed,  making  a  path  or  “visto”  as 
they  called  it,  eight  yards  wide,  or  four  yards  on 
either  side  of  the  line.  During  the  month  of 
October  1765  the  party  was  engaged  on  the  part 
of  the  line  which  bounds  Washington  County  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  that 
month  they  had  ascended  the  summit  of  North 
Mountain  whence  they  observed  the  Potomac  river. 
On  the  4th  of  June,  1766  they  had  reached  the 
Little  Allegheny  and  there  broke  off  work  through 
fear  of  the  Indians.  A  number  of  months  was 
occupied  in  negotiating  with  the  Six  Nations,  and 
under  the  escort  of  a.  body  of  braves  the  party 
reached  the  point  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
miles  from  the  Delaware  river,  just  thirty-six 
miles  from  the  proposed  end  of  the  line.  They 
dared  go  no  further  because  their  Indian  escorts 
ordered  them  to  desist  at  this  point.  Before  the 
survey  was  finally  abandoned  twenty-six  of  the 
party  became  frightened  and  left  their  com¬ 
rades.  The  line  was  completed  by  other  surveyors 
many  years  afterwards  and  its  end  is  shown  by  a 
caisson  of  stones  five  feet  in  height  which  is  'the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Slate  of  Maryland.” 

Lord  Chancellor  Harrlwicke  in' his  decree 
had  specified  how  the  boundary  lines  should  he 
marked  and  in  obedience  to  this  decree  a  stone  was 
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erected  at  the  end  of  every  mile  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  foot  of  Sideling  Hill.  Every  five 
mile  stone  was  larger  than  the  others,  and  had 
engraved  on  the  north  side  the  arms  of  Thomas 
and  Richard  Penn  and  on  the  south  face  the  arms 
of  Frederick  Lord  Baltimore.  The  intermediate 
stones  have  the  letter  P  on  the  north  face  and  M 
on  the  south  face.  The  country  to  the  west  of 
Sideling  Hill,  being  so  very  mountainous  as  to 
render  it  in  most  places  extremely  difficult  and 
expensive,  and  in  some  impracticable,  to  convey 
stones  or  boundaries  which  had  been  prepared  and 
marked,  to  their  proper  stations,  instead  of  using 
such  marked  stones  the  line  westward  from  that 
point  to  the  “top  of  the  Alleghany  Ridge”  was 
si:own  by  raising  on  the  tops  of  mountains  and 
ridges  over  which  the  line  passed,  heaps  or  piles 
of  stone  or  earth  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
yards  in  diameter,  at  bottom  and  six  to  seven  feet 
in  height.  Westward  of  the  “Alleghany  Ridge” 
posts  were  erected  and  surrounded  with  piles  of 
stone  or  earth  about  seven  feet  high.  The  regu¬ 
lar  boundary  stones  are  of  “oolitic  limestone  or  the 
Portland  stone  of  Great  Britain”  and  they  were 
carefully  cut  in  England.  A  sufficient  number 
was  sent  over  to  mark  the  whole  line.  Those  not 
used  were  left  near  Fort  Frederick  and  some  of 
them  are  probably  there  now.  A  few  years  ago  a 
visitor  to  Fort  Frederick  saw  one  used  as  a  corner 
stone  upon  which  the  sills  of  a  com  house  rested 
and  four  or  five  formed  into  steps  for  a  negro’s 
cabin.  Several  of  them  were  also  used  for  steps 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Seibert,  of  Clearspring, 
and  one  is  preserved  in  the  rooms  of  the  Md. 
Historical  Society.  Thus  the  dispute  was  finally 
ended  after  a  bitter  contest  lasting  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

But  during  this  time  the  controversy  had  not 
been  simply  on  paper  and  between  the  Proprietors. 
It  had  given  rise  to  a  regular  border  warfare. 
The  disputed  territorv  being  unquestionably  within 
the  limits  of  Lord  Baltimore’s  grant,  great  num¬ 
bers  of  persons  obtained  grants  of  the  fine  lands 
in  the  belt  from  Lord  Baltimore  and  made  their 
homes  there.  The  Penns  also  undertook  to  grant 
the  lands  to  settlers,  so  there  necessarily  arose 
conflicts  between  these  different  claimants  to  the 
same  soil.  Fights  and  bloodshed  followed  and  all 
was  confusion  and  turmoil.  Some  settlers  who 
had  obtained  grants  from  one  Province  went  forth¬ 
with  and  got  deeds  from  the  other  and  sought  to 


evade  the  payment  of  taxes  to  either  government 
by  claiming  to  be  under  the  other  when  the  collec¬ 
tor  of  one  came  along.  Several  Catholic  settle¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  debatable  ground  under 
the  distinct  impression  that  they  were  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Maryland.  Several  of  these  received 
harsh  and  severe  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Penn¬ 
sylvanians.  Hard  knocks  being  given  and  received 
we  find  brave  Col.  Thomas  Cressap  on  the  stage 
both  giving  and  receiving.  Lord  Baltimore  had 
sent  him  to  the  disputed  border  with  orders  to 
Iiold  the  country  for  him.  He  settled  himself 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  opposite  Colum¬ 
bia.  Here  he  constructed  a  block  house  and  occu¬ 
pied  it  with  his  family.  In  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood  a  colony  of  Germans  had  settled  under  Penn¬ 
sylvania  grants.  Cressap  raised  a  party  of  fifty 
men  and  marched  against  these  invaders.  The 
scheme  was  to  drive  them  out  and  divide  their 
lands  among  the  members  of  the  party.  In  the 
fracas  which  ensued  a  Pennsylvanian  named 
Knowels  Dant  was  killed.  The  sheriff  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  then  proceeded  against  Cressap  with  a  posse. 
They  attempted  to  surprise  that  wary  leader.  But 
he  obtained  information  of  their  movements  and 
secured  himself,  together  with  six  associates,  in 
his  house  and  stood  on  the  defensive  while  the 
official  read  his  warrant  and  called  upon  Cressap 
to  surrernder.  Cressap  was  provided  with  an 
abundance  of  fire  arms  and  attacked  the  sheriff  so 
furiously  that  be  gave  up  all  hope  of  taking  him 
by  force.  When  night  came  on  the  sheriff  found 
means  fo  set  fire  to  the  house  and  offered  to 
quench  it,  if  the  inmates  would  surrender,  but 
those  who  made  the  proposal  were  met  with  a 
volley.  When  the  whole  building  was  enveloped 
in  flames,  Cressap  and  his  family  and  his  party 
rushed  out,  firing  upon  the  enemy  as  they  ran. 
In  the  confusion,  one  of  Cressap’s  men,  Michael 
Reisner,  shot  clown  by  mistake  one  of  his  com¬ 
rades,  Lanchlan  Malone.  Cressap  was  apprehend¬ 
ed,  and  according  to  the  representation  of  the 
Government  of  the  Provinces  of  the  King,  in  an 
address  to  his  Majesty,  with  four  of  his  compan¬ 
ions,  “were  hurried  into  the  Gaols  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  one  of  them  actually  per¬ 
ished  for  want  of  sustenance,  and  the  rest  now 
Lye.”  The  jail  to  which  Cressap  was  carried  was  in 
Philadelphia  and  as  he  Was  borne  through  that 
#ty,  we  are  assured  that  the  streets,  doors  and 
windows  were  thronged  with  spectators  to  see  the 
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Maryland  Monster,  who  taunted  the  crowd  by 
exclaiming,  ‘why  this  is  the  finest  city  in  the 
Province  of  Maryland  !’  ” 

In  the  midst  of  the  Pennsylvania  boundary 
dispute  the  Six  Nations  made  a  claim  to  a  large 
part  of  the  territory  of  Maryland,  including  our 
own  The  French  and  Indian  war  was 

threatening  and  it  was  thought  safest  to  satisfy 
their  demands.  The  Governor  consequently  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission,  to  treat  with  them  and  this 
was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  many  wrangles 
between  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly.  The 
Assembly  denied  the  right  of  the  Governor  to 
make  the  appointment  and  to  assert  their  own 
authority,  added  two  names  to  the  list  of  com¬ 
missioners.  This  offended  His  Excellency  and  he 


iet  the  whole  matter  drop.  But  later  on  as  the 
situation  became  more  threatening,  the  Governor 
appointed  a  commission  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
and  paid  their  expenses  out  of  the  ordinary  rev¬ 
enues,  In  consideration  of  the  payment  of  three 
hundred  pounds  current  money  of  Pennsylvania, 
partly  in  goods  and  partly  in  gold  money,  the 
nations  renounced  and  disclaimed  to  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  all  the  lands  that  lie  on  the  Potomac,  alias 
Cohongaroutan,  or  Susquehanna  rivers  up  to  Capt. 
Thomas  Cressap’s  hunting  cabin  on  the  uppermost 
fork  of  the  Potomac. 

One  of  tije  crown  stones  in  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line  stands  near  Midvale,  Franklin  County,  Pa., 
and  is  protected  by  a  wire  screen  from  relic  hun¬ 
ters. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


NE  morning  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1755, 
a  small  army  descended  the  western  side 
of  the  South  Mountain,  winding  like  a 
scarlet  thread  down  through  Turner’s 
Gap  where  now  passes  the  National  Pike,  down 
to  the  site  of  Boonsboro  and  on  through  the 
unsettled  plain,  across  the  Antietam  at  the  "Devil’s 
Back  Bone”  where  “Delemere”  Mill  afterwards 
stood,  and  on  over  the  broad  trail  which  an 
advance  detachment  had  laid  out,  to  the  settlement 
of  Conococheague  the  present  town  of  Williams¬ 
port.  This  was  the  first  regularly  organized  army 
ever  seen  in  the  Y  alley  of  the  Antietam.  A  little 
more  than  a  century  later  the  spectacle  had  grown 
sadly  familiar. 

In  1755  the  seven  years  war  had  begun  and  at 
first  disaster  and  disgrace  had  attended  the  Brit¬ 
ish  upon  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  Great  Commoner  the  war 
ended  with  the  British  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  greater  portion  of  North  America. 

Tn  the  early  part  of  1754  every  Indian  sud¬ 
denly  and  mysteriously  disappeared  from  our 
valley.  .Rut  the  mystery  was  soon  solved.  The 
emissaries  of  France  had  been  among  them  and 
had  enlisted  their  aid  in  their  scheme  of  taking 
possession  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  of  the  present  British  Territory 
in  America  and  the  flourishing  settlements  on  the 
lower  Mississippi,  which  they  already  held.  As  is 
well  known,  England  claimed  the  whole  of  North 
America  by  virtue  of  Cabot’s  discovery.  The 
French  had  established  a  colony  at  New  Orleans 
and  their  settlements  were  gradually  extending  up 
the  Mississippi  river  and  when  the  English  Gov¬ 


ernment  made  a  grant  of  certain  privileges  beyond 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Ohio  Company, 
the  French  began  to  establish  rapidly  a  chain  of 
forts  from  Canada  to  their  Mississippi  settlements. 
The  object  was  to  confine  the  English  possessions 
to  the  Atlantic  slope.  Upon  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  construction  of  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  pres- 
'  ent  site  of  Pittsburg,  George  Washington,  then 
a  youth,  was  dispatched  through  the  wilderness 
with  a  remonstrance  from  the  Governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

In  order  to  put  an  effectual  end  to  French 
pretensions  General  Braddock  was  sent  to  America 
with  a  thousand  British  regulars.  He  enlisted 
a  number  of  colonial  troops  and  invited  Wash¬ 
ington  to  accompany  him  as  his  aid.  For  com¬ 
mander  of  such  an  expedition,  no  worse  selec¬ 
tion  could  have  been  made  than  that  of  Braddock. 
He  was  a  brave  soldier,  but  was  as  ignorant  of 
the  people  lie  had  to  contend  with  and  the  face 
of  the  country  he  had  to  traverse,  as  he  was  super- 
silious.  He  regarded  those  who  wished  to  inform 
liim,  with  the  utmost  contempt.  He  was  a  marti¬ 
net  and  had  hut  slight  regard  for  soldiers  who 
could  not  go  through  with  their  exercises  with 
the  precision  he  was  accustomed  to  exact  in  the 
parades  of  Begent  Park.  The  fate  which  would 
overtake  such  a  man,  who  knew  nothing  and  re¬ 
fused  instruction,  was  but  too  plain  to  the  practical 
and  experienced  mind  of  Washington,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him,  and  who  no  doubt  expected  to  share 
that  fate.  In  conversation  with  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  at  Frederick  City,  Braddock  said  “after  taking 
Fort  Duquesne  I  am  to  proceed  to  Niagara;  and 
having  taken  that,  to  Frontenac,  if  the  season  will 
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allow  time,  and  I  suppose  it  will;  for  Duquesne 
can  hardly  detain  me  over  three  or  four  days, 
and  then  I  see  nothing  that  can  effect  my  march 
to  Niagara.  A  few  weeks  later  he,  and  nearly  all 
of  his  regulars,  had  been  shot  down  before  reach¬ 
ing  Duquesne,  by  the  Indians  who  could  not  detain 
him  above  three  or  four  days.  “Having  before 
revolved  in  my  mind.”  remarked  the  sagacious 
Franklin,  “the  long  line  his  army  must  make  in 
their  march  by  a  very  narrow  road  to  be  cut  for 
them  through  the  woods  and  bushes,  and  also  what 
1  had  read  of  a  former  defeat  of  fifteen  hundred 
French,  who  invaded  the  Illinois  country,  I  con¬ 
ceived  some  doubts  and  some  fears  for  the  event 
of  the  campaign.  But  I  ventured  only  to  say, 
‘To  be  sure,  sir,  if  you  arrive  well  before  Fort 
Duquesne,  with  these  fine  troops,  so  well  provided 
with  artillery,  the  fort,  though  completely  forti¬ 
fied  and  assisted  with  a  very  strong  garrison,  can 
probably  make  but  a  short  resistance.  The  only 
danger  I  apprehend  of  obstruction  to  your  march, 
is  from  the  ambuscades  of  the  Indians,  who,  by 
constant  practice,  are  dextrous  in  laying  and  exe¬ 
cuting  them;  and  the  slender  line,  nearly  four 
miles  long,  which  your  army  must  make,  may 
expose  it  to  be  attacked  by  surprise  in  its  flanks, 
and  to  be  cut  like  a  thread  into  several  pieces, 
which,  from  their  distance  cannot  come  up  in  time 
to  support  each  other.”  He  smiled  at  my  igno¬ 
rance,  and  replied,  ‘These  savages  may  indeed  be 
a  formidable  enemy  to  your  raw  American  militia, 
but  upon  the  King’s  regular  and  disciplined 
troops,  sir,  it  is  in; possible  they  should  make  any 
impression,  I  was  conscious  of  an  impropriety  in 
disputing  with  a  military  man  in  matters  of  his 
profession  and  said  no  more.” 

Braddock  had  been  detained  for  a  considerable 
time  at  Frederick  City  which  place  he  had  reached 
on  his  march  to  the  West,  by  inability  to  procure 
transportation  for  his  baggage.  It  was  said  that 
he  roared  like  a  lion  at  this  detention  and  show¬ 
ered  curses  upon  the  colonies  and  especially  upon 
Maryland,  with  a  liberal  and  lavish  profusion. 
On  June  7th,  1755,  Washington  wrote  from  Fort 
Cumberland  to  Mr.  Wm.  Fairfax  that :  “The  Gen¬ 
eral,  from  frequent  breaches  of  contract,  has  lost 
all  patience;  and  for  want  of  that  temper  and 
moderation  which  should  be  rrsed  by  a  man  of 
sense  upon  these  occasions,  will,  I  fear,  represent 
us  in  a  light  we  little  deserve ;  for  instead  of  blam¬ 
ing  the  individual,  as  he  ought,  he  charges  all  his 


disappointment  to  public  supineness  and  looks 
upon  the  country,  I  believe  as  void  of  honor  and 
honesty.  We  have  frequent  disputes  on  this  head, 
which  are  maintained  with  warmth  on  both  sides, 
especially  on  his,  as  he  is  incapable  of  arguing 
without  it,  or  giving  up  any  point  he  asserts,  be 
it  ever  so  incompatible  with  reason  or  common 
sense.” 

Braddock  required  two  hundred  wagons  and 
twenty-five  hundred  horses  to  convey  his  baggage 
and  the  amount  of  baggage  required  by  the  young 
officers  filled  Washington  with  disgust  and  dismay 
and  caused  him  to  greatly  underrate  these  gentle¬ 
men.  When  the  time  came  to  test  their  courage 
and  fighting  qualities  they  amply  redeemed  them¬ 
selves.  The  contractors  who  had  undertaken  to 
furnish  the  army  with  the  means  of  transportation 
failed  utterly  because  there  was  not  so  large  a 
number  of  wagons  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Province.  It  remained  for  that  great  man,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  to  relieve  Braddock  of  his  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  Pennsylvania  Franklin  was  relied 
upon  for  everything.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  be¬ 
yond  his  powers.  As  a  legislator,  as  a  scientist,  as 
a  philosopher,  as  a  commander  of  militia,  as  an 
inventor,  as  a  financier,  as  a  diplomat,  he  was 
equally  eminent.  Whenever  any  difficult  or  deli¬ 
cate  work  was  to  be  doDe,  it  was  Franklin,  who 
was  called  upon  to  do  it.  No  living  man  knew 
better  how  to  deal  with  men  than  he  and  when  the 
Colonial  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  needed  a  man 
to  conciliate  the  British  commander,  Franklin  of 
course  was  selected  and  equally  as  a  matter  of 
course  accomplished  the  desired  result.  “We 
found  the  General  at  Fredericktown,”  says  Frank¬ 
lin,  “waiting  impatiently  for  the  return  of  those 
he  had  sent  through  the  back  parts  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  to  collect  wagons.  I  stayed  with 
him  several  days,  dined  with  him  daily,  and  had 
full  opportunities  of  removing  his  prejudices, 
(against  Pennsylvania)  by  the  information  of 
what  the  assembly  had  before  his  arrival  actually 
done,  and  were  still  willing  to  do  to  facilitate  his 
operations.  When  I  was  about  to  depart,  the  re¬ 
turns  of  wagons  to  be  obtained  were  brought  in, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  they  amounted  only  to 
twenty-five  and  not  all  of  those  were  in  a  service¬ 
able  condition.  The  General  and  all  the  officers 
were  surprised,  declared  the  expedition  was  then 
at  an  end,  being  impossible,  and  exclaimed  against 
the  ministers  for  ignorantly  sending  them  into  a 
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country  destitute  of  the  means  of  conveying  their 
stores,  baggage  &c.,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  wagons  being  necessary.” 

Franklin  volunteered  to  obtain  them  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  advertised  for  them  and  they  were 
offered  with  great  celerity,  but  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  his  individual  promise  for  the  hire 
as  well  as  for  payment  for  those  which  might  be 
destroyed  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  The  people  of 
Pennsylvania  were  more  willing  to  trust  Franklin 
than  they  were  to  look  to  the  British  Government 
for  their  pay.  It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be 
paid  for  each  wagon  with  four  good  horses  and 
a  driver,  fifteen  shillings  a  day,  and  for  each  able 
horse  with  a  pack-saddle  two  shillings  per  diem, 
and  for  each  able  horse  without  a  pack-saddle 
eighteen  pence  per  diem,  the  pay  to  commence 
from  the  time  of  their  joining  forces  at  Wills 
Creek,  which  was  to  be  before  May  20th  ensuing, 
and  a  reasonable  sum  allowed  for  going  to  and 
coming  from  Wills  Creek,  each  horse  and  wagon 
to  be  valued,  and  in  case  of  loss,  this  valuation 
to  be  paid  to  the  owner.  Franklin  in  his  adver¬ 
tisement  assured  the  people  that  the  service  would 
be  light  as  not  more  than  twelve  miles  per  day 
could  be  made  by  the  Army.  In  two  weeks  after 
undertaking  the  matter  Franklin  had  a  hundred 
and  fifty  wagons  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
carrying  horses  were  on  the  march  to  the  camp. 
After  the  defeat  of  Braddock  the  wagoners  de¬ 
manded  twenty  thousand  pounds  from  Franklin 
for  their  property  and  some  of  them  brought  suit, 
but  the  Government  came  to  the  rescue  and  re¬ 
lieved  him  of  his  embarrassment ;  the  last  payment 
to  Franklin  was  only  made  however,  on  the  very 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution. 

One  evening  Col.  Dunbar,  the  second  in 
command  expressed  to  Franklin  his  concern  for 
the  young  ■  officers  under  his  command,  who,  he 
said,  were  generally  not  in  affluence  and  could 
ill  afford  to  supply  themselves  with  suitable  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  march.  This  Franklin  represented 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  and  that  body  as 
a  further  measure  for  securing  the  good  will  of 
the  British,  dispatched  to  them  at  once  twenty 
packages,  each  package  containing,  upon  Frank¬ 
lin’s  suggestion,  sugar,  tea,  butter,  Maderia  wine, 
coffee,  chocolate,  biscuit,  pepper,  vinegar,  Jamaica 
spirits,  mustard,  hams,  dried  tongue,  rice,  raisins 
and  cheese,  all  of  the  best  qualities.  All  things 
having  been  arranged  as  nearly  to  General  Brad- 


dock’s  satisfaction  as  possible  he  set  forth  with 
his  army  on  the  route  through  the  wilderness  to 
Fort  Duquesne.  The  General  travelled  in  a  coach 
drawn  by  six  horses  which  he  had  purchased  from 
Governor  Sharpe  before  leaving  Alexandria.  The 
road  of  course  was  not  suitable  for  the  passage 
of  vehicles  and  the  fiery  General  “damned  it 
heartily”  as  his  cumbersome  vehicle  bounced  over 
the  outcropping  limestone  and  through  the  inter¬ 
vening  mud  holes.  The  first  day’s  march  was 
nearly  over  the  line  of  the  present  turnpike  road 
to  South  Mountain;  the  army  camped  at  night 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  not  far  from  the 
present  site  of  the  village  of  Middletown.  The 
next  day  the  army  crossed  the  mountain  through 
Turner’s  Gap  since  rendered  famous  as  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  South  Mountain.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  march  was  resumed  and  the'  route  taken 
was  over  the  “Devil’s  Back  Bone”  at  Delemere 
Mill,  and  along  the  present  Williamsport  and 
Boonsboro  road. 

Braddock  had  given  orders  to  an  officer  who 
had  gone  in  advance  with  a  detachment  “to  gg 
immediately  to  that  part  of  the  Antietani  that  lies 
on  the  road  to  Connogogee  and  press  such  Boats  or 
Canoes  as  you  shall  meet  with  upon  the  river, 
agreeable  to  the  orders  you  shall  receive  from 
Governor  Sharpe.  If  you  shall  find  any  difficulty 
in  the  execution  of  this  order,  you  are  to  send  an 
express  to  me  and  you  shall  be  immediately  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  party  of  men  to  enforce  it,,  sending 
word  when  they  shall  join  you,  and  you  are  to 
collect  all  the  boats,  &c.,  at  that  pass  by  the  28th 
of  this  month,  (April).  This  is  a  striking  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  the  British 
commander  possessed  of  the  character  of  the  coun¬ 
try  he  was  to  traverse.  The  Antietani  is  but  a 
shallow  stream  at  this  place,  a  few  yards  wide 
and  there  was  not  a  boat  anywhere  upon  it.  At 
Conococlieague  a  store  of  provisions  was  awaiting 
the  army  including  the  flour  of  fourteen  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat.  Braddock  and  his  forces  cross¬ 
ed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport  or  Conococlieague 
and  thence  by  a  circuitous  and  rugged  route 
through  the  wilderness  on  toward  Fort  Duquesne 
which  they  never  reached.  Accompanying  Brad¬ 
dock  was  a  small  force  of  the  hardy  settlers  of 
our  valley  clad  in  Indian  attire  and  armed  with 
their  rifles  which  constant  practice  in  the  woods 
had  enabled  them  to  use  with  unerring  aim.  This 
contingent  His  Excellency,  the  General  viewed 
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with  great  contempt  because  they  could  not  per¬ 
form  the  manual  of  arms  and  marched  with  great 
irregularity. 

During  the  fatal  battle  where  Braddock  lost 
his  life  Washington  urged  him  to  permit  him  with 
these  provincial  troops  to  take  to  the  woods  and 
fight  the  Indians  in  their  own  way,  but  this  per¬ 
mission  the  hard  headed  General  indignantly  re- 
frfiSSL  Had  that  advice  been  followed  some  of 
the  most  bloody  and  horrible  tragedies  which  have 
ever  been  transacted  might  have  been  averted  and 
many  a  defenceless  woman  and  helpless  child  who 
perished  and  were  scalped  by  the  light  of  their 
burning  homes,  would  have  been  preserved.  Al¬ 
most  the  first  news  of  the  defeat  of  Braddock  our 
valley  settlements  received,  was  the  onslaught  of 
the  Indians. who  kept  up  a  warfare  upon  the  set¬ 
tlements,  scalping  and  burning  and  carrying  into 
captivity,  and  being  in  their  turn  hunted  like  wild 
beasts,  for  a  period  of  eleven  years. 

The  war  upon  the  defenseless  settlers  of  this 
County  was  so  ferocious  that  for  a  time  scarcely 
a  white  person  was  left  west  of  South  Mountain. 
All  had  fled  to  the  older  settlements  for  safety 
and  were  pursued  by  parties  pi'  Indians  within 
thirty  miles  of  Baltimore.  A  panic  seized  upon 
the  people  of  Annapolis  and  many  a  timid  person 
would  retire  at  night,  almost  expecting  to  be 
aroused  by  the  war  whoop  of  the  savages  before 
morning. 

Among  the  Marylanders  who  accompanied 
Braddock  were  Major  William  Baird,  who  escaped 
and  was  afterwards  coroner  of  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty  from  its  formation  to  his  death,  in  May  1792, 
and  Col.  Thomas  Cressap,  who  was  the  commissary 
for  the  Mary’ and  troops. 

Thomas  Cressap  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land.  He  came  to  Maryland  and  settled  on  a 
tract  which  he  called  “Long  Meadows”  not  far 
from  Hagerstown  and  for  which  he  received  a 
grant  from  the  Proprietory  Government  of  Mary¬ 
land  in  .1  ;  :)‘.h  one  of  the  earliest  grants  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  the  State.  In  1752  lie 
was  associated  with  Washington  and  others  in  the 
Ohio  Company  enterprise  to  head  off  which  Port 
Duquesne  and  other  forts  were  built  by  the 
French.  He  took  command  of  the  pioneers  who 
were  engaged  in  the  French  and  Indian  war  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepid  bravery 
and  excellent  generalship.  He  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Governor  Dunmore,  who  commissioned 


him  as  captain  of  a  Virginia  Company,  although 
he  was  a  citizen  of  Maryland. 

At  the  time  of  Braddock’s  defeat  the  Conoco- 
eheague  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  of 
that  name,  was  the  outpost  of  civilization,  but 
Cressap  had  left  his  home  at  Long  Meadows  near 
the  present  site  of  Hagerstown,  and  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  wilderness  and  established  a  hunting 
lodge  for  himself  on  the  Potomac  river,  several 
miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  South  Branch. 
He  called  the  place  Sldpton  after  his  home  in 
England.  It  is  now  Old  Town.  Here  for  a  time 
he  maintained  himself  and  fought  the  Indians, 
who  infested  the  neighborhood,  with  the  utmost 
ferocity.  He  had  five  children,  Daniel,  Thomas 
and  Michael,  and  two  daughters.  His  son,  Daniel, 
was  killed  by  an  Indian  who  was  simultaneously 
killed  by  Cressap,  on  the  mountain  near  Cumber¬ 
land  still  known  as  “Dan’s  Mountain.”  In  an¬ 
other  fray  one  of  Colonel  Cressap’s  negro  servants 
was  killed  upon  the  mountain  which  was  from 
that  circumstance  named  “Negro  Mountain.” 
But  even  Fort  Cumberland  was  abandoned  and, 
Ol’essap.  fighting  as  he  went,  retired  to  his  home 
at  Long  Meadows  about  three  miles  from  Hagers¬ 
town,  where  his  son,  Michael  then  lived.  Here 
•j£$  established  himself  in  a  strong  house  or  “Fort” 
as  it  was  called,  the  stones  of  which  were  used 
in  building  the  spring  house  now  standing  on  the 
same  spot.  The  farm  was  lately  owned  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Young,  of  Baltimore,  he  having  purchased 
it  of  Mr.  George  W.  Harris.  The  farm  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  wife  of  Henry  Clay.  The 
fort  on  the  farm  was  a  place  of  refuge  to  the 
surrounding  settlers  from  unfriendly  Indians. 
Families  were  frequently  waked  up  at  dead  of 
night,  and  in  those  terrible  times  we  may  imagine 
that  they  slumbered  but  lightly,  by  the  messenger 
from  the  Fort  or  from  the  Block  House  at  Cono- 
cocheague,  gently  tapping  on  the  window  or  door. 
This  summons  was  quickly  understood  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  families  would  be  fleeing  in  all 
haste,  lighted  on  their  way,  it  may  be,  by  tlieir 
burning  homes.  Sometimes  the  messenger  was 
too  laic  or  the  unfortunate  people  tarried  too  long 
and  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  would  do 
their  terrible  work  before  the  place  of  safety  was 
reached.  In  preparing  for  the  flight  the  father 
would  seize  his  gun  and  the  mother  her  children, 
sometimes  waiting  to  dress  them  and  sometimes 
fleeing  as  they  were  taken  from  their  beds.  No 
one  dared  to  make  a  light.  The  flight  had  to 
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be  in  the  darkness  and  in  deathlike  silence.  The 
whispered  word  “Indians”  was  sufficient  to  silence 
the  youngest  child  with  the  silence  of  terror.  In¬ 
deed  these  Block  Houses  or  forts  were  frequent 
places  of  refuge  during  the  years  following  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat  which  may  well  be  called  the  reign 
of  terror.  They  were  simple  affairs  and  only  a 
large  space  or  house  surrounded  by  a  stockade 
which  was  too  high  for  the  Indians  to  scale  and  too 
substantial  to  be  penetrated  by  a  rifle  bullet. 
They  were  provided  with  apertures  through  which 
the  refugees  could  shoot  those  who  ventured  within 
range  of  their  deadly  rifles.  When  danger  threat¬ 
ened  all  the  families  in  a  neighborhood  would 
gather  into  the  nearest  fort — frequently  remaining 
in  it  all  the  summer,  the  men  going  out  in  parties 
to  cultivate  the  fields  and  only  returning  to  their 
homes  late  in  the  autumn  when  the  Indians  had 
left  for  winter  quarters.  Under  such  conditions 
the  summer  was  a  dreary  season  indeed  and  the 
advent  of  winter  was  looked  forward  to  as  a 
blessed  release. 

It  was  to  turn  this  tide  of  murder  and  out¬ 
rage  that  Fort  Frederick,  whose  massive  walls  are 
still  standing  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Potomac 
in  the  western  part  of  Washington  County,  was 
constructed.  When  Washington  returned  from 
the  disastrous  campaign  against  Fort  Duquesne, 
he  immediately  set  about  building  a  Fort  at  Win¬ 
chester,  purchasing  the  land  and  superintending 
the  work  in  person  and  bringing  up  one  of  his 
slaves  from  Mount  Vernon  to  do  the  blacksmith 
work.  About  the  same  time  the  Maryland  As¬ 
sembly  appropriated  £6,000  to  build  Fort  Freder¬ 
ick,  Fort  Cumberland  being  too  remote  to  be 
of  any  protection  whatever  to  the  settlements. 
This  work  was  done  with  remarkable  celerity  under 
the  direction  of  Governor  Sharp  and  at  the  close 
of  1755  a  few  months  after  it  was  begun  it  con¬ 
tained  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  men.  This  old 
Fort  which  is  now  remaining  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation  and  is  almost  the  only  military  mon¬ 
ument  of  the  ante-revolutionary  times  left  to  us 
in  this  State,  is  situated  on  a  bluff  or  spur  of  North 
Mountain,  a  hundred  feet  above  the  Potomac  river 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  overlooking 
the  river  and  the  “Big  Pool,”  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water.  Early  in  the  century  a  writer  gives  us  this 
description  of  it :  “It  is  still  standing  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Cohongoruton.  Its  walls 
are  entirely  of  stone,  four  and  a  half  feet  thick 
at  the  base,  and  three  at  the  top.  They  are  at 


least  twenty  feet  high,  and  have  undergone  but 
little  dilapidation.  Its  location  is  not  more  than 
about  twelve  miles  from  Martinsburg,  A7a.,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  Williamsport,  in 
Maryland.  It  encloses  an  area  of  about  one  and 
a  half  acres  exclusive  of  the  bastions  or  redoubts.” 
Mr.  John  V.  L.  McMahon  described  it  as  in  a  like 
state  of  good  preservation  when  he  examined  it  in 
1828.  It  was  constructed  of  most  durable  mater¬ 
ials  in  the  most  approved  manner.  Its  exterior 
lines  were  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
length,  its  shape  being  quadrangular,  its  curtains 
and  bastions  were  faced  with  a  thick  stone  wall; 
and  it  contained  barracks  sufficient  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  three  hundred  men.  Governor 
Sharpe  purchased  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
land  upon  which  to  build  the  Fort  In  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1892  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  recovery  of  the  fort  by  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  a  permanent  camping  ground 
for  the  State  militia,  it  being  accessible  by  the 
Western  Maryland  railroad,  which  passes  near  the 
fort.  Nothing  was  done  under  this  resolution 
and  in  1904  the  Legislature  appointed  a  com¬ 
mission  to  make  a  report  on  the  subject.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  walls  of  the  Fort  have  been  taken  down 
to  give  place  to  a  barn.  One  of  the  hinges  of  the 
huge  door  which  was  preserved  until  recently, 
weighed  forty-two  pounds.  During  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  British  prisoners  were  kept  in  the 
Fort  and  during  the  late  war  in  1861  the  place 
was  occupied  for  a  short  time  by  a  Maryland  Fed¬ 
eral  regiment  under  General  Kenly,  who  knocked 
a  hole  in  the  wall  through  which  to  point  a  can¬ 
non.  The  fort  was  sold  by  the  Legislature  in  1790. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  address  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  on  the  15th  of  December  1757  : 
“Though  Fort  Cumberland  may  be  constructed, 
for  anything  we  know,  near  a  place  proper  for  the 
stationing  of  a  garrison  at,  for  his  Majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice  in  general,  yet  being  as  we  have  been  inform¬ 
ed,  between  eighty  and  ninety  miles  from  the 
settlements  of  the  westernmost  inhabitants  of  this 
Province,  and  in  the  truth  of  this  inforination  are 
confirmed  bv  your  excellency’s  message  of  the 
11th  of  this  instant,  wherein  you  say  the  distance 
from  Fort  Frederick  to  Fort  Cumberland,  by  the 
wagon  road,  is  75  miles,  and  consequently  the  car¬ 
riage  of  provisions  thither  very  expensive,  we 
humbly  conceive  it  cannot  be  reasonably  desired, 
that  the  people  of  this  Province  should  be  bur- 
thened  with  the  great  expense  of  garrisoning  that 
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Fort,  which,  if  it  contributes  immediately  to  the 
security  of  any  of  his  Majesty’s  frontier  subjects, 
it  must  be  those  of  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania,  who 
do  not  at  present  contribute  anything  towards  the 
support  of  it  that  we  know  of.  We  understand, 
the  most  common  track  of  the  Indians  in  making 
their  incursions  into  Virginia  (which  have  been 
lately  very  frequent)  is  through  the  wild  desert 
county  lying  between  Fort  Cumberland  and  Fort 
Frederick  and  yet  we  cannot  learn  that  the  forces 
at  Fort  Cumberland  (though  the  most  of  these 
that  are  in  our'  pay  the  summer  past,  have  been 
stationed  there,  contrary,  we  humbly  conceive,  to 
the  law  that  raised  them)  have  very  rarelyv  if 
ever  molested  these  savages  in  those  their  incur¬ 
sions;  from  whence  we  would  willingly  presume 
their  passage  is  below  the  Ranges  which  troops 
stationed  at  Fort  Cumberland,  can  with  safety 
to  that  fort  extend  themselves  to;  and  consequent¬ 
ly,  that  any  security  arising  from  those  troops, 
even  to  Virginians  who  are  most  in  the  way  of 
being  protected  by  them,  must  be  very  remote, 
and  to  us  much  more  so. 

“When,  from  the  incursions  and  horrid  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  savage  enemy  in  the  neighboring 
colonies,  an  opinion  prevailed,  that  a  fort  was 
necessary  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the 
western  frontier  of  this  province,  it  was  thought 
most  likely  to  be  conducive  to  those  ends,  to 
have  it  placed  somewhere  near  the  place  Fort 
Frederick  is  now  constructed;  because  from 
thence  the  troops  that  might  be  judged  proper  to 
be  kept  on  foot  for  the  security  of  the  frontier 
inhabitants,  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  range 
constantly  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  them 
against  small  parties;  and  in  case  any  considerable 
body  of  the  enemy  should  appear  or  the  Fort 
should  be  attacked,  the  troops  might,  at  a  short 
warning  be  assisted  by  the  inhabitants. 

“Hear  the  sum  of  £6,000  has  been  expended 
in  purchasing  ground  belonging  to,  and  construct¬ 
ing  Fort  Frederick,  and  though  we  may  not  have 
any  exact  information  what  sum  may  still  be 
wanting  to  complete  it  (if  ever  it  should  be 
thought  proper  to  be  done)  yet  we  are  afraid  the 
sum  requisite  for  that  purpose  must  be  consider¬ 
able,  and  we  are  apprehensive  that  fort  is  so  large 
that  in  case  of  attack  it  cannot  be  defended  with¬ 
out  a  number  of  men,  larger  than  the  province 
can  support,  purely  to  maintain  a  fortification.” 

The  contention  between  the  Legislature  and 
the  Governor  about  this  Fort,  and  the  criticisms 


of  the  former  upon  the  Governor  for  the  expense 
he  incurred  in  erecting  it,  so  absorbed  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Annapolis  that  for  a  considerable  time 
the  settlers  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife.  Brave  Col.  Cres- 
sap  threatened  that  if  more  speedy  measures  were 
not  taken  for  the  protection  of  their  settlers  he 
would  march  his  company  of  riflemen  to  Annap 
olis.  Fort  Cumberland  was  finally  abandoned  and 
the  garrison,  under  Col.  Dagworthv,  removed  to  Ft. 
Frederick.  In  1757  a  regiment  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Col.  Joseph  Chapline,  founder  of  Sliarps- 
burg,  occupied  this  fort.  In  1756  a  party  of 
about  fifty  Indians  under  the  command  of  a 
French  captain  crossed  the  mountains  from  the 
vest  with  written  instructions  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Frederick  and  there  meet  another  party  of  fifty 
and  with  them  to  capture  the  Fort  and  blow  up 
the  magazine.  After  reaching  the  settlements 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  the  path  of  this 
party  was  marked  by  the  burning  homes  and  the 
mutilated  bodies  of  the  defenseless  settlers.  But 
a  party  of  frontiersmen  under  the  command  of  a 
captain,  Jeremiah  Smith,  met  and  defeated  this 
party  on  the  Capon  river  and  killed  the  French 
captain.  Upon  his  person  was  found  the  coni¬ 
n',  ission  to  attack  the  Fort.  The  party  remaining 
after  the  defeat  seemed  to  have  divided.  One 
party  of  them,  fourteen  in  number,  captured  a 
Mr.  iSTeffi,  who  escaped  and  took  refuge  in  a  small 
fort.  From  thence  a  party  of  settlers  pursued 
the  Indians  and  were  ambushed  and  defeated  by 
them.  The  other  party  of  fifty  Indians  who  were 
to  have  met  the  French  Captain  at  Fort  Frederick 
were  encountered  on  the  Capon  river  by  a  party 
of  settlers  under  Captain  Joshua  Lewis  who  de¬ 
feated  them.  The  intention  of  attacking  the  Fort 
was  then  abandoned.  One  of  the  gangs  attacked 
a  fort  on  the  Opequon  creek,  near  the  southwestern 
border  of  this  county  and  massacred  or  carried 
into  captivity  all  who  were  in  it.  On  their  way 
back  to  the  West  they  captured  two  children  whose 
remarkable  liMorv  was  given  by  the  late  C.  J. 
Faulkner  in  an  address  at  the  LTniversity  of  West 
Virginia  in  1-8 75  as  follows  : 

“It  was  about  daylight,  on  the  17th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  17-56,  that  a  roving  band  of  Indians  sur¬ 
prised  that  little  fort  and  murdered  and  scalped 
all  they  found  in  it.  On  their  return  from  this 
bloody  work  they  pnsesd  the  house  of  Win.  Stock- 
ton,  east  of  the  North  Mountain,  who,  about  one 
hour  before  their  arrival,  unconscious  of  danger, 
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had  gone  with  his  wife  about  two  miles  distant 
to  perform  the  last  duties  to  a  dying  neighbor, 
leaving  their  children  at  home.  The  Indians  seiz¬ 
ed  two  of  these  children,  George,  a  boy  of  four¬ 
teen  years,  and  Isabella,  a  girl  then  ten  years  of 
age,  and  carried  them  off  as  captives  to  the  north. 
George,  who  was  a  youth  of  remarkable  energy 
and  spirit,  after  a  captivity  of  three  years,  made 
his  escape  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Berkeley 
County,  with  his  feelings  deeply  embittered  against 
the  Indians  and  their  allies,  the  French.  Isabella 
Stockton,  after  being  with  them  something  up¬ 
wards  of  a  month,  was  sold  by  them  to  a  wealthy 
Canadian  trader,  who  took  her  to  his  home  near 
Montreal,  and  being  touched  by  the  artless  manners 
and  prepossessing  qualities  of  the  child,  bestowed, 
with  his  wife,  every  care  on  her  education  and 
training  which  the  condition  of  the  country  then 
permitted.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  she  had  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  at¬ 
tractions.  At  this  time  there  arrived  from  France 
a  nephew  of  the  trader  of  the  name  of  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Plata,  a  young  man  highly'  educated  and  of 
the  noblest  and  most  chivalric  traits  of  character. 
Living  in  the  same  house  with  Isabella,  a  mutual 
attachment  soon  sprang  up  between  them,  and  in 
about  one  year  he  made  known  to  his  uncle  his 
purpose  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  The  uncle 
approved  of  his  purpose,  and  the  young  man 
opened  the  subject  to  Isabella.  She  told  him  that 
she  could  not  disguise  from  him  her  deep  attach¬ 
ment  to  him,  but  she  felt  compelled  to  disclose  to 
him  what  she  had  never  before  breathed  to  any 
human  being — something  of  her  early  history. 
When  but  ten  years  of  age  she  had  been  torn  as 
a  captive  from  her  parents  by  the  Indians,  and 
had  been  sold  to  his  uncle.  The  images  of  her 
dear  father  and  mother  had  been  continually  pres¬ 
ent  to  her  mind  from  that  day  to  this.  Her 
dreams  had  kept  their  faces  and  features  as  fresh 
and  vivid  in  her  memory  as  if  she  had  seen  them 
every  day,  and  she  did  not  feel  that  she  could,  with 
satisfaction  to  herself,  change  her  relations  in  life 
until  she  had  once  more  revisited  her  home  in 
Virginia,  and  if  her  parents  were  still  alive,  to  ask 
their  consent  to  the  proposed  marriage.  The 
young  Frenchman  promptly  olfered  to  take  her  to 
her  parents,  not  for  a  moment  doubting  that  they 
would  cordially  ratify  his  union  with  their  daugh¬ 
ter.  He  accordingly  procured  the  necessary  horses 
from  his  uncle,,  and  they  started  on  their  long  and 
perilous  journey.  They  arrived  safely  in  the 


county  of  Berkeley,  and  he  delivered  her  into  the 
embrace  of  her  astonished  and  delighted  parents. 
For  a  few  days  all  was  gladness  and  joy.  But  as 
soon  as  it  was  communicated  to  them  that  the 
young  Frenchman  was  engaged  to  and  desired 
their  daughter  in  marriage,  then  all  the  animosity 
of  the  persecuted  Settler  sprang  up  in  their  bosoms. 
A  Frenchman  at  that  day  was  more  hateful  to  a 
West  Virginia  back- woodsman  than  even  a  Shaw¬ 
nee  Indian,  for  they  regarded  them  as  the  instiga¬ 
tors  and  fomenters  of  all  the  cold-blooded  murders 
and  barbarities  which  had  drenched  their  settle¬ 
ments  in  blood.  His  proposal  of  marriage  was 
rejected;  he  was  even  ordered  to  leave  the  house, 
but  he  lingered  long  enough  in  the  neighborhood 
to  mature  an  arrangement  with  Isabella  by  which 
he  might  effect  her  escape  and  both  return  to 
Canada.  Availing  himself  of  the  opportunity 
when  the  father  and  George  were  absent  on  a  hunt 
across  the  North  Mountain,  the  two  lovers  started 
upon  their  journey  northward.  The  day  after  their 
departure  the  father  and  son  returned,  when  the 
enraged  father,  discovering  the  flight,  gave  his 
orders  to  the  fiery  and  impetuous  George  to  go 
immediately  in  pursuit  and  “to  bring  Isabella  back, 
dead  or  alive,  for  he  would  rather  see  her  a  corpse 
than  hear  of  her  marriage  with  a  Frenchman.’* 
Meanwhile  the  fugitives  had  crossed  the  Potomac ; 
they  had  forded  the  Juniata,  and  they  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  the 
county,  now  called  Lycoming,  in  Pennsylvania 
where  they  were  detained  by  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
waters  of  that  river.  Here  the  furious  and  mad¬ 
dened  George,  whose  temper  had  not  been  improved 
by  a  three  year’s  servitude  among  the  Indians, 
overtook  the  astonished  lovers.  The  scene  that 
followed 'was  as  brief  as  it  was  bloody.  He  de¬ 
manded  the  return  of  his  sister.  She  refused  to 
go  back.  Her  lover  interposed,  and  in  two  minutes 
the  brave  and  chivalrous  Frenchman  lay  a  bleeding 
corpse  in  the  arms  of  the  agonized  Isabella.  His¬ 
tory  does  not  inform  us  what  disposition  was  made 
of  the  dead  body  of  Jean  Baptiste  Plata,  but  the 
lovely  Isabella,  crushed  in  all  her  earthly  affec¬ 
tions,  was  brought  almost  a  raving  maniac  to  her 
father’s  house.  Ten  years  elapsed  before  her  mind 
recovered  its  accustomed  tone  and  vigor,  when 
she  married  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wm. 
McCleery,  and  they  removed  from  Berkeley  to 
Morgantown.” 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  cruelties 
practiced  by  the  Indians  upon  the  settlers  of  the 
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County  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  following 
narrative  which  was  published,  along  with  many 
similar  ones,  in  a  pamphlet,  about  the  year  1800. 
Incidents  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied  but  this 
sample  is  enough  as  the  details  are  sufficiently 
horrible. 

The  narrative  is  by  Peter  Williamson,  a  pros¬ 
perous  Scotchman  who  settled  near  the  forks  of 
the  Delaware  in  Pennsylvania.  He  tells  not  only 
of  his  own  sufferings  in  captivity  but  of  the  horri¬ 
ble  barbarities  which  were  practiced  before  his 
eyes  upon  some  prisoners,  who  were  taken  from 
Conoco cheague.  After  recounting  the  burning  of 
his  house,  and  the  work  of  the  Indians  among  the 
settlers  as  he  accompanied  them  carrying  their 
plunder  for  them,  he  continues :  “Going  from 
thence  along  the  Susquehanna,  for  the  space  of  six 
miles,  loaded  as  I  was  before,  we  arrived  at  a 
spot  near  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  or  Blue- 
hills,  where  they  hid  their  plunder  under  logs  of 
wood.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  house,  occupied  by  one  Jacob  Snider,  and 
his  unhappy  family,  hshsisting  of  his  wife,  live 
children  and  a  young  man,  his  servant.  They  soon 
got  admittance  into  the  unfortunate  man’s  house, 
where  they  immediately,  without  the  least  remorse, 
scalped  both  parents  and  children  ;  nor  could  the 
tears,  the  shrieks  or  cries  of  poor  innocent  child¬ 
ren.  prevent  their  horrid  massacre.  Having  thus 
scalped  them,  and  plundered  the  house  of  every¬ 
thing  that  wag  movable,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and  left 
the  distressed  victims  amidst  the  flames. 

“Thinking  the  young  man  belonging  to  this 
unhappy  family  would  be  of  service  to  them  in 
carrying  part  of  their  plunder,  they  spared  his 
life,  and  loaded  him  and  myself  with  what  they 
had  here  got,  and  again  marched  to  the  Blue-hills 
where  they  stored  their  goods  as  before.  Mv  fellow 
sufferer  could  not  support  the  cruel  treatment 
which  we  Were  obliged  t®  suffer  and  complaining 
bitterly  to  me  of  his  being  unable  to  proceed  any 
farther,  I  endeavored  to  animate  him,  but  all  in 
vain,  for  he  still  continued  his  moans  and  tears, 
which  one  of  the  savages  perceiving,  as  we  trav¬ 
eled  along,  came  up  to  us.  and  with  his  tomahawk, 
gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  felled  the 
unhappy  youth  to  the  ground,  whom  they  immedi¬ 
ately  scalped  and  left.  The  suddenness  of  this 
murder  shocked  me  to  that  degree  that  I  was  in 
a  manner  motionless,  expecting  mv  fate  would 
be  the  same.  However,  recovering  distracted 
thoughts,  I  dissembled  my  anguish  as  well  as  I 


could  from  the  barbarians,  but  still,  such  was  my 
terror,  that  for  some  time  I  scarce  knew  the 
days  of  the  week  or  what  I  did. 

“They  still  kept  on  their  course  near  the 
mountains,  where  they  lay  skulking  four  or  five 
days,  rejoicing  at  the  plunder  they  had  got.  When 
provisions  became  scarce  they  made  their  way 
toward  the  Susquehanna,  and  passing  near  anoth¬ 
er  house,  inhabited  by  an  old  man  whose  name  was 
John  Adams,  with  his  wife  and  four  small  child¬ 
ren,  and  meeting  with  no  resistance,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  scalped  the  mother  and  all  her  children 
before  the  old  man’s  eyes.  Inhuman  and  horrid 
as  this  was,  it  did  not  satisfy  them ;  for  when  they 
had  murdered  the  poor  woman,  they  acted  with 
her  in  such  a  brutal  manner  as  decency  will  not 
permit  me  to  mention.  The  unhappy  husband, 
not  being  able  to  avoid  the  sight,  entreated  them 
to  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  being;  but  they 
were  as  deaf  to  the  ears  and  entreaties  of  this  ven¬ 
erable  sufferer,  as  they  had  been  to  those  of  the 
others,  and  proceeded  to  burn  and  destroy  his  house, 
barn,  corn,  hay,  cattle,  and  everything  the  poor 
man  a  few  hours  before  was  master  of. 

“Having  saved,  what  they  thought  proper 
from  the  flames,  they  gave  the  old  man,  feeble, 
weak  and  in  miserable  condition  he  then  was,  as 
well  as  myself,  burdens  to  carry,  and  loading  them¬ 
selves  likewise  with  bread  and  meat,  pursued  their 
journey  toward  the  Great  Swamp.  Here  they  lay 
for  eight  or  nine  days,  diverting  themselves  at 
times  in  barberous  cruelties  on  the  old  man ; 
sometimes  they  would  strip  him  naked,  and  paint 
him  all  over  with  various  sorts  of  colors;  at 
other  times  would  pluck  the  white  hairs  from  his 
head  and  tauntingly  tell  him,  he  was  a  fool  for 
living  so  long,  and  that  they  would  shew  him 
kindness  in  nutting  him  out  of  the  world.’  In 
vain  were  all  his  tears;  for  daily  did  they  tire 
themselves  with  the  various  means  they  tried  to 
torment  him ;  sometimes  tving  him  to  a  tree  and 
whipping  him ;  at  other  times  scorching  his  fur¬ 
rowed  cheek  with  red-hot  coals,  and  burning  his 
legs  quite  to  the  knees. 

“One  night  after  he  had  been  thus  tormented, 
whilst  he  and  I  were  condoling  with  each  other 
at  the  miseries  we  daily  suffered,  twenty-five  other 
Indians  arrived,  bringing  with  them  twentv  scalps 
and  three  prisoners,  who  had  unhappily  fallen  into 
their  hands  in  Oonoeoeheagne,  a  small  town  chiefly 
inhabited  bv  the  Irish.  These  prisoners  gave  us 
some  shocking  accounts  of  the  murders  and  devas- 
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tations  committed  in  their  parts;  a  few  instances 
of  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  guess  at  the 
treatment  the  provincials  have  suffered  for  years 
past.  This  party,  who  now  joined  us,  had  it  not, 
I  found,  in  their  power  to  begin  their  violences  as 
soon  as  those  who  visited  my  habitation,  the  first 
of  their  tragedies  being  on  the  25th  of  October, 
when  John  Lewis,  with  his  wife  and  three  small 
children,  were  inhumanly  scalped  and  murdered, 
and  his  house,  barn  and  everything  he  possessed, 
burnt  and  destroyed.  On  the  28th  Jacob  Miller, 
with  his  wife  and  six  of  his  family,  with  every¬ 
thing  on  his  plantation,  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  30th,  the  house,  mill,  barn,  twenty  head  of 
cattle,  two  teams  of  horses,  and  everything  belong¬ 
ing  to  George  Folke,  met  with  a  like  treatment, 
himself,  wife  and  all  his  miserable  family,  consist¬ 
ing  of  nine  in  number,  being  scalped,  then  cut  in 
pieces  and  given  to  the  swine.  One  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  traders,  belonging  to  the  province,  having- 
business  that  called  him  some  miles  up  the  coun¬ 
try,  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  ruffians,  who  not 
only  scalped  him,  but  immediately  roasted  him 
before  he  was  dead;  then  like  cannibals,  for  want 
of  other  food,  ate  his  whole  body  and  of  his  head 
made  what  they  called  an  Indian  pudding. 

“From  these  few  instances  of  savage  cruelty, 
the  deplorable  situation  of  the  defenceless  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  what  they  hourly  suffered  in  that  part 
of  the  globe,  must  strike  the  utmost  horror,  and 
cause  in  every  breast  the  utmost  detestation,  not 
only  against  the  authors,  but  against  those  who, 
through  inattention  or  pusilanimous  or  erroneous 
principles,  suffered  the  savages  at  first,  unrepelled 
or  even  unmolested,  to  commit  such  outrages, 
depredations  and  murders. 

“The  three  prisoners  who  were  brought  with 
those  additional  forces,  constantly  repining  at  their 
lot,  and  almost  dead  with  their  excessive  hard 
treatment,  contrived  at  last  to  make  their  escape ; 
but  being  far  from  their  own  settlements  and  not 
knowing  the  country,  were  soon  after  met  by  some 
others  of  the  tribe,  or  nations  at  war  with  us,  and 
brought  back.  The  poor  creatures,  almost  fam¬ 
ished  for  want  of  sustenance,  having  had  none 
during  the  time  of  their  escape,  were  no  sooner  in 
the  power  of  the  barbarians  than  two  of  them 
were  tied  to  a  tree,  and  a  great  fire  made  round 
them,  where  they  remained  until  they  were  terri¬ 
bly  scorched  and  burnt;  when  one  of  the  villains 
with  his  scalping  knife  ripped  open  their  bellies 
took  out  their  entrails,  and  burned  them  before 


their  eyes,  whilst  the  others  were  cutting,  pierc¬ 
ing  and  tearing  the  llesh  from  their  breasts,  hands, 
arms  and  legs,  with  red-hot  irons,  till  they  were 
dead.  The  third  unhappy  victim  was  reserved  a 
few  hours  longer,  to  be,  if  possible,  sacrificed  in 
a  more  cruel  manner;  his  arms  were  tied  close  to 
his  body,  and  a  hole,  dug  deep  enough  for  him 
to  stand  upright,  he  was  put  into  it  and  the  earth 
rammed  and  beat  all  around  his  body  up  to  His 
neck,  so  that  his  head  only  appeared  above  the 
ground.  They  then  scalped  him  and  there  let 
him  remain  for  three  or  four  hours,  in  the  greatest 
agonies,  after  which  they  made  a  small  fire  neaf 
his  head,  causing  him  to  suffer  the  most  excruciat¬ 
ing  torments;  whilst  the  poor  creature  could  only 
cry  for  merqy  by  killing  him  immediately,  for  his 
brains  were  boiling  in  his  head.  Inexorable  to  all 
he  said  they  continued  the  fire  till  his  eyes  gushed 
out  of  their  sockets;  such  agonizing  torments  did 
this  unhappy  creature  suffer  for  near  two  hours 
before  he  was  quite  dead.  They  then  cut  off  his 
head,  and  buried  it  with  the  other  bodies;  my 
task  being  to  dig  the  graves,  which  feeble  and 
terrified  as  I  was,  the  dread  of  suffering  the 
same  fate  enabled  me  to  do. 

“A  great  snow  now  falling,  the  barbarians 
were  fearful  lest  the  white  people  should,  by  their 
tracks,  find  out  their  skulking  retreats,  which 
obliged  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
winter  quarters,  about  two  hundred  miles  further 
from  any  plantation  or  inhabitants.  After  a  long 
and  painful  journey,  being  almost  starved,  I  ar¬ 
rived  with  this  infernal  crew  at  Alamingo.  There 
1  found  a  number  of  wigwams,  full  of  their  women 
and  children.  Dancing,  singing  and  shouting, 
were  their  general  amusement;  and  in  all  their 
festivals  and  dances,  they  relate  what  successes 
they  have  had  and  what  damages  they  have  sus¬ 
tained  in  their  expeditions,  in  which  I  now  unhap¬ 
pily  became  a  part  of  their  theme.  The  severity 
of  the  cold  increasing,  they  stripped  me  of  my 
clothes  for  their  own  use,  and  gave  me  such  as 
they  usually  wore  themselves,  being  a  piece  of 
blanket,  a  pair  of  moccasins,  or  shoes,  with  a 
yard  of  coarse  cloth  to  put  around  me  instead  of 
breeches. 

“At  Alamingo  I  remained  near  two  months, 
till  the  snow  was  off  the  ground.  Whatever 
thoughts  I  might  have  of  making  my  escape,  to 
carry  them  into  execution  was  impracticable,  being 
so  far  from  any  plantations  or  white  people,  and 
the  severe  weather  rendering  my  limbs  in  a  man- 
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ner  quite  stiff  and  motionless.  However,  I  con¬ 
trived  to  defend  myself  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  as  well  as  I  could  by  making  myself 
a  little  wigwam  with  the  bark  of  the  trees,  cov¬ 
ering  it  with  earth,  which  made  it  resemble  a  cave ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  the  cold,  I  kept 
a  good  fire  always  near  the  door.  My  liberty  of 
going  about  was,  indeed,  more  than  1  could  have 
expected,  but  they  well  knew  the  impracticability 
of  my  escaping  from  them.  Seeing  me  outwardly 
easy  and  submissive,  they  would  sometimes  give 
me  a  little  meat,  but  my  chief  food  was  Indian 
corn.  At  length  the  time  came  when  they  were 
preparing  themselves  for  another  expedition 
against  the  planters  and  white  people,  but  before 
they  set  out  they  were  joined  by  many  other  In¬ 
dians. 

“As  soon  as  the  snow  was  quite  gone  they  set 
forth  on  their  journey  towards  the  back  parts  of 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  all  leaving  their 
wives  and  children  behind  in  the,  wigwams.  They 
were  now'  a  formidable  body  amounting  to  near 
150.  My  business  was  to  carry  what  they  thought 
proper  to  toad  me  with  but  they  never  intrusted 
me  with  a  gun.  We  marched  on  several  days 
without  anything  particular  occurring,  almost 
famished  for  want  of  provisions ;  for  my  part,  I 
had  nothing  but  a  few  stalks  of  Indian  corn,  which 
I  was  glad  to  eat  dry :  nor  did  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves  fare  much  better;  for  as  we  drew  near  the 
plantations  they  were  afraid  to  kill  any  game,  lest 
the  noise  of  their  guns  should  alarm  the  inhabi¬ 
tant. 

“When  we  again  arrived  at  the  Blue-hills 
about  thirty  miles  from  Conocoeheague,  we  en¬ 
camped  three  days,  though  God  knows  we  had 
neither  tents  nor  anything  else  to  defend  us  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  air,  having  nothing  to  lie  on 
put  the  grass: — their  usual  mode  of  lodging,  pitch¬ 
ing  or  encamping,  by  night  being  in  parties  of 
fen  or  twelve  men  to  a  fire,  where  they  lie  upon 
the  grass  or  brush,  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  with 
their  feet  to  the  fire.  During  our  last  stay  here, 
a  sort  of  council  of  war  was  held,  when  it  was 
agreed  to  divide  themselves  into  companies  of 
a  bn  it  twenty  men  each;  after  which  every  cap¬ 
tain  marched  with  his  party  where  he  thought 
proper.  I  still  belonged  to  my  old  masters,  but 
was  left  behind  on  the  mountains  with  ten  Indians, 
to  stay  till  the  rest  would  return,  not  thinking 
it  proper  to  carry  me  nearer  to  Conocoeheague  or 
Die  other  plantations. 


“Here  I  began  to  meditate  an  escape,  and 
though  I  knew  the  country  round  extremely  well, 
yet  1  was  very  cautious  of  giving  the  least  suspic¬ 
ion  of  any  such  intention.  However,  the  third 
day  after  the  grand  body  left  us,  my  companions 
thought  proper  to  traverse  the  mountains  in  search 
of  game  for  their  subsistence,  leaving  me  bound 
in  such  a  manner  that  1  could  not  escape;  at 
night  when  they  returned,  having  unbound  me, 
we  ail  sat  down  together  to  supper  on  what  they 
killed,  and  soon  after  (being  greatly  fatigued  with 
their  day’s  excursion)  they  composed  themselves 
fei  rest  as  usual.  I  now  tried  various  ways  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  it  was  a  scheme  to  prove  my  in¬ 
tentions  or  not;  but  after  making  a  noise  and 
walking  about  sometimes  touching  them  with  my 
feet,  I  found  there  was  no  fallacy.  Then  I  re¬ 
solved,  if  possible  to  get  one  of  their  guns,  and  if 
discovered,  die  in  my  defense  rather  than  be  taken; 
for  that  purpose  I  made  various  efforts  to  get  one 
from  under  their  heads,  where  they  always  secured 
them,  but  in  vain.  Disappointed  in  this.  I  began 
to  dispair  of  carrying  my  design  into  execution; 
yet  after  a  little  reflection,  and  trusting  myself  to 
the  Divine  protection,  I  set  forward  naked  and 
defenceless  as  I  was.  Such  was  my  terror  however, 
that  in  gping  from  them  I  halted,  and  paused 
every  four  or  five  yards,  looking  toward  the  spot 
where  I  had  left  them,  lest  they  should  awake  and 
miss  me ;  but  when  I  was  too  hundred  yards  from 
;  hen;.  I  mended  my  pace,  and  made  as  much  haste 
as  I  possibly  could  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  I  was  struck  with  the  greatest 
terror  at  hearing  the  wood-cry,  as  it  is  called, 
which  the  savages  I  had  left  were  making  upon 
missing  their  charge.  The  more  my  terror  in¬ 
creased,  the  faster  I  pushed  on,  and,  scarce  know¬ 
ing  where  I  trod,  drove  through  the  woods  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  sometimes  falling  and  bruis¬ 
ing  myself,  cutting  my  feet  and  legs  with  the.stones 
in  a  miserable  manner.  But  faint  and  maimed 
as  I  was,  I  continued  my  flight  till  daybreak,  when 
without  having  anything  to  sustain  nature  but  a 
little  corn,  I  crept  into  a  hollow  tree,  where  I 
lay  very  snug,  and  returned  my  prayers  and  thanks 
to  the  Divine  Being,  who  had  thus  far  favored 
my  eswtpe.  But  my  repose  was  in  a  few  hours 
destroyed  at  hearing  the  voices  of  the  savages  near 
the  place  where  I  had  hid,  threatening  and  talking 
how  they  would  use  me  if  they  got  me  again. 
However,  they  at  last  left  the  spot,  and  I  remained 
in  my  apartment  all  that  day  without  further 
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molestation.  At  night  I  ventured  forward  again, 
but  thinking  each  twig  that  touched  me  a  savage. 
The  third  day  I  concealed  myself  in  like  manner 
as  before,  and  at  night  travelled,  keeping  off  the 
main  road  as  much  as  possible,  which  lengthened 
my  journey  many  miles.  But  how  shall  I  describe 
the  terrors  1  felt  on  the  fourth  night,  when  by 
a  rustling  I  made  among  the  leaves,  a  party  of 
Indians  that  lay  around  a  small  fire,  which  I  did 
not  perceive,  started  from  the  ground  and  seizing 
their  arms,  ran  from  the  fire  amongst  the  woods. 
Whether  to  move  forward  or  rest  where  I  was  I 
knew  not,  when  to  my  great  surprise  and  joy,  I 
was  relieved  by  a  parcel  of  swine  that  made  to¬ 
wards  the  place  where  I  guessed  the  savages  to  be, 
who  on  seeing  them  and  imagining  that  they  had 
caused  the  alarm,  very  merrily  returned  to  the 
fire  and  lay  again  down  to  sleep.” 

After  a  few  more  adventures  Williamson 
reached  a  settlement  and  finally  the  home  of  his 
father-in-law  in  Chester  County  where  he  learned 
that  his  wife,  who  had  been  absent  when  he  was 
captured,  had  been  dead  two  months. 

Two  remarkable  escapes  are  related  as  having 
taken  place  near  Conococheague  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Indian  war  contained. several  hun¬ 
dred  inhabitants.  A  prisoner  named  Smith  was 
brought  over  from  Virginia,  and  at  a  point  near 
Conococheague  was  left  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
party  whilst  the  others  went  off  to  steal  horses. 
In  a  short  time  they  returned  with  an  unbroken 
'  horse  and  leaving  it  with  Smith’s  guard  went  for 
more.  The  Indian  amused  himself  scaring  the 
horse  until  finally  it  ran  off  dragging  the  Indian 
after  him  by  the  halter.  Smith  then  quietly  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  and  was  found  there  the  next 
morning  by  a  pursuing  party  of  whites,  mending 
his  furniture  which  the  Indians  had  broken.. 

There  is  a  high  rocky  cliff  overhanging  the 
Potomac  above  Williamsport  which  is  pointed  out 
as  the  place  from  whence  a  man  named  Jeremiah 
Jack  escaped  from  pursuing  Indians  by  leaping 
into  the  river  and  swimming  across.  During  this 
dreadful  time  many  were  carried  off  into  captivity 
and  never  heard  from  again.  Many  children  were 
brought  up  among  the  Indians  and  forgot  their 
native  language. 

Around  old  “Fort  Cressap”  at  Long  Meadows, 
near  Hagerstown,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fighting 
and  bullets  have  been  frequently  found  by  the 
plowman.  An  interesting  relic  of  this  period  is 


a  Louis  d’or  which  was  plowed  up  in  1872  at 
“Tammany,”  the  residence  of  the  Findlay  family, 
near  Williamsport.  The  coin  is  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV  and  bears  the  date  of  1748.  It  is  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  almost  like  a 
new  coin. 

The  condition  of  our  valley  is  hinted  at  now 
and  then  in  the  messages  and  addresses  which 
passed  between  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly. 
On  June  28,  1755,  Governor  Sharpe  informed 
the  Assembly  that  he  had  heard  “from  the  back 
inhabitants  of  Frederick  County  (now  Washing¬ 
ton  County)  advising  men  that  a  party  of  French 
Indians,  last  Monday  morning,  June  23,  fell  on 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Province,  and  killed  two 
men  and  one  woman  (who  have  been  since  found 
dead)  ;  eight  other  persons  they  have  taken  pris¬ 
oners  and  carried  off.  The  names  of  the  persons 
who  were  murdered, and  left,  are  John  Williams, 
his  wife  and  grandson;  and  with  their  bodies  was 
also  found  a  French  Indian.  The  persons  carried 
off  are  Richard  Williams,  a  son  of  John,  who 
was  murdered,  one  Dawson's  wife  and  four  child¬ 
ren;  Richard  William’s  wife,  and  two  brothers  of 
the  young  man  who  is  killed,  have  made  their 
escape.  This  accident  I  find,  has  so  terrified  the 
distant  inhabitants,  that  many  of  them  are  retiring 
and  forsaking  their  plantations.”  The  Governor, 
a  month  previous  to  this  had  issued  a  proclamation, 
cautioning  the  settlers  to  be  on  their  guard,  and 
unite  for  their  common  defence  and  safety.  He 
also,  when  he  issued  the  proclamation,  sent  per¬ 
emptory  orders  to  the  militia  of  our  settlements, 
frequently  to  muster  and  discipline  their  troops 
and  companies.  “However,”  the  Governor  adds, 
“I  find  neither  the  proclamation  or  instructions 
will  be  effectual  unless  the  militia  can  be  assured 
that  they  shall  receive  satisfaction  and  pay  for  the 
time  they  shall  be  out  on  duty.  I  consider  it 
highly  proper  for  us  to  have  a  hundred,  or  at 
least  a  company  of  sixty  men,  posted  or  constantly 
ranging  from  some  time  on  the  frontiers,  for  our 
protection.  In  this  I  desire  your  advice,  and 
that  you  will  enable  me  to  support  such  a  number.” 
In  response  to  this  communication  the  Legislature 
passed  a  resolution  for  maintaining  a  company  of 
eighty  men  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  but 
no  money  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
pay  them.  On  the  17tli  of  July,  the  next  day 
after  the  news  of  Braddoek’s  defeat  had  reached 
him,  the  Governor  set  forth  to  Fredericktown  and 
ordered  all  the  militia  officers  of  Frederick  County 
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to  meet  Mm  there.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  per¬ 
fect  approbation  of  the  real  danger  the  people  of 
our  County  were  in,  and  as  the  Legislature  would 
do  nothing  for  their  protection,  he  proposed  to 
draft  a  company  of  60  or  80  men  to  serve  without 
pay  and  to  take  and  impress  provisions  for  them 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  The  same  selfish 
spirit  that  animates  so  many  legislative  bodies 
constantly  appeared  in  our  colonial  legislature  at 
this  time.  The  representatives  of  the  eastern 
counties  which  were  in  no  danger  from  the  Indians, 
persistently  refused  to  consent  to  any  expenditure 
of  money  for  the  preservation  of  the  defenceless 
inhabitants  of  our  valley  from  the  horrors  of  an 


Indian  massacre.  From  Fredericktown  Governor 
Sharpe  wrote  to  Lord  Baltimore_and  told  him  of 
Braddock’s  defeat  and  death  and  announced  his 
intention  of. going  on  to  Fort  Cumberland.* 

On  the  12th  of  August  Sharpe  wrote  to 
Charles  Calvert:  “The  23rd  of  July  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  his  Lordship  and  another  to  yourself, 
acquainting  you  with  the  fatal  engagement  that 
had  happened  near  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela. 
I  was  then  on  my  way  westward  with  an  intention 
to  send  up  a  supply  of  fresn  provisions  and  wine 
to  Fort  Cumberland,  which  I  imagined  the  troops 
must  have  been  in  need  of.  On  my  arrival  at 
Conogogee  which  is  thirty  miles  beyond  Frederick 


*The  Orderly  Books  of  Gen.  Braddock,  two  In 
number,  are  preserved  in  tbe  Congressional  Library 
at  Washington  to  which  place  of  safety  they  were 
brought  from  the  library  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.  Two 
important  entries  in  the  books  are  in  the  handwriting 
of  Washington  and  it  is  presumed  that  they  were 
kept  under  his  direction.  The  first  book  covers  the 
period  from  Feb.  26,  to  June  11,  1755,  and  the  second 
from  June  12,  to  17,  1755.  The  first  order  is  dated 
at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Feb.  26,  the  time  the  transports 
with  his  soldiers  were  arriving  in  Hampton  Roads. 
The  next  order,  March  27,  1755,  is  dated  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  the  army  remained  in  that  city  until  April 
16.  Sir  Peter  Halkett’s  regiment  marched  westward 
through  Winchester,  that  of  Col.  Dunbar  through 
Frederick,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Conococheague,  the  two  re-uniting  on  the  Virginia 
side.  The  commandel-in-chief  accompanied  by 
Washington  went  with  Dunbar's  regiment. 

The  following  extracts  begin  from  the  time  of 
leaving  Frederick  and  end  at  the  time  of  leaving 
Fori  Cumberland,  covering  the  march  through  the 
territory  which  was,  21  years  later,  erected  into 
Washington  County: 

Saturday,  April  19,  1755— Parole— Tamworth— 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  Artillery  to  apply 
to  Mr.  Leslie  for  a  store  house  to  lodge  their  new 
cloathing  in,  and  the  officers  are  to  see  that  then- 
men  comply  with  the  orders  of  8th  of  April,  viz. 
to  leave  their  Shoulder  Belts,  Waist  Belts  and  Hang¬ 
ers  behind  and  are  only  to  take  with  them  to  the  field 
one  spare  shirt,  one  spare  pair  of  stockings,  one 
spare  pair  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  brown  Gaters. 

Fredericktown,  Tuesday,  April  22,  1755 — Parole 
Westminster.  One  Sergeant,  one  Corporal  and  12 
men  to  parade  immediately  at  the  Town  Guard  to 
march  with  the  Waggons  laden  with  artillery  stores 
to  Conocogee  and  to  return  back  with  the  Waggons 
to  Frederick  as  soon  as  they  are  unloaded. 

Frederick,  Wednesday,  April  23,  1755 — Parole 
Exeter.  The  commanding  officers  of  Regiments  to 
order  their  officers  to  provide  themselves  as  soon 
as  possible  with  Bat.  men  out  of  such  recruits  and 
Levies  as  are  unfit  to  do  the  Duty  of  Solder, 
and  such  men  are  to  be  enlisted  as  can  act  as  Bat 
men  and  are  to  be  taken  for  any  term  and  to  be 


allowed  as  effectives;  and  according  to  the  number 
settled  in  Flanders  3  men  to  each  company  and  4 
to  the  staff,  you  are  to  go  immediately  to  that  part 
of  the  Antietam  that  lies  on  the  road  to  Connogogee 
and  press  such  boats  or  canoes  as  you  shall  meet 
with  upon  the  river  agreeable  to  the  orders  you 
shall  receive  from  Governor  Sharpe.  If  you  shall 
find  any  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  this  order  you 
are  to  send  an  express  to  me  and  you  shall  be  im¬ 
mediately  supplied  with  a  party  of  men  to  enforce 
it,  sending  word  when  they  shall  join  you,  and 
you  are  to  collect  all  the  boats,  &c.  at  that  pass  by 
the  28th  of  this  month. 

Frederick,  Friday,  April  25,  1755,  Parole,  Apple¬ 
by.  Col.  Dunbar’s  Regiment  to  hold  themselves  .in 
readiness  to  March  by  29th. 

After  Orders:  One  Corporal  and  four  men  to 
march  tomorrow  morning  to  Rock  Creek,  with  four 
waggons  that  came  up  this  evening;  when  the  party 
comes  to  Rock  Creek  they  are  to  put  themselves 
under  command  of  Ensign  Hench. 

Frederick,  Saturday,  April  26,  1755. 

Parole — Bedford. 

Col.  Dunbar's  Regiment  to  furnish  3  officers  for 
a  Court  Martial,  to  try  some  prisoners  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Company  and  Capt.  Gates  Presidt,  the  re¬ 
port  to  be  made  to  General  Braddock. 

Frederick,  Sunday,  April  27,  1755. 

Parole — Chester. 

Col.  Dunbar’s  Regiment  is  to  march  ye  29th  and 
to  proceed  to  Wills  Creek  agreeable  to  the  following 


route:  Miles. 

29th  From  Fredk.  on  the  Road  to  Conogogee ...  17 
30th  From  that  halting  place  to  Conogogee ....  18 

1st  From  Conogogee  to  John  Even’s .  16 

2nd  Rest  . 

3rd  To  the  Widow  Baringer  .  18 

4th  To  George  Poll’s  .  9 

5th  To  Henry  Enock’s  .  15 

6th  Rest  . 

7th  To  Cox’s  at  ye  Mouth  of  Little  Cacaph.  .  12 

8th  To  Col  Cresap’s .  8 

9th  To  Will’s  Creek  .  lb 

Total  .  129 


The  men  are  to  take  from  this  place  three  Days 
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Town,  I  was  informed  that  they  had  a  plenty  of 
everything  at  the  camp,  and  that  Col.  Dunbar 
had  determined  and  was  about  to  leave  Fort  Cum¬ 
berland  with  the  remains  of  the  two  regiments 
and  the  three  independent  companies  to  Philadel¬ 
phia.  This  news,  so  soon  after  the  depredations 
of  the  Indians  and  the  General’s  defeat,  had  much 
alarmed  and  thrown  our  distant  inhabitants  into 
great  consternation.  They  concluded  that  when 
the  troops  should  retire  from  the  frontiers,  the 
enemy  would  repeat  and  renew  their  devastation; 
and  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  fly  naked  and 
leave  their  habitations  than  remain  an  easy  prey 
to  an  enraged  and  cruel  enemy,  who  may  now 


provisions;  at  Conogogee  they  will  have  more,  at  the 
Widow  Baringers  5  Days,  at  Colo.  Cresap’s  one  or 
more  Days  and  at  all  these  places  Oats  or  Indian 
Corn  must  be  had  for  the  Horses  but  no  Hay.  At 
Conogogee  the  Troops  cross  the  Potomack  in  a  float. 
When  the  troops  have  marched  14  miles  from  John 
Evans  they  are  to  make  the  new  road  to  their  right 
which  leads  from  Opeckon  Bridge.  When  the  troops 
have  marched  14  miles  from  George  Polle’s  they 
come  to  the  Great  Cacapepon  they  are  to  pass  that 
river  in  a  float,  after  passing  they  take  the  road  to 
the  Right.  If  the  water  in  the  little  Cacapepon  is 
high  the  Troops  must  encamp  opposite  to  Cox’s. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  little  Cacapepon  the  Poto¬ 
mack  is  to  be  crossed  in  a  Float.  Four  miles  beyond 
this  they  cross  Town  Creek  if  the  Float  should  not 
be  finished  canoes  will  be  provided.  If  the  bridges 
are  not  finished  over  Wills  Creek  and  Evans  Creek, 
waggons  will  be  ordered  to  carry  the  men  over.  It 
will  be  proper  to  get  2  Days  Provisions  at  Colo. 
Cresaps  ye  whole  shd.  not  arrive  till  ye  10th. 

A  subaltern  and  30  men  are  to  be  left  behind 
with  a  proper  number  of  tents  which  will  be  carried 
for  them;  these  men  are  to  have  six  days  Provisions. 

The  General’s  Guard  is  not  to  be  relieved  to¬ 
morrow  but  proper  centrys  are  to  be  found  from  the 
30  men  ordered  to  remain.  * 

Frederick,  Monday,  April  28,  1755. 

Parole — Deventry. 

The  Detachment  of  sailors  and  the  Provost  Mar¬ 
shalls  Guard  consisting  of  one  Sergeant,  one  Corporal 
and  10  men  to  march  with  Colo.  Dunbar’s  Regiment 
tomorrow  morning  and  to  make  the  rear  guard. 

To  Captn  Gates,  28th  April,  1755. 

You  are  directed  by  his  Excellency,  Genl.  Brad- 
dock,  to  proceed  with  your  Company  to  Conogogee 
where  you  are  to  act  as  a  covering  party  for  the 
Magazines  and  you  are  to  remain  there  till  further 
orders,  unless  all  the  Stores,  Ammunition,  &c.,  should 
be  come  up  from  Rock  Creek  and  forwarded  to  Wills 
Creek,  in  that  case  you  are  to  join  the  General  at 
Wills  Creek  as  soon  as  possible.  You  are  to  give 
all  possible  assistance  and  use  your  utmost  endeavors 
in  transporting  the  several  Stores,  Ammunition,  Pro¬ 
vision  &c.,  to  Wills  Creek  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
Whilst  you  remain  at  Conogogee  you  are  to  send  a 


have  free  and  cninterrapted  access  to  these  two 
infatuated  and  defenceless  colonies.  Some  that 
were  retiring  to  their  friends  in  the  more  populous 
parts  of  this  and  the  neighboring  Provinces,  I 
persuaded  to  return  back,  with  assurances  that  a 
sufficient  body  of  troops  would  be  left  at  Fort 
Cumberland  for  the  security  of  that  place;  and 
that  I  would  take  proper  measures  to  prevent  the 
inroads  and  incursions  ol  any  French  or  Indian 
parties;  which  I  hope  will  be  effectually  done  by 
the  small  forts  that  I  have  ordered  to  be  built,  one 
on  Tonollowav  creek,  and  three  under  the  North 
Mountain,  in  each  of  which  I  shall  place  a  small 
garrison  with  orders  to  them  to  patrol  from  one 


Sergeant  or  Corporal  with  such  of  your  men  as  are 
to  be  trusted  with  all  the  waggons  which  arrive 
at  that  place  from  Rock  Creek,  allowing  one  man  to 
each  waggon,  and  you  are  send  them  immediately 
back  to  Rock  Creek  for  more  stores  till  you  shall 
be  informed  from  the  officers  there  that  everything 
is  sent  up. 

To  Ensign  French  at  Rock  Creek,  28th  April,  1755. 

You  are  ordered  by  his  Excellency  Genl.  Brad- 
dock  to  forward  with  all  expedition  the  Ammunition, 
Stores,  &c.  at  Rock  Creek  to  Mr.  Cresaj),  Conogogee, 
taking  ca.re  to  send  the  Ammunition  Train,  Stores, 
&c.  first,  then  the  Hospital  Stores  and  salt  fish.  You 
are  not  to  wait  for  the  Beeves  but  as  soon  as  the 
afore-mentioned  things  are  gone  up  you  will  move 
with  your  party  and  join  the  Regiment  at  Wills 
Creek  agreeable  to  the  following  march  route;  as 
you  will  find  Provisions  very  scarce  on  the  Road 
you  must  take  with  you  as  many  days  of  salt  Pro¬ 


visions  as  the  men  can  carry:  Miles. 

From  Rock  Creek  to  Owens  Ordy .  15 

To  Dowdens  .  15 

To  Frederick  .  15 

On  the  Road  to  Conogogee  .  17 

To  Conogogee  .  IS 

To  John  Evan’s  .  16 

To  Widow  Baringer’s .  IS 

To  Geo.  Polle's  .  9 

To  Henry  Enock’s  .  15 

To  Mr.  Cox’s  .  12 

To  Colo  Cresaps  .  S 

To  Wills  Creek  . .  16 

Total  .  174 


You  must  if  you  should  find  it  necessary,  take 
with  you  Guides  from  place  to  place  and  make  such 
halts  as  you  shall  find  absolutely  necessary  being 
careful  not  to  lose  any  time.  If  the  Waggons  should 
come  in  very  slowly  make  your  application  to  the 
Civil  Officers  and  if  that  should  not  succeed  send 
Parties  to  fetch  in  any  Waggons  you  shall  hear  off. 
Inform  Lieut.  Breerton  of  the  March  Route  and  cell 
him  it  is  the  General’s  orders  that  he  make  all  im¬ 
aginable  dispatch.  As  soon  as  the  Paymaster  arrives 
he  must  also  victual  his  men  when  the  last  stores 
of  all  kinds  which  are  to  be  sent  and  dismissed  at 
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to  the  other  and  to  Fort  Cumberland,  and  in  case 
of  alarm  to  receive  the  neighboring  families  into 
their  protection.”  The  Governor  was  enabled  to 
build  these  Forts  and  maintain  their  garrisons 
with  money  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions  made 
by  citizens  of  Frederick,  including  Washington 
County.  Those  who  trusted  to  this  protection 
however,  had  biif.ef:  cartas  to  regret  it.  For  no 
sooner  was  Braddoclc's  army  out  of  the  way  than 
marauding  bands  of  Indians  descended  upon  the 
settlers  and  deeds  of  horror  such  as  have  already 
been  described,  were  perpetrated  night  after  night. 
Yo  one  knew,  upon  retiring  to  rest  at  night,  that 
he  would  not  be  murdered  and  scalped  in  his  bed 


before  morning.  The  people  before  long  were  seiz¬ 
ed  with  an  universal  terror  and  began  abandoning 
their  homes  and  lleeing  almost  naked  across  the 
mountains  to  places  of  safety.  Not  one  white  man 
was  left  beyond  the  little  forts  on  the  Tonolaway. 
Even  the  brave  Cressap  had  abandoned  his  hunting 
place  on  the  upper  Potomac  and  had  taken  refuge 
along  with  his  son  Michael,  in  Fort  Cressap  in 
Long  Meadows.  Many  perished  by  the  tomahawk. 
These  were  among  the  most  fortunate.  It  was 
those  who  were  carried  into  captivity  or  reserved 
for  torture  whose  fate  and  whose  sufferings  under 
the  torments  devised  with  diabolical  ingenuity  and 
inflicted  with  the  ferocity  and  remorselessness  of 


Rock  Creek.  You  are  to  send  a  letter  to  Captain  Gates 
at  Conogogee  informing  him  of  it,  The  hand  har¬ 
rows  and  wheel  barrows  of  the  train  except  6  of  each 
are  to  be  left  behind  all  but  the  wheels  and  iron 
work  which  are  to  be  forwarded. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Saturday  May  10,  1755. 

Parole — Connecticut. 

Mr.  Washington  is  appointed  Aid  de  Camp  to 
His  Excellency  Genl.  Braddock. 

Field  officer  for  tomorrow,  Major  Sparke. 

The  articles  of  war  are  to  be  read  tomorrow 
morning  at  which  time  the  servants,  women  and 
followers  of  the  army  are  to  attend  with  the  respec¬ 
tive  corps  and  companies  that  they  belong  to.  The 
two  independent  companies  and  Rangers  to  receive 
three  days  provisions  tomorrow. 

For  the  General’s  Guard  48th  Regiment.  Col. 
Dunbar’s  Regiment  to  relieve  the  Fort  Guard  imme¬ 
diately  and  the  Fort  Guard  is  to  march  to  Fraziers 
as  a  Grass  guard  and  to  be  relieved  every  48  hours. 
Captn.  Pilson’s  Company  of  Carpenters  is  to  send 
one  corporal  and  6  men  with  their  tools  and  to  maim 
such  fences  as  the  officer  of  the  Grass  Guard  shall 
think  proper.  The  Virginia  and  Maryland  Rangers 
and  the  Company  of  Carpenters  to  settle  their  men’s 
accts.  immediately  giving  them  credit  for  what  ar¬ 
rears  &c  are  due  and  they  are  for  the  future  to  be 
subsisted  regularly  twice  a  week  as  the  rest  of  the 
troops  are. 

A  return  to  be  given  in  tomorrow  morning  of 
the  strength  of  each  of  the  Regiments  by  Compauys, 
the  return  to  be  signed  by  the  commanding  officer 
of  each  Corps  the  Independent  Companys,  Virginia 
and  Maryland  Rangers  and  the  troop  of  Light  Horse 
are  also  to  send  in  a  Return  tomorrow  morning  of 
their  strength,  which  return  is  to  be  signed  by  the 
captain  or  officer  comanding  each  company,  and 
to  be  given  in  separately. 

The  General  has  fixed  the  hour  for  his  Levy, 
from  10  till  11  in  the  forenoon  every  Day. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Sunday,  May  11,  1755. 

Parol — Albany. 

Field  Officer  tomorrow,  Lt.  Col.  Burton.  The 
Generals  Guard  44th  Regmt. 

A  return  to  be  sent  in  of  the  numbers  of  men 


who  understand  the  springing  of  rocks  and  those 
men  that  are  fitt  are  to  be  told  that  they  will  receive 
proper  encouragement  all  the  troops  are  to  begin 
their  field  days.  Powder  may  be  had  from  the  train 
by  applying  for  it  and  each  man  is  to  have  12  rounds 
for  every  field  day. 

A  Return  is  to  be  given  in  tomorrow  morning 
at  orderly  time  of  the  Recruits  of  the  Whole  Army 
setting  forth  their  age,  size,  country  and  occupation. 
One  Sargeant  and  6  men  from  piquet  to  attend  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  Marketting  to  prevent  Disputes  and 
if  any  should  happen  he  is  to  apply  to  the  Captain 
of  the  Piquet  he  belongs  to.  This  duty  to  be  done 
alternately.  All  provision  brought  into  camp  to  be 
settled  according  to  a  settled  rule,  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  given  to  the  troops  by  the  Major  of  Brigade 
and  no  person  bringing  provisions  shall  presume 
to  ask  more  nor  shall  anybody  offer  less  for  goo_ 
and  wholesome  meat. 

The  48th  Regiment  is  to  receive  their  Days  pro¬ 
visions  tomorrow  at  lu  o’clock. 

After  Orders. 

All  the  outguards  to  be  relieved  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  and  parade  at  5  o’clock. 

Evening  Orders. 

It  is  His  Excellency’s  General  Braddock’s  orders 
that  no  officer,  soldier  or  others  give  the  Indians, 
men,  women  or  children  any  rum,  other  liquor  or 
money  upon  any  account  whatever. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Monday  May  12,  1755. 

Parole — Boston. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow,  Majr.  Sparke.  The  Gen¬ 
eral’s  Guard  48th  Regiment. 

Whereas  Capt.  Poulson,  one  of  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
pany  of  Carpenters  desired  a  Court  Martial  to  en¬ 
quire  into  his  Character,  having  been  accused  of 
being  in  arms  in  the  late  Rebellion  in  Scotland,  His 
Excellency  has  been  informed  that  the  accusations 
is  scandalous  and  groundless;  if  therefore  any  person 
whatever  can  prove  Captn  Poulson  to  have  been  in 
the  late  Rebellion  they  are  desired  immediately  to 
send  their  accusation  to  the  General;  if  not  His 
Excellency  entirely  frees  him  from  any  imputation 
of  that  kind  and  desires  that  no  reflections  for  the 
future  may  be  thrown  on  Captn.  Poulson  on  that 
acct. 
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demons,  whose  fate  most  excites  our  pity.  Death 
came  to  these  as  a  welcome  deliverance.  Its  worst 
horrors  were  pleasant  compared  with  the  lingering 
tortures  which  preceded  it.  Some  who  were  car¬ 
ried  into  captivity  escaped  and  returned  to  their 
homes  after  years  of  suffering.  Some  who  fled 
from  these  horrors  'did  not  stop  their  flight 
until  they  had  reached  Baltimore,  and  the 
people  of  Annapolis  were  greatly  alarmed 
and  many  were  preparing  to  get  on  board 
ship  and  sail  for  England.  A  writer  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  Gazette  insisted  that  Annapolis  was  the  place 
which  the  Indians  would  be  most  likely  to  attack 
and  that  if  it  were  not  immediately  fortified  he 


advised  all  who  valued  their  lives  or  the  lives  of 
their  wives  and  children  to  abandon  the  desolate 
and  infatuated  place  with  all  speed  as  even  then 
they  could  not  go  to  bed  in  safety,  it  being  prob¬ 
able  that  the  enemy  would  burn  their  houses  and 
cut  their  throats  while  they  were  sunk  in  sleep. 
Such  publications  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  public 
alarm  and  when  some  parties  of  Indians  penetrated 
to  within  thirty  miles  of  Baltimore  the  terror  of 
the  people  was  extreme.  All  through  the  year 
1756  the  terrible  work  of  butchery  went  on. 
Women  and  children  were  intercepted  whenever 
they  ventured  abroad  until  finally  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation  either  left  or  retired,  during  the  summer, 


After  Orders. 

A  General  Court  Martial  to  sit  immediately  at 
the  President’s  tent,  it  is  to  consist  o£  one  field  offi¬ 
cer,  6  captains  and  6  subaltans. 

MAJOR  SPARKE,  President. 

MR.  SHIRLEY,  Judge  Advocate. 

His  Excellency  has  thought  proper  to  Brigade 
the  Army  in  the  following  manner  and  they  are 
for  the  future  to  encamjp  accordingly. 

First  Brigade  Commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Halket. 

Complement  Effective 


44th  Regiment  of  Foot  .  700  700 

Capt.  Rutherfords  Independent 

ent  Compy.  of  New  York .  100  95 

Capt.  Gales  Independent  Compy. 

of  New  York  .  100  95 

Capt.  Poison’s  Carpenters..' .  50  48 

Capt.  Peronnee’s  Virginia  Rangers  50  47 

Capt.  Wagner’s  Virginia  Rangers.  50  45 

Capt.  Dagworthys  Maryland  Rangers  50  49 


Second  Brigade  Commanded  by  Colonel  Dunbar. 


48th  Regiment  of  Foot .  700  650 

Capt.  Demerie’s  .  Sodth  Carolina 

Detachment . . .  100  97 

Capt.  Dobbs  North  Carolina  Rangers  -100  80 

Capt. Mercer  Company  of  Carpenters  50  35 

Capt.  Stevens’  Virginia  Rangers  50  48 

Capt.  Hogg’s  Virginia  Rangers -  50  40 

Capt.  Cox’s  Virginia  Rangers .  50  43 

Any  soldier  or  follower  of  the  Army  who  shall 
stop  anyone  bringing  in  provisions  or  forage  to  the 


Camp  shall  immediately  suffer  death. 

No  outpost  to  march  from  or  to  Camp  with  beat 
of  drum  nor  is  any  beat  of  drum  to  beat  before  the 
Troop  unless  when  any  of  the  Troops  are  out  at 
exercise,  and  of  which  they  are  to  acquaint  the 
General  the  night  before  through  one  of  his  Aid  de 
Camps. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Tuesday,  13th  May,  1755. 

Parole — Charleston. 

Field  Officer  for  to-morrow  Lt.  Col.  Burton. 

For  the  General’s  Guard,  44th  Regiment. 

The  Quartermaster’s  Camp  colour  men  and  pio¬ 
neers  of  the  two  Regiments  with  2  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Companies  with  proper  tools  for  clearing  the 
ground  in  the  Front,  to  parade  at  5  o’clock  in  the 


evening  at  the  head  of  the  48th  Regiment  and  to 
remain  there  for  the  Field  Officer  of  the  Day’s  orders. 

The  Picquetts  are  to  lay  advanced  and  to  remain 
att  their  parade  till  they  receive  the  Field  Officer's 
orders.  Each  of  the  two  Regiments  to  send  6  tents 
to  the  companies  in  each  Brigade  and  also  to  send 
6  tents  each  for  the  men  of  their  advanced  Picquets. 
The  Centrys  on  the  advanced  Picquetts  not  to  suffer 
anybody  to  pass  unquestioned  after  sun  set 

The  Picquett  returns  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morn- 


The  quarter  Guard  of  Sir  Peter  Halkett’s  Regi¬ 
ment  for  the  future  to  be  posrted  on  the  right  flank. 
Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Wednesday  14,  May  1755. 

Parole — Dumfries. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow  Lt.  Col.  Burton 

The  General’s  Guard  48th  Regiment 

The  General  Court  Martial  is  dissolved  Luke 
Woodward,  soldier  in  the  48th  Regiment,  commanded 
by  Col.  Dunbar,  having  been  tried  for  desertion  by 
a  general  Court  Martial  whereof  Maj.  Wm  Sparke 
was  President,  is  by  sentence  of  that  Court  Martial 
adjudged  to  suffer  death.  His  Excellency  Genl  Brad- 
dock  has  approved  the  sentence  but  has  been  pleased 
to  pardon  him. 

Thomas  Connelly,  James  Fitzgerald  and  James 
Hughes,  Soldiers  of  the  48th  Regiment  and  tryed 
for  theft  by  the  said  Court  Martial  whereof  Maj. 
Sparke  was  President,  are  by  the  sentence  of  the 
s  d  Court  Martial  to  suffer  the  following  punishment: 

Thomas  Connelly,  one  thousand;  James  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  eight  hundred;  James  Hughes,  eight  hundred. 
Lashes  att  the  Head  of  the  Line.  Also  that  they  be 
obliged  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  Kegg  of  Beer 
stolen  by  them  to  the  value  of  33  shillings  Maryland 
Cury,  and  that  proper  stoppages  be  made  out  of 
their  pay  by  their  officers  for  that  purpose.  His 
Excellency  has  approved  the  sentence  but  has  been 
pleased  to  remit  100  lashes  from  the  punishment  of 
Connelly  and  200  from  each  of  the  other  two.  Con¬ 
nelly  is  to  receive  900  lashes  at  3  different  times,  300 
each  time.  James  Fitzgerald  and  James  Hughes  are 
to  receive  600  lashes  each  at  two  different  times,  300 
lashes  each  time.  The  48th  Regiment  to  send’  the 
Drummers  to  the  head  of  ye  line,  to  put  the  sentence 
in  Execution,  the  first  time  of  punishment  to  be  to- 
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to  the  Ports  aud  went  in  arms!  companies  to  cul¬ 
tivate  their  fields.  About  this  time  the  “Gazette” 
published  at  Annapolis  was  tilled  with  accounts 
of  the  atrocities  of  the  Indians,  “Our  accounts.” 
it  said,  “from  the  Westward  are  truly  alarming. 
All  the  slaughters,  scalping's,  burnings  and  every 
other  barbarity  and  mischief  that  the  Mongrel 
French,  Indians,  and  their  chieftain,  the  Devil, 
can  invent,  are  often  perpetrated  there,  and  ap¬ 
proach  us  nigher  and  niglier.  By  a  person  come 
to  fewn  this  day  from  Frederick  County,  We  are 
told  that  last  Sunday  two  boys,  near  Lawrence 
Wilson's,  in  that  County,  were  killed  and  scalped 
and  a  son  of  one  Air.  Lynn  was  found  dead  and 


morrow  morning  at  troop  beating.  The  two  Pic- 
quetts  formed  from  the  Independent  Companies  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  Rangers  to  consist  of  one 
captain,  2  subalterns,  2  sargeants,  2  corporals  and 
38  centinals. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Tuesday  15th  May,  1775. 

Parole — Portsmouth. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow  Maj.  Sparke. 

For  the  Generals  Guard  44th  Regiment. 

The  officers  who  were  ordered  to  get  themselves 
ready  to  go  with  the  paymaster  are  Could. 

One  Subaltern,  1  Sergt,  1  Corpl  and  30  Cent.’l  to 
march  this  evening  to  Mr.  Martin’s  where  the  troop 
of  Light  Horse  graze,  the  men  to  take  tents  with 
them  and  provisions  for  3  days,  the  officer  to  receive 
his  orders  from  Capt.  Stuart  of  the  Light  Horse; 
this  guard  to  be  relieved  every  3rd  day. 

One  Sergt.,  -one  Corpl.  and  12  men  to  parade  att 
the  Fort  Guard  this  day  at  12  o’clock  M. 

The  Surgeant  is  to  receive  his  orders  from  Capt. 

After  Orders. 

The  Subaltern’s  Guard  that  was  ordered  to 
march  to  Martin’s  is  countermanded. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Friday  16,  May  1755. 

Parole — Winchester. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow  Lt.  Col.  Gage. 

For  the  General’s  Guard  44th  Regiment. 

Any  Indian  Trader,  soldier,  follower  of  the  Army, 
who  shall  dare  to  give  liquor  to  any  of  the  Indians 
or  shall  receive  or  purchase  from  them  any  of  their 
presents  made  to  them  by  His  Majesty  through  His 
Excellency  Gen.  Braddock,  shall  suffer  the  severest 
punishment  a  Court  Martial  can  inflict. 

There  will  be  a  public  Congress  of  the  Indians 
tomorrow  at  12  o’clock  at  the  General’s  Tent. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Saturday  17th  May 
Parole — Eskaw. 

The  Congress  of  Indians  ni«hf1o»Wl  to  yesterday’s 
orders  is  put  off. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow  Lt.  Col.  Burton. 

The  General’s  Guard  48th  Regiment. 

The  two  Regiments,  the  Independent  Compy’s, 
the  Company  of  Carpenters,  the  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land  Company  of  Rangers  and  the  troop  of  Light 


scalped,  himself  and  three  more  of  his  family 
missing.  At  the  Little  Cove  all  the  houses  were 
burnt  last  week.  The  house  of  Ralf  Matson,  about 
half  a  mile  from  Stodderd's  fort,  was  burnt  on 
Tuesday  last  week.  Some  sheep  which  were  m  a 
pen  near  the  house,  the  Indians  dung  in  the  fire 
alive,  others  they  killed  and  some  they  scalped.” 

On  the  1  It!:  of  March  1756,  Isaac  Baker  wrote 
to  the  Gazette  from  Conocoeheague,  “On  our  march 
to  Toonalowavs  about  five  miles  this  side  of  Stod- 
derd’s  Fort,  we  found  John  Myers’  house  in  flames 
and  1)  or  10  head  of  large  cattle  killed,  besides 
calves  and.  .isvyeral  horses  and  sheep.  About  three 
miles  and  a  half  further  up  the  road,  wc  found  a 


Horse  are  to  send  immediately  to  Mr.  Lake,  Commis¬ 
sary  of  provisions  a  separate  return  of  the  number 
of  persons  they  each  of  them  draw  provisions  for, 
this  return  to  be  signed  by  the  commanders  of  the 
two  Regiments  and  by  the  Captains  or  officers  com¬ 
manding  the  .Independent  Companys,  &c.  The  iorm 
of  this  return  is  sent  to  the  Brigade  Major  and  is 
to  be  given  in  regularly  every  8  Days. 

His  Excellency  expects  mat  this  order  will  be 
punctually  obeyed,  as  the  Commissary  will  not  he 
able  to  provide  a  proper  quantity  of  provisions  for 
the  army  unless  he  has  the  above  return  sent  to 
him  regularly. 

One  Subaltern,  one  oergt,  1  Corporal  and  30 
men  to  mount  as  a  guard  on  the  Artillery.  They  are 
to  parade  this  afternoon  at  5  o'clock  and  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  every  48  hours. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Sunday  May  18th,  1755. 

Parole — Farnham. 

There  will  be  a  public  Congress  of  the  Indians 
this  day  at  12  o’clock  at  the  General’s  Tent. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow  Maj.  Sparke. 

For  the  Genls  Guard  44th  Regt. 

One  Corporal  and  8  men  of  the  line  to  attend 
the  engineer  in  surveying;  they  are  to  parade  at  9 
o’clock. 

Each  Regiment,  Independent  Company,  &c.  in 
the  making  up  of  their  cartridges  are  to  allow  36 
rounds  of  ball  to  1  lb  of  powder,  and  for  field  days 
or  exercise  they  are  to  allow  46  with  or  without  hall. 

Six  women  per  company'  are  allowed  to  each  of 
the  two  Regiments  and  the  Independent  Companys; 
four  women  to  each  of  the  Company  of  Carpenters, 
Virginia  and  Maryland  Rangers,  5  women  to  the 
troop  of  Light  Horse,  as  many  to  the  detachment  of 
Seamen  and  5  to  the  detachment  of  Artillery. 

His  Excellency  expect  that  this  order  shall  be 
punctually  complied  with  as  no  more  Provisions  will 
be.  allowed  to  be  drawn  for  than  for  the  above  num¬ 
ber  of  women. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Monday  19th  of  May,  1775. 

Parole — Guilford. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow  Lt.  Col.  Gage. 

For  the  General's  Guard  44th  Regiment. 

Each  Brigade  to  send  a  man  to  the  Gen’l.  Hos¬ 
pital  as  Orderly  who  are  to  receive  and  obey  the 
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man  (one  Hynes)  killed  and  scalped,  with  one 
arm  cut  oil  and  several  arrows  sticking  in  him ; 
we  could  not  bury  him,  having  no  tools  with  us 
tor  that  purpose.  Half  a  mile  further  ^within  a 
mile  of  StoddercTs  Fort)  we  found  Ealf  Matson’s 
house  burnt  down  and  several  sheep  and  hogs  kill¬ 
ed.  When  we  came  to  Stodderd’s  Fort,  we  found 
them  all  under  arms,  expecting  every  minute  to 
be  attacked.  From  thence  we  went  to  Combs’ 
Fort  where  we  found  a  young  man  about  22  years 
of  age  killed  and  scalped;  there  were  only  four 
men  in  this  Fort,  two  of  which  were  unable  to 
bear  arms,  but  upwards  of  forty  women  and  child¬ 
ren,  who  were  in  a  very  poor  situation,  being  afraid 


to  go  out  of  the  Fort  even  for  a  drink  of  water. 
The  house  caught  fire  during  the  time  the  Indians 
were  surrounding  the  Fort  and  would  have  been 
burnt  down,  but  luckily  there  were  some  soap  suds 
in  tb©  house,  by  which  they  extinguished  it.  The 
ymmg  man  mentioned  above  was  one  Lynn’s  son, 
and  was  sitting  on  the  fence  of  the  stockyard  with 
one  Combes’  son,  when  they  discovered  the  In¬ 
dians,  upon  which  they  ran  to  get  into  the  Fort, 
and  before  they  reached  it  Lynn’s  son  was  shot 
down,  and  an  Indian  pursued  the  other  with  a 
tomahawk  within  thirty  yards  of  the  Fort,  but  he 
luckily  got  into  the  Fort  and  shot  the  Indian. 
We  searched  the  woods  to  see  if  we  could  discover 


orders  of  Doctr.  Napper,  Director  of  the  2nd  Hos¬ 
pital. 

All  troops  are  to  act  with  the  Director  of  the 
Hospital  once  in  three  months  or  as  soon  after  as 
can  be,  for  stoppages  at  the  rate  of  5  pence  stirl'g 
per  day,  for  every  man  that  is  admitted  into  the 
Gen’l  Hospital;  this  stoppage  to  commence  from  the 
24th  day  off  May  ensuing. 

As  soon  as  the  Retreat  has  been  beat  this  night 
the  Drum  Majr.  of  each  of  the  two  Regiments  are 
to  march  with  the  Drummers  and  Drummers  to  the 
Head  of  the  Artillery  when  they  will  receive  orders. 

After  Orders. 

A  Return  to  be  given  into  the  Brigade  Major 
to-morrow  at  orderly  time  of  the  number  of  Smiths 
and  Carpenters  that  are  in  the  two  Regiments,  Inde¬ 
pendent  Companies,  &c. 

Cairyp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Tuesday  May  20,  1755. 

Parole — Hendon. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow  Lt.  Col.  Burton. 

For  the  General’s  Guard  48th  Regmt. 

One  Subaltern,  one  Sergt,  1  Corpl.  and  24  men  to 
parade  to-morrow  morning  at  5  o’clock.  They  are 
to  have  3  days  provisions  with  them  and  the  officer 
is  to  receive  his  orders  this  night  from  Sir  John  St. 
Clair. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Wedn’day  21  of  May,  1755 

Parole — llchester, 

Field  Officer  tomorrow  Maj.  Chapman. 

The  General’s  Guard  44th  Regmt. 

No  soldier  that  is  employed  as  a  Baker  by  Mr. 
Lake  Commissary  of  Provisions  is  to  be  put  upon 
any  duty  whatsoever  till  further  orders. 

It  is  His  Excellency’s  orders  that  no  Sutler  give 
any  liquor  to  the  Indians  on  any  account.  If  anyone 
does  he  will  be  severely  punished. 

The  Provost  is  to  go  his  rounds  every  day 
through  at  the  roads  leading  to  the  Camp.  Every 
soldier  or  woman  ■  that  he  shall  meet  with  on  the 
other  side  of  the  River,  or  beyond  the  advanced 
Picquets  without  a  pass  from  the  Regiment  or  from 
the  officer  commanding  the  company  to  which  they 
belong,  he  is  to  order  his  executioner  to  tye  them 
up  and  give  them  50  lashes  and  to  march-  them  pris¬ 
oners  through  the  Gamp  to  expose  them. 


One  gill  of  spirits  mixed  with  3  gills  of  water 
may  be  allowed  each  man  per  day,  which  the  officers 
of  the  picquet  are  to  see  delivered  out  every  day  at 
11  o’clock  any  settler  that  shall  sell  any  spirits  to 
the  soldiers  without  an  officer  being  pre_sent  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Provost. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Thursday  May  22d,  1755. 

Parole — Kensington. 

Field  Officer  Majr.  Sparke. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Friday,  May  23,  1755. 

Parole — Lincoln. 

Field  Officer  tomorrow  Majr.  Chapman. 

For  the  Genl’s  Guard  44th  Regt. 

A  General  Court  Martial  to  sit  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  at  8  o’clock  at  the  General’s  tent  to  consist  of 

1  Field  Officer,  6  Captains,  6  Subalterns. 

LT.  COL.  GAGE,  President. 

MR.  SHIRLEY,  Judge  Advocate. 

If  any  officer,  soldier  or  follower  of  the  Army 
shall  dare  to  give  any  strong  liquor  or  money  to  the 
Indian  men  or  women,  if  an  officer  he  shall  he 
brought  to  a  General  Court  Martial  for  disobedience 
of  orders;  if  a  non-commissioned  officer,  soldier  or 
follower  of  the  Army  he  shall  receive  250  lashes 
without  a  Court  Martial. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland, Sat’dy  24th  of  May,  1755. 

Parole — Monmouth. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow,  Lt.  Col.  Burton. 

For  the  General’s  Guard  48th  Regmt. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  May  25,  1755. 

Parole — Norwich. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow,  Maj.  Sparke. 

For  the  General’s  Guard  44th  Regmt. 

If  any  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Army  is  found  gaming  he  shall  im¬ 
mediately  receive  300  lashes  without  being  brought 
to  Court  Martial,  and  all  standers  by  or  lookers  on 
shall  be  deemed  principals  and  treated  as  such. 

One  Capt.,  1  Lieut.,  1  Ensign  and  70  men  of  the 

2  Brigades  to  parade  immediately  at  the  Fort.  They 
are  to  take  tents  and  ten  days’  provisions  with  them. 
The  captain  is  to  receive  his  orders  from  Sir  John 
St.  Clair. 

A  general  Court  Martial  of  the  Line  to  sit  to-mor¬ 
row  to  try  Lt.  McLead  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of 
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where  the  Indian  was  buried  (as  they  supjiosed 
him  to  be  mortally  wounded),  we  found  in  two 
places  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  but  could  not  find 
the  body.  We  saw  several  creatures,  some  dead 
and  others  going  about  with  arrows  sticking  in 
them.  About  half  a  mile  on  this  side  Mr.  Ken¬ 
ny's  (in  little  Toonaloways)  we  found  a  load  of 
oats  and  a  load  of  turnips  in  the  road,  which  two 
boys  were  bringing  to  Combes’,  and  it  is  imagined 
the  boys  are  carried  off  by  the  Indians.  When 
we  came  to  Mr.  Kenny's  we  saw  several  sheep  and 
Cattle  killed.  From  thence  we  went  to  one  Low- 
thersk  about  two  miles  further,  where  he  found 
his  grain  and  two  calves  burnt,  two  cows  and  nine 
or  ten  hogs  killed,  and  about  150  yards  from  the 


Artillery  confined  by  Gen.  Braddock  to  consist  of  1 
Col.  2  Field  Officers  and  10  Captains. 

SIR  PETER  HALKETT,  President. 

MR.  SHIRLEY,  Judge  Advocate. 

To  sit  at  the  President’s  tent  and  to  meet  at 
12  o’clock. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Monday  26th  May,  1755. 

Parole — Oxford. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow  Lt.  Col.  Gage. 

For  the  Generals  Guard  48th  Regt. 

The  General  Court  Martial  whereof  Lt.  Col. 
Gage  was  president  is  dissolved  His  Excellency  hav¬ 
ing  approved  the  several  sentences  allotted  them. 

John  Nugent  of  the  -44th  Regiment  having  been 
tryed  for  the  theft  and  found  guilty  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge  as  an  accomplice  in  receiving  a  share 
of  the  money  that  was  stole,  is  adjudged  to  receive 
1000  lashes  and  to  he  drummed  out  ot  the  Regiment 
through  the  line  with  a  halter  about  his  neck.  Sam¬ 
uel  Draumer  of  the  44th  Regt.  and  George  Darty  of 
Capt.  Demere’s  Independent  Company  having  been 
tryed  for  desertion  are  adjudged  each  of  them  to 
receive  200  lashes. 

Henry  Dalton  of  the  48th  Regmt.  having  been 
tryed  for  shooting  Henry  Pelkington,  soldr  in  the 
said  Regmt,  the  Court  Martial  is  of  opinion  that  the 
said  Dalton  did  not  shoot  the  said  Pelkington  with 
design,  but  that  it  was  done  by  accident.  Therefore 
His  Excellency  Gen.  Braddock,  has  ordered  him  to 
be  released  and  sent  back  to  his  duty. 

If  any  soldier  is  seen  drunk  in  Camp  he  is  to  be 
sent  immediately  to  the  Quarter  Guard  of  the  Regmt. 
he  belongs  to  and  the  next  morning  he  is  to  receive 
200  lashes  without  a  Court  Martial. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Tuesday  May  27,  1755. 

Parole — Petersfield. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow  Lt.  Col.  Burton. 

For  the.  General’s  Guard  44th  Regiment. 

The  party  of  Picquets  that  lay  advanced  to  load 
with  raming  ball  the  rest  of  the  Picquets  to  load 
with  powder  and  to  have  their  ball  in  their  pockets. 

The  following  detachments  to  march  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  to  parade  at  Kevelle  beating.  The  men 
to  be  provided  with  two  days’  provisions  ready  dress¬ 
ed.  The  44th  and  48th  Regts  are  to  furnish  1  field 


house  found  Lowther  dead  and  scalped,  and  other¬ 
wise  terribly  mangled;  liis  brains  were  beat  out, 
as  it  ii  supposed,  with  his  own  gun  barrel,  which 
we  found  sticking  in  his  skull  and  his  gun  broken; 
there  was  an  axe,  two  scythes  and  several  arrows 
sticking  in  him.  From  here  we  returned  to 
Combes’  and  buried  the  young  man  and  left  ten 
of  our  men  here  to  assist  them  to  secure  their 
grain,  which,  as  soon  as  they  have  done,  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  leave  that  Fort  and  go  to  Stodderd’a* 
From  hence  we  went  to  Stoddert’s  Fort  where  we 
laid  on  Friday  night, and  yesterday,  on  our  way 
down  here,  we  buried  the  man  we  left  on  the 
road.” 

One  reason  why  the  frontier  was  left  defence- 


officer,  4  captains,  12  subalterns,  12  sergeants  and 
250  rank  and  file. 

Capt.  Rutherfords,  Capt.  Demeres  Independent 
Companys,  Capt.  Waginer’s,  Capt.  Peyrouneys  Com¬ 
panies  of  Virginia  Rangers  and  Capt.  Poison’s  Com¬ 
pany  of  Carpenters  are  also  to  march  with  this  de¬ 
tachment  who  are  to  take  with  them  their  camp 
equippage  and  baggage. 

Major  Chapman  Field  Officer  for  the  detachment. 

The  Independent  Company  and  the  companys 
of  Virginia  Rangers  are  ordered  for  this  detachment 
to  furnish  no  men  for  the  guards  to-morrow  and 
any  men  that  they  may  have  upon  the  outguards  are 
to  be  relieved  immediately.  Particular  care  is  to 
be  taken  that  the  men’s  arms  are  in  good  order  and 
that  each  man  is  provided  with  10  flints  and  com- 
pleated  with  24  rounds  of  ammunition. 

The  Tools  and  Tomahawks  of  the  2nd  Brigade 
are  to  be  given  at  gun  firing  this  evening  to  the 
Quarter  Master  General  at  his  tent  and  a  dem’d  to 
be  -  made  tomorrow  night  at  6  o’clock  of  ye  number 
of  tools  each  Brigade  will  want,  the  quarter  master 
to  attend. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Wednesday  May  28,  1755. 

Parole — Quarendort. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow,  Maj.  Sparke. 

General’s  Guard  48th  Regmt. 

The  Regulation  of  stoppages  with  the  Director 
of  the  Genl.  Hospital  to  commence  from  the  24th  of 
this  month. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  soldiers  in  mak¬ 
ing  and  amending  the  roads  His  Excellency  has  been 
pleased  to  appt  the  following  allowances- 

To  every  sub.  Officer,  3s  od  Sterling  per  day. 

To  every  sergeant,  Is  Sterling  per  day. 

To  every  Corporal,  9d  Sterling  per  day. 

To  every  Drummer  and  private  centinal  6d  Ster¬ 
ling  per  day. 

But  as  at  present  there  is  no  public  market  and 
of  course  the  men  will  have  no  opportunity  of  making 
use  of  the  ready  money  His  Excellency  is  so  kind 
as  to  promise  that  he  will  see  they  are  punctually 
paid  whatever  is  due  to  them  when  they  arrive  in 
winter  quarters  therefore  whatever  subaltern  officer 
or  sergeant  has  the  command  of  any  working  party 
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less  was  the  wrangle  going  on  between  the  people 
and  the  Proprietor  identical  with  the  dispute 
between  Penn  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  people  claimed  in  both  Provinces  that  the 
Proprietor  should  bear  his  proportion  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  public  protection  and  the  Proprietor 
of  both  Provinces  claimed  an  exemption  from  all 
taxation  and  at  Annapolis  the  dispute  continued 
while  the  people  of  Conococheague  and  Long 
Meadows  were  being  scalped.  Thomas  Cressap 
with  sixty  of  his  brave  riflemen,  were  at  Frederick 
Town  painted  like  Indians,  and  evinced  a  decided 
disposition  to  march  down  and  help  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  their  deliberations.  This  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  however,  for  just  at  this  time  an  act  was 


passed.  The  Proprietors’  lands  were  taxed  and 
Governor  Sharpe  thought  proper  to  approve  the 
bill  in  disregard  of  his  orders  to  the  contrary. 
A  thousand  pounds  were  appropriated  to  paying 
a  bounty  of  £10  each  for  Indian  scalps.  This 
was  in  1756  during  the  incursions  which  followed 
immediately  upon  Braddock’s  defeat.  Conoeo- 
cheague  was  the  most  important  outpost  and  still 
contained  a  large  magazine  of  supplies  left  there 
for  General  Braddock.  A  French  ensign  leading 
a  party  of  Indians  had  been  killed  in  Virginia 
and  there  was  found  a  bag  tied  to  his  neck  con¬ 
taining  instructions  from  the  commander  of  Fort 
Duquesne  to  attack  Conococheague  and  destroy 
this  magazine.  Soon  after  this  we  learn  from  a 


as  soon  as  they  are  relieved  or  come  back  they  are 
to  make  an  exact  return  of  the  number  of  men  of 
their  .party  and  give  it  in  to  the  Quarter  Master 
General. 

But  if  hereafter  there  should  be  any  public  mar¬ 
ket  or  that  the  money  will  be  found  to  be  of  use  to 
the  men  upon  a  proper  application  His  Excellency 
will  give  orders  for  their  being  paid. 

The  companies  of  Rangers  are  for  the  future  to 
furnish  their  proportion  of  men  for  duty  with  the 
rest  of  the  line. 

As  there  will  be  an  express  going  in  a  few  days 
any  officer  that  have  any  letters-  to  send  to  Great 
Britain  are  desired  to  give  them  either  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral's  aid  de  camp  or  to  Mr.  Shirley. 

After  Orders. 

The  men  of  the  detachment  that  march  to-mor¬ 
row  to  be  commanded  by  the  officers  of  their  own 
Corps  or  Company. 

Sixteen  men  from  line  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Guns  tomorrow  that  march  and  to  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  officer  of  Artillery. 

The  Independent  Company  and  Rangers  of  the 
two  Brigades  to  Mount  but  one  picquet. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Thursday,  29th  May,  1755. 

Parole — Queensbury. 

Filed  Officer  to-morrow  Lt.  Col.  Gage. 

The  Generals  Guard  44th  Regiment. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Friday  30th  May,  1755. 

Parole. — Rochester. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow  Lt.  Col.  Burton. 

General’s  Guard  48th  Regmt. 

The  Troops  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  in  24  hours  warning. 

Whatever  Barrells  the  Regiments  and  Companys 
have  got  belonging  to  the  Artillery  are  to  be  sent 
back  immediately  with  their  troops  to  the  foreman 
of  the  train. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Saturday  31st  of  May,  1755 

Parole  - - 

Field  Officer  to-morrow  Ma.j’r  Sparke. 

General’s  Guard  44th  Regiment. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Sunday  1st  of  June,  1755. 

Parole — Tamworth. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow  Lt.  Col.  Gage. 


General’s  Guard  48th  Regmt. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Monday  2nd  June,  1755. 

Paro|e — Wtey  bridge. 

Field  Officer  to-morro.w  Lt.  Col.  Burton. 

General’s  Guard  44th  Regmt. 

The  Hatchet  men  of  the  two  Regmts  and  one 
man  per  company  from  the  rest  of  the  line  to  Pa¬ 
rade  this  afternoon  att  3  o’clock  at  Mr.  Gordon’s 
(Engineer)  Tent. 

Four  Seregants,  2  Corporals  and  100  men  with 
arms;  one  subaltern,  1  Sergeant,  1  Corporal  and  30 
men  with  arms  to  parade  to-morrow  morning  at 
revelle  beating  at  the  head  of  the  line  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  orders  from  Mr.  Gordon,  Engineer.  His 
Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Col.  Innes 
Governor  of  Fort  Cumberland. 

Monday  Evening. 

Three  Subaltern  officers  to  march  with  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  100  men  without  arms  which  is  to  pa¬ 
rade  to-morrow  morning  at  Reville  beating. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Tuesday  June  3,  1755. 

Parole — Yarmouth. 

A  general  Court  Martial  of  the  line  consisting 
of  6  Captains  and  6  Subalterns  to  sitt  to-morrow 
morning  at  8  o’clock  at  the  President’s  Tent. 

MAJ.  SPARKE,  President. 

MR.  Shirley,  Judge  Advocate. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow  Lt.  Col.  Burton. 

General’s  Guard  48th  Regiment. 

Four  Subalterns,  5  Sergts,  5  Corpls  and  150 
men  without  arms  to  parade  to-morrow  morning  at 
ye  head  of  the  line  at  Revelle  beating. 

One  Subaltern;  1  Sergt,  1  Coppl  and  30  men 
without  arms  to  parade  at  the  same  time  and  act  as 
a  covering  party;  they  are  to  receive  their  order 
from  Mr.  Gordon,  Engineer. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Wed’ay  4th  of  June,  1755. 

Parole — Doncaster. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow  Lt.  Col.  Burton. 

For  the  General’s  Guard  44th  Regiment. 

The  44th  Regiment  and  Capt.  Mercer’s  Company 
of  Virginia  Carpenters  to  hold  themselves  in  Readi¬ 
ness  to  march  in  an  hour’s  warning.  The  working 
Party  to  be  relieved  to-morrow  morning,  and  by 
the  same  number. 
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letter  from  Washington  to  Lord  Fairfax  that  the 
whole  colon)'  of  Conococheague  had  fled  and  that 
between  them  and  Frederick  Town  only  two  fam¬ 
ilies  remained.  During  all  this  terrible  time  the 
streets  of  Frederick  were  thronged  with  refugees 
in  the  last  stage  of  destitution.  A  subscription 
was  raised  and  twenty  men  under  Lieut.  Leagond 
were  sent  into  our  valley. 

A  large  number  of  the  settlers  appear  to  have 
returned  to  Conococheague  before  the  close  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  In  July  1703,  nearly  eight  years  after 
the  outbreak  we;  find  the  condition  of  affairs  thus 
described  l>v  a  writer  from  Frederick  Town  in  the 
Maryland  Gazette:  “Every  day,  for  some  time 


Camp  at  Port  Cumberland,  Thursday,  June  5th,  1755. 

Parole — Boston. 

Field  Officer  to-morrow  Maj.  Sparke. 

For  the  General’s  Guard  48th  Regiment. 

The  Working  Party  to  be  relieved  to-morrow 
morning  and  by  the  same  number  of  men. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Friday,  June  6th,  1755. 

Parole  - 

Field  Officer  tomorrow  Lt.  Col.  Burton. 

Sir  Peter  Halkett  s  Regiment  to  march  tomorrow 
morning;  the  sick  of  the  Regiment  unable  to  march 
to  be  sent  to  the  General  Hospital.  One  Subaltern 
officer  to  be  left  behind  with  them. 

The  men  of  Sir  Peter  Halkett’s  regiment  now 
on  guard,  when  they  are  relieved  or  ordered  to  come 
off  are  to  be  assembled  together  and  marched  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  Regiment  by  an  officer. 

Captain  Gates’  Independent  Company  and  all 
ye  remaining  companys  of  Provincial  troops  to  march 
on  Sunday  morning  with  the  whole  Park  of  Artillery. 

No  more  women  are  allowed  to  march  with  each 
regiment  and  company  than  the  number  allowed  of 
by  His  Excellency  in  the  orders  of  the  18th  of 

Any  soldier,  sutler,  woman  or  other  person  what¬ 
ever  who  shall  be  detected  in  stealing,  purloining  or 
wasting  of  any  provisions  shall  suffer  Death. 

The  General  Court  Martial  whereof  Gen.  Sparke’s 
was  President  is  dissolved. 

Michael  Shelton  and  Caleb  Sary,  soldiers  belong¬ 
ing  to  Caiptn.  Edward  Brice  Dobb’s  Company  of 
Americans,  tryed  for  Desertion  are  by  sentence  of 
the  Court  Martial  found  guilty  and  adjudged  to  re¬ 
ceive  1000  iashes  each. 

John  Igo,  a_  convict  servant,  accused  of  theft, 
is  by  the  sentence  of  the  Court  Martial  found  guilty 
of  receiving  and  concealing  goods,  the  property  of 
soldiers  in  his  Majesty’s  service  and  is  adjudged  to 
receive  500  lashes  with  a  cat  and  nine  Tails  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

John  Mcdonald,  soldier  in  Sir  Peter  Halkett’s 
regmt.  ae&used  with  being  an  accomplice  and  con¬ 
cerned  with  John  Igo  is  acquitted. 

The  guards  advanced  up  Wills  Creek,  the  Po¬ 
tomac  and  the  flats  to  be  taken  off  to-morrow  morn- 


past,  has  offered  the  melancholy  scene  of  poor, 
distressed  families  driving  downwards  through  this 
town  with  their  effects,  who  have  deserted  their 
plantations,  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  cruel  hands 
of  our  savage  enemies,  now  daily  seen  in  the  woods. 
And  never  was  panic  more  general  or  forcible 
than  that  of  the  back  inhabitants,  whose  terrors 
at  this  time  exceed  what  followed  on  the  defeat 
of  General  Brad  dock  when  the  frontiers  lay  opeD 
to  the  incursions  of  both  French  and  Indians. 
Whilst  Conococheague  settlement  stands  firm,  we 
shall  think  ourselves  in  some  sort  of  security  from 
their  insults  here.  But  should  the  inhabitants 
there  give  way,  you  would  soon  see  your  city  and 


ing  and  to  join  their  several  corps,  the  other  guards 
to  remain  and  be  relieved  as  usual. 

Oapt.  Gates  independent  Company  and  ye  re¬ 
maining  companies  of  the  Provincial  Troops  to  fur¬ 
nish  their  proportion  for  the  guards  to-morrow  and 
when  they  are  relieved  they  are  to  join  their  com¬ 
panies  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Sir  Peter 
Halkett’s  regiment  are  directed  to  do  in  this  day’s 

No  soldier’s  wife  to  be  suffered  to  march  from 
this  ground  with  a  horse  as  their  own. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Saturday  June  7,  1755. 

Parole — Doncaster. 

Capt.  Yate’s  Independent  Companies  and  the 
remaining  companies  of  Provincial  Troops  &  ye 
whole  Park  of  Artillery  to  march  to-morrow  morning 
and  to  be  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Col.  Burton. 

The  Artillery  and  companies  that  march  to-mor¬ 
row  to  receive  this  afternoon  provisions  to  compleat 
them  to  the  11th  inclusive  and  ye  women  to  ye  17th. 

The  48th  Regiment  to  take  all  the  guards  to¬ 
morrow;  the  men  of  ye  48th  now  upon  ye  train 
Guard  are  to  join  their  corps  to-morrow  morning, 
when  the  Artillery  marches  off  &  that  grant  to  be 
mounted  by  the  companys  that  march  to-morrow. 

The  48th  Regiment  to  hold  themselves  in  read¬ 
iness  to  march  on  Monday  next. 

After  Orders. 

The  General’s  Guard  is  to  be  reduced  to-morrow 
to  1  Sergt,  1  Corpl  and  12  men  who  are  not  to  be 
relieved  but  to  remain  with  the  General’s  Baggage. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Sunday,  June  8,  1755. 

Parole — Essex. 

Capt.  Gates’  Independent  Company  and  the  re¬ 
maining  companies  of  the  Provincial  troops  and  ar¬ 
tillery  are  to  march  to-morrow. 

The  48th  Regiment  to  march  on  Tuesday  as  Col. 
Dunbar’s  Regiment  is  not  to  march  to-morrow  the 
Genl's  Guard  to  be  relieved  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Companys  that  march  to-morrow  to  send 
immediately  1  Sergeant  Corporal  &  12  men  to  as¬ 
sist  Mr.  Lake  Commissary  of  Provisions  at  the 
Fort. 

A  return  to  be  sent  immediately  from  Col.  Dun¬ 
bar’s  Regmt,  Capt.  Gate’s  Company  and  the  Ameri- 
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the  lower  Counties  crowded  with  objects  of  com¬ 
passion,  as  the  flight  would,  in  that  case,  become 
general.  Numbers  of  those  -who  have  betaken  them¬ 
selves  to  the  forts,  as  well  as  those  who  have  actu¬ 
ally  fled,  have  entirely  lost  their  crops,  or  turned 
in  their  own  cattle  or  hogs  to  devour  the  produce, 
in  hopes  of  finding  them  again  in  better  condition, 
should  it  hereafter  appear  safe  for  them  to  return. 
The- season  has  been  remarkably  fine,  and  the  har¬ 
vest  in  general  afforded  the  most  promising  ap¬ 
pearance  of  plenty  and  goodness,  that  has  been 
known  for  many  years.  But,  alas!  how  dismal 
an  alteration  of  the  prospect !  Many  who  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  sold  and  supplied  the  necessities  of 
others,  now  want  for  themselves,  and  see  their 
warmest  hopes  defeated,  the  fruits  of  their  honest 
industry  snatched  from  them  by  the  merciless  at¬ 
tacks  of  these  bloodthirsty  barbarians,  whose  treat¬ 
ment  of  such  unhappy  wretches  as  fall  into  their 
hands,  is  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  in¬ 
fernal  fury,  too  horrid  and  shocking  for  human 
nature  to  dwell  upon,  even  in  imagination.  We 
were  so  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Conoco- 
eheague  settlement,  both  as  a  bulwark  and  supply 
to  this  neighborhood,  that  on  repeated  notice  of 
their  distress,  Captain  Butler,  on  Wednesday  last, 
called  the  Town  Company  together,  who  appeared 
under  arms  on  the  Court  House  green  with  great 
unanimity.  Just  as  the  drum  beat  at  arms,  we 
had  the  agreeable  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  wagon 
sent  up  by  his  Excellency  (whose  tender  care  for 
the  security  of  the  Province  raised  sentiments  of 
the  highest  gratitude  in  the  breast  of  every  one 
present)  loaded  with  powder  and  lead.  Articles 


of  the  greatest  importance  at  this  critical  juncture, 
when  the  whole  country  has  been  drained  of  those 
necessary  articles  by  the  diligence  of  our  Indian 
traders  who  had  bought  up  the  whole  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  our  enemies,  to  be  returned,  as  we  have 
dearly  experienced,  in  death  and  desolation  upon 
us.  A  subscription  was  then  set  on  foot  and 
cheerfully  entered  into,  in  consequence  of  which, 
twenty  stout  young  men  immediately  enlisted  un¬ 
der  Sir.  'Peter  Grosh,  to  march  immediately  to  the 
assistance  of  the  back  inhabitants,  and  with  other 
volunteers  already  there  raised,  to  cover  the  reapers 
in  hopes  of  securing  the  crops.  Had  not  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  supply  arrived  so  seasonably  it  was  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  the  whole  town  could  have  furnished 
ammunition  sufficient  for  that  small  party,  half 
of  which  marched  backwards  in  high  spirits  on 
Thursday  and  the  remainder  on  Friday  morning. 
And  on  Sunday  subscriptions  were  taken  in  the 
several  congregations  in  Town  for  sending  up 
further  assistance.  On  Sundav  afternoon  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Michael  Cressap  ar¬ 
rive  in  Town  with  mokosins  on  his  legs,  taken 
from  an  Indian  whom  he  killed  and  scalped,  being 
one  of  those  who  shot  down  Mr.  Welder,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  which  much  lamented  murder,  and 
the  success  of  Col.  Cressap’s  family,  you  no  doubt 
have  received  from  other  hands.  Money  has  been 
cheerfully  contributed  in  our  town,  towards  the 
support  of  the  men  to  be  added  to  Col.  Cressap’s 
present  force,  as  we  look  upon  the  preservation 
of  the  Old  Town  to  be  of  great  importance  to  us, 
and  a  proper  check  to  the  progress  of  the  savages ; 
but  notwithstanding  our  present  efforts  to  keep 


can  troops  of  the  number  of  men  they  have  fitt  for 
Waggoners  or  Horse  drivers. 

In  the  return  of  Col.  Dunbar’s  regiment  they 
are  only  to  include  those  men  that  have  joined  the 
Regiment  since  they  have  been  landed  in  America. 
Camp  in  Fort  Cumberland,  Monday,  June  9,  1755. 
Parole — Fall  mouth. 

Col.  Dunbar’s  Regiment  to  send  their  sick  unable 
to  march  to  the  Genl.  Hospital  and  to  leave  a  Subal¬ 
tern  officer  behind  with  them. 

One  Sergeant,  1  CorpI,  24  men  without  arms  to 
parade  to-morrow  morning  at  Daybreak  to  assist 
Mr.  Lake,  Commissary  of  Provisions  in  loading  of 
the  waggons. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Tuesday,  June  10th,  1755. 

The  Fort  Guard  to  join  their  Regiments  as  soon 
as  Governor  Innes  has  taken  possession  of  it  and 
placed  his  centrys. 

Camp  at  the  Grove  (First  Camp  from  Fort  Cumber¬ 
land.) 


Parole — Gainsborough. 

All  the  officers  of  the  line  to  be  in  the  Gen’s  tent 
tomorrow  morning  at  11  o’clock. 

No  fires  to  be  made  upon  any  acct  whatever 
within  150  yards  of  the  Road  on  either  side,  any 
person  acting  contrary  to  this  order  shall  be  very 
severely  punished. 

All  the  waggons  to  be  drawn  up  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  as  close  as  possible  and  as  soon  as  the  waggons 
belong  to  the  detachment  under  the  command  of 
Maj.  Chapman  have  closed  up  to  the  rear  of  the 
Artillery  that  Detachment  then  to  join  the  respec¬ 
tive  Corps. 

Col.  Dunbar’s  Regiment  to  encamp  to-morrow 
morning  upon  the  left  of  the  whole  according  to  the 
line  of  encampment. 

Camp,  at  the  Grove,  Wednesday,  June  11,  1755. 

Parole — Hartford. 

Capt.  Rutherford  and  Capn.  Gates  Indp.  Com- 
panys  and  all  the  American’s  Troops  to  be  under 
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the  enemy  at  a  distance,  and  thereby  shelter  the 
whole  Province,  our  inhabitants  are  poor,  our  men 
dispersed,  and  without  a  detachment  from  below, 
it  is  to.be  feared  wo  must  give  way,  and  the  inun¬ 
dation  break  upon  the  lower  counties.” 

In  October  17G4  a  company  of  forty-three 
woodsmen  from  our  valley  marched  under  Capt. 
William  McClellan  to  Port  Pitt  to  serve  without 
pay  in  the  expeditions  against  the  Indians  beyond 


the  Ohio  river.  This  was  one  year  and  eight 
months  after  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed 
by  France  and  England.  The  treaty  of  Paris 
which  deprived  Prance  and  gave  to  England  the 
immense  territory  in  America  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
the  Mississippi  river  claimed  by  France  by  virtue 
of  the  discoveries  of  Carteret  was  signed  February 
17(13.  Hostilities  soon  ceased  and  “the  land  had 
peace  twelve  years.” 


arms  immediately  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
encampments. 

Any  person  whatsover  that  is  detected  in  steal¬ 
ing  shall  be  immediately  hanged  witht  being  brought 
to  a  Court  Martial. 

One  Subaltern  officer,  1  Sergt,  1  Corporal  and  40 
men  without  arms  from  each  of  ye  2  Regts  to  parade 
immediately  at  ye  head  of  the  artillery. 

One  Sub.,  1  Sergt.,  1  Dr.  &  30  men  of  the  line 
to  Parade  in  the  rear  of  Col.  Dunbar’s  Regt  as  soon 
as  they  have  come  to  their  proper  ground.  The 
officer  is  to  receive  his  orders  from  Maj.  Sparkes. 

Whatever  number  of  Horses  are  furnished  by  the 
officers  are  to  be  paraded  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
Rear  of  Col.  Dunbar’s  Regmt.  and  to  be  reviewed 
by  Maj.  Sparkes. 

The  officers  are  desired  to  acquaint  Maj.  Sparkes 
which  of  their  Horses  for  carrying  Horses  and  which 
are  for  Draught  and  to  be  so  good  as  to  send  with 
the  carrying  horses  Bat-saddles  &  etc.,  if  they  have 
them. 


The  Commanding  Officers  of  the  2  Regmts  and 
the  Captns  of  the  Independent  and  Provincial  Troops 
to  send  in  a  return  to  the  Genl.  of  the  number  of 
Horses  furnished  by  their  respective  officers  and 
opposite  to  the  officers’  names,  the  number  of  Horses 
furnished  by  each  officer;  that  the  Genl.  May  be 
able  to  inform  His  Majesty  of  the  Inclination  and 
readiness  of  the  particular  officers  in  carrying  on  the 
•service. 

After  Orders. 

No  more  than  2  women  per  company  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  march  from  the  camp,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
those  that  are  to  be  sent  back  to  be  given  into 
Captn  Morris  that  there  may  be  an  order  sent  to 
Col..  Innes  at  Fort  Cumberland  to  victual  them — A 
list  of  the  names  of  the  women  that  are  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  stay  with  the  troops  to  be  given  into  the 
Major  of  Brigade  &  any  woman  that  is  found  in 
camp  &  whose  name  is  not  in  the  list  will  for  the 
first  time  be  severely  punished  and  for  the  second 
suffer  Death. 
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CHAPTER  V 


HE  brief  era  of  peace  from  the  close  of  the 
Indian  War  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution,  witnessed  a  re¬ 
markable  development  of  the  Valley.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  ten  or  fifteen  years,  immigrants  poured 
into  the  County  from  all  sides,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  from  Germany,  attracted  by  the  mag¬ 
nificent  soil,  healthful  and  invigorating  cli¬ 
mate,  pure  and  wholesome  water  and  the  in¬ 
ducements  offered  by  Lord  Baltimore,  which 
have  already  been  set  forth.  Mills  were  built 
along  the  banks  of  the  Antietam  and  Conoco- 
cheague.  Small  factories  of  various  kinds,  were 
started  in  different  parts  of  the  County.  Barn¬ 
abas  Hughes,  the  ancestor  of  the  Hughes  family, 
had  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  built  the  Mt. 
Aetna  iron  furnace  at  the  foot  of  South  Mountain. 
Roads  were  laid  out,  the  streams  were  spanned  by 
bridges  and  there  was  general  prosperity. 

The  principal  event  of  this  period  was  the 
laying  out  of  the  town  of  Hagerstown  in  Septem- 

*The  Heger  family  is  of  old  Saxon  origin;  tlie 
very  name  denotes  its  source  and  its  antiquity.  The 
“Heger”  was  one  of  the  “sworn  and  knowing  free¬ 
men,”  called  “Vierherren,”  holding  the  Folkmoete  or  , 
Thing,  which  was  legislature,  divine-service  and  court 
of  justice  combined.  The  mystic-square  of  the 
Thing,  on  which  sat  or  stood  the  officers,  was  called 
“Die  Hegung,”  and  one  of  the  Vierherren,  who  had  to 
look  .  to  it  that  no  uninitiated  person  overstepped 
the  boundaries  of  the  square,  was  the  Heger;  after¬ 
wards,  the  representative  of  the  Count  or  Graf,  when 
holding  court,  was  called  Heger. 

Such  offices- in  very  early  times  became  heredi¬ 
tary;  if  the  father  was  a  Vierherr,  his  oldest  son 
would  be  initiated  in  due  time,  and  generally  receive 
or  inherit  the  same  office.  Family  names  were  only 
to  be  found  with  the  princes  (athelings).  Gradually, 


ber,  17G1,  by  Jonathan  Hager  on  his  tract  called 
‘'New  Work.”  Jonathan  Hager,*  as  has  been 
already  stated,  was  born  in  Germany. 

About  the  year  1730  he  emigrated  to  America 
and  after  a  short  stay  in  Pennsylvania,  came  to 
the  Valley  where  his  memory  is  perpetuated  by 
the  town  which  bears  his  name,  probably  in  1737 
or  1738.  In  the  patent  for  two  hundred  acres 
of  land  which  he  received  from  Lord  Baltimore  in 
1739,  “a  bounded  white  oak  standing  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  within  fifty  yards  of  said  Hagar’s  dwell¬ 
ing-house,”  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  lines.  He 
was  married  in  1740  to  Elizabeth  Kershner,  or 
Grischner,  and  by  her  had  two  children,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Rosina,  born  April  21st,  1752,  and  a  son, 
Jonathan,  born  in  1756.  To  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
ITagar  was  tenderly  attached.  Upon  her  death  lie 
wrote  in  his  family  Bible  in  the  German  language, 
‘‘We  lived  together  until  the  16th  of  April,  1765, 
Then  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  her,  after  severe 
suffering,  out  of  this  world.  What  God  does  is 

the  nobility  began  to  take  the  name  of  their  place  of 
residence,  or  of  their  office,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
office  of  Heger  very  early  furnished  the  names  for  a 
family  connected  with  the  same  for  several  gener¬ 
ations. 

That  the  Heger  family  had  the  name  for  the  old 
Saxon  Thing,  is  distinctly  told  us  in  a  quaint  old 
chronicle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  entitled  “Dassel- 
sche  und  Einbecksche  Chronica,  v.  Johann  Setzner 
um  Hardessianum,  Erfurt,  1594,”  Page  171,  we  read: 
“The  noble  men  of  Heger  held  from  olden  time  as  a 
fief  a  free-field-court  from  the  Imperial  Abbey  of 
Corvey  and  derive  a  hereditary  revenue  from  the 
same  and  today  there  are  under  their  auspices  in 
Strothhagn  two  sessions  of  the  free-field-court  annu¬ 
ally.” 
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well  done.  Her  funeral  text  is  recorded  in  2nd 
Tim.  i,  lit  The  hymn  was  sung,  “Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  true  man  and  God,”  also  the  hymn,  “Think 
ye  children  of  men,  on  the  last  day  of  life.'”  “0 
my  child,  lay  rightly  to  heart  the  words  of  this 
hymn,  and  do  right  and  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments,  and  if  you  have  anything,  do  not 
forget  the  poor,  and  do  not  exalt  yourself  in  pride . 
and  haughtiness  above  your  fellow  men.  Eor  you 
are  not  better  than  the  humblest  before  Gochs 
eyes,  and  perhaps  not  as  good.  And  so,  if  you 
have  no  fear  of  God  within  you,  all  is  vain.  My 
child,  keep  this  in  remembrance  of  your  father, 
and  live  according  to  it,  and  it  will  go  well  with 
you  here  while  you  live,  and  there  eternally.” 

The  town  which  Hager  had  founded  was 
named  by'  the  founder,  Elizabethtown,  in  affection¬ 
ate  remembrance  of  his  wife  and  so  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  and  so  it  was  known  for  many  years.* 

Hagerstown  as  originally  laid  out,  contained 
about  five  hundred  and  twenty  lots  each  fronting 
on  the  street  eighty  feet,  and  running  back  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  to  an  alley.  The  number¬ 
ed  lots  in  this  original  plat  were  bounded  on  the 
north  by  North  street  and  extended  south  of  An- 
tietam  and  west  of  Walnut  and  six  hundred  and 


♦The  evolution  of  the  present  name  is  traced  by 
Mr.  Basil  Sollers  in  an  address  upon  Jonathan  Hagar. 

“The  public  were  better  acquainted  with  Jona¬ 
than  Hagar  and  his  work,”  says  Mr.  Sobers,  “than 
with  Elizabeth,  his  wife.  To  many  it  was  always 
Hagar's  Town.  Indeed  before  the  town  was  in  ex¬ 
istence,  so  web  was  Mr.  Hagar  known  that  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms  were  located  as  “near  Capt.  Hagar’s  in 
Frederick  County.”  Others  gave  it  its  legal  name. 
Even  in  the  laws  it  is  mentioned  indifferently  as 
Ebzabeth-Town  and  Hagar’s  Town  after  1802.  This 
"struggle  for  existence”  between  two  names  has  in¬ 
terested  me  much.  In  1770,  Eddis  says  the  name  of 
Hagar's  Town  is  given  to  it  “in  honor  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  founder.”  A  letter  from  a  school  boy  to  his 
father,  Capt.  Wm.  Heyser,  at  the  American  Camp, 
Philadelphia,  is  dated  “Hagar’s  Town,  Oct.  12th 
1776,”  Hart  and  Rochester  advertise  “nails,  brads 
and  sprigs  of  their  own  manufacturing  in  Hager’s- 
Town,”  over  date  “Hager’s-Town,  August  20th,  1790.” 
The  “Washington  Spy,”  of  January  1st,  1790,  is  print¬ 
ed  by  Stewart  Herbert  “Elizabeth  (Hager’s)  Town,” 
— that  is,  Ebzabeth-Town,  or  if  you  like  it  better 
Hager's  Town.  In  the  laws  we  find  “an  act  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  market-house  in  Ebzabeth-Town,”  in  1783; 
Commissioners  of  Ebzabeth-Town  were  appointed 
and  incorporated  as  such  in  1791.  The  laws  further 
mention  it  as  Ebzabeth-Town  in  1792,  1793  and  1794. 
An  issue  of  the  “Herald  and  Advertiser”  is  dated 
"Elizabeth  (Hager's)  Town,  (Maryland),  Wednesday, 
March  31st,  1802.”  Two  laws  mention  Elizabeth- 


forty  feet  east  from  Potomac.  Afterwards  in  con¬ 
tinuing  Potomac  street  to  the  south,  it  had  to  de¬ 
flect  to  the  left  to  avoid  the  large  swamp  which 
is  now  just  disappearing.  The  lots  were  rapidly 
sold,  or  rather  leased,  for  five  pounds  and  an 
annual  and  perpetual  ground  rent  of  seven  shill¬ 
ings  and  six  pence.  Within  ten  years  after  the 
town  was  laid  out  on  paper,  more  than  a  hundred 
comfortable  dwelling-houses  had  been  erected,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  prosperous  and  happy  population,  hav¬ 
ing  probably  but  little  communication  with  the 
world  across  the  mountains.  They  manufactured 
their  own  goods,  and  were  already  beginning  to 
build  up  a  trade  with  the  settlers  south  of  the 
Potomac,  w'hom  in  a  few  years  they  supplied  with 
salt,  hardware  and  such  articles  as  they  could  not 
manufacture  for  themselves  in  their  own  rude  way, 
receiving  in  payment  the  products  of  the  forest 
and  the  farm.  The  public  square  had  been  re¬ 
served  to  accommodate  a  market  house  in  its 
centre.  This  building,  a  rather  rude  and  primitive 
affair,  we  may  he  sure,  remained  until  the  town 
became  the  capital  of  Washington  County  in  1776, 
and  then  it  gave  place  to  a  combined  market  house 
and  court  house,  with  a  whipping  post  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  When  not  occupied  by  market  people,  the 


Town  in  1802,  and  in  1804  one  mentions  Hager’s 
Town,  which  is  the  first  recognition  of  this  name  in 
the  laws.  In  1807  it  is  twice  called  Ebzabeth-Town 
and  twice  Hager’s-Town,  and  the  "Hager’s-Town 
Bank  at  Ebzabeth-Town”  is  established.  In  the  “De¬ 
scription  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
by  Joseph  Scott,  Philadelphia,  1807,”  he  says,  “Ebz¬ 
abeth-Town,  commonly  'called  Hagerstown,  a  hand¬ 
some  and  flourishing  town,  and  the  capital  of  the 
county.  It  is  situated  near  Anti-Etam  creek  and  71 
miles  from  Baltimore,  and  contains  about  300  houses, 
a  court  house,  jail,  market  house,  school  house,  and 
four  churches,  viz.:  one  for  German  Lutherans’,  one 
for  German  Calvinists,  one  for  Episcopalians,  and 
one  for  Roman  Catholics.  The  town  has  a  great 
number  of  clock  and  watch  makers,  blacksmiths, 
coppersmiths,  gun  and  lock  smiths,  hatters,  tanners, 
boot  and  shoemakers,  saddlers,  weavers,  dyers,  pot¬ 
ters,  coachmakers,  and  taylors;  also  a  rope  and  nail 
manufactory.”  The  laws  mention  in  1808  Ebzabeth- 
Town  twice,  in  1810  Hagers-Town,  in  1811  Ebzabeth- 
Town,  and  Hager’s-Town  twice,  and  in  1812  Hager’s- 
town.  In  1813,  the  name  was  changed  from  Ebza¬ 
beth-Town  to  Hager’s  Town  by  act  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  though  the  first  mention  of  the  name  in  its 
present  form,  Hagerstown,  which  I  have  been  able 
to  find  in  the  laws,  is  in  1829.  Thus  the  justice  of 
the  people  has  proved  in  this  case  stronger  than  the 
affectionate  desire  of  the  founder,  and  legislative 
enactments.  The  fittest  name  has  survived.” 
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market  house  under  the  court  house  was  used  as 
a  public  hitching  place  for  the  horses  of  visitors 
from  the  surrounding  country.  The  jail  stood  on 
the  alley  between  Washington  and  Franklin  streets. 
It  was  a  small  structure  of  logs,  with  holes  to 
admit  light,  in  the  entire  absence  of  windows  at 
that  time,  and  in  fact  not  until  recent  years,  was 
it  considered  necessary  for  the  sheriff  to  reside  at 
the  jail. 

The  same  year  that  Hagerstown  was  laid  out 
Gen.  Washington’s  scheme  of  improving  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Potomac  river  had  taken  shape  and 
Jonathan  Hager  and  Thomas  Cressap  were  among 
the  Directors  or  Managers  for  the  Colony  of 
Maryland.* 

When  General  Washington,  as  a  youth,  sur¬ 
veyed  Lord  Fairfax’  estate  in  the  Valley  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  immense 
productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  great  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Valley  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac, 
and  was  no  doubt  struck  with  the  entire  isolation. 
It  was  absolutely  without  communication  with  the 
tidewater  portion  of  the  Colonies — then  the  centre 
of  population,  except  over  rude  trails  which  must 
have  been  well  night  impassable  for  a  good  portion 
of  the  year.  Later,  after  the  successful  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war  for  Independence,  when  the  suc¬ 
cessful  General  had  resigned  his  commission  and 
had  retired  to  his  farm  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  was 
still  alive  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  country. 
With  characteristic  wisdom,  he  foresaw  the  rapid 
peopling  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  and  of  tiie 


upper  Mississippi,  and  he  further  saw  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  holding  the  people  who  should 
settle  the  West,  as  it  was  then  called,  as  a  part 
of  the  confederation  unless  they  were  bound  by  the 
chains  of  commerce  and  self  interest.  Besides 
these  evident  political  considerations,  it  was  also 
in  Washington’s  mind  to  secure  to  the  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  the  valuable  trade  of  the  West¬ 
ern  territory.  The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river 
was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  and 
Washington  was  anxious  to  keep  the  trade  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  upper  Mississippi  from  drifting  down 
the  stream  to  the  growing  town  of  New  Orleans. 
His  original  scheme  therefore  was  enlarged  so  as 
to  contemplate  an  extension  of  the  Potomac  and 
Janies  Rivers  as  far  through  the  mountains  as  pos¬ 
sible  toward  tire  waters  of  the  Ohio  which  should 
be  finally  reached  by  short  portages.  He  com¬ 
municated  with  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  and  influential  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  impressed  upon  all  of  them 
the  political  and  commercial  importance  of  the 
undertaking.  In  his  letter  to  Governor  Harrison, 
of  Virginia  lie  reminded  him  ‘That  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  the  United  States  are  possessed  by  other 
powers  and  formidable  ones,  too ;  nor  need  I  press 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  cement  of  interest 
to  bind  all  parts  of  the  Union  together  by  indis¬ 
soluble  bonds — especially  of  building  that  part 
which  lies  immediately  west  of  us  to  the  Middle 
States.’’  He  thought  the  Western  settlers  already 
stood  on  a  pivot  ready  to  drop  into  the  arms  of 


♦February  11th,  1762,  the  following  communica¬ 
tion  appeared  in  the  “Maryland  Gazette,”  of  Annap¬ 
olis. 

“To  the  public. 

“The  opening  of  the  river  Patowmack  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  passable  for  small  craft,  from  Fort  Cumberland 
at  Will’s  Creek  to  the  Great  Falls,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  by 
facilitating  commerce  with  the  back  inhabitants,  who 
will  not  then  have  more  than  20  miles  land  car¬ 
riage  to  harbour,  where  ships  of  great  burthen  load 
annually,  whereas  at  present  many  have  150;  and 
what  will  perhaps  be  considered  of  still  greater  im¬ 
portance,  is  the  easy  communication  it  will  afford 
with  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

“The  whole  land  carriage  from  Alexandria  or 
George  Town  will  then  be  short  of  90  miles;  whereas 
the  Pennsylvanians  (who  at  present  monopolize  the 
very  lucrative  skin  and  fur  trades)  from  their  near¬ 
est  sea  port  have  at  least  300:  a  circumstance  Which 
must  necessarily  force  that  gainful  trade  into  this 
channel,  should  this  very  useful  work  be  affected; 
and  that  it  may,  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 


best  judges,  and  at  moderate  expense  compared  with 
the  extraordinary  convenience  and  advantages  which 
must  result  from  it.”  The  communication  stated  that 
“it  is  proposed  to  solicit  the  public  for  their  contri¬ 
butions  by  way  of  subscription.”  Eleven  managers 
were  appointed  for  Virginia  and  the  same  number  for 
Maryland.  “Some  skillful  gentlemen”  had  “agreed 
to  view”  the  Great  Falls  in  the  spring,  and  if  they 
should  report  the  opening  or  passing  of  them  practi¬ 
cable  (which  is  now  generally  believed)  it  is  proposed 
that  whatever  balance  remains  in  the  Treasurers’ 
hands  after  compleating  the  first  design,  shall  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  that  purpose.” 

The  “Maryland  Gazette,”  June  10th,  1762  con¬ 
tained  the  following  announcement:  “The  managers 
have  now’ the  pleasure  to  inform  the  public,  that  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  filling  very  fast,  and  that  ’people  in 
general,  but  more  especially  in  the  back  countries, 
and  those  bordering  on  the  Patowmack,  discover  so 
much  alacrity  in  promoting  the  affair,  that  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  sum  will  be  raised,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  carry  on  the  work  by  the  day  appointed 
for  the  meeting,  20th  of  July  next.” 
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either  the  British  or  the  Spaniards  should  those 
counties  offer  the  allurements  of  profitable  and  easy 
trade.  Washington’s  plans  were  National  and 
included  the  union  of  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  with 
those  of  Lake  Erie. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Virginia  to  take  proper  action  on  the 
Potomac  navigation  scheme  and  as  it  was  essential 
to  have  exact  conformity  upon  the  part  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Commissions  were  appointed  by  Virginia  to 
confer  with  representatives  of  Maryland. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland,  which  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Annapolis,  December  22.,  1784,  Virginia  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  George  Washington  and  General  Gates 
and  Maryland  by  Thomas  Stone,  Samuel  Hughes 
and  Charles  Carroll,  of  the  Senate,  and  John  Cad- 
wallader,  Samuel  Chase,  John  Debutts,  George 
Diggs,  Philip  Key,  Gustavus  Scott  and  Joseph 
Dashiell,  of  the  House.  General  Washington  was 
chairman  and  B.  B.  Latimer  was  clerk.  This 
body  passed  resolutions  setting  forth  their  belief 
that  the  improvement  of  the  river  as  far  up  the 
north  branch  as  possible,  and  thence  by  a  road  to 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  would  greatly  increase  the 
commerce  of  the  two  States  and  greatly  promote 
the  political  interests  of  the  United  States,  by 
forming  a  free  and  easy  communication  and  con¬ 
nection  with  the  people  settled  on  the  western 
waters,  already  very  considerable  in  their  numbers, 
that  therefore,  the  project  deserved  to  be  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
that  each  State  should  subscribe  for  fifty  shares 
of  the  capital  stock.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
conference  that  a  road  should  begin  about  the 
mouth  of  Stony  river  and  be  carried  about  twenty 
miles  to  Dunker  Bottom  on  the  Cheat  river,  and 


thence  to  the  Ohio  by  batteaux  navigation,  al¬ 
though  they  feared  that  the  improving  of  the 
Cheat  river  might  involve  considerable  expense. 
If  that  was  the  case,  however,  the  road  might  be 
continued  twenty  miles  further  to  the  Mononga- 
hela,  where  navigation  had  long  been  practiced. 
The  road  they  thought,  should  be  cut  and  cleared 
not  less  than  eighty  feet,  and-  properly  improved 
not  less  than  forty  feet  nor  more  than  fifty  feet 
in  width.  It  was  further  recommended  that  a 
survey  of  the  route  be  made. 

By  the  charter  that  was  granted  by  Virginia 
in  October  1784,  and  by  Maryland  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Potomac 
Company  was  placed  at  500  shares  of  $444  4-’9, 
each  an  even  hundred  pounds  sterling  of  that  date, 
payable  in  milled  Spanish  dollars  or  foreign  coin 
of  equal  value.  The  canals  around  the  Falls  were 
made  real  estate  and  were  to  be  free  of  all  taxation. 
In  case  of  condemnation  of  lands  where  condemna¬ 
tion  was  made,  the  company  was  to  acquire  an 
estate  in  perpetuity,  and  not  simply  the  right  of 
way.  This  feature  was  copied  into  the  charter  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  the 
successor  of  the  Potomac  Company.* 

Tolls  were  granted  to  the  company  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  they  make  the  river  navigable  in  dry 
seasons  for  vessels  drawing  one  foot  of  water. 
The  locks  were  to  lie  eighty  feet  long,  sixteen  in 
width  and  with  four  feet  depth  of  water.  This 
was  subsequently  changed  to  twelve  feet  wide  and 
two  deep*  The  river  was  to  be  improved  from 
North  Branch  to  Georgetown;  at  North  Branch 
there  was  to  be  a  road  made  over  to  the  Cheat  River, 
Tolls  were  to  be  collected  at  South  Branch,  Paynes’ 
Falls,  near  Wcverton,  and  the  Great  Falls,  near 
Georgetown.  These  toll  , points  were  afterwards 


*The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  original 
manuscript  book  entitled  “Subscriptions  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  navigation  of  Potowmack”  preserved  in  the 
Land  Office  at  Annapolis: 

“Maryland  Sst: 

“In  (pursuance  of  an  Act  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  this  State  entitled  an  Act  for  establishing  a 
Company  for  opening  and  extending  the  navigation 
of  the  River  Potomack.  We  the  Subscribers,  desir¬ 
ous  of  promoting  so  laudable  an  undertaking,  do 
promise  and  hereby  oblige  ourselves,  our  Heirs,  Ex¬ 
ecutors  and  Administrators,  to  pay  to  such  Treasurer 
as  shall  be  appointed  to  receive  the  same,,  the  sev¬ 
eral  and  respective  Shares  affixed  to  our  names,  in 
such  proportions  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Company  to  be  held  on  the  17th  day 
of  May  1785.” 


Subscribers  Names.  Residence.  No.  Shares 


Wm.  Paca 
Ch.  Carroll  of  Car¬ 
rollton 

Dan  of  St.  Thos.  Jen¬ 
ifer 

Wallace  &  Muir 
L.  Stone 
W.  H.  Jenifer 
T.  Ridout 
Sam’l  Chase 
Robt.  H.  Harrison 
Stephen  West 
I.  A.  Thomas 


Annapolis 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Portobacco 
Annapolis 
Annapolis 
Charles  City 
Pr.  Geo.  County 
St.  Mary’s 


Four 

Six 

One 

Five 

Two 

One 

One 

One 

One 

One 

Two 
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increased  in  number  and  one  was  established  at 
Conococheague.  The  one  at  Paynes’  Falls  was 
moved  up  to  Hook’s  Falls.  It  seems  that  naviga¬ 
tion  was  actually  practicable  up  the  South  Branch 
as  far  as  Moorfield,  Va.,  and  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1800  to  punish  persons 
obstructing  the  stream  with  piles  of  stones  or  fish 
dams.  The  Potomac  Company  was  authorized  to 
improve  all  the  tributaries,  but  this  right  they 
afterwards  forfeited.  The  Legislature  of  each 
State  passed  an  act  permitting  slaves  engaged  in 
work  on  the  locks  to  be  carried  over  the  river  into 
the  other  State  without  thereby  attaining  their 
freedom  unless  slaves  brought  from  Virginia  into 
Maryland  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
latter  State  over  twelve  calendar  months,  in  which 
case  they  should  become  free.  In  1809  a  lottery 
was  authorized  by  the  State  of  Maryland  to  raise 
money  for  the  company. 

In  1820,  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  being 
felt,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  a  survey  of  the 
country  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  Ohio  and  Rappahannock.  The  following 
year,  an  act  was  passed  virtually  forfeiting  the 
charter.  To  this  the  Potomac  Company  assented ; 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  succeeded  to  the 
older  company  and  the  State  of  Maryland  sub¬ 
scribed  its  stock  in  the  Potomac  Company  to  the 
new  corporation. 

The  Potomac,  as  improved,  was  declared  a 
public  highway.  The  boats  employed  on  it  were 
well  ceiled  with  strong  plank  and  sufficiently 
high  to  prevent  the  water  in  the  bottom  from 
damaging  any  part  of  the  cargo.* 

They  were  furnished  with  tarpaulin  covers, 
stretched  over  hoops  like  an  old  fashioned  wagon, 
to  defend  the  cargo  from  rain.  Each  one  had  a 
hand  pump  and  a  plank  foot  way  upon  each  side 
either  inside  or  out.  The  boats  had  to  be  num¬ 
bered  and  licensed,  but  no  license  would  be  granted 
unless  it  was  constructed  as  required  by  law.  Up 
to  1797  there  was  an  incline  plane  leading  from 
the  surface  of  the  river  below  Great  Falls  to  the 


Canal  at  the  upper  level.  Merchandise  was  let 
down  and  hauled  up  this  plane  so  that  it  would 
appear  that  up  to  that  time  boats  did  not  go  all 
the  way  through. 

The  schedule  of  the  tolls  authorized  by  the 
charter  of  the  Potomac  Company,  furnishes  a  cu¬ 
rious  commentary  upon  the  condition  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  in  1784.  This  was  before  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  and  there  was  no  national  cur¬ 
rency.  The  States  did  not  delegate  the  issuing 
and  management  of  the  currency  to  the  Congress, 
but  reserved  it  to  themselves  and  consequently 
everything  was  in  hopeless  confusion  and  only 
foreign  coins  were  in  circulation..  The  table  of 
rates  was  reckoned  in  sterling  money,  but 
every  other  kind  of  money  was  used  as  much  as 
the  English.  The  charter  contained  a  table  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  value  in  English  money  of  the 
various  coins  at  that  time  in  circulation,  and 
likely  to  be  tendered  to  the  toll  gatherers.  A 
Spanish  milled  piece  of  eight,  or  dollar,  was 
equivalent  to  4s,  6d ;  English  milled  crowns,  5s ; 
French  silver  crowns,  5s;  Johannes,  £3  12s;  Moi- 
dores,  £1.7;  English  guineas, £1.1 ;  French  guineas, 
£1,  lOd. ;  Doubloons,  £3,  6s.;  Spanish  pistoles  16s 
6d. ;  French  milled  pistoles,  16s  4d. ;  Arabian 
Chequins,  8s,  6d. ;  other  gold  coin,  German  except¬ 
ed,  4s,  per  pennyweight.  The  Johannes,  or  as  it 
was  always  called  the  joe,  was  worth  $16  and  was 
a  Spanish  coin  highly  prized  and  carefully  hid 
away  in  the  old  stocking  which  did  service  as  a 
bank  in  those  days  when  there  was  no  other. 

Under  the  old  articles  of  confederation,  each 
State  retained  to  itself  the  regulation  of  its  own 
commerce  and  the  imposition  of  duties,  and  so 
the  charter  of  the  Potomac  Company  permitted 
the  products  of  Maryland  or  other  States  trans¬ 
ported  over  this  highway  to  enter  Virginia  free 
of  any  impost  or  tariff  duty,  and  the  produce  of 
Virginia  or  other  States  to  enter  Maryland  free 
The  toll  list  gives  us  also  some  idea  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  territory  in  which  the  Potomac  and 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  highway  -lay.  Rates 


♦  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Hagerstown  papers  of  1825: 

BOATING. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
and  the  public  generally,  that  he  has  at  present 

FOUR  NEW  BOATS 

in  complete  order  for  conveying  Flour,  Whiskey  and 
other  produce  from  Williams-Port  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  terms  to  suit  the  times. 

He  has  appointed  Mr.  James  Shoaff,  for  his 


agent  to  conduct  business  in  Williams-Port,  such 
as  taking  in  loading  and  securing  the  same,  so  that 
it  may  be  safely  delivered,  and  have  punctual  returns 
made  to  all  those  that  may  please  to  favor  him  in 
the  above  line  of  business. 

CHRISTIAN  ARDINGER. 

March  15.  tf. 

N.  B.  Any  person  wishing  to  have  Fish,  Plaster, 
Salt,  or  any  back  loading,  can  be  accommodated  on 
reasonable  terms. 
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were  made  for  wine,  rum,  spirits,  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  linseed  oil,  wheat,  peas,  beans,  flaxseed, 
grain.  Hour,  beef,  pork,  hemp,  flax,  potash,  bar 
and  pig  iron,  lime,  coals,  pipe,  barrel  and  hogshead 
staves  and  heading,  lumber  and  timber.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  the  Potomac  Com¬ 
pany  the  shipment  of  coal  in  boats  from  Cumber¬ 
land.  to  Georgetown  became  an  active  industry. 
Eifteen  hundred  bushels  were  loaded  in  flat 
boats  which  the  current,  assisted  by  poles,  would 
float  down  in  three  days.  These  hat  boats  were 
broken  up  and  the  timber  sold,  but  the  regular 
keel  boats,  70  feet  long,  w'ere  poled  back — a  long 
and  tedious  operation. 

Without  affording  him  any  opportunity  to 
decline  in  advance,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
authorized  the  Treasurer,  m  subscribing  to  the 
stock  of  the  Potomac  Navigation  Company  for 
the  State,  to  subscribe  for  an  equal  amount  for 
Washington.  It  was  done  gracefully  and  deli¬ 
cately  but  firmly  declined  by  the  Patriot,  for,  he 
said,  how  would  it  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  world 
that  lie  had  received  twenty  thousand  dollars  of 
the  public  money!  It  would  deprive  him  of  the 
principal  thing  that  was  laudable  in  his  conduct.’ 
Very  soon  subscriptions  to  the  wrork  came  in, 
locks  were  built  around  the  Falls  of  the  Potomac 
and  when  President  Washington  came  through 
Hagerstown  on  his  way  to  'Williamsport,  he  had 
the  pleasure,  on  the  22nd  day  of  October  1790, 
of  returning  to  Mount  Vernon  upon  the  breast  of 
the  beautiful  Potomac,  amidst  the  grand  scenery 
through  which  that  historic  stream  winds  its 
course. 

The  trade  down  the  river  to  Georgetown  was 
considerable  from  the  first.  The  rapid  current  of 
the  stream  carried  the  loaded  boats  down  with 
but  little  labor  and  they  were  pushed  up  stream 
by  poles.  The  boats  were  built  pointed  at  bow 
and  stern  with  a  steering  oar  at  each.  They 
were  largf  enough  to  convey  about  a  hundred  and 
sixty  barrels  of  flour.  Hay.  flour  and  whiskey  were 
the  principal  products  shipped  from  the  County. 
From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  County, 
water  mills  were  numerous  along  the  streams  and 
the  amount  of  flour  made  was  considerable.  Corn 
and  rye,  Icing  unprofitable  to  ship,  were  converted 
into  whiskey,  and  the  County  has  always  had  a 
high  reputation  for  this  manufacture,  which  is 
still  maintained.  Frequently  when  the  price  of 
whiskey  was  very  low  in  Georgetown  it  would  be 
wagoned  eighteen  miles  further  to  Upper  Marl¬ 


boro  on  the  Patuxent  river,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  better  market.  One.  of  the  first  to  engage 
in  this  transportation  business  was  Anthony  Stake, 
of  Williamsport,  who  owned  a  warehouse  and  two 
boats  which  plied  between  his  town,  then  but  a 
small  village,  although  it  enjoyed  a  large  trade, 
and  Georgetown. 

Jonathan  Hager’s  name  came  prominently 
before  the  people  of  the  whole  colony  in  connection 
with  another  matter  of  great  public  interest.  In 
1771  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  When  the  Assembly  convened  the  committee 
on  elections  reported  “that  they  were  informed  and 
believe  that  Mr.  Jonathan  Hager,  a  member  re¬ 
turned  for  Frederick  County,  is  not  a  natural 
born  subject,  that- he  came  into  America,  and  was 
naturalized  some  time  before  the  said  election.” 
After  the  report  of  the  committee  had  been  read 
a  second  time,  it  was  resolved,  “That  this  House 
will,  on  Tuesday  next,  at  the  sitting  of  the  House, 
take  into  consideration  that  part  of  the  said  report 
relative  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Hagar.”  On  Tuesday, 
October  8th,  “The  House  proceeded  to  take  the 
same  into  consideration,  and  permitted  Mr.  Hagar, 
on  his  prayer  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  The  counsel 
appeared,  and  being  heard,  he  withdrew.”  On 
motions  to  that  effect,  the  following  British  Stat¬ 
utes,  Provincial  Act  and  Resolves  were  read,  viz. : 
IS  and  13  W.  HI.  c.  2  ;  1  Geo.  I,  c.  4;  Act  of  As¬ 
sembly  of  1716,  Chap.  XI:  13  Geo.  II,  c.  7; 
Resolves  of  the  Lower  House  of  Assembly  of  Oct. 
18th,  1753  and  22  Geo.  II,  c.  45.  “Then  the 
House  took  the  several  Statutes,  the  Act  of  Assem¬ 
bly  and  the  Resolves  above  mentioned  into  consid¬ 
eration;  and  after  some  debate  thereon,  Mr.  Hagar 
withdrew,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  direction  of 
the  House,  put  the  following  question:  “That 
Jonathan  Hagar,  returned  as  a  representative  for 
Frederick  County,  not  being  a  natural  born  sub¬ 
ject,  nor  descended  from  a  natural  born  subject, 
but  naturalized  in  the  year  1747,  since  the  Stat.  of 
13  Geo.  II,  agreeable  to  said  Stat.,  long  before  said 
election ;  hath  been  a  resident  of  this  province  ever 
since,  and  hath  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land, 
be  eligible?*  Resolved  in  the  negative. 

“In  consequence  of  the  aforegoing  Resolution, 
Mr.  Hagar  was  called  in,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
direction  of  the  House,  acquaints  him  that  he  is 
discharged  from  any  further  attendance  on  this 
House  as  a  member  thereof.” 

The  vote  stood  twenty- four  in  the  negative 
to  twenty-three  in  the  affirmative  in  a  House 
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composed  of  fifty-eight  members,  thirty  from  the 
Western  and  twenty-eight  from  the  Eastern  Shore. 
Three  members  were  absent  or  did  not  vote  from 
the  Western  Shore,  and  eight  from  the  Eastern. 
The  voting  members  of  the  Western  Shore  where 
Mr.  Hagar  was  best  known,  stood  fifteen  to  twelve 
in  favor  of  his  eligibility,  and  the  voting  members 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  stood  twelve  to  eight  against 
it.  On  the  aflirmative  we  find  the  names  of 
Thomas  Johnson  who  in  1775  nominated  George 
Washington  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Army,  and  in  1777  became  the  first  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  State  of  Maryland ;  of  Wm.  Paca,  signer 
of  the  Declaration  and  third  Governor;  and  of 
Wm.  Smallwood  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
General  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  became 
fourth  Governor  of  the  State.  The  most  distin¬ 
guished  name  on  the  negative  is  that  of  Samuel 
Chase,  in  after  years  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

An  examination  of  the  law  in  the  order  in 
which  it  was  read  before  the  House  in  their  de¬ 
liberation  on  Mr.  Hagar’s  case,  aside  from  its 
bearing  on  the  legal  status  of  a  naturalized  subject 
in  1771,  shows  conclusively  that  the  contest  was 
between  the  progressive  spirits  and  the  conserva¬ 
tive  ;  for  the  law  was  against  Mr.  Hager’s  eligibil¬ 
ity. 

The  House  of  Delegates  did  not  let  the  mat¬ 
ter  rest  here.  The  law  as  it  stood  did  not  allow 
Mr.  Hager  a  seat,  and  the  House  proceeded  to 
change  the  operation  of  the  English  laws  by  pass¬ 
ing  a  provincial  law  covering  the  ground,  and 
thereby  superseding  them  so  far  as  they  affected 
the  right  of  a  naturalized  citizen  to  a  seat  in  the 
House.  This  was  done  so  expeditiously  that  it 
not  only  prevented  similar  injustice  to  other  nat¬ 
uralized  subjects,  but  enabled  Mr.  Hager  to  take 
his  seat  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Hager  was  rejected  Oct.  8th.  Oct  9th 
an  order  was  passed  for  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  of 
election  to  the  sheriff  of  Frederick  County  “to 
elect  a  delegate  to  serve  in  this  present  session  of 
Assembly,  in  the  stead  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Hager, 
whose  seat  is  declared  vacant.”  A  committee  was 
granted  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  “for  vesting  in 
such  foreign  protestants  as  are  now  naturalized  or 
shall  be  hereafter  naturalized  in  this  province, 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of' natural  born  sub¬ 
jects.”  Mr.  Hager’s  colleagues  from  Frederick 
County,  and  two  others  of  the  minority,  with  Mr. 
Chase  of  the  majority  in  the  vote  of  rejection, 


were  placed  on  the  committee.  The  bill  was 
brought  in  and  read  the  first  time  Oct.  11th,  the 
second  time  Saturday,  Oct.  12th,  sent  to  the  Upper 
House  Monday,  Oct.  1-ith,  and  returned  on  the 
same  day  endorsed,  “Read  the  first  and  second 
time  by  a  special  order,  and  will  pass.”  Oct.  16th, 
“Mr.  Speaker  left  the  chair,  and  (with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House)  went  to  the  Upper  House,  and 
there  presented  to  his  Excellency”  the  above  bill 
and  another  for  the  adjournment  and  continuance 
of  the  High  Court  of  Appeals.  “Both  which  his 
Excellency  passed  into  laws  in  the  usual  manner” 
“by  sealing  it  with  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord 
Proprietary  his  Great  Seal  at  Arms  and  subscrib¬ 
ing  it  on  behalf  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord 
Proprietary  of-*this  Province  I  will  this  be  a  Law.” 

Thus  in  eight  days  from  the  declaration  of  his 
ineligibility  Mr.  Hager  was  rendered  eligible,  for 
the  new  act  conferred  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  natural  born  subject  without  the  obnoxious 
proviso  of  the  English  law. 

Nov.  16th,  Mr.  Hager,  having  been  re-elected, 
qualified  and  took  his  seat  to  serve  in  his  own 
stead,  in  time  to  vote  in  favor  of  that  famous  ad¬ 
dress  to  Governor  Eden,  protesting  against  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  fix  the  fees  of  officers  by  proclamation,  a 
subject  which  agitated  the  minds  of  the  good 
people  of  Maryland  until  the  opening  scenes  in 
the  revolutionary  drama  distracted  attention  from 
all  minor  matters. 

The  act  which  gave  Mr.  Hager  his  seat  reads : 
“Whereas  many  foreign  protestants  have  already 
settled  in  this  province,  and  others  from  the  lenity 
of  our  government,  the  purity  of  our  religion,  and 
the  benefit  of  our  laws,  may  be  hereafter  induced 
to  settle  therein,  if  they  were  made  partakers  of 
the  advantages  and  privileges  which  natural  born 
subjects  enjoy: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by,  etc.,  That  all  such 
foreign  protestants  who  have  been  already  natur¬ 
alized  in  this  province  pursuant  to  the  directions 
of  the  Stat.”  13  Geo.  II.,  cap.  7 — before  quoted 
as  that  under  which  Mr.  Hager  was  naturalized — 
“and  all  foreign  protestants  who  shall  be  hereafter 
naturalized  in  this  province  pursuant  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  said  statute,  shall  be  deemed,  adjudged 
and  taken,  to  be  natural  born  subjects,  to  all  in¬ 
tents,  constructions  and  purposes  as  if  they,  and 
every  one  of  them,  had  been  born  within  the 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  within 
any  other  of  his  majesty’s  dominions,  any  law  to 
the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding.” 
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Mr.  Hager  was  re-elected  a  delegate  to  the 
Assembly  of  1773.  The  committee  on  elections 
and  privileges  again  reported,  June  26th,  that 
Jonathan  Hager  Was  not  a  natural  born  subject, 
“and  is  the  same  person  who  was  returned  a  Dele¬ 
gate  for  Frederick  County  to  the  late  General 
Assembly.  October  Session,  1771,  and  by  the  late 
lower  House  voted  and  declared  to  be  ineligible 
for  that  cause.”  Frederick,  the  last  Lord  Balti¬ 
more,  died  September  14th,  1771,  and  as  the 
legislature  which  passed  the  act  of  1771  was  called 
Oct.  2d,  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority,  doubts 
were  entertained  as  to  the  validity  of  the  laws 
passed  by  it.  In  case  the  laws  were  not  valid,' 
Mr.  Hager  was  still  ineligible,  until  they  had  been 
made  valid  by  a  new  act  confirming  them.  Here 
was  a  new  difficulty,  but  the  House  made  quick 
work  with  it.  The  report  was  read  and  they  con¬ 
curred  therewith,  except  that  part  relative  to  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hager. 

“Ordered,  That  that  part  be  referred  for  con¬ 
sideration  on  the  third  day  of  the  next  session  of 
Assembly.  Ordered  That  the  clerk  of  this  Flouse 
give  Mr.  Hagar  notice,  thereof.” 

Mr.  Hager  continued  a  member  of  the  House 
to  the  end  of  the  session,  though  he  had  leave  of 
absence  from  June  24th  to  July  3d.  His  name  is 
found  with  the  majority  in  several  divisions,  and 
he  was  placed  on  several  committees.*  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  Jonathan  Hager  was  the  first  man  to 
be  naturalized  in  this  country. 

About  a  year  after  Capt.  Hager’s  return  from 
Annapolis  on  the  6th  of  November  1775,  this 
active,  able  and  most  excellent  man  and  citizen 
was  killed  at  his  saw  mill  on  the  Antietam  Creek 
near  the  town.  He  was  superintending  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  timber  for  building  a  German  Reform¬ 
ed  Church  on  a  lot  which  he  had  given,  when  a  log 
slipped,  knocked  him  down  and  crushed  him.  As 
soon  as  he  could  be  rescued  from  the  log  he  was 
carried  into  a  house  near  by  and  laid  upon  the 
floor.  The  pool  of  blood  which  ran  from  him 
stained  the  floor  and  the  stain  was  well  remembered 
by  the  late  M.  S.  Barber  who  saw  it  when  a  young 
man.  The  house  was  pulled  down  not  long  ago. 
Miss  Martha  Lawrence  his  great  granddaughter, 
had  in  her  possession  the  silver  watch  he  wore  at 
the  time  and  which  has  the  dent  made  by  the  log 
in  passing  over  it.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness,  having  contributed  more  than  any 


other  citizen  to  develop  the  County  in  which  he 
had  settled.  Had  he  lived  one  year  longer,  he 
would  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
town  he  had  founded  and  named  after  his  dear 
wife,  the  county  seat  of  a  new  County  named  in 
honor  of  the  patriot  who  had  just  been  called  to 
command  the  army  which  he  was  to  lead  to  victory 
through  a  long  and  dreadful  conflict.  That  Jon¬ 
athan  Hager,  had  he  been  living,  would  have  taken 
an  active  and  honorable  part  in  that  conflict  we 
cannot  doubt.  But  he  left  a  brave  son  to  represent 
him,  in  Jonathan  Hager,  Jr.,  who  went  into  the 
army  in  July,  1776,  being  then  about  twenty 
years  of  age. 

His  active  service  at  this  time,  however,  lasted 
but  a  single  month,  for  in  August  he  was  captured 
by  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island  and 
carried  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was 
imprisoned  in  a.  dungeon  under  the  ramparts  of 
the  fort  in  which  he  probably  contracted  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  caused  his  early  death.  Here  he  was 
visited  after  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  year, 
in  the  month  of  August  1777,  by  his  sister’s  hus¬ 
band,  General  Daniel  Heister.  Under  the  English 
law  which  was  at  that  time  in  force  in  Maryland, 
Jonathan  Hager,  Jr.,  being  the  oldest  son  inherited 
all  of  his  father’s  large  real  estate.  But  the  gen¬ 
erous  young  man  did  not  propose  to  avail  himself 
of  a  law  which  had  always  been  distasteful  to 
Americans,  at  the  expense  of  his  only  sister,  so  im¬ 
mediately  upon  his  father’s  decease  he  entered  into 
a  writing  agreeing  to  convey  to  his  sister  the  por¬ 
tion  of  his  father’s  estate  of  five  thousand  acres, 
which  he  thought  should  rightfully  be  hers.  But 
at  this  time  he  was  not  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  the  deed  or  agreement  had  no  binding  force. 
Hager  attained  his  majority  while  he  was  in 
prison,  in  17  77,  and  in  August  of  that  year  General 
Heister. got  leave  of  the  Board  of  War  to  go  to 
Halifax  to  get  his  brother-in-law,  now  of  age,  to 
make  a  good  deed.  This  was  readily  effected. 
But  still  General  Heister  was  not  satisfied.  It 
was  impossible  to  have  deeds  drawn  up  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  proper  formality  at  Halifax,  and  so 
Heister,  upon  his  return  went  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  obtain  the  passage  of  an  act  which  should 
cure  all  defects  in  the  deed.  Such  an  act  was 
passed  in  1781,  ’out  with  the  proviso  “that  if  the 
said  Jonathan  Hager  shall  at  any  time  hereafter 
return  into  this  State,  and  shall,  within  six  months 
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thereafter,  institute  his  suit  in  chancery  against 
the  said  Daniel  Heister  and  Hosannah,  his  wife,  or 
her  heirs  or  her  or  their  assigns,  and  shall  make 
it  appear  to  the  chancellor,  that  he  did  not  volun¬ 
tarily,  freely  and  fairly  make  and  execute  the 
said  deed  of  conveyance,  or  that  at  the  time  of 
making  and  executing  thereof,  he  had  not  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  that  then  this  act  shall 
cease  to  have  any  operation  or  effect.” 

Of  the  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  his  father’s 
estate  that  Hager  conveyed  to  his  brother-in-law 
for  his  life  with  the  fee  in  his  sister,  five  hundred 
acres  lay  betweeen  Elizabethtown  and  Jeru¬ 
salem  “adjoining  the  lands  of  Jacob  Rohrer, 
Michael  Faclder,  the  town  of  Elizabeth  to  John 
Stull's  land,  thence  by  the  same-  and  the  land  of 
Jacob  Funk,  so  as  to  include  the  plantation  then 
in  the  tenure  of  Harmon  Clopper.”  Upon  this 
tract  Heister  laid  out  the  addition  to  Hagerstown 
known  as  Heisterboro.  The  other  nine  hundred' 
acres  were  to  be  laid  out  by  J oseph  Sprigg,  Samuel 
Hughes,  Daniel  Hughes,  Dr.  Henry  Schnebley, 
George  Shaver,  Isaac  Baker  and  George  Swingle. 
Five  lots  lying  in  Elizabethtown  were  also  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  deed.  These  lots  were  described  as 
being  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  Simmes,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Young  and  Dr.  Noah  Hart,  one  lot 
on  which  Harmon  Clopper  formerly  built  a  small 
log  house  and  a  lot  opposite  the  Calvinist  new 
church. 

This  conveyance  to  Hosannah  Heister  occas¬ 
ioned  protracted  litigation,  some  history  of  which 
is  given  in  the  following  “'Orders  of  Publication” 
taken  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery: 

In  Chancery,  Jan.  25,  1832. 

Robert  Hicks  &  Magdeline  his  wife,  Christian 
Hager  and  others, 

Samuel  Heister,  David  Beaver  &  Catherine  his 
wife,  Ellen  Davis,  Abraham  Landis  &  Rachel 
his  wife,  Rebecca  &  Joseph  Vanderslice,  Mary 
Leah,  John  &  Henry  Heister,  Jonathan  and 
Elizabeth,  William  &  Charles  Heister  &  Freder¬ 
ick  Shultze,  John,  Mary  &  William  Shultze, 
Isaac,  Catherine  &  William,  Daniel  J.  &  John 
P.  Heister,  Edward  Climer  &  Maria  his  wife, 
Rebecca  Echert,  Juliana  and  Jonathan  Miller 
and  James  R.  Riley,  and  others. 

The  object  of  the  bill  filed  in  this  cause  is  to 
obtain  from  the  Defendants  a  conveyance  of  four¬ 
teen  hundred  acres  of  land,  lying  in  and  near 


Hagerstown,  in  Washington  County,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  several  town  Lots,  in  Hagers¬ 
town,  and  a  sale  of  part  thereof  and  an  account 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  whole.  The  Bill 
states,  that  a  certain  Jonathan  Hager  of  Frederick, 
now  Washington  County,  died  in  the  year  1775, 
intestate,  seized  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
said  County,  of  which  the  said  lots  and  fourteen 
hundred  acres  above  mentioned  are  part,  leaving 
two  children,  Hosannah  &  Jonathan  Hager,  to  the 
last  of  whom,  ail  the  said  land  descended.  That 
thb  said  Jonathan  Hager,  the  younger,  executed 
and  delivered  to  his  said  sister  Hosannah,  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  convey  the  aforesaid  lots  and  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  acres  tcTher  in  fee,  and  that  £>aniel  Heister, 
with  whom  she  afterwards  intermarried,  represent¬ 
ing  that  he  had  obtained  in  1777  from  the  said 
Jonathan  Hager  the  younger,  then  a  prisoner  in 
Halifax,  a  deed  of  said  property  to  himself  in  fee, 
petitioned  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  in.  1781, 
to  pass  an  act  vesting  the  said  property  in  himself 
and  wife  in  lee,  but  finally  agreed  to  accept  an  act 
vesting  the  same  in  the  said  Rosannah  in  fee,  and 
reserving  a  life  estate  to  him  and  from  that  time 
until  their  respective  deaths  claimed  and  had  the 
actual  seisin  and  possession  jifreof  - f.l-.at  the  said 
Jonathan  Hager  the  younger,  returned  to  Mary¬ 
land,  married  and  died  leaving  an  only  Child, 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  married  to  Upton  Lawrence 
— that  the  said  Daniel  Heister  &  wife  also  removed 
to  Maryland  and  died,  the  said  Daniel  in  1804, 
and  the  said  Rosannah  in  1810,  seized  &  possessed 
of  the  said  lands  in  fee,  and  that  the  said  Eliz¬ 
abeth  devised  to  David  Hager  one  of  the  Com¬ 
plainants,  one  of  the  said  Lots  and  all  the  residue 
of  her  property  comprising  the  said  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  to  be  sold  by  her  executors  and  the 
proceeds  after  the  payment  of  debts  to  be  divided 
among  the  Complainants,  but  that  the  whole  of 
said  property  has  been  intruded  upon  by  sundry 
persons  and  possessed  in  violation  of  said  trust. 
That  the  said  Daniel  Heister  in  1822,  procured  to 
be  recorded  certain  pretended  deeds  of  said  prop¬ 
erty  for  himself  and  the  said  Rosannah  to  Wm- 
Heister  in  fee,  and  fox  said  Wm.  Heister  to  him¬ 
self  in  fee,  which  if  ever  executed  were  without 
consideration  covenous  and  void,  and  that  the  said 
Daniel,  pretending  to  be  seized  in  fee  of  said  lands 
by  virtue  of  said  deeds,  died  in  1804,  without  issue, 
having  made  a  will  by  which  said  property  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  devised  to  his  wife  for  life,  remain¬ 
der  in  fee  to  his  three  brothers,  -John,  Gabriel  and 
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AVilliam  Heister,  in  fee,  who  and  others,  claiming 
under  them,  intruded  upon  said  lands  and  kept 
the  complainants,  the  infants,  out  of  possession. 
The  bill  further  states  that  Upton  Lawrence  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  only  child  of  Jonathan  Hager, 
the  younger,  in  1810  instituted  an  action  of  eject¬ 
ment  in  Washington  County  against  the  said  John, 
Gabriel  and  William  lleister,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  said  fourteen  hundred  acres,  in  which  a  ver¬ 
dict  was  found  on  the  opinion  of  the  Court  and 
judgment  rendered  for  Defendant,  but  the  said 
judgment  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
and  on  a  second  trial  a  verdict  was  found  and 
judgment  rendered  for  plaintiff,  from  which  the 
defendants  appealed,  but  while  the  said  appeal 
was  pending,  the  said  parties  finding  that  if  the 
said  land  should  be  eventually  recovered  by  the 
said  Lawrence  and  wife,  it  would  still  be  subject 
to  the  trust  vested  by  the  will  of  the  said  Rosannah, 
entered  into  a  compromise  of  the  said  suit  and 
appeal  with  a  view  to  defraud  the  Complainants, 
the  basis  of  which  was  to  divide  the  said  property 
and  perfect  the  said  deeds  from  Daniel  Heister 
and  wife  to  William  Heister,  and  from  him  to  said 
Daniel,  by  an  n  post  facto  act  of  the  Legislature, 
and  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  the  enactment 
of  a  statute  for  that  purpose,  and  in  anticipation 
thereof,  in  December  1806,  all  the  said  confeder¬ 
ates  executed  a  deed  of  said  property  to  Roger  B. 
Taney  and  Elie  Beatty,  to  lay  the  same  off  in  Lots 
and  sell  the  same,  for  more  conveniently  carrying 
the  said  compromise  into  effect,  and  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  an  act  (referred  to  in  the 
bill,)  suited  in  terms  to  the  object  of  their  conspir¬ 
acy,  and  the  said  suit  was  reversed  by  consent  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  reinstated  in  the  County 
Court  docket,  and  there  entered  agreed;  and  that 
the  said  trustees  proceeded  to  sell  some  of  the 
property  and  divide  the  residue  between  the  par¬ 
ties  to  said  compromise,  who  afterwards  sold  out 
to  others,  who  purchased  with  full  notice  of  the 
Complainants’  claim.  That  the  said  John,  Ga¬ 
briel  and  William  Heister  are  dead,  leaving  certain 
persons  mentioned  in  the  bill,  including  the  absent 
Defendants,  their  heirs  or  devisees,  or  claiming 
titles  to  said  property  under  them.  The  bill  fur¬ 
ther  states,  that  all  the  Defendants  above  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  title  of  this  suit,  do  not  reside  in  the 
State,  and  prays  that  the  defendants  May  be  di¬ 
vested  of  all  title  to  the  said  property  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  convey  the  same  to  the  complainants, 
and  that  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  the  said 


Rosannah  Heister  may  be  compelled  to  carry  the 
said  trust  into  effect  by  a  sale  of  the  same,  that 
the  Complainants  may  take  the  said  property  or 
proceeds  of  the  sale  at  their  election,  that  the 
Defendants  may  account  with  Complainants  for 
the  rents,  issues  and  profits  of  said  property,  and 
prays  general  relief. 

In  Chancery,  Jan.  25,  1832. 

Elizabeth  Lawrence, 
vs. 

Christian  Hager  the  elder,  Robert  Hicks  and 
Magdalena  his  wife,  Christian  Hager  the  young¬ 
er,  Upton  Lawrence  Hager  and  Catherine 
Hager,  Samuel  Heister,  David  Beaver  and 
Catherine  his  wife,  Ellen  Davis,  Abraham  Lan¬ 
des  and  Rachel  his  wife,  Reoecca  and  Joseph 
Yanderslice,  Mary  Leah,  John  and  Henry 
Heister,  Jonathan,  Elizabeth,  William  and 
Charles  Heister,  Frederick,  John,  Mary  and 
William  Shultze,  Isaac,  Catharine  E.,  William 
Daniel  I.,  and  John  P.  Heister,  Edward  Climer 
and  Maria  his  wife,  Rebecca  Eckart,  Juliana 
and  Jonathan-  Miller  and  James  R.  Riley,  and 
others. 

The  object  of  the  bill  filed  in  this  cause  is  to 
be  put  in  possession  of,  and  to  be  paid  the  rents, 
issues  and  profits  of  fourteen  hundred  acres. of 
land  and  other  real  estate,  in  Washington  County, 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  which  descended  to  the 
Complainants.  The  Bill  states,  that  Jonathan 
Hager  the  elder,  died  intestate  in  IT 75,  leaving 
two  Children,  Jonathan  Hager,  Jr.,  father  of  the 
Complainant,  who  was  his  heir,  and  a  daughter 
named  Rosanna,  afterwards  married  to  Daniel 
Heister  &  who  died  without  issue.  That  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  have  made  a  will,  devising  seven  hundred 
acres  of  land,  in  Washington  County,  to  the  said 
Rosanna  in  tail  remainder  in  fee,  to  the  said  Jona¬ 
than  Ilagcr  the  younger,  but  never  perfected  it, 
and  after  bis  death,  the  said  Daniel  Heister  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  said  Jonathan  Hager,  Jr.,  to  agree 
in  writing,  that  upon  his  arrival  at  age,  he  would 
convey  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  the  said  land 
to  the  said  Rosanna.  That  in  IT 76  the  said 
Jonathan  Hager,  Jr.,  .enlisted  in  the  American 
Army,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  carried 
to  Halifax  and  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years 
while  there  in  1777.  immediately  after  which,  the 
said  Daniel  Heister  arrived  there,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  convey  the  said  fourteen  hundred  acres, 
not  to  the  said  Rosanna  but  to  himself  in  fee, 
but  the  said  deed  being  defective,  the  said  Daniel 
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applied  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  to  make  it 
valid,  but  the  Legislature  in  lieu  thereof  passed 
a  law  vesting  the  same  in  the  said  Daniel  for  life 
and  the  remainder  in  fee  in  the  said  Rosanna. 

That  in  February  1782,  the  said  Rosanna 
being  deceived  by  the  said  Daniel  and  deluded  into 
the  belief  that  he  intended  to  make  a  bona. fide 
Sale  of  the  said  property,  and  remove  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  joined  with  him  in  a  deed  thereof  to  his 
Brother  William  Heister,  who  immediately  re¬ 
conveyed  the  same  to  the  said  Daniel,  both  of 
which  deeds  were  inoperative — That  the  said 
Jonathan  Hager,  Jr.,  being  then  on  his  return  to 
Maryland,  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  an  act 
repealing  the  aforesaid  law  which  actually  passed 
the  House  of  Delegates,  but  said  Daniel  Heister 
filed  a  cross  petition,  in  which  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  said  deeds  from  himself  and  wife  to 
said  William  Heister  and  from  William  Heister  to 
him,  and  directing  the  said  Jonathan  Hager 
from  his  purpose  by  an  offer  of  a  reason¬ 
able  compromise,  the  said  law  which  would 
have  passed  the  Senate  also,  was  arrested  in  that 
body,  of  which  the  said  Daniel  taking  advantage 
refused  to  carry  the  same  compromise  into  effect — 
That  after  the  law-  of  1781,  the  said  Daniel  and 
Rosanna  took  possession  of  the  said  property,  and 
remained  in  possession  thereof  until  their  respect¬ 
ive  deaths,  which  took  place,  that  of  Daniel  in 
1804  and  of  Rosanna  in  1810;  Rosanna  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  will,  but  by  which  she  did 
not  intend  to  devise  the  said  property,  sup¬ 
posing  that  she  had  been  divested  of  all  right 
in  it  by  the  said  deed — That  immediately  after 
her  death,  Upton  Lawrence,  the  husband  of  the 
complainant,  brought  an  ejectment  for  the  said 
property  against  John,  Gabariel  and  William 
Heister,  devisees  of  the  said  Daniel,  and  at  the 
trial  thereof,  in  1811.  the  County  Court  decided, 
that  the  said  deed  from  Daniel  Heister  and  wife,  to 
William  Heister,  was  sufficient  in  law  to  estop  the 
said  Rosanna  from  claiming  the  said  property, 
which  decision  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  at  December  term,  1813,  by  which  it  was 
conclusively  settled  that  the  said  deed  was  void, 
and  that  a  fee  simple  estate  in  the  said  property 
was  vested  in  the  Complainant  ;  accordingly  a 
procedendo  having  issued,  a  verdict  and  judgment 
was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  from  -which  the  de- 
fpndnnts  annealed,  but  the  same  must  necessarily 
have  been  affirmed  but  while  the  cause  was  denend- 
ing  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  said  Upton  Law¬ 


rence,  being  desirous  of  holding  the  said  property- 
in  his  own  right,  to  which  the  Complainant  -would 
not  consent,  agreed  with  the  said  defendant  to 
divide  the  said  property,  also  without  her  consent; 
&  agreed  futher,  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  to  con¬ 
firm  the  said  deeds  from  Heister  and  wife,  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Heister,  and  from  him  to  said  Daniel,  and  if 
the  Legislature  should  refuse  to  confirm  them, 
that  the  said  judgment  should  be  affirmed — That 
application  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  who  passed  a  law  for  that  purpose,  but  the 
purpose  was  concealed  under  the  guise  of  a  general 
bill  with  a  general  title — That,  in  further  pursu¬ 
ance  of  said  agreement,  the  said  parties  to  it 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  revise  their  for¬ 
mer  decision,  which  they  refusing  to  do,  the  cause 
was  “entered  reversed  by  the  Court,"  and  in  the 
County  Court  was  entered  “agreed" — That  while 
the  application  to  the  Legislature  was  pending,  the 
said  Heister  conveyed  the  said  property  to.  Roger 
B.  Taney  and  Elie  Beatty,  in  trust,  which  deed 
was  delivered  as  an  escrow  to  be  returned  in  case 
the  Legislature  should  refuse  to  pass  the  said  law 
— That  the  said  Upton  Lawrence  died  in  March, 
1824,  and  that  Christian  Hager  and  others  claim¬ 
ing  the  said  property  as  devisees  of  Rosanna  Heis¬ 
ter,  have  filed  their  bill  in  this  Court  against  the 
complainant  the  heirs  of  Upton  Lawrence  and  the 
divisees  of  Daniel  Heister,  and  those  claiming  un¬ 
der  them,  to  which  bill  she  has  answered. 

The  Bill  then  prays  that  the  complainant  may 
be  put  in  possession  of  her  said  inheritance  thus 
wrongfully  and  unjustly  detained  from  her,  and 
that  the  defendants  may  account  with  her  for  the 
rents  and  profits  of  the  same  since  the  death  of 
Upton  Lawrence,  and  prays  general  relief — The 
bill  further  states  that  all  the  defendants  above 
enumerated  in  the  title  of  this  suit,  reside  out  of 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

Jonathan  Hager,  Jr.,  married  Mary  Madeline 
Orndorff,  daughter  of  Major  Christian  Orndorff, 
who  lived  near  Sharpsburg.  She  was  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
she  rejected  Gen.  Horatio  Gates  wdiilc  he  was  a 
guest  at  her  father’s  house  early  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War.  Jonathan  and  Mary  Madeline  nager 
had  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Upton  Lawrence,  a  leader  of  the  Hagerstown 
Bar.  Jonathan  Hager,  Jr.,  died  December  18, 
17518.  The  next  issue  of  the  Hagerstown,  'Wash¬ 
ington  Spy"  contains  this  notice :  Tuesday,  De¬ 
cember  18,  1798,  died,  Jonathan  Hager,  Esq., 
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proprietor  of  this  town.  He  has  left,  a  young 
widow  to  lament  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  hus¬ 
band  and  an  only  daughter,  a  tender  and  affection¬ 
ate  father.  His  general  character  was  that  of  an 
honest  man,  a  friendly  neighbor  and  a  peaceable 
citizen.” 

Jonathan  Hager's  widow  was  courted  by  the 
great  lawyer,  Luther  Martin,  but  rejected  him 
because  of  his  intemperate  habits.  She  subse¬ 
quently  married  Cap  I,  Henry  Lewis.,  Jlr.  and  Mrs. 
Upton  Lawrence  had  nine  children.  One  of  them 
married  Robert  J.  Brent,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
of  Baltimore.  One  of  the  daughters  married  Wil¬ 
liam  Kcvser,  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Brent, 
Jr.,  and  other  descendants  of  Jonathan  Hager, 
living  in  Baltimore,  a  few  years  ago  erected  a 
monument  to  the  founder  of  Hagerstown  in  Zion 
Reformed  Church  yard  at  Hagerstown. 

About  the  time  of  Jonathan  Hager’s  death  the 
first  school  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was 
established  in  Washington  County.  In  1776, 
Bartholomew  Booth,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  obtained  from  Lord  Baltimore  a  grant 
of  a  tract  of  twenty  acres  of  land  which  he  called 
Humpfield.  He  had  come  to  the  county  some 
time  before  that,  but  the  exact  date  is  not  known. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  obtained  a  large  tract, 
over  eleven  hundred  acres,  which  he  called  Dele- 


mere,  on  both  sides  of  the  Antietam  at  its  junction 
with  Beaver  Creek,  and  here  he  established  a 
school  which  soon  became  widely  known  as  a  most 
excellent  one,  attracting  pupils  from  many  differ¬ 
ent  localities. .  Robert  Morris  wrote  to  him,  in 
November,  1777,  that  “the  high  reputation  you 
have  acquired  by  your  institution  for  the  education 
of  youth  must  naturally  create  a  desire  in  many 
parents  to  have  their  sons  admitted  into  so  prom¬ 
ising  an  Academy,  and  I  am  amongst  those  who 
admire  your  character  and  wish  my  son  to  partake 
the  advantages  of  instruction  from  so  accomplish¬ 
ed  a  gentleman.”  Mr.  Morris  understood  that  the 
number  of  pupils  received  was  limited  and  he 
therefore  wrote  to  make  application  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  his  son.  At  that  time,  it  appears,  no 
school  books  were  published  in  this  country  and 
Mr.  Morris  was  at  a  loss  for  some  for  his  son  who 
was  not  yet  eight  years  old,  and  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  the  study  of  Latin.  He  promised  Mr.  Booth 
to  send  to  Europe  for  some  books  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Benedict  Arnold  sent  his  two  sons  to  Mr. 
Booth’s  school  in  1779.* 

Justice  Washington  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  also  received  his  eajlier  educa¬ 
tion  at  Delemere.  A  portion  of  the  building  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mr.  Booth  as  a  dwelling  and  school  house 
M  still  standing.  It  was  built  of  logs  on  a 


*The  following  letter  is  preserved  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Mr.  Booth: 

Phtla.,  May  29th,  1779. 

Dear  Sir: 

Being  in  daily  expectation  of  sending  my  sons 
to  you,  has  prevented  my  answering  your  favor  of 
the  2d  of  Ajpril  before.  I  am  extremely  happy  in 
committing  the  care  of  their  Education  to  a  Gentle¬ 
man  so  universally  esteemed  and  admired,  not  in  the 
least  doubting  your  care  and  attention  to  them  in 
every  particular.  Let  me  beg  of  you  my  Dear  Sir 
to  treat  them  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would  your 
own;  where  they  deserve  Correction,  I  wish  not  to 
have  them  spared.  They  have  been  for  sometime 
in  this  City  which  is  a  bad  School,  and  my  situ¬ 
ation  has  prevented  my  paying  that  attention  to 
them  I  otherwise  should  have  done.  If  they  have 
contracted  any  bad  Habits  they  are  not  of  long 
standing,  and  I  make  no  doubt  under  your  care  they 
will  soon  forget  them.  I  wish  their  Education  to 
be  useful  rather  than  learned.  Life  is  too  short  and 
uncertain  to  throw  away  in  speculation  on  subjects 
that  perhaps  only  one  man  in  ten  thousand  has  a 
genius  to  make  a  figure  in.  You  will  pardon  my  dic¬ 
tating  to  you,  Sir,  but  as  the  fortunes  of  every  man 
in  this  Country  are  uncertain  I  wish  my  sons  to  be 
Educated  in  such  a  manner  that  with  prudence  and 
industry  they  may  acquire  a  fortune  in  case  they  are 


deprived  of  their  Patrimony  as  well  as  to  become 
useful  Members  of  Society. 

My  Taylor  has  disappointed  me  and  sent  home 
their  clothes  unfinished.  I  am  therefore  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  them  undone  or  detaining  the 
Waggon.  I  cannot  think  of  doing  the  latter  and 
must  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  procure  their  clothes 
finished  and  some  new  ones  made  out  of  my  old 
ones.  I  must  beg  you  to  purchase  any  little  matters 
necessary  for  them.  I  have  enclosed  three  hundred 
dollars  out  of  which  you  will  please  to  give  as  much 
to  spend  as  you  think  Proper,  with  this  condition 
that  they  render  to  you  a  Regular  Account  as  often 
as  you  think  necessary  of  their  Expenses,  a  copy 
of  which  I  shall  expect  they  will  transmit  to  me, 
this  will  learn  them  Economy  and  Method  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  almost  every  thing  in  Life. 

If  there  is  any  Books  wanting  I  beg  you  to  pur¬ 
chase  them,  and  whenever  you  are  in  want  of  money 
to  draw  on  me — 

I  shall  expect  they  will  write  me  frequently— of 
this  they  will  doubtless  want  reminding. 

I  have  the  honor  "to  be  with  great  respect  and 
esteem 

Dear  Sir 

Your  most  obedient 
Humble  Serv’t. 


Rev’d  Mr.  Booth. 


B.  ARNOLD. 
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beautiful  eminence  overlooking  the  Antietam  and 
within  sound  of  its  rushing  waters  over  the  bed 
of  limestone  rocks.  Later,  a  large  brick  residence 
was  built,  a  portion  of  the  older  building  being 
utilized. 

Mr.  Booth  not  only  taught  school  and  man¬ 
aged  his  large  estate  of  broad  and  fertile  acres  but 
ministered  for  a  long  time  to  the  Episcopalians 
of  the  Valley.  He  was  the  first,  and  for  some 
time  the  only  clergyman  of  that  Church  in  the 
Valley.  A  Chapel  was  built  before  St.  John’s 


Church  in  Hagerstown,  in  what  is  still 
called  Chapel  Woods,  near  the  College  of  St. 
James.  The  spot  is  marked  by  a  few  remaining 
tombstones  which  have  been  tom  from  the  graves 
they  were  designed  to  indicate  and  the  writer  saw 
them  not  long  ago  piled  up  in  a  fence  corner  to 
make  room  for  the  plow.  This  building  was  stand¬ 
ing  up  to  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago';  the  last 
interments  in  the  graveyard  were  those  of  the 
Malotte  family,  who  were  buried  their  between 
1830  and  1840. 


CHAPTER  VI 


tHE  outbreak  of  the  War  of  American  In¬ 
dependence  found  our  Valley  wonderfully 
increased  in  population  and  wealth. 
Towns  and  villages  had  been  laid  out, 
the  rich  soil  had  been  brought  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  the  high  prairie  grass  had  been  turn¬ 
ed  under  by  the  wooden  plow  of  the  time. 
-Roads  had  been  made,  and  the  streams  spanned  by 
bridges.  The  waters  of  the  Antietam  and  Cono¬ 
co  cheague  were  turning  numerous  mill  wheels. 
There  was  some  manufacturing,  and  two  or  three 
iron  furnaces  were  in  blast.  A  considerable  trade 
had  sprung  up  between  Hagerstown,  which  was 
already  the  principal  town  in  the  Valley  and  the 
surrounding  country  reaching  far  to  the  west  and 
into  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Among  the  inhabitants  were  many  who  were 
leading  men  in  the  Province,  and  many  who  after¬ 
wards  distinguished  themselves  by  fighting  their 
country’s  battles,  of  whom  we  shall  see  more  later. 
The  people  were  hard}',  brought  up  to  endure  hard¬ 
ship,  vigorous  in  frame,  tireless  on  the  march  and 
wonderfully  expert  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  No¬ 
where  did  patriotic  fervor  manifest  itself  more 
than  in  Washington  County.  Possibly  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  their  homes  were  entirely  safe  from  any 
visitation  or  invasion  by  the  British  Army  may 
have  made  them  more  fearless  than  they  would 
have  been  had  they  been  in  constant  fear  of  retri¬ 
bution.  But  independent  of  this,  there  were  other 
causes  combining  to  make  our  people  ardent  pa¬ 
triots.  The  great  mass  of  them  were  not  of  Eng¬ 
lish  blood,  and  never  had  any  of  that  feeling  of 
filial  affection  for  the  Mother  Country  which  made 
so  many  Tories  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 


of  Province.  Many  of  them  were  the  Ssotch-Irish 
who  had  been  expatriated  and  brought  with  them 
feelings  of  bitter  resentment  against  England. 
The  life  they  led,  and  the  Indian  fighting  many 
of  them  had  done,  fitted  them  in  an  eminent  degree 
for  the  arduous  life  of  the  Continental  soldier, 
and  enabled  them  to  sustain  hardships  and  want 
and  hunger  and  cold  such  as  would  have  demoral¬ 
ized  the  armies  of  almost  any  nation. 

The  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  March  22,  1765, 
at  once  kindled  the  patriotic  flame  in  the  breasts 
of  our  people.  At  Frederick  Town,  the  stamp 
distributor  was  burnt  in  effigy  in  August.  That 
3rear  the  Governor  called  the  Legislature  together 
and  among  the  delegates  from  this  portion  of  Fred¬ 
erick  County  were  Joseph  Ohapline,  the  founder 
of  Sharpsburg,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  high 
character  and  one  of  the  largest  landed  proprietors 
in  the  Valley;  and  the  brave  old  Col.  Thomas 
Cressap,  who  had  threatened  upon  a  former  occa¬ 
sion  to  march  to  Annapolis  at  the  head  of  his  rifle¬ 
men  and  bring  the  Assembly  to  their  senses.  It 
was  this  Legislature  which  appointed  delegates  to 
the  first  Continental  ^Congress. 

In  November,  Court  convened  at  Frederick 
City.  John  Darnall,  the  clerk  of  the  Court,  refused 
to  issue  any  processes  or  to  perform  any  official  act 
which  required  the  use  of  stamped  paper  under  the 
stamp  act,  he  not  being  provided  with  such  paper. 
The  Court  thereupon  ordered  that  all  business 
should  be  transacted  upon  unstamped  paper  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  act  of  Parliament  and  in  defiance 
of  it;  and  that  all  the  officers  of  the  Court  should 
proceed  with  their  avocations  as  usual.  The  Court 
then  went  on  to  justify  its  order,  upon  the  ground 
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that  there  had  been  no  legal  publication  of  the 
act  of  Parliament,  and  further,  that  there  Were  no 
stamps  yet  to  be  procured.  Darnall  still  refused 
to  proceed  with  the  business  and  was  thereupon 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  Court.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he  sub¬ 
mitted,  paid  his  fine  and  was  discharged.  This 
defiant  action  of  the  Court,  which  was  composed 
of  -twelve  Justices,  among  them  being  several 
prominent  citizens  of  the  Hagerstown  Vafley, 
caused  general  rejoicing.  It  was  celebrated  in 
Frederick  by  an  elaborate  funeral,  the  Stamp  Act 
being  the  corpse.  A  full  description  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  has  been  preserved  in  the  columns  of  the 
Maryland  Gazette  of  December  16,  1765. 

In  May,  1766,  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed 
and  in  June  of  the  following  year  the  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  imposing  a  tariff  tax  upon  glass,  tea,  paper, 
and  painters  colors  was  passed.  In  November,  this 
act  went  into  effect  and  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  formation  of  anti-importation  societies  all 
through  the  Provinces,  our  own  community  being 
in  no  way  behind  the  others  in  their  patriotic  de¬ 
termination  to  drink  no  tea.  In  1773,  Jonathan 
Hager  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  along  with 
the  other  delegates  from  Frederick  County,  signed 
an  address  to  Charley  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  the  stand  he  bad  taken' in  opposition 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Province  in  his  virtual  as¬ 
sumption  of  legislative  powers  in  endeavoring  by 
proclamation  to  provide  for  fees  for  the  support 
of  public  offices  and  of  the  clergy. 

The  first  public  meeting  of  consequence  held 
during  the  Revolutionary  times  within  the  present 
limits  of  Washington  County,  was  at  Elizabeth 
Town,  July  2,  1771.  -Of  that  meeting  the  Mary¬ 
land  Gazette  gives  us  the  following  account: 

“On  Saturday,  the  2d  of  July,  1771,  about 
eight  hundred  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  part  of  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  assem¬ 
bled  at  Elizabeth  Town,  and  being  deeply  impress¬ 
ed  with  a.-fiffise  of  the  danger  to  which  their  nat¬ 
ural  and  Constitutional  rights  and  privileges  were 
exposed  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  British 
Parliament,  do  think  it  their  d uty  to  declare 
publicly  their  sentiments  on  so  interesting  a  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  enter  into  such  resolutions  as  may  be 
the  means  of  preserving  their  freedom.  After 
choosing  John  Stull,  Esq.,  their  Moderator,  the 
following  resolves  were  unanimously  entered  into: 

“I.  That  the  act  of  Parliament  for  blocking 
up  the  harbor  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  is  a  danger¬ 


ous  invasion  of  American  liberty,  and  that  the 
Town  of  Boston  is  now  suffering  in  the  common 
cause  and  ought  to  be  assisted  by  the  other  Col¬ 
onies. 

“II.  That  the  stopping  of  all  commercial 
intercouse  with  Great  Britain  will  be  the  most 
effectual  means  for  fixing  our  Liberties  on  the 
footing  wc  desire. 

“III.  That  a  general  Congress  of  Delegates 
from  the  several  Colonies  to  effect  a  uniform  plan 
of  conduct  for  all  America  is  highly  necessary, 
and  that  we  will  strictly  adhere  to  any  measure 
that  may  be  adopted  by  them  for  the  preservation 
of  our  Liberties. 

«IV.  That  the  surest  means  of  continuing 
a  people  free  and  happy  is  the  disusing  all  luxu¬ 
ries,  and  depending  only  on  their  own  fields  and 
"flocks  for  the  comfortable  necessaries  of  Life. 

“V.  That  they  will  not,  after  this  day,  drink 
any  tea,  nor  suffer  the  same  to  be  used  in  their 
families,  until  the  act  for  laying  duty  thereon  be 
repealed. 

“VI.  That  they  will  not  after  this  day,  kill 
any  sheep  under  three  years  old. 

“VII.  That  they  will  immediately  prepare 
for  manufacturing  their  own  clothing. 

“VIII.  That  they  will  immediately  open 
a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  their  suffering 
brethren  in  Boston. 

“After  choosing  John  Stull,  Samuel  Hughes, 
Jonathan  Hager,  Conrad  Ilogmire,  Henry  Sneb- 
ley,  Richard  Davis,  John  Swan,  Charles  Swearin¬ 
gen,  Thomas  Brooke,  William  McGlury  and  Eli 
Williams  as  a  committee  they  proceeded  to  show 
their  disapprobation  of  Lord  North’s  conduct  with 
regard  to  America,  by  hanging  and  burning  his 
Effigy,  after  which  a  subscription  was  opened  for 
the  relief  of  the  Poor  of  Boston.  In  consequence 
of  the  Fifth  Resolve,  a  number  of  mercantile  Gen¬ 
tlemen  solemnly  declared  they  would  send  off  all 
the  Tea  they  had  on  hand,  and  that  they  would 
not  purchase  any  more  until  the  Act  laying  a  duty 
thereon  be  repealed,  among  which-  number  was  a 
certain  John  Parks.  This  John  Parks  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  committee  to  march  bareheaded  with 
torch  in  hand  and  set  fire  to  a  chest  of  tea  he  had 
imported.  The  Maryland  Gazette  of  December 
22,  1774,  gives  this  account  of  the  affair: 

“Ten  Bunting  in  Frederick  Count //: — The 
Committee  for  the  Upper  part-  of  Frederick  County, 
Md.,  having  met  at  Elizabeth  Town,  on  the  26th 
of  November,  which  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
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delivery  of  John  Parks’  chest  of  tea,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  agreement  published  in  the  Maryland 
Journal  of  the  16th  pit. 

“After  a  demand  was  made  of  the  same,  Mr. 
Parks  offered  a  chest  of  tea,  found  on  a  certain 
Andrew  Gibson’s  plantation,  Cumberland  County, 
Pa.,  by  the  committee  for  that  place,  which  tea 
he  declared  was  the  same  he  promised  to  deliver. 

“The  committee  are  sorry  to  say  that  they 
have  great  reason  to  believe,  and  indeed  with  al¬ 
most  a  certainty,  that  the  chest  of  tea  was  in 
Cumberland  County  at  the  time  Parks  said  upon 
oath  it  was  at  Chestnut  Bridge. 

“After  mature  deliberation,  the  committee 
were  of  the  opinion  that  John  Parks  should  go 
with  his  hat  off,  and  lighted  torches  in  his  hand, 
and  set  fire  to  the  tea,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
and  the  same  was  consumed  to  ashes,  amongst  the 
acclamation  of  a  numerous  body  of  people.  The 
committee  were  also  of  the  opinion  that  no  further 
intercourse  should  be  had  with  the  said  Parks. 
Every  friend  to  liberty  is  requested  to  pay  due 
attention  to  the  same. 

“Voted,  the  thanks  of  this  committee  to  that 
of  Cumberland  County,  for  their  prudent  and 
spirited  behavior  upon  this  occasion. 

“Signed  by  order  of  committee. 

t>  ^  “JOHN  STULL,  President. 

“N.  B.  The  populace  thought  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  committee  were  inadequate  to 
the  transgression,  and  satisfied  themselves  by 
breaking  Park’s  door  and  windows.” 

The  appeal  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of 
Boston  met  with  a  liberal  and  prompt  response. 
The  Continental  Congress  which  met  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  September  5,  1774  adopted  a  plan  “for  car- 
rying  into  effect  the  non-importation,  non-con¬ 
sumption  and  non-exportation  policy  agreed  upon. 
This  looked  to  certain  provincial  assemblages  and 
the  people  of  Frederick  County  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Court  House  in  November,  and  appointed  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  that  County.  Among  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  the  following  names  of  citizens  of  our 
own  County  appear:  Thomas  Cramphin,  Jr., 
Thomas  Cressap,  Joseph  Chapline,  Christian  Orn- 
dorff,  Jonathan  Hager,  Conrad  Hogmire,  Henry 
Snavely,  Samuel  Hughes,  Joseph  Perry,  Eli  Wil¬ 
liams.  Several  of  these  gentlemen  were  included 
in  a  committee  of  correspondence. 

The  next  move,  to  which,  events  had  been  rap¬ 
idly  hastening,  was  the  arming  of  the  people  and 
the  formation  of  military  companies.  The  Pro¬ 


vincial  convention  made  the  recommendation  and 
also  recommended  the  raising  of  £10,000  to  carry 
this  policy  into  effect.  The  amount  apportioned 
to  Frederick  County  was  £1,333. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1775,  another  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  Frederick  City  and  a  committee 
of  observation  was  appointed,  with  full  powers  to 
carry  the  resolves  of  the  American  Congress  and 
of  the  Provincial  Convention  into  execution.  A 
committee  was  also  appointed  in  each  “Hundred” 
to  raise  the  funds  expected  from  the  County.  For 
Salisbury  Hundred  the  committee  was  Jonathan 
Hager,  Henry  Snavely  and  Jacob  Sellers.  For 
Sharpsburg,  Joseph  Chapline  and  Christian  Orn- 
dorff.  For  Upper  Antietam,  Jacob  Funk,  Conrad 
Hogmire,  Joseph  Perry  and  John  Ingram.  For 
Lower  Antietam  Thomas  Hog,  Henry  Butler  and 
Thomas  Cramphin.  For  Conococheague,  David 
Jones,  Isaac  Baker  and  Jacob  Friend.  For 
Elizabeth,  John  Stull  Otho  Holland  Williams, 
John  Swan  and  John  Bench.  For  Fort  Frederick, 
Ezekiel  Cox,  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
contract  for  powder  and  lead.  It  was  also  resolv¬ 
ed  that  “in  order  that  a  committee  of  observation 
may  be  more  conveniently  chosen,  and  a  more 
proper  representation  of  the  people  may  be  had, 
the  several  collectors  in  each  Hundred  are  desired 
to  give  notice  to  those  qualified  by  their  estates 
to  vote  for  Representatives,  of  some  time  and  place 
of  meeting  in  the  Hundred  to  elect  members  for 
a  committee  agreeably  to  the  following  regulation : 
When  the  number  of  taxables  two  hundred 
and  amounts  to  not  more  than  four  hundred  the 
District  shall  elect  three  members.”  These  mem¬ 
bers  were  to  constitute  committees  of  observation 
for  their  respective  districts,  and  thereafter  the 
general  committee  of  observation  which  had  been 
appointed  at  the  former  meeting  was  to  dissolve. 
At  this  meeting  delegates  were  also  appointed  to 
attend  a'  provinical  convention  to  be  held  at  An¬ 
napolis  thq  following  October.  Among  these  del¬ 
egates  were  Jacob  Funk,  Joseph  Chapline,  John 
Stull  and  Thomas  Cramphin.  The  final  resolution 
strictly  enjoined  that  no  violence  be  done  the 
person  or  property  of  anyone,  but  that  all  grounds 
of  complaint  be  referred  to  the  committee. 

This  Committee  of  Observation  exercised  all 
the  functions  of  government  during  the  turbulant 
and  disorderly  times  from  the  date  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  formation  of  the  State  Government  in 
1777.  It  executed  the  laws  and  tried  and  decided 
causes.  That  a  committee  of  citizens,  responsible  to 
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no  one  and  with  no  appeal  from  their  decisions, 
should  have  exercised  their  great  powers  with  such 
a  spirit  of  moderation  and  justice  and  wisdom  is 
enough  to  give  each  one  of  them  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  history  of  the  County.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Committee  was  John  Stull  of  Hagers¬ 
town,  a  man  of  German  birth.  His  speech  was 
broken  English.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
force  of  character,  of  excellent  judgment  and  a 
strict  sense  of  justice.  He  became  so  accustomed 
to  deciding  causes  and  the  people  became  so  accus- 
t  timed  to  looking  up  to  him  for  guidance  with 
firm  confidence  in  his  ability  and  rectitude,  that  it 
seemed  the  most  natural  thing  that  he  should  be 
a  member  of  the  Court  which  under  the  first  consti¬ 
tution  was  composed  of  a  law  J udge  and  the  J  us- 
tices  of  the  Peace,  as  soon  as  the  County  was  or¬ 
ganized.  In  practice  he  did  great  violence  to  legal 
distinctions  and  technicalities  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  main  question.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of 
him  when  sitting  in  judgment  in  the  old  Court 
House,  which  stood  many  years  ago  in  the  centre 
of  the  public  square  surmounting  the  Market 
House.  A  man  was  tried  before  him  for  stealing 
a  horse.  The  judge  soon  found  that  he  was  un¬ 
questionably  guilty,  but  the  proof  also  showed  that 
the  offence  had  been  committed  on  the  north  side 
of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  The  prisoner’s  coun¬ 
sel,  Mr.  John  Thompson  Mason,  of  course  insisted 
that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  but  the  Judge 
insisted  that  the  man  was  guilty  and  should  be 
punished.  Mr.  Mason  on  his  side,  insisted  that  no 
Maryland  authority  had  any  right  to  inflict  the 
punishment  and  that  if  it  did  so,  the  man  might 
still  be  arrested  in  Pennsylvania  and  punished 
there.  “We  will  see  about  dat”  remarked  his 
Honor,  as  Mr.  Mason  left  the  room  to  fetch  his 
authorities.  Upon  his  return  with  an  armful  of 
books,  he  found  his  client  tied  to  the  whipping 
post  beneath  the  Court  House  and  the  sheriff  lash¬ 
ing  his  bare  back.  He  went  into  the  court  room 
in  such  a  passion  as  the  circumstances  would  war¬ 
rant  but  got  only  scant  comfort.  Judge  Stull 
coolly  informed  him  that  the  fellow  had  without 
doubt  stolen  the  horse  and  had  been  whipped  for 
it  and  now  the  thing  was  over.  Associated  with 
Judge  Stull  on  the  bench  was  Chief  Justice  Clag- 
ett,  a  lawyer  of  ability  upon  whom  devolved  all 
matters  requiring  any  technical  knowledge  of  law. 

Eli  Williams,  whose  name  appears  so  fre¬ 
quently  among  those  patriots  who  were  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  promote  the  independence  was  a  younger 


brother  of  Gen.  Otho  Holland  Williams.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Itevolutionary  War,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  was  for  many  years  after 
the  war  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  a  position  in  which  his  son,  Otho 
Holland  Williams,  succeeded  him.  One  of  his 
daughters  became  the  wife  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Buchanan,  and  so  for  many  years  two  brothers, 
Judges  John  and  Thomas  Buchanan,  sat  together 
on  the  bench  in  Hagerstown,  while  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  the  clerk  of  the  Court. 

In  the  work  of  enlisting  men  in  the  militia 
companies  the  Committe  of  Observation  was  met 
by  a  plea  of  religious  scruples  which  prohibited 
many  from  engaging  in  war.  Thereupon  the  com¬ 
mittee  determined  “that  it  is  highly  reasonable 
that  every  person  who  enjoys  the  benefit 
of  their  religion  and  protection  of  the  laws  should 
contribute  either  in  money  or  military  service.” 
Accordingly  the  payment  of  two  shillings  and  six 
pence  per  week  was  imposed  upon  all  who  were 
prevented  by  their  religious  principles  from  en¬ 
listing.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  first 
conflict  with  the  British  troops  in  the  north  there 
was  a  general  movement  for  enlistment  and  volun¬ 
teers  came  forward  with  eagerness  to  serve  their 
country.  Of  the  two  companies  raised  by  Fred¬ 
erick  County,  then,  of  course,  including  Washing¬ 
ton,  Michael  Cressap  was  captain  of  the  first,  with 
Thomas  Warren,  Joseph  Cressap,  Jr.,  and  Richard 
Davis,  Jr.,  lieutenants.  Of  the  second  company 
Thomas  Price  was  captain,  and  Otho  Holland 
'Williams  lieutenants.  These  officers  were  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Committee  of  Observation.  The  com¬ 
panies  were  to  march  forthwith  and  join  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army  at  Boston.  A  braver,  more  hardy 
and  more  efficient  body  of  men  never  marched  to 
the  defence  of  their  country.  Inured  to  every 
species  of  hardship — many  of  them  schooled  in  the 
dreadful  conflicts  of  the  Indian  Wars,  skilled  in 
Indian  warfare  and  hardened  to  Indian  discipline, 
with  marvelous  skill  in  the  use  of  their  rifles,  they 
gave  ample  promise  of  their  subsequent  brilliant 
career  during  the  war. 

Capt.  Cressap’*  company  was  composed  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  of  these  backwoodsmen.  They 
started  on  their  long  march  to  Boston,  armed  with 
tomahawk  and  rifle,  dressed  in  deer  skins  and  moc¬ 
casins  and  treading  ns  lightly  as  the  savages  them¬ 
selves.  They  needed  no  baggage  train  nor  equip¬ 
ments,  save  their  blankets  in  which  they  wrap¬ 
ped  themselves  at  night  and  then  slept  around 
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their  fires  as  contentedly  as  if  they  had  been 
comfortably  housed.  As  they  marched  to  the 
field  they  could  easily  procure  game  in  almost 
sufficient  quantities  for  their  support,  and  this, 
along  with  a  little  parched  corn  was  the  only 
provision  they  had.  Before  marching,  these  men 
gave  the  people  of  Frederick  Town  an  exhibition 
of  their  marksmanship.  A  man  would  hold  the 
target  in  his  hand  or  between  his  knees  for  the 
others  to  aim  at,— such  was  their  confidence  in 
their  own  skill.  Not  only  did  they  practice  in  the 
ordinary  way  but  assumed  various  postures,  show¬ 
ing  in  all  circumstances  the  same  skill. 

These  two  companies,  with  Capt.  Morgan’s 
company  enlisted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shep- 
herdstown  Va.,  were  the  first  troops  from  the 
South  to  reach  the  field.  A  writer,  in  August, 
1775,  described  them  upon  their  arrival  as  "re¬ 
markably  stout  and  hardy  men,  many  of  them 
exceeding  six  feet  in  height.  They  are  dressed 
in  white  frocks  or  rifle  shirts,  and  round  hats. 
These  men  are  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of 
their  aim,  striking  a  mark  with  great  certainty 
at  two  hundred  yards  distance.  At  a  review  a 
company  of  them,  while  on  a  quick  advance,  fired 
their  balls  into  objects  of  seven  inches  diameter 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
They  are  now  stationed  on  our  lines,  and  their  shot 
have  frequently  proved  fatal  to  British  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  expose  themselves  to  view,  even 
at  more  than  double  the  distance  of  common 
musket  shot.”  Such  a  feat  with  the  clumsy  rifles 
of  that  time  was  a  very  different  matter  from  the 
practice  with  the  improved  weapons  of  today. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  satisfaction  of  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  upon  the  arrival  of  this  contin¬ 
gent  upon  whom  he  could  always  rely,  part  of 
them  coming  from  his  own  State.  These  Mary¬ 
land  troops,  with  the  other  companies  from  this 
State,  were  the  first  and  almost  the  only  ones 
of  the  Continental  Army  to  cross  bayonets  with 
the  best  veterans  of  Europe.  They  charged  the 
British  lines  with  the  bayonets  a  number  of  times 
before  the  end  of  the  war,  and  when  they  did  so 
never  failed  to  carry  all  before  them. 

One  of  the  favorite  selections  for  school  dec¬ 
lamations  has  always  been  the  speech  of  Logan, 
the  great  Indian  chieftain,  which  he  sent  by  a 
messenger  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore.  It 
is  a  noble  and  pathetic  appeal.  “I  appeal  to  any 
white  man”  said  Logan,  “to  say  if  he  ever  enter¬ 
ed  Logan’s  cabin  hungry  and  he  gave  him  not 


meat,  or  if  he  came  cold  and  naked  and  he  clothed 
him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and 
bloody  wnr  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an 
advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the 
whites  that  «iy  countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed 
and  said  "Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white  man.’ 
I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you  but  for 
the  injuries  of  one  man,  Col.  Cresap,  the  last 
spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered 
all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  sparing  even  my 
women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of 
my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This 
called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it;  L 
have  killed  many;  1  have  fully  glutted  my  ven¬ 
geance.  For  my  country  1  rejoice  at  the  beams 
of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine 
is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will 
not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is 
there  to  mourn  for  Logan?  Not  one.” 

Michael  Cresap,  the  youngest  son  of  Col. 
Thomas  Cresap,  was  the  man  accused  by  Logan. 
He  was  born  in  Washington  County,  then  part  of 
Frederick,  June  29,  1742.  He  was  only  14  years 
old  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  but  before  the  conclusion  he  was  engaged 
with  his  father  in  the  bitter  warfare  with  the  In¬ 
dians  where  quarter  was  not  asked  nor  given.  In 
1774  he  went  to  the  Ohio,  his  father.  Col.  Thomas 
Cresap,  being  associated  with  Gen.  Washing-ton  as 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  Company.  Michael  Cre¬ 
sap  established  a  colony  on  the  river  below  Wheel¬ 
ing.  Soon  afterwards,  an  Indian  war  broke  out 
and  Cresap  took  command  of  the  pioneers.  He 
met  and  defeated -a  party  of  Indians  on  the  river. 
Later,  another  party  of  whites  treacherously  mas¬ 
sacred  the  family  of  Logan.  In  his  “Notes  on 
Virginia,”  published  in  1787,  Jefferson,  referring 
to  this  incident,  wrote  ""Col.  Cresap,  a  man  infa¬ 
mous  for  many  murders  he  had  committed  on 
those  much  injured  people  [the  Indians]  collected 
a  party  and  proceeded  down  the  Kanhaway  in 
quest  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately,  a  canoe  of 
women  and  children  with  one  man  onty,  was  seen 
coming  from  the  opposite  shore,  unarmed  and 
unsuspecting  an  hostile  attack  from  the  whites, 
Cresap  and  his  party  concealed  themselves  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  the  moment  the  canoe  touch¬ 
ed  the  shore,  singled  out  his  objects  and  at  one 
fire  killed  every  person  in  it.  This  happened  lo 
be  the  family  of  Logan,  who  had  been  distinguish¬ 
ed  as  a  friend  of  the  wThites.  This  unworthy  re¬ 
turn  provoked  his  vengeance.  He  accordingly  sig- 
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nalized  himself  in  the  war  which  ensued.”  This 
accusation  of  C resap  was  based  upon  Logan’s  asser> 
tion  that  Cresap  killed  his  family. 

Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  who  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  by  the  conquest  of  the  Illin¬ 
ois  County  for  the  United  States  and  who  was 
with  Cresap  about  this  time,  wrote  in  1798 :  “The 
conduct  #f  Cresap  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with ; 
he  was  not  the  author  of  that  murder,  but  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  name  of  Greathouse.  But  some  tranac- 
tions  that  happened  under  the  conduct  of  Capt. 
Cresap  a  few  days  previous  to  the  murder  of 
Logan’s  family,  gave  him  sufficient  ground  to  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  Cresap  who  had  done  him  the  injury.” 
The  question  was  greatly  discussed  for  many  years, 
especially  by  the  descendants  of  Michael  Cresap, 
who  appear  to  have  effectually  proved  that  it  was 
not  Cresap  who  killed  Logan’s  family.  Michael 
Cresap  went  to  the  Ohio  country,  not  to  fight 
Indians,  but  to  engage  in  agriculture  and  to 
start  a  settlement.  But  when  the  Indians  went 
upon  the  war  path  and  renewed  the  horrible  atroc¬ 
ities  among  the  settlers  with  which  Cresap  had 
been  familiar  in  his  youth,  he  naturally  became 
a  leader  of  the  forces  organized  for  protection. 
Governor  Dunmore  gave  him’  a  commission  as 
Captain  of  a  militia  company  from  Hampshire 
County.  Upon  his  return  from  an  expedition  into 
Kentucky  he  learned  that  he  had  been  appointed 
captain  of  the  Maryland  riflemen.  He  returned 
at  once  to  his  native  State,  led  his  riflemen 
through  the  wilderness,  and  joined  Washington 
before  Boston.  After  a  short  period  of  active  ser¬ 
vice  there,  he  was  taken  with  a  fatal  malady  and 
obtained  sick  leave.  He  started  for  his  home  but 
got  no  farther  than  New  York,  where  he  died  and 
was  buried  with  military  honors  in  the  church 
yard  of  old  Trinity  Church  where  his  monument 
still  stands. 

Michael  Cresap  married  Miss  Whitehead,  of 
Philadelphia.  They  had  three  daughters  and  two 
sons.  The  eldest  daughter  married  Luther  Mar¬ 
tin,  the  great  Maryland  lawyer.  The  second 
daughter  married  Lenox  Martin,  brother  of  Luther 
and  the  third  married  Osborne  Sprigg,  of  Alle¬ 
gany  County.  Two  of  their  sons  were  members 
of  Congress,  Michael  Cresap  Sprigg,  from  Mary¬ 
land,  and  James  C.  Sprigg,  from  Kentucky. 
Michael  C.  Sprigg  was  for  a  time  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  Col. 
Michael  Cftsap’s  widow  married  John  I.  Jacobs. 


Their  son,  J.  J.  Jacobs,  was  Governor  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  young  lieutenant  in  Capt.  Price’s  Com¬ 
pany  became  one  of  the  distinguished  and  brilliant 
officers  in  the  Revolution.  Otho  Holland  Wil¬ 
liams  came  of  a  family  which  settled  in  Maryland 
in  the  early  times  of  the  Province.  He  was  born 
in  Prince  George’s  County,  March  1,  1749.  His 
parents  were  Joseph  and  Prudence  Holland  Wil¬ 
liams.  They  died  when  their  son  was  but  13  years 
of  age.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  employed  in 
the  clerk’s  office  of  Frederick  County  and  later,  in 
the  clerk’s  office  in  Baltimore  City.  After  the 
Marylanders  under  Cresap  reached  Bpston,  Capt. 
Price  was  soon  promoted  and  Williams  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  Company.  At  the  fall  of 
Fort  Washington,  on  the  Hudson  river,  the  Colonel 
was  absent,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Rawlings  was 
wounded  early  in  the  engagement  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  regiment  devolved  upon  Williams, 
who  after  a  desperate  struggle  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  British.  He  was  wounded  in 
this  engagement,  and  was  afterward  a  prisoner  of 
war  for  15  months  in  New  York,  until  in  177$ 
he  was  exchanged  for  his  friend,  Major  Ackland, 
a  British  officer.  On  his  liberation  he  was  given 
the  command  of  the  Sixth  Maryland  Regiment. 
While  in  captivity  he  was  confined  a  part  of  the 
time  in  a  sugar  warehouse,  and  then  in  one  of  the 
terrible  hulks  where  he  was  subjected  to  that  cruel 
treatment  under  which  large  numbers  of  prisoners 
died.  He  was  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  the 
army  under  Gen.  Horatio  Gates,  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Camden,  was  appointed  adjutant-general 
under  Gen.  Nathaniel  Green  and  commanded  the 
rear  guard  in  Greene’s  celebrated  retreat.  At  the 
battle  of  Eutaw  he  led.  the  bayonet  charge  that 
swept  the  field  and  secured  victory  for  the  patriots 
and  was  bre vetted  brigadier-general.  Near  the 
close  of  the  war,  Williams  was  sent  by  Gen.  Greene 
with  dispatches  to  Congress  and  he  was  promoted 
by  that  body  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
When  the  war  closed,  he  settled  in  Baltimore  and 
Was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Maryland  collec¬ 
tor  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore.  After  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  President  Washington  con¬ 
tinued  him  in  that  office.  While  he  was  collector 
of  the  Port,  Gen.  Williams  bought  Springfield  farm 
in  Washington  County  and  another  tract  of  land 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Conpcocheague,  where  he  laid 
out  the  town  of  Williamsport  in  1787.  Gen.  Wil- 
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liams  died  at  Woodstock,  Va.,  July  15,  1794,  on 
his  way  to  the  Sweet  Springs.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  Williamsport  overlooking  the  Po¬ 
tomac.  Here  a  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  and  in  1905  Congress  passed  a  bill,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Louis  E.  McComas,  ol  Mary¬ 
land,  appropriating  $20,000  for'  a  more  suitable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  this  brave  soldier. 

„  The  children  of  Joseph  and  Prudence  (Hol¬ 
land)  Williams  were :  Mercy  Williams,  born  in 
1746,  who  married  first  George  Ross  and  second, 
John  Stull;  Otho  Holland  Williams,  born  March 
1,  1749,  died  July  15,  1794,  (he  married  Mary 
Smith,  daughter  of  William  Smith) ;  Elie  Wil¬ 
liams,  born  1750,  who  married  Miss  Barbara 
Grosh;  Cassandra  Williams,  born  1753,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  Minor;  Priscilla  Williams,  born  1755, 
who  married  Mr.  Israel ;  Sarah  Theresa  Williams, 
born  1758,  who  married  Amos  Davis ;  Emelia  Wil¬ 
liams;  Cynthia  Williams,  born  1762. 

The  children  of  Gen.  Otho  Holland  and  Mary 
(Smith)-  Williams  were:  Robert  Smith  Williams, 
who  died  in  childhood;  William  Eli  Williams, 
who  married  Susan  P.  Cooke,  daughter  of  William 
Cooke,  of  Baltimore;  Edward  Green  Williams, 
who  married  Anne  Gilmor,  daughter  of  William 
Gilmor,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Gilmor 
&  Sons,  Baltimore ;  Harry  Lee  Williams,  who  died 
unmarried ;  O'tho  Holland  Williams,  -who  was 
thrown  from  a  horse  and  killed. 

Edward  Greene  Williams,  second  son  of  Gen. 
Otho  Holland  Williams,  was  born  March  23,  1789. 
He  was  a  gradute  of  the  Princeton  University  and 
inherited  Springfield.  He  served  with  honor  as 
captain  of  horse  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  twice 
delegate  from  Washington  County  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  His  death  occurred  February  7,  1829, 
when  he  was  but  40  years  old.  His  only  daughter 


*William  Heyser,  Capt.;  Jacob  Kotz,  1st  Lieut.; 
David  Morgan,  1st  Sergt.;  Jacob  Hose,  2d  Sergt.; 
John  Jaquet,  3d  Sergt.;  Jacob  Miller,  4th  Sergt.;  P. 
Revenacht,  1st  Corp.;  Bernard  Frey,  2d  Corp.;  Wm. 
Lewis,  3rd  Corp.;  John  Breecher,  4th  Corp.;  George 
Buck,  David  Morgan,  John  Michael,  Andrew  Fuller, 
Frederick  Switzer,  James  Duncan,  John  Entier,  Wil¬ 
liam  Lewis,  Henry  Stroam,  Melcher  Bender,  John 
Breecher,  George  Wise,  Otzen  Reeger,  Jacob  Bishop, 
George  Harmany,  John  Craft,  Peter  Fisher,  Mathias 
Dunkle,  Stuffle  Beever,  John  Metz,  Henry  Tomm, 
George  Gitting,  Alexander  Seller,  Peter  Gitting,  James 
Furnier,  Jacob  Pifer,  Jacob  Klien,  John  Smithley, 
John  Flick,  John  Roberston,  Thomas  Clifton,  Nich¬ 
olas  Biard,  Henry  Stadler,  Martin  Pifer,  Jacob  Lowre, 
Jacob  Hoover,  John  Oster,  Drummer;  Maurice  Power, 


was  Mary  Smith  Williams,  who  married  the  Rev. 
John  Campbell  White,  D.  I).,  of  Baltimore,  brother 
of  ex-Gov.  William  Pinkney  White. 

Several  companies  were  organized  at  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Town,  some  for  home  duty  and  some  to 
march  to  the  war.  Among  the  latter  was  Capt. 
William  Heyser’s  Company*  which  did  honorable 
service  in  the  Continental  Army.  William  Heyser 
was  the  first  of  that  name  to  settle  in  this  County 
and  he  came  among  the  first.  The  building  of 
Zion  Reformed  Church,  in  which  operation  Jona¬ 
than  Hager  lost  his  life,  was  his  work.  It  was 
begun  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  inter¬ 
rupted  during  Heyser’s  absence  in  the  Army,  and 
completed  upon  his  return.  A  letter  from  his  son, 
William,  dated  October  12,  1776,  is  directed  to 
Capt.  Heyser  “at  the  American  Camp,  Philadel¬ 
phia.”  The  letter  informs  him  that  William,  the 
writer,  and  his  brother,  Jacob,  continue  at  school. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  school  they 
attended,  as  we  have  no  record  of  any  school  m 
Hagerstown  at  that  time.  It  is  curious  that  this 
letter  is  dated  “Hagerstown”  at  a  time  when  its 
name  was  Elizabethtown  and  shortly  after  that 
name  had  been  bestowed. 

Another  Washington  County  soldier  in  the 
Continenfal  Army  who  became  widely  known  was 
Captain  John  Hughes,  a  member  of  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  family  which  has  been  prominent  in  the  Coun¬ 
ty  since  its  first  settlement.  Captain  Hughes  was 
a  son  of  Barnabas  Hughes,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  come  to  this  country  about  1750.  He  built 
the  Mt.  Aetna  and  other  Iron  Furnaces  in  the 
County  and  cast  many  of  the  cannon  used  by  the 
Continental  Army.  Captain  John  Hughes  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Major  Andre’  during  his 
confinement. 

Peregrine  and  William  Pitzhugh  also  served 


Fifer;  George  Willbelm,  Phillip  Greechbawn,  Chri- 
tian  Sides,  Jonathan  Heckert,  Henry  Queer,  Philip 
Revenacht,  Francis  Myers,  Jacob  Miller,  Michael 
Weever,  Jacob  Gross,  Conrad  Hoyl,  John  Fogle,  Fred¬ 
erick  Fuller,  Thomas  Burney,  Jr.,  Daniel  Jaquet, 
Michael  Yeakly,  Barnard  Frey,  Everhearet  Smith, 
Michael  Gambler,  Jacob  Belshoover,  John  Smith, 
Peter  Sheese,  Henry  Wagoner,  Frederick  Locher, 
Tobias  Friend,  George  Miller,  John  Kibler,  Godfrey 
Young,  John  Rhods,  Wentle  Strayley,  Adam  Leiser, 
Mathies  Gieser,  Simon  Fogler,  Stuffle  Waggner, 
John  Crapp,  John  Shoemaker,  Jacob  Hose,  Philip 
Fisher,  Henry  Benter,  John  Hattfield,  Jacob  Heffner, 
George  Biggleman,  Robert  Hardness,  Jacob  Great- 
house,  Adam  Stonebrake,  John  Armstrong,  Henry 
Michael. 
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with  credit  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  They 
were  sons  of  Col.  Wm.  Fitzhugh  a  retired  officer 
of  the  British  Army,  who  removed  to  this  County 
from  the  shores  of  the  Patuxent  at  an  early  date. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  a  large  and  honorable  and 
leading  family  in  this  County. 

Perry  Benson,  wdio  attained  the  rank  of 
Major  General  in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  afterwards  in  the  war  with 
the  British  in  1812,  was  another  of  the  brave 
officers  furnished  by  Washington  County  for  the 
service  of  their  native  land  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Col.  Henry  Gaither,  a  captain  in  the  Revolu- 
itonary  Army,  was  father  of  H.  H.  and  Edward 
Gaither,  both  at  one  time  residents  of  Hagerstown. 
The  former,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Major 
Gaither  commanded  a  battalion  from  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  in  the  levies  of  1791,  in  Darke’s  Regiment, 
under  Maj.  Gen.  St.  Clair,  against  the  Miami 
Indians.  He  was  afterwards  major  in  the  Regu¬ 
lar  Army — 3rd  Sub.  Legion  in  1792,  and  Lt.  Col. 
in  1793.  He  left  the  service  in  1802. 

The  nearest  approach  our  County  had  to  a 


Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety: 

“The  committee  met  according  to  adjournment. 
Present,  Joseph  Smith,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  Samuel 
Hughes,  Secretary;  James  Smith,  C.  Orendorff,  Z. 
Cox,  C.  Swearingen,  Capts.  Hager  and  Stull,  C.  Hog- 
mire,  G.  Zwingly,  J.  Sellars,  W.  Yates,  W.  Rench  and 
W.  Baird. 

“It  appears  to  this  committee  (from  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  some  of  the  members  who  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  get  their  neighbors  to  enroll  in  companies  of 
militia)  that  the  greatest  number  refuse  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  several  religious  sects  being  excepted  by 
the  resolves  of  the  convention. 

“Resolved,  That  this  committee  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  highly  reasonable  that  every  person  who 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  their  religion  and  protection  of 
the  laws  of  this  free  country  ought  to  contribute, 
either  in  money  or  military  service,  towards  the  de¬ 
fence  of  these  invaluable  rights. 

“Resolved,  That  two  shillings  and  six  pence, 
currency  per  week  (for  all  those  who  are  constrain¬ 
ed  by  religious  principles  from  contributing  their 
proportion  in  military  service)  would  be  equal  to 
mustering,  agreeable  to  the  directions  of  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

“Resolved,  That  a  remonstrance  lib  sent  to  the 
next  convention,  setting  forth  the  cause  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  above  resolve. 

“Ordered,  That  the  commissioned  officers  of  the 
militia  companies  in  this  district  attend  at  Elizabeth 
Town  on  the  third  Monday  of  this  month,  in  order 


war  was  the  confinement  of  a  number  of  British 
prisoners  in  Port  Frederick,  and  the  arrest  near 
Hagerstown  of  Dr.  John  Connelly,  a  tory  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  party  on  the  way  to  the 
Western  frontier.  They  bore  a  commission  from 
Lord  Dunmore  to  form  an  army  to  the  westward 
and  to  march  back  through  Washington  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Counties  and  cut  off  communication  between 
the  American  forces  in  the  North  and  South. 
Connelly's  papers  were  so  carefully  concealed  that 
they  were  not  discovered,  but  in  his  fright  he 
acknowledged  his  mission.  After  being  detained 
for  some  time  in  Frederick,  the  party  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia.  Hagerstown  was  occupied  by  sol¬ 
diers  as  winter  quarters  in  1778.  During  the  war, 
Washington  County  furnished  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wheat  for  the  support  of  the  army, 
and  a  number  of  purchasing  agents  was  always 
busy  buying  from  the  farmer. 

Daniel  and  James  Hughes  were  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  casting  cannon  at  the  Antietam  Iron 
Works  near  Sharpsburg  and  it  is  not  unlikely  there 
were  several  powder  mills  within  the  County.  A 
number  of  small  woolen  factories  supplied  many 
blankets  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers. 


to  vote  for  persons  to  be  recommended  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  safety,  as  field  officers. 

“The  committee  met  acording  to  adjournment. 
Present,  John  Stull,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  Samuel 
Hughes,  secretary;  George  Zwingley,  James  Smith, 
J.  Rench,  C.  Orendorff,  C.  Swearingen  and  W.  Rench, 
Capt.  Hager,  W.  Baird,  John  Sellars,  Z.  Cox. 

“On  a  motion  being  made  and  seconded,  it  was 

“Ordered,  That  a  letter  should  be  written  to  the 
committe  of  correspondence  in  the  middle  district, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  district  that  the  battal¬ 
ion  of  minute-men  for  this  county  would  receive 
great  advantage  by  being  kept  together  and  in¬ 
structed,  and  that  this  committee  are  desirous  such 
a  plan  should  be  adopted,  and  that  a  meeting  of  the 
three  districts  of  this  county  would  be  advisable; 
and,  in  case  such  meeting  should  be  appointed, 
Messrs.  James  Smith  and  Samuel  Hughes  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  at  said  meeting,  with  full  power 
to  act  for  this  committee  in  the  aforesaid  business. 

“Ordered,  That  all  those  who  have  enrolled  with 
Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Dement,  do  join  and  form  one 
company,  and  immediately  proceed  to  the  choice  of 
officers. 

“On  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Trink,  Sr.,  of  Upper 
District  of  Frederick  County,  that  he  hath  been  often 
jostled  by  the  residents  of  upper  part  of  Frederick 
County  by  refusing  to  pay  their  public  dues,  it  is 
of  the  opinion  and  advice  of  this  committee  that  they 
ought  to  pay  their  levies  and  all  their  public  dues 
for  the  support  of  the  civil  government. 

“A  motion  being  made  by  a  member  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  that  as  sundry  companies  of  militia  that  are 
not  yet  made  up  and  ordered  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Provincial  convention  and  as  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  said  companies  appointed  to  be  raised  do 
not  amount  to  make  up  two  battalions,  it  is 

“Resolved  by  the  committee,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  populace,  that  an  election  be  held  for  the  Hag¬ 
erstown  battalion  on  the  22d  day  of  October,  1775, 
and  for  the  lower  battalion  on  the  30th  day  of  Octo¬ 
ber;  and  that  the  said  lower  battalion  shall  transmit 
a  full  and  clear  copy  of  their  election  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  correspondence  for  the  said  district,  in 
order  that  they  may  transmit  the  same  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Safety  of  this  province  that  they  may  take 
order  there  in. 

“The  committee  met  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1776,  Col.  Joseph  Smith  in  the  chair. 

“Agreed,  That  Capts.  Stull,  Hogmire,  Baker, 
Rench,  Hughes,  Kershner,  Shryock,  Clapsaddle,  be 
the  first  battalion;  Capts.  Orendorff,  Shelley,  Wil¬ 
liams,  Davis,  Smith,  Demond,  Swearingen,  Walling, 
be  the  second  battalion. 

“Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  by  Mr.  John  Swan  that  his  character  has 
been  much  aspersed  by  a  certain  John  Shryock  as 
having  said  that  he  suspected  the  said  Mr.  Swan 
of  having  been  an  enemy  to  America,  the  said  John 
Shryock  being  called  to  this  committee,  and  making 
nothing  appear  against  him,  the  said  John  Swan  is 
honorably  acquitted  by  this  committee  of  said  charge. 

“At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1775.  Present,  Mr.  James  Smith,  pres¬ 
ident;  Messrs.  Stull,  Baird,  Swearingen,  A.  Rench, 
Zwingly,  John  Rench  and  S.  Hughes,  Doct.  John 

C -  [Connolly],  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  certain  persons 

called  Doctor  S- -  [Smith],  and  M.  C - — 

[Cameron],  were  bro’t  before  the  committee  and  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  America. 

“Resolved,  Unanimously,  That  the  aforesaid  Doc¬ 
tor  S -  and  M.  & - being  found  guilty  of 

many  equivocations  and  coming  in  company  with 

the  aforesaid  Doct.  C -  from  the  dangerous 

councils  of  Lord  Dunmore,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 

this  committe  that  the  said  S -  and  - 

shall  be  sent  to  the  Council  of  Safety  or  convention 
for  further  enquiry.  The  committee  adjourns  till  the 
1st  Monday  in  December. 

“The  committee  met  accordingly.  Present,  Mr. 
Jos.  Smith  in  the  chair;  Christian  Orendorff,  John 
Rench,  Andrew  Rench,  C.  Swearingen,  George  Zwing¬ 
ly,  S.  Hughes,  B.  Yorder,  the  committee  appointed 
Daniel  Heaster  to  arbitrate  and  award  on  an  affair 
of  controversy  now  depending  betwixt  William 
Sitzter  and  Christian  Sneckenberger,  in  the  room  of 
Capt.  Jonathan  Hager,  dec’d. 

“Ordered,  That  Samuel  Hughes  and  Andrew 
Rench  do  attend  at  Mr.  Harry’s  on  Thursday  next, 
in  order  to  receive  the  accounts  of  necessaries  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  rifle  companies,  and  transmit  the  same 
to  the  treasurer  in  Philadelphia  for  payment. 

“December  the  18th,  1775,  the  committee  met; 
Jos.  Smith  in  the  chair.  Christian  Orendorff,  Andrew 
W.  Rench,  George  Zwingley,  John  Rench,  John  Sel¬ 
lars,  Conrad  Hogmire. 

“Agreed,  That  Capt.  Shryock  is  to  have  one 


pound  powder  and  four  pounds  lead,  for  which  he 
was  out  in  taking  C - . 

“Agreed,  That  each  captain  of  the  two  battal¬ 
ions  is  to  have  two  pounds  of  powder  and  six  pounds 
of  lead,  to  be  applied  only  to  the  public  in  case  of 
an  invasion,  and  to  be  returned  if  demanded. 

“Agreed,  That  if  Capt.  H» -  comes  home  be¬ 
fore  the  -  day  of  January  next,  and  does  not 

come  to  this  committee  upon  the  complaint  of  Lieut. 
William  Hyer,  Adam  Smith  and  John  Oster,  he  will 
then  be  sent  for. 

“The  committee  was  called  on  the  10th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1776,  Samuel  Hughes  in  the  chair. 

“Capts.  Hogmire,  Smith,  Swearingen  and  Rench, 

and  Messrs.  Zwingly,  Sellars,  John  Rench.  Dr.  S - 

who  made  his  escape  from  Frederick  Town,  was 
brought  before  the  committee,  and  several  letters 

of  consequence  from  Dr.  C -  to  the  enemies  of 

America  in  the  back  country  were  found  with  him. 

“Resolved,  That  the  said  Dr.  S - be  sent  under 

safe  guard  to  the  Congress. 

“The  committee  met.  according  to  adjournment, 
January  15.  Present,  Joseph  Smith  in  the  chair; 
John  Rench,  C.  Hogmire,  James  Smith,  A.  Rench, 
John  Sellars,  C.  Orendorff,  G.  Zwingley,  S.  Hughes. 

“Ordered,  That  Henry  Yost  be  supplied  with 
six  pounds  of  powder  to  prove  his  muskets  with. 

“The  committee  met  according  to  adjournment, 
on  Monday,  Feb.  5,  1776.  Present,  John  Stull,  Esq., 
in  the  chair;  A.  Rench,  John  Sellars,  C.  Hogmire,  C. 
Swearingen,  G.  Zwingley,  Samuel  Hughes,  John 
Rench,  E.  Cox,  Wm.  Yates,  Wm.  Baird. 

“Ordered,  That  Thomas  Brooke  be  clerk  to  this 
committee.  The  committee  proceed  to  the  trial  of 

Capt.  S.  H - ,  and  after  examination  of  evidence, 

do  honorably  acquit  him,  they  not  being  able  to  make 

anything  appear  against  him.  Henry  Y -  having 

been  charged  with  making  use  of  or  selling  the  pow¬ 
der  allowed  him  by  this  committee  to  prove  his 
muskets,  is  honorably  acquitted,  as  he  has  fully  sat¬ 
isfied  the  committee  he  is  clear  of  the  charge. 

“Ordered,  That  Basil  Prather  be  recommended  by 
this  committee  as  a  captain,  and  Henry  Prather  as 
lieutenant,  to  the  Continental  Congress. 

“The  committee  met,  according  to  adjournment, 
the  19th  of  February.  Present,  Maj.  Joseph  Smith, 
in  the  chair;  Col.  John  Stull,  Mlajs.  C.  Swearingen 
and  A.  Rench,  Capts.  J.  Sellars,  C.  Orendorff,  C.  Hog¬ 
mire,  Mr.  John  Rench. 

“Capt.John  Sellars  and  Lieut.  M.  Laughin  ap¬ 
pointed  to  enquire  what  number  of  the  country  s 
arms  are  either  in  the  hands  of  Capt.  Baker,  and  to 
know  what  order  they  are  in. 

“Ordered,  That  Capt.  S.  Hughes  have  nine  pounds 
of  powder  to  prove  one  of  the  cannon. 

“Ordered,  That  Mr.  Moses  Chapline  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  this  committee  to  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  as  of  fit  person  to  take  the  command  of  a  com¬ 
pany  as  captain  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

“Ordered,  That  Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Battalion,  be  recommended  to  the  Council  of 
Safety  or  Convention  of  this  Province  as  first  colonel 
to  said  battalion  in  place  of  Col.  Beall,  who  has 
refused  his  commission;  and  Capt.  Orendorff  as 
lieutenant  colonel  to  said  battalion,  and  Jno.  Rey- 
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nolds,*  captain,  and  George  Keefer  first  lieutenant  to 
Capt.  Orendorff's  company. 

“The  committee  met  according  to  adjorunment,. 
the  4th  March,  1776.  Present,  Capt.  Conrad  Hogmire 
in  the  chair;  Col.  John  Stull,  Capt.  J.  Sellars,  John 
Rench,  Capt.  Samuel  Hughes,  Col.  A.  Rench,  G. 
Zwingly. 

“Ordered,  That  the  following  persons  hand  about 
the  Association  papers:  Thomas  Brooke,  George  De- 
mont,  John  Charlton,  Joshua  Barnes,  Jas.  Walling, 
J.  Rench,  J.  Sellars,  David  Jones,  John  Bonett,  J. 
Stull,  Samuel  Hughes,  Peter  Shelley,  Daniel  Perry, 
John  Reynolds. 

“Ordered,  That  the  Captains  of  each  hundred 
take  an  Association  paper  and  present  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  their  hundred  for  signing,  and  make  an  ex¬ 
act  account  of  those  that  sign  and  those  that  refuse, 
with  their  reasons  for  refusing  Conococheague  hun¬ 
dred  excepted.  David  Jones,  J.  Barnett,  Balsar 
Moudy,  and  Matthias  Pots  being  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

“Ordered,  That  Col.  J.  Stull,  Capt.  S.  Hughes 
and  Col.  Joseph  Smith  be  judges  of  the  election  for 
the  choice  of  six  members  in  the  place  of  Capt. 
Hager,  (deceased),  Col.  Samuel  Beall,  Col.  Thomas 
Cresap,  Mr.  Joseph  Chapline,  (who  refused),  Messrs. 
Cox  and  William  Yates,  who  are  taken  into  the  upper 
hundred. 

“Ordered,  That  Henry  R -  be  kept  under 

guard  of  six  men  until  sent  to  the  Council  of  Safety 
for  trial;  but,  In  case  he  shall  sign  the  Association, 
enroll  into  some  company,  ask  pardon  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  and  give  good  security  for  his  good  behav- 
ion  in  future,  to  be  released. 

“Ordered,  That  the  Sheriff  of  Frederick  County 
obtain  a  general  warrant  on  his  list  of  public  levys 
and  clergy  for  last  year. 

"In  consequence  of  the  preceding  letter  (a  letter 
from  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas,  Jenifer  setting  forth 
the  needy  condition  of  the  people  of  Boston)  from 
the  honorable  to  the  Council  of  Safety  of  this  Prov¬ 
ince,  we  have,  agreeably  to  their  request,  furnished 
them  with  what  quantity  of  blankets  and  rugs  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  can  with  any  convenience 
spare,  and  a  price  estimated  on  them  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  as  follows:  (Here  follows  a  list  of  persons 
contributing  blankets  and  money.  The  following  are 
the  contributors:) 

Wm.  Baird,  John  Parks,  Andrew  Rench,  Simon 
Myer,  Philip  Rymeby,  Geo.  Fry,  Felty  Safety,  Joseph 
Birely,  Richard  Davis,  Thomas  Prather,  Ch’n  Rohrer, 
Leonard  Shryock,  Robert  Guthrie,  Christian  Miller, 
Jacob  Prunk,  Jacob  Rohrer,  Ellen  Miller,  Chas. 
Swearingen,  Ch’n  Eversole,  John  Ingram,  Adam 
Grimes,  Wm.  Douglas,  Matthias  Need,  Michael  Ott, 
John  Feagen,  Jeremiah  Wells,  Joseph  Rench,  Zach'h 
Spires,  Matthias  Nead,  Henry  Startzman,  George 
Swingly,  George  Hoffman,  Jacob  Brumbaugh,  Michael 
Miller,  George  Hartle,  John  Rolter,  Christ’n  Burgard, 
Jacob  Good,  John  Rench,  John  Stull. 

“Received  of  Conrad  H.  Sheitz  forty-four  blank- 


*Captaln  John  Reynolds  was  soon  afterwards 
killed  on  the  Ohio  river  and  his  family  taken  captive 
by  the  Indians. 


ets  for  the  use  of  this  Province,  which  were  deliver¬ 
ed  him  by  the  committe  of  observation  of  Elizabeth- 
Town  district. 

“Received  by  me  this  12th  day  of  April,  1776. 

“GEORGE  STRICKER.” 

Col.  John  Stull  received  the  remaining  seven 
blankets,  for  the  use  of  the  Province.  Col.  Stull  de¬ 
livered  112  lbs.  Powder  (belonging  to  the  public) 
to  Capt.  Burger  in  order  to  prove  the  cannon  at  D. 
and  S.  Hughes’  Works. 

“Ordered,  That  the  said  quantity  remain  in  the 
possession  of  D.  &  S.  Hughes  until  this  committee 
gives  further  order  thereon. 

“The  committee  met  according  to  adjournment. 
Present,  Col.  Samuel  Beall  in  the  chair;  Joseph 
Smith,  John  Keller,  Mich’l  Fockler,  Wm.  Heyser, 
John  Stull,  Henry  Shryock,  A.  Rench,  Christian 
Lantz,  G.  Zwingly,  J.  Rench,  Conrad  Hogmire. 

“The  committee  orders  that  Major  Henry  Shryock 
and  Capt.  Michael  Fockler  shall  receive  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Heister  what  money  is  in  his  hands,  for  arms  and 
other  necessaries  purchased  here  for  Capt.  Mich’l 
Cresap’s  company,  signed  and  ordered  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

“April  the  29,  1776,  the  committee  met  according 
to  adjournment.  Present,  Col.  J.  Smith,  Geo.  Swing¬ 
ly,  S.  Hughes,  Wm.  Baird,  John  Rench,  Sam’l  Beall, 
Jr.,  C.  Swearingen,  Ch’n  Lantz,  Wm.  Heyser,  Chris¬ 
tian  Orendorff,  John  Sellars,  John  Stull,  Conrad  Hog¬ 
mire,  Samuel  Beall,  Jr.,  chosen  chairman,  apd  James 
Clark  appointed  clerk.  Appeared  Maj.  Henry  Shry¬ 
ock  and  Joseph  Chapline. 

“Resolved,  That  this  committee  do  pay  the  clerk 
seven  shillings  and  six  pence  for  each  day  that  he 
shall  attend,  and  that  he  consider  himself  under  the 
ties  of  honor  not  to  disclose  or  reveal  the  secrets  of 
said  committee. 

“Resolved,  That  the  several  returns  of  the  non- 
enrollers  and  non-associators  be  considered  [here 
follow  sundry  lists  of  the  names  of  persons  who 
refused  to  enroll  or  associate].  On  motion,  that 
the  committee  sit  at  Sharpsburg  once  in  three  times, 
the  committee  concurs  therewith. 

“May  7  the  committee  met  according  to  adjourn¬ 
ment.  Members  present.  Col.  S.  Beall  in  the  chair; 
Andrew  Rench,  G.  Chaplin,  Henry  Shryock,  C.  Hog¬ 
mire,  S.  Hughes,  Wm.  Heyser,  John  Sellars,  Chas. 
Swearingen,  George  Swingly,  John  Stull,  James 
Clark,  continued  as  clerk.  It  was  resolved  that  no 
personal  disputes  and  reflections  should  pass  in  com¬ 
mittee.  No  questions  to  be  put  and  voted  to  with¬ 
out  a  motion  being  made  and  seconded.  The  com¬ 
mittee  adjourn. 

“Resolved,  That  consideration  be  had  of  the 
summonses  issued  at  the  last  committee  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  sundry  persons  before  them  this  day, 
to  show  cause  why  they  did  not  enroll  and  associ¬ 
ate,  and  deliver  up  their  arms,  in  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  concurred,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  returns 
masje  thereon,  when  it  appeared  that  sundry  persons 
had  due  notice  accordingly,  and  were  called  in  turn. 

“And  that  such  as  have  appeared  not,  or  are 
not  able  to  give  any  satisfactory  reasons  to  this  com¬ 
mittee,  why  they  did  not  or  do  not  enroll  and  associ¬ 
ate,  and  deliver  up  their  arms,  according  to  the 
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resolve  of  the  late  convention  in  December  last,  be 
fined  and  proceeded  against. 

“Wednesday,  8  May,  1776.  The  committee  met 
according  to  adjournment — all  the  members  present 
as  on  yesterday,  except  Capts.  Hughes,  Hogmire  and 
Sellars.  Appeared  Mr.  John  Rench. 

“Ordered,  That  sundry  persons  do  pay  the  sums 
annexed  to  their  names  in  one  month  from  the  date 
hereof,  and  deliver  up  their  fire  arms  immediately, 
if  they  have  any,  except  pistols,  to  the  several  per¬ 
sons  appointed  to  receive  the  same.”  [Here  follows 
a  long  list  of  names,  with  fines  annexed.] 

“This  day  Col.  J.  Stull  made  known,  to  this 
committee  that  he  received  from  the  treasurer, 
Thomas  Harwood,  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Safety, 
£  137.8s.  6d.  current  money,  it  being  the  sum  due 
for  51  blankets  purchased  by  the  committee  for  the 
use  of  the  Province,  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
Safety. 

“Ordered,  That  Captains  James  Walling,  P’r. 
Reed,  Basil  Williams,  Michael  Fockler,  Martin  Kersh- 
ner,  John  Sellars,  S.  Hughes  and  C.  Hogmire  be  em¬ 
powered  by  warrant  to  receive  the  sundry  sums  of 
money  heretofore. assessed  by  this  committee  against 


the  several  persons,  as  per  lists  to  be  made  and  an¬ 
nexed  thereto,  who  have  not  enrolled,  and  the  fire 
arms  they  may  have  from  those  who  have  not  asso¬ 
ciated,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  this  convention 
in  December  last,  within  each  of  their  districts,  ter  be 
made  out  in  the  form  following: 

“  ‘You  are  hereby  authorized  or  empowered  to 
receive  from  sundry  persons  the  sums  of  money  an¬ 
nexed  to  each  of  their  several  names,  as  per  lists 
hereunto  annexed,  at  the  end  of  one  .month  from  the 
date  hereof,  and  such  fire  arms  immediately,  except 
pistols,  that  are  or  may  be  in  their  possession,  or 
otherwise  may  be  their  or  either  of  their  properties, 
whenever  found,  and  make  the  return  thereof;  to  sit 
the  next  after  the  time  aforesaid,  being  the  sums 
levied  and  assessed  upon  them  and  each  of  them  for 
not  enrolling  and  associating,  agreeably  to  the  con¬ 
vention  of  December  last,  and  this  shall  be  your 
authority.  Given  under  my  hand  this  8  of  May,  1776, 
by  order  of  the  committee.’ 

“The  above  warrant,  with  the  separate  lists  of 
names  and  sums  annexed  to  the  several  gentlemen 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  be  by  them  collected, 
agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  committee.” 


CHAPTER  VII 


WASHINGTON  County  is  just  two  months 
and  two  days  younger  than  the  State  of 
Maryland.  By  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  made  in  Philadelphia  July 
4th,  1776,  the  Province  became  a  State.  On 
July  6,  before  the  Maryland  convention  in 
session  at  Annapolis  had  received  the  great 
news  from  Philadelphia  it  passed  resolutions 
declaring  the  allegiance  of  Maryland  to  the  mother 
county  was  at  an  end.  This  had  gathered  as  a 
provincial  assembly,  but  before  its  adjournment  it 
called  the  first  State  Convention  which  assembled 
at  Annapolis,  August  14,  1776,  two  weeks  after 
the  Colonial  Convention  had  dissolved  itself.  No 
executive  and  no  legislative  body  was  yet  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  the  functions  of  government  were  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  committee  of  safety.  The  fourteenth 
day  of  August,  1776  is  therefore  a  memorable  date 
in  the  State’s  history.  In  the  new  convention  each 
County  had  four  delegates  except  Frederick  and  to 
it  were  appointed  twelve,  four  from  each  of  the 


*The  following  is  the  resolution  as  far  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  Washington  County: 

“Whereas,  It  appears  to  this  convention  that  the 
erecting  two  new  counties  out  of  Frederick  County 
will  conduce  greatly  to  the  ease  and  convenience  of 
the  people  thereof; 

“Resolved,  That  after  the  first  day  of  October 
next  such  part  of  the  said  county  of  Frederick  as 
is  contained  within  the  bounds  and  limits  following, 
to- wit:  Beginning  at  the  place  where  the  temporary 
line  crosses  South  Mountain,  and  running  thence 
by  a  line  on  the  ridge  of  the  said  mountain  to  the 
River  Potowmack,  «and  thence  with  the  lines  of  said 


districts  now  composing  Frederick  and  Montgom¬ 
ery  Counties,  and  four  from  the  territory  west 
of  the  South  Mountain,  a  territory  which  the  con¬ 
vention  proceeded  to  erect  into  a  County  which 
received  the  name  of  the  great  man  who  had  taken 
the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Patriot 
Army,  the  immortal  Washington.  Four  delegates 
to  this  first  State  convention  sent  from  this  district, 
were  Samuel  Beall,  Samuel  Hughes,  John  Stull 
and  Henry  Schnebly.  These  delegates  carried 
with  them  petitions  for  the  laying  off  the  new 
county.  Up  to  July  1775,  Fredericktown  was  the 
voting  place  for  all  the  territory  now  forming  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District.  At  that  time  Eliz¬ 
abethtown  was  designated  by  the  Provincial  con¬ 
vention  as  the  voting  place  for  all  the  State  west 
of  South  Mountain,  nowr  the  three  western  coun¬ 
ties.  On  the  6th  day  of  September,  which  is  the 
birthday  of  Washington  County,  the  convention 
passed  the  resolution  setting  off  Washington  and 
Montgomery  Counties.* 


county  so  as  to  include  all  the  lands  westward  of 
the  line  running  on  the  ridge  of  the  South  Mountain, 
as  aforesaid,  to  the  beginning,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
erected  into  a  new  county  by  the  name  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County. 

“Resolved,  That  the  inhabitants  of  said  county 
of  Washington  shall  have,  hold  and  enjoy  all  such 
rights  and  privileges  as  are  held  and  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  any  county  in  this  State. 

“Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Joseph  Sprigg,  Joseph 
Smith,  John  Barnes,  Andrew  Rench,  Daniel  Hughes, 
William  Yates  and  Conrad  Hogmire  shall  be  and  are 
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After  the  new  County  was  duly  formed  and 
named  the  next  and  first  important  matter  to  be 
settled  was  the  place  for  the  County  seat.  This 
was  to  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  duly  qualified 
voier.-  of  the  County.  Elizabethtown  was  desig¬ 
nated  the  place  for  holding  the  polls.  For 
this  honor,  which  seemed  itself  to  indicate  the 
place  of  the  County  seat,  Mr.  Funk’s  town  ot 
Jerusalem,  now  known  as  Funkstown,  was  the 
only  contestant.  Mr.  Funk  went  diligently  to 
work  circulating  petitions  among  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  and  obtaining  signatures,  asking  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  bestow  this  mark  of  distinction  upon  his 
promising  little  town,  far  more  beautiful  and 
judiciously  located  than  its  rival.  Mr.  Funk, 
like  those  who  have  circulated  petitions  in  later 
years,  had  no  manner  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  all 
the  signatures  that  he  wanted;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  personal  influence  with  members  of  the 
convention  of  General  Daniel  Heister  and  other 
leading  citizens  interested  in  Elizabethtown, 

hereby  appointed  commissioners  for  Washington 
County;  and  they;  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall 
be  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  buy 
and  purchase  in  fee  a  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding 
four  acres;  at  or  adjoining  such  place  as  a  majority 
of  voters  within  the  limits  of  said  county,  qualified 
at  this  convention,  shall  hereafter  direct,  the  election 
to  be  held  at  the  place  heretofore  appointed  for  the 
choosing  of  delegates  in  this  convention  (the  said 
commissioners  giving  ten  days’  notice  of  the  place 
and  time  of  voting)  for  the  purpose  of  building 
thereon  a  Court  House  and  prison  for  the  said  coun¬ 
ty;  and  shall  cause  said  land  to  be  laid  out  by  the 
surveyor  of  Frederick  County,  with  good  and  suffic¬ 
ient  boundaries,  and  a  certificate  thereof  to  be 
returned  and  recorded  in  the  records  of  said  county; 
and  the  said  commissioners  or  a  major  part  of  them, 
shall  draw  their  order  on  the  Sheriff  of  Washington 
County  to  .pay  such  sum  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  for 
the  said  land,  and  the  Sheriff  is  hereby  directed  and 
required  to  pay  the  said  order  out  of  the  money  here¬ 
after  mentioned,  to  be  collected  by  him  for  that  pur¬ 
pose;  and  such  payment  for  the  land  shall  invest  the 
Justices  of  Washington  County  and  their  successors 
with  an  estate  in  fee  simple  therein  for  the  use  of 
the  said  county  forever;  and  if  the  said  commission¬ 
ers,  or  a  major  part  of  them,  and  the  owner  of  the 
said  land  shall  differ  about  the  value  of  the  said  land, 
in  such  case  the  commissioners  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  order  the  Sheriff  of  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty  to  summon  twelve  freeholders  upon  the  said  land 
who  shall  be  empowered  and  sworn  as  a  jury  to 
"inquire  the  value  of  said  land;  and  the  said  commis¬ 
sioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  draw  their 
order  on  the  Sheriff  of  Washington  County  to  pay 
the  said  valuation;  and  the  said  Sheriff  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  the  said  order  out  of  the  money 


carried  off  the  coveted  prize  for  that  town.  The 
people  living  west  of  Sideling  Hill  objected  strong¬ 
ly  to  being  compelled  to  come  all  the  way  to  Hag¬ 
erstown  to  vote  and  their  petition  asking  for  a 
polling  place  at  Skipton  or  Old  Town  for  two 
days  and  after  the  election  was  over,  the  judges 
for  the  western  part  of  the  County,  now  Allegany 
and  Garrett  Counties,  should  meet  the  Elizabeth¬ 
town  judges  at  the  latter  place,  and  ascertain  the 
result  of  the  election.  The  judges  of  election  at 
the  Elizabethtown  polls  were  Joseph  Smith,  Noah 
Ilart  and  Eli  Williams.  The  voting  was  viva  voce 
and  lasted  several  days.  The  result  of  the  election 
was  a  triumph  for  Elizabethtown  and  it  was  to 
be  the  County  seat.  It  was  this  result  that  settled 
the  destiny  of  these  two  towns  so  near  to  each  other 
and  at  the  time  so  nearly  of  the  same  size.  For 
if  the  result  of  that  election  had  been  different 
Jerusalem  would  have  been  the  city  and  Elizabeth¬ 
town  still  a  village. 

The  machinery  for  the  County  government 


hereafter  mentioned,  to  be  by  him  collected  f,or  that 
purpose;  and  upon  his  payment  of  the  said  order  the 
fee  simple  in  the  said  land  shall  be  invested,  as  afore¬ 
said,  in  the  Justices  of  Washington  County  and  their 
successors  for  the  use  of  the  said  county  forever.*** 

“Resolved,  That  the  Justices  of  Washington 
County,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  to  contract  and  agree  for  a  con¬ 
venient  place  in  the  said  county  to  hold  the  Courts 
for  the  said  county,  and  to  contract  and  agree  for  a 
convenient  place,  in  the  said  county  for  their  books, 
papers  and  other  records,  and  also  for  a  fit  building 
for  the  custody  of  the  prisoners;  and  the  said  Couit 
shall  be  held  and  records  kept  at  such  place  until 
the  Court  House  and  prison  for  the  said  county 
shall  be  erected  and  built;  and  the  charge  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  place  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  said 
county,  and  assessed  with  the  public  and  county  levy. 

“Resolved,  That  the  Justices  of  the  said  county 
shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  re¬ 
quired  to  assess  and  levy  on  the  taxable  inhabitants 
of  the  said  county,  with  the  public  and  county  levy, 
as  much  money  as  will  pay  for  the  purchase  on 
valuation  of  the  land  aforesaid,  together  with  the 
Sheriff’s  salary  of  such  percentum  as  may  be  here¬ 
after  allowed  for  collection  of  the  same,  which  said 
sums  shall  be  collected  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  said 
county  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  county,  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  public  and  county  levies 
may  be  by  law  hereafter  collected;  and  the  said 
money,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Sheriff 
to  such  person  or  persons  as  the  commissioners 
aforesaid,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  order  and 
direct. 

“Resolved,  That  the  Justices  of  Washington 
County  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  assess  and  levy,  by  three  equal  assess¬ 
ments,  in  the  year  of  1777,  1778  q,nd  1779,  with  their 
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had  to  be  .formed  and  set  in  motion.  Tlie  first 
sitting  of  the  County  Court  was  to  be  held  the  fol- 
following  March.  In  tlie  meantime  the  Court  of 
Frederick  County  was  to  have  jurisdiction.  But 
writs  to  be  issued  after  December  1st,  against 
defendants  residing  in  the  new  county  should  be 
directed  to  the  Sheriff  of  that  County  and  made 
returnable  to  the  March  term.  The  Justices  of 
the  Peace  and  other  officers  of  Frederick  County 
residing  in  the  territory  of  the  new  county  were 
continued  in  position  as  officials  for  the  new 
county.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  County  Court.  The  first  County  Court: 
for  Washington  County,  under  this  resolution  was 
composed  of  Samuel  Beall,  John  Stull,  Joseph 
Sprigg,  Samuel  Hughes,  Henry  Schnebly,  Joseph 
Chapline,  John  Bainor,  Richard  Davis,  Andrew 
Bruse,  Andrew  Reach,  William  Yeates,  Lemuel 
Barrett,  Thomas  Cramphin  Christopher  Crune, 
John  Cellar.  The  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 


that  day  was  an  highly  honorable  one,  and  all 
those  named  were  leading  citizens  of  the  commun¬ 
ity.  Samuel  Beall,  Andrew  Bruse  and  several 
others  belonged  to  the  western  portion  of  the 
County,  now  Allegany.  John  Stull  and  Samuel 
Hughes  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Joseph  Chapline  was  one  of  the  largest  landed 
proprietors  in  the  County  and  well  known  as  the 
founder  of  Sharpsburg.  This  OoTOiy  Court  ex¬ 
pounded  the  law  and  meted  out  justice  in  the 
quaint  old  Court  House  which  was  soon  erected 
in  the  middle  of  the  public  square,  mounted  up  on 
stilts,  giving  space  beneath  it  for  the  town  Mar¬ 
ket  and  the  whipping  post  and  stocks.  A  short 
distance  to  the  northwest  in  the  alley  between 
Franklin  and  Washington  streets  stood  the  County 
Jail,  a  small  log  building  without  windows  and 
with  a  door  thickly  studded  with  wrought  nails, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  that  strength  which 
was  probably,  in  fact,  wanting.  It  was  no  part  of 


public  and  county  levy,  any  sum  not  exceeding 
thirteen  hundred  pounds  common  money  in  and 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Washington  County,  together 
with  Sheriff’s  salary,  of  such  a  percentum  as  may 
be  hereafter  allowed  for  collection  of  the  same; 
which  said  sum,  so  to  be  assessed  and  levied,  shall 
be  collected  by  the  Sheriff  of  Washington  County 
from  the  inhabitants  thereof,  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  public  and  county  levies  shall  be  hereafter 
by  law  collected,  and  the  sai'd  money,  when  collected, 
Bhall  be  paid  by  the  said  Sheriff  to  the  commissioners 
of  Washington  County  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  by 
them  applied  toward  building  the  Court  House  and 
prison  in  the  said  county.  *** 

“Resolved,  That  the  commissioners  of  the  county, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  be  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  contract  and  agree 
for  the  building  of  the  said  Court  House  and  prison 
on  the  land  to  be  purchased  as  aforesaid* 

“Resolved,  That  all  causes,  pleas,  processes  and 
pleadings  which  are  now  or  shall  be  pending  in 
Frederick  County  Court  before  the  first  day  of  De¬ 
cember  next  shall  and  may  be  prosecuted  as  effect 
ually  as  they  might  have  been  had  these  resolves 
never  been  made;  and  in  case  any  deeds  or  convey¬ 
ances  of  land  in  Washington  County  have  been, 
or  shall  be  before  the  division  aforesaid,  acknowl¬ 
edged  according  to  law  in  Frederick  County,  the 
enrollment  and  recording  thereof  within  the  time 
limited  by  law,  either  in  the  County  Court  of  Fred¬ 
erick  County  or  in  the  County  Court  of  Washington 
County,  shall  be  good  and  available,  the  division 
aforesaid  notwithstanding. 

“Resolved,  That  executions  or  other  legal  pro¬ 
cess  upon  all  judgments  had  and  obtained  or  to  be 
had  on  actions  already  commenced,  o-r  to  be  com¬ 
menced  before  the  1st  day  of  December  next,  in 
Frederick  County  Court  against  any  inhabitant  of 


Washington  County,  be  issued  and  enforced  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  these  resolves  had  not  been  made; 
which  said  writs  shall  be  directed  to  the  Sheriff  of 
the  said  county,  and  the  said  Sherfiff  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  serve  and  return  the  same 
to  the  Frederick  County  Court,  with  the  body  or 
bodies  of  the  person  or  persons,  if  taken  against 
whom  such  writ  or  writs  shall  issue  for  that  purpose, 
and  during  the  attendance  of  the  Sheriff  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  at  Frederick  County  Court  he  shall 
have  power  to  confine  in  the  Frederick  County  jail, 
if  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  such  persons  as  ne 
shall  have  in  execution;  but  after  his  attendance 
shall  he  dispensed  with  by  the  said  Court,  he  shall 
then,  in  a  reasonable  time,  remove  such  persons  as 
he  shall  have  in  execution  to  his  county  jail,  there 
.to  be  kept  until  legally  discharged. 

“That  the  public  and  county  levy  now  assessed 
or  levied  or  to  be  levied  and  assessed  by  the  Justices 
of  Frederick  County  Court,  at  their  levy  court  for 
the  present  year,  shall  and  may  be  collected  and 
received  by  the  Sheriff  of  Frederick  County  as  well 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Frederick  County  as  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  aforesaid,  and  collected  and  accounted 
for,  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  the  said  public  and 
county  levy  would  have  been  collected,  accounted 
for  and  applied  had  these  resolves  never  been 
made. 

“Resolved,  That  the  County  Court  of  Washington 
County  shall  begin  and  be  held  yearly  on  the  4th 
Tuesdays  of  those  months  in  which  other  County 
Courts  are  held,  and  shall  have  equal  power  and 
jurisdiction  with  any  County  Court  in  this  State.” 

The  words  “Montgomery  County”  which  county 
was  created  by  the  same  set  of  resolutions,  accom¬ 
pany  the  words  “Washington  County,”  all  through 
hut  have  been  omitted  here. 
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the  duties  of  the  Sheriff  to  take  charge  of  this 
jail  or  to  be  responsible  for  the  prisoners  it  con¬ 
tained.  All  that  was  in  the  hands  of  a  jailor. 
The  office  of  Sheriff  was  one  of  great  dignity  and 
included  that  of  tax  collector  and  financial  agent 
of  the  County.  The  County  was  of  course  not  di¬ 
vided  into  election  precincts  or  districts  as  at 
present,  there  being  but  a  single  polling  place  for 
all  the  voters  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
County.  But  for  purposes  of  apportionment  and  for 
other  purposes  there  were  subdivisions  into  Hun¬ 
dreds.  There  was  Salisbury  Hundred,  Sharpsburg 
Hundred,  Upper  Antietam  Hundred  Lower  Antiet- 
am  Hundred,  Conococheague  Hundred,  Marsh 
Hundred,  Fort  Frederick  Hundred,  Elizabethtown 
and  Elizabeth  Hundred.  There  was  an  urgent  and 
immediate  necessity  for  funds.  There  was  •  no 
treasury  and  money  had  to  be  obtained  to  erect 
public  buildings,  a  Court  House  and  .Jail,  to  pay 
salaries  and  for  various  other  important  purposes. 
An  Assessor  was  required  in  each  hundred  and  it 
is  a  curious  circumstance  that  on  the  first  Court 
docket,  or  docquette  as  it  is  spelled  in  those  early 
records,  next  to  the  prosecutions  for  selling  liquor 
“above  rates'"  the  most  frequent  one  against  per¬ 
sons  for  contempt  of  court  in  refusing  to  act  as 
assessors  in  different  districts.  The  lines  and 
penalties  were  generally  imposed  in  tobacco,  at 
that  time  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  exten¬ 
sively  given  within  the  County.  Its  cultivation 
gradually  died  out,  but  lingered  longest  in  Pleasant 
Valiev,  where  many  now  living  can  remember  some 
remnants  or  relies  af  the  industry.  Where  tobacco 
was  not  usecl  for  the  standard  of  valuation  the 
English  money  was  used  and  even  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Constitution  for  some  years 
dollars  and  cents  did  not  appear  on  the  Court 
minutes. 

After  the  “upper  District  of  Frederick  Coun¬ 
ty”  had  attained  the  dignity  of  being  a  county 
the  first  consideration  was  to  procure  a  Court 
Han«  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  resolution  of 
the  convention  already  quoted  had  designated  the 
method  of  procuring  the  necessary  funds  and  the 
County  Commissioners  therein  named  immediately 
set  about  to  erect  the  building.  The  work  was: 
done  in  the  excitement  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
or  immediately  following  the  restoration  Of  peace. 
The  amount  of  money  raised  for  the  purpose  was 
not  large  so  the  building,  although  of  brick,  was 
not  durable  nor  well  constructed  for  we  find  that  in 
181  fj,  when  it  whs  only  thirty  or  thirty-five  years 


old,  it  was  in  a  state  of  ruinous  decay  and  entirely 
unsafe  as  a  depository  for  the  public  records. 
The  site  selected  was  a  remarkable  one,  the  centre 
of  the  public  square  where  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  suitable  space  for  a  commodious  building 
without  obstructing  the  two  principal  highways 
of  the  town,  which  indeed  it  did  although  it  was 
complained  of  as  being  too  small  and  also  as  being 
injurious-  to  the  appearance  of  the  town.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  nuisance  for  it 
was  not  only  an  unsightly  obstruction  but  the  open 
market  space  under  it  was  used  as  a  place  for 
hitching  horses  and  it  also  contained  the  whipping¬ 
post,  an  institution  frequently  brought  into  ser¬ 
vice.  All  this  was  probably  greatly  annoying  to 
the  people  whose  residences  immediately  fronted 
on  the  square  and  whose  fronts  were  crowded  by 
the  Court  House.  Among  these  were  Jonathan 
Hager’#  stone  house  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
square,  inhabited  after  his  return  from  the  war 
by  Jonathan  Hager,  Jr.,  and  his  beautiful  young 
wife,  Mary  Madeline,  the  daughter  of  Major  Chris¬ 
tian  Orndorlf  and  later  on  by  Col.  Henry  Lewis, 
who  married  Mr.  Hager’s  widow.  This  old  build¬ 
ing  was  torn  down  within  late  years  to  give  place 
to  a  three-story  brick  house  now  used  as  a  store. 
Diagonally  across  the  square  from  the  Hager  res¬ 
idence  lived  old  Jonathan  Hager’s  only  daughter 
the  sister  of  Jonathan  Hager,  Jr.,  Rosanna, 
who  married  General  Daniel  Heister.  Their  res¬ 
idence  still  stands,  although  its  surroundings  have 
sadly  changed  and  its  dignity  is  gone.  But  it  is 
apparent  that  onc-e  it  was  a  handsome  residence. 
It  is  finished  inside  in  hard  wood  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  taste,  which  soye  later  owner  has  in  the 
worst  possible  taste,  hid  under  thick  coats  of  paint. 
General  Heister  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  was 
liberal  in  his  expenditures  and  hospitality.  In  the 
rear  of  the  house,  extending  along  Washington 
street  to  the  Bank  alley  was  the  garden,  beautifully 
cultivated  and  filled  with  the  finest  flowers  which 
Mrs.  Heister  delighted  in  attending.  General 
Heister  was  closely  identified  with  all  public  affairs 
for  a  considerable  number  of  vears  and  his  name 
constantly  occurs  in  contemporary  history.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1802  and  died  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 
The  garden  re  I  erred  to  above  was  entered  from 
Washington  street  through  an  imposing  gateway 
between  the  two  massive  gate  posts.  In  1885 
whilst  digging  the  foundations  of  the  large  build¬ 
ing  which  now  adjoins  the  old  Heister  mansion  in 
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the  rear,  a  portion  of  one  of  these  posts  was  dug 
up,  full  five  feet  under  the  pavement  and  amidst 
springs  of  water  which  trickled  out  of  the  ground 
as  the  excavations  were  made,  showing  how  much 
the  streets  have  been  elevated  by  constant  filling, 
and  that  Hagerstown  was  originally  built  in  what 
was  little  better  than  a  swamp.  South  Potomac 
street,  as  the  town  extended  in  that  direction,  was 
deflected  toward  the  east  to  avoid  running  into  the 
marsh.  It  was  this  filling  up  of  streets  which 
led  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town  and  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  town  government.  In  the  desire  to 
fill  up  and  avoid  the  inundations  of  cellars  and 
houses  in  wet  weather,  grades  were  changed,  differ¬ 
ent  elevations  of  sidewalks  were  adopted  and  gut¬ 
ters  destroyed  and  water  turned  into  the  middle 
of  the  streets  rendering  them  at  times  impassable. 
This  action  was  taken  by  the  Assembly  in  1791. 
Thomas  Hart,  Ludwig  Young,  Wm.  Lee,  John 
Shryock,  John  Geiger,  Peter  ITeigley  and  Baltzer' 
Goll  were  appointed  Commissioners  with  power  to 
improve  and  maintain  streets,  dig  wells  and  organ¬ 
ize  a  fire  department  and  to  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed 
three  shillings  on  one  hundred  pounds,  equivalent 
to  about  fifteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

Thomas  Hart,  the  first  named  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  was  the  partner  of  Nathaniel  Rochester  in 
the  dry  goods  and  afterwards  in  the  hardware  bus¬ 
iness  and  various  other  enterprizes.  The  store 
of  Hart  &  Rochester  was  the  first  one  in  Hagers¬ 
town.  He  was  one  of  the  numerous  colour  which 
left  Hagerstown  early  in  the  century  to  settle  m 
the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  then  attracting  immi¬ 
grants  by  its  rich  soil  and  various  advantages. 
Hart  was  no  less  prominent  in  his  new  home.  He 
is  distinguished  among  other  things  for  being  the 
father-in-law  of  Henry  Clay  Thomas  H.  Benton 
was  a  nephew  and  named  after  him.  In  1790  the 
firm  of  Hart  &  Rochester  advertised  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  nails,  brads  and  sprigs.  Twenty  penny 
nails  and  flooring  brads  were  sold  at  nine  pence 
per  pound  or  thirteen  shillings  and  six  pence  per 
thousand.  It  was  claimed  for  them  that  they  were 
far  better  than  any  imported  from  Europe.  They 
were  all  made  here  in  Hagerstown  and  hammered 
by  hand  out  of  wrought  iron.  The  forge  where 
the  work  was  done  was  on  the  lot  at  the  southeast 
corner  of_  Washington  and  Prospect  street  where 
the  Presbyterian  Church  now  stands.  One  relic 
of  the  hardware  store  of  Hart  &  Rochester  still 
remains  in  Hagerstown.  It  is  the  enormous  lock 
on  the  front  door  of  Mr,  Rochester’s  residence 


which  stood  on  the  opposite  corner  and  which  still 
remains,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residences  of 
the  town.  It  has  been  greatly  improved  since  that 
time  and  is  now  the  home  of  Mrs.  Janies  Findlay, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Howard  Kennedy. 

The  great  event  of  this  period  in  the  Town’s 
history  was  a  visit  in  1790  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  President  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  the  immortal  Washington.  The 
occasion  of  this  visit  is  not  very  clear  although  its 
object  has  been  always  understood  to  visit  Wil¬ 
liamsport  as  a  candidate  for  the  location  of  the 
Federal  City,  For  some  time  a  fierce  contention 
had  been  going  on  at  intervals  in  Congress  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  delegates  as  to  the 
permanent  home  of  the  Federal  Government.  A 
session  of  Congress  had  been  held  in  the  old  State 
Plouse  at  Annapolis  and  the  journey  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  that  town  was  one  of  three  weeks’  dur¬ 
ation  over  roads  widen  constantly  menaced  the 
lives  of  the  travellers.  The  delegates  from  the 
North  desired  to  locate  the  proposed  Federal  City 
at  a  more  convenient  distance  and  the  Southern 
delegates  were  equally  determined  that  they  should 
do  no  such  thing.  New  York  had  spent  what  was 
at  that  day  considered  a  large  sum  of  money,  in 
erecting  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  proposal  to  remove  Congress  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  was  fiercely  assailed  by  the  press  of  New 
York.  In  July  1790  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Journal  criticised  the  proposed  removal  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  with  bitter  sarcasm.  It  was  eminently 
proper,  snarled  this  writer,  to  remove  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  for  that  city  was  nearer  than  New  York  to 
the  ancient  domain  of  Virginia.  Much  weight 
should  be  given  to  this  for  the  next  stride  was  to 
place  Congress  on  the  banks  of  the  American  Nile 
at  Conococheague,  a  spot  apparently  as  much  des¬ 
ignated  by  nature  for  the  Capital  of  the  country  as 
Ivamtchatka  or  Otahiete.  But  it  was  to  the  banks 
of  the  “American  Nile”  that  Congress  was  to  go 
in  spite  of  sarcasm.  In  1783  Congress  had  passed 
a  bill  to  buv  a  tract  of  a  mile  or  two  on  the  Falls 
of  the  Delaware  and  erect  buildings  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  the  magnificent  sum,  of  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  appropriated.  This  proposition  was  as« 
sailed  by  the  Southern  members  who  truly  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  proposed  location  was  not  central.  But 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  a  reconsideration.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  it  was  resolved  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  have  Congress  sit  always  at  the 
same  place  and  that  buildings  should  also  be  erect- 
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ed  at  Georgetown  on  tire  Potomac.  The  Southern 
delegates  did  not  ask  that  the  Capital  should  be 
brought  south  of  the  Potomac  but  they  were  de¬ 
termined  that  it  should  not  go  farther  north. 
During  the  entire  discussion  the  Northern  mem¬ 
bers  gave  the  name  of  Conocoeheague  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Capital  and  it  was  used  by  them  in  derision, 
for  it  was  well  understood  from  the  beginning  that 
the  selected  spot  on  the  Potomac,  or  the  American 
Nile  as  it  was  called  by  the  Northern  satirists,  was 
Georgetown  and  not  Conocoeheague.  After  the 
passage  of  the  two  Capitals  resolution  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  was  done  until  December  1784  when  it  was 
rescinded  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
buy  lands  and  erect  buildings  at  Lambert ville  on 
the  Delaware.  Its  final  location  on  the  Potomac 
was  the  result  of  a  log  rolling  arrangement  by 
which  the  Southern  members  agreed  to  vote  for 
the  bill  for  settling  the  public  debt  in  return  for 
giving  them  the  Capital  on  the  Potomac. 

In  1791  Fisher  Ames  wrote  to  Thomas  Dwight 
that  “the  Southern  people  care  little  about  the 
debt.  They  doubt  the  necessity  for  more  revenue. 
They  fear  the  excise  themselves  and  still  more 
their  people,  to  whom  it  is  obnoxious  and  to 
whom  they  are  making  it  more  odious  still 
by  the  indiscreet  violence  of  their  debates. 
Besides  they  wish  to  seize  the  bill  as  a  hostage  for 
such  a  regulation  of  the  bank  as  will  not  interfere 
with  Conocoeheague  ten  years  hence.” 

During  the  discussion  of  the  bill  establishing 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  unfortunate  Con- 
ococheague  was  again  bandied  about  as  a  term  of 
derision  and  coupled  with  such  names  as  Reedy 
Island  and  other  imaginary  spots  of  great  seclusion. 

The  circumstance  which  brought  Williams¬ 
port,  or  as  it  was  still  called,  Conocoeheague,  into 
this  undesirable  prominence  was  a  petition  from 
the  citizens  of  that  hundred  addressed  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  setting  forth  that  the 
law  of  Congress  respecting  a  district  for  their  per¬ 
manent  residence  presented  an  occasion  to  hope 
that  the  district  might  be  located  in  this  County, 
and  that  the  petitioners  were  willing  to  make  such 
contribution  as  their  means  would  enable  them 
towards  furnishing  Congress  with  the  necessary 
accommodation.  They  therefore  prayed  the  Leg¬ 
islature  to  pass  a  law  appropriating  a  district  ten 
miles  square  within  this  County  wherever  it  may 
please  the  President  to  make  the  location.  So 
confident  however,  were  the  people  of  Williamsport 
of  their  great  destiny  that  persons  having  lots  to 


sell  would  hold  forth  as  an  inducement  to  buyers 
that  it  was  “expected,  from  a  late  decision  in  Con¬ 
gress,  that  the  grand  Federal  City  will  be  erected 
at  or  near  said  port.”  But  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
was  not  to  make  this  selection  that  Washington 
rode  up  to  Hagerstown  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
October  in  the  year  1790.  It  is  more  likely  that 
he  desired  to  inspect  the  Potomac  river,  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  Potomac  Company  of  which  he 
was  the  President,  and  that  instead  of  making  the 
tedious  journey  up  in  a  boat  pushed  by  poles  up 
stream,  he  determined  to  ride  up  and  make  his 
inspection  as  he  floated  down  stream.  But  be  that 
as  it  may  he  came  and  it  was  a  great  day  for 
Washington  County  and  especially  for  Hagerstown 
where  he  was  to  spend  the  night.  Captain  Rezin 
Davis  called  out  his  Company  of  militia,  composed 
in  part  of  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  and  went  down  the  road  a  mile  or  two 
beyond  Jerusalem  to  meet  the  distinguished  visitor. 
The  military  was  of  course  accompanied  by  a 
concourse  of  citizens  and  when  the  President  came 
in  sight  he  was  welcomed  by  thundering  cheers. 
As  the  procession  approached  the  town  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  Washington  street  to  BeltzhoovePs 
tavern  the  church  bells  of  the  town  rung  a  wel¬ 
come  and  the  people  who  lined  the  way  shouted 
themselves  hoarse  and  salutes  of  artillery  and  mus¬ 
ketry  fired.  An  address  was  presented  to  the 
President  by  Thomas  Sprigg,  Henry  Shryock  and 
William  Lee  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 
and  County  bidding  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
town  and  thanking  him  for  granting  them  the 
first,  the  greatest  of  all  favors,  his  presence.  They 
felicited  themselves  upon  his  exploring  our  coun¬ 
try :  “Our  beloved  Chief!”  the  address  went  on, 
“Be  pleased  to  accept  our  grateful  thanks  for 
this  honor  conferred  on  us.  And  may  the  disposer 
of  all  things  lengthen  out  your  days,  so  that  you 
may  behold  with  satisfaction  the  virtue  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  people  whom  you  have  made  free! 
And  when  you  come  to  close  the  last  volume  of 
your  illustrious  actions,  may  you  be  crowned  with 
a  crown  not  made  with  hands!’1  The  President  re¬ 
plied  to  the  address  briefly  and  courteously,  thank¬ 
ing  the  people  for  their  flattering  expressions  of 
regard  and  extending  his  sincerest  wishes  for  their 
temporal  happiness  and  future  felicity. 

The  principal  citizens  had  prepared  a  supper 
which  we  may  well  imagine  was  the  very  best  the 
town  could  afford.  A  long  list  of  toasts,  no  less 
than  thirteen  in  number,  were  drunk.  The  Pres- 
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ident  of  the  United  States,  Congress,  the  Land 
We  Live  in,  the  River  Potomac,  American  Manu¬ 
factures,  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  of  France,  the  Marquis  Lafay¬ 
ette,  the  spirit  of  Liberty,  the  memory  of  the 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  war,  and  Dr.  Franklin 
were  all  duly  honored.  The  fifth  toast  was,  “May 
the  residence  law  be  perpetuated,  and  Potomac 
view  the  Federal  City.” 

The  banquet  terminated  at  an  early  hour  and 
in  accordance  with  his  constant  custom,  Washing¬ 
ton  retired  to  his  bed  at  ten  o’clock  and  by  seven 
the  following  morning  he  had  eaten  his  breakfast 
and  was  on  the  road  to  Williamsport.  After  a 
short  stay  in  that  settlement,  probably  at 
Springfield,  the  Williams  residence,  he  embarked 
on  one  of  the  double  stern  boats  covered  with  can¬ 
vas  like  a  wagon  and  floated  down  the  beautiful 
stream,  its  banks  at  that  time  of  the  year  flashing 
in  the  sunlight,  the  brilliant  tints  of  autumnal 
foliage,  to  his  home  at  Mt.  Vernon.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  fare  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  at  Globe  Inn,  more  commonly  called,  Beltz- 
hoovcr’s  Tavern,  where  Washington  spent  the 
night,  would  be  curious  reading.  The  Globe  uas 
in  1790  the  principal  tavern  of  the  town  and  stood 
on  the  eastern  part  of  the  lot  now  covered  by  the 
Baldwin  House.  Beltzboover,  who  kept  it,  was  a 
brother  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Fountain  Inn, 
for  many  years  the  most  popular  hotel  of  Balti¬ 
more.  The  Fountain  was  the  stopping  place  i'oi 
the  numerous  wagons  and  teamsters  which  started- 
from  the  Globe  in  Hagerstown,  or  which  had  spent 
the  night  at  the  Globe  on  the  way  from  the  Valley 
of  Virginia  or  places  west  of  Hagerstown.  The 
Indian  Queen  Tavern  stood  on  North  Potomac 
street  above  the  Market  House  and  there 
were  many  other  hotels  started  up  not  long  after¬ 
wards.  Among  these  were  the  General  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Swan  Tavern,  the  Eagle  Tavern  which 
occupied  the  lot  where  now  stands  the  Smith 
building,  which  was  the  Mail  office  25  years 
ago.  North  of  Hagerstown  and  at  that  time  con¬ 
siderably  beyond  the  town  limits  was  the  Wayside 
Tavern.  Before  the  turnpike  roads  were  made  the 
road  entering  the  town  to  North  Potomac  street 
was  an  important  one.  Great  numbers  of  wagons, 
bringing  produce  to  the  town  or  going  through 
towards  Williamsport,  or  Baltimore  came  down 
this  road  and  nut  up  at  the  Wayside  Tavern.  It 
was  also  a  place  for  sleighing  parties  to  meet  for 


dancing  and  between  this  point  and  the  town  the 
sport  of  bullet  playing  was  practiced  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  dangerous  to  life  and  limb 
that  it  was  finally  prohibited  by  an  act  of  assem¬ 
bly.  Bullets  were  thrown  with  utter  recklessness 
and  iron  bars  had  to  be  placed  over  the  windows  of 
the  Court  House  in  the  square  to  protect  the  glass 
from  these  missiles.  Another  of  these  suburban 
taverns  was  situated  years  afterwards,  on  the 
road  to  the  West,  one  mile  from  the  town.  It 
was  known  as  the  “Buck  Tavern,”  taking  its  name 
from  the  painting  of  a  large  buck  on  a  swinging 
sign,  before  its  door.  .  In  its  rear  was  a  grove  of 
native  forest  trees.  Under  these  in  an  enclosure 
the  “sports”  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country 
often  met  to  test  the  fighting  power  of  their  chick¬ 
ens.  Crowds  frequented  these  entertainments. 
Not  unfrequently  “Bull  baits” — fights  between  a 
bull  and  dogs  took  place.  Cruel  as  it  was  there 
was  to  many  an  attractiveness  about  it  that  always 
made  it  a  profitable  exhibition.  Often  during 
these  exhibitions,  between  the  town  and  tavern, 
boys  between  eight  and  fourteen  could  be  seen 
under  the  escort  of  their  parents  leaving  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  They  had  left  home  or  school  for  this  excite¬ 
ment. 

After  the  making  of  the  National  Turnnike 
road  the  Hagerstown  taverns  became  stopping 
places  for  the  enormous  travel  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  their  yards  were  crowded  with 
teamsters,  wagons,  stage  coaches,  sheep  and  cattle 
on  the  way  to  the  East  or  West  and  a  character  of 
patronage  came  to  the  taverns  which  demanded 
and  received  the  best  accommodations.  But  at  the 
time  of  Washington’s  visit  there  was  no  such 
stimulus  to  the  Elizabethtown  taverns  and  they 
were  doubtless  on  a  par  with  the  ordinary  country 
tavern  of  the  time.  Even  in  the  large  towns  as 
many  as  eight  beds  were  put  into  a  single  room 
and  if  there  were  no  bed  empty  the  new  arrival 
would  take  his  place  beside  the  stranger  in  the 
first  bed  he  would  come  to  without  so  much  as 
asking  leave.  Sheets  were  changed  on  regular 
davs.  and  a  traveler  who  should  presume  to  ask 
for  clean  sheets  would  be  suspected  of  being  an 
aristocrat.*  Letters  complaining  of  the  taverns 
were  frequently  published  by  strangers  whom  cu¬ 
riosity  brought  to  the  country  from  Europe.  They 
admitted  that  the  fare  was  usually  good  but  natu¬ 
rally  obiected  to  having  their  rooms  kept  open  all 
night  “for  the  reception  of  any  rude  rabble  that 
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had  a  mind  to  put  up  at  the  house."  All  com¬ 
plaint  was  silenced  by  the  reply  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  country.  These  taverns  were  places 
of  public  resort  for  tire  discussion  of  politics,  for 
dances  and  amusements  and  for  the  drinking  of 
whiskey.  The  amount  of  whiskey  consumed  in 
Hagerstown  at  that  time  and  down  to  recent  years, 
is  fearful  to  contemplate.  It  was  cheap  and  fortu¬ 
nately  it  was  pure.  There  was  no  adulteration  and 
no  excuse  for  any.  The  prices  for  drinks  for 
many  years  was  regulated  by  law.  If  a  man 
wished  to  “treat"  he  would  not  order  so  many 
drinks  but  a  pint  of  whiskey  more  or  less,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  called  up  to  drink.  For  many 
years  there  was  a  fashion  of  whiskey  bottles,  blown 
into  a  likeness  of  Washington  and  nearly  every 
man  in  this  County  had  his  “George  Washington” 
which  he  took  to  the  nearest  grocery  to  get  filled. 
Every  grocery  sold  whiskey  and  many  other  stores 
kept  a  bottle  in  a  back  room  to  “treat”  customers. 
On  Saturday  a  grocery  clerk  in  Hagerstown  was 
kept  busy  from  morning  to  night  filling  “George 
Washingtons”  from  a  barrel  until  frequently  a 
boy  engaged  in  this  work  would  topple  over  drunk 
from  the  fumes.  Sometimes  the  storekeeper  would 
make  the  boy  drink  a,  small  quantity  of  the 
whiskey  and  that  would  at  once  render  him  proof 
against  the  overpowering  effects  of  the  vapor.  For 
many  years  and  down  to  the  time  when  the  Frank¬ 
lin  railroad,  the  Canal  and  the  National  Turnpike 
were  constructed,  it  was  a  matter  of  contract  with 
laborers  the  amount  of  whiskey  to  be  dealt  out. 
A  regularly  employed  functionary  on  these  and  all 
other  works  employing  a  large  number  of  men  was 
the  “Jigger  Boss”  who  made  constant  rounds 
among  the  men,  with  his  “jigger,"  a  small  tin  can, 
dealing  out  whiskey.  The  men  working  on  the 
Canal  agreed  with  the  contractors  to  receive  eigh¬ 
teen  of  these  jiggers  and  a  “chance  at  the  jug” — 
that  is.  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work  each  one 
should  have  the  privilege  of  drinking  from  a  jug 
all  that,  he  could  take  at  a  single  draught.  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  will  account  for  a  number  of  riots  which 
occurred  during  the  prosecution  of  work  on  the 
Canal. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  which  took 
place  in  Washington  County  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  was  the  blishment  of  the  first  nors* 
paper,  the  Washington  Spy.  Up  to  this  time  the 
nearest  periodicals  were  Bartgis’  Ga#tfc  of  Fred- 
ericktown  and  a  newspaper  in  Winchester  Virginia. 
At  this  time  there  were  but  few  newspapers  pub¬ 


lished  in  the  United  States  and  most  of  the  people 
of  Washington  County  had  never  seen  a  newspa¬ 
per,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  could  not  have 
read  one.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  of  current 
events  and  their  credulity  in  easily  becoming  the 
prey  of  imposters  was  due  not  only  to  the  scarcity 
of  newspapers  but  to  the  small  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  events  in  the  communities  where  they 
were  published  which  they  contained.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Spy,  however  was  a  good  paper  and  through 
hints  and  allusions  and  controversies  and  adver¬ 
tisements  contained  in  its  columns,  we  get  a  fair 
pier. i  iv  of  the  times. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Spy  appeared  to  the 
astonished  citizens  of  Hagerstown  in  July  1790. 
Its  editor  was  Stewart  Herbert  and  its  price  was 
fifteen  shillings  a  year.  Its  pages  were  ten  by 
fifteen  and  a  half  inches.  In  April  1795,  Herbert 
died  and  the  paper  was  continued  by  his  widow, 
Phoebe  Herbert,  in  partnership  with  a  journey¬ 
man  printer  named  John  D.  Carey;  but  this  part¬ 
nership  was  dissolved  March  20,  1796.  The  day 
of  issuing:  the  paper  was  changed  several  times 
in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  day  for  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  weekly  mail,  bringing  the  newspapers 
from  Europe.  March  31,  1796  there  was  no  issue 
of  the  paper  because  of  a  removal  of  the  office  to 
Peter  Miller’s  house.  About  the  first  of  January 
1796,  Thomas  Greeves,  a  Scotchman,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  opened  a  night  school  in  the  town 
This  Thomas  Greeves  married  Mrs.  Phoebe  Her¬ 
bert  and  thenceforth  gave  up  teaching  Mathemat¬ 
ics  ami  became  editor  of  the  Spy.  This  position 
he  occupied  but  a  short  time,  for  the  paper  failed 
to  pay  expenses  and  was  discontinued — the  last 
copy  being  issued  January  18,  1797.  Greeves,  as 
we  shall  see,  started  the  Maryland  Herald  in  the 
■plftCf  of  ihe  Spy  and  was  its  editor  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  died  in  Cumberland  Md.,  in 
1810  at  the  age  of  71  years.  Fifty  years  he  had 
spent  in  America.  A  bound  file  of  this 
interesting  publication  is  preserved  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  at  Balti¬ 
more.  From  its  columns  we  can  get  a  fairly  good 
and  full  picture  of  the  town  and  county  and  of 
the  condition  of  society  at  that  time,  and  as  much 
or  more  from  the  advertisements  than  from  the 
news  columns.  A  mere  hint  is  occasionally  given 
of  some  interesting  occurrence.  For  instance  in 
September  1191,  this  item  appears:  “On  Tues¬ 
day  morning  will  lie  published  and  for  sale  at  Id 
a  letter  from  Miss  S - —  a  to  Mrs.  R - who 
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on  her  way  to  Bath  visited  St.  Rozo  Yitozo,  the 
most  celebrated  person  in  this  part  of  the  country 
and  now  residing  near  Sharpsburg.”  For  several 
weeks  the  reader  is  left  entirely  in  ignorance  of 
who  St.  Rozo  Yitozo  is,  but  then  the  following 
partial  explanation  is  given :  “Fifty  or  sixty  per¬ 
sons  pass  through  Shepherdstown  daily  to  visit  Miss 
Rosa  OrndorfE  near  Sharpsburg,  some  through 
curiosity,  others  conscientiously  affected  by  the 
surprizing  situation  and  appearance  presented  by 
this  young  woman,  many  coming  two  hundred 
miles.”  Rosa  Omdorff  here  spoken  of  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Major  Christian  Orndorff,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  county,  and  a  man  of  wealth  and 
great  hospitality.  Many  officers  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Army  in  traveling  between  the  North  and 
South  crossed  the  Potomac  at  the  Shepherdstown 
Ford  and  many  of  them  spent  the  night  at  Major 
OrndorfFs.  Among  these  was  General  Horatio 
Gates,  who  during  one  of  these  stoppages  became 
desperately  enamored  of  Miss  Mary  Orndorff,  the 
sister  of  Rosa,  who  was  at  that  time  but  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  distinguished  for  her  great 
beauty.  She  rejected  General  Gates  and  married 
young  Jonathan  Hager.  Rosa  Orndorff  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  attacks  of  the  singular  disease  known  as 
catalepsy.  Probably  a  majority  of  reported  cases 
of  this  disease  are  impostures  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  a  genuine  one.  No  copy  of  the  publish¬ 
ed  description  of  her  case  is  known  to  exist  but 
the  descendants  of  the  family  say  that  in  her 
trances,  she  seemed  to  be  entirely  insensible  to  any 
pain,  so  that  pins  could  be  stuck  into  her  flesh 
without  producing  any  effect  upon  her;  and  that 
hundreds  of  visitors  were  anxious  to  experiment 
upon  her,  and  a  strict  watch  had  to  be  maintained 
over  her  to  save  her  from  being  converted  into  a 
pin  cushion.  It  appears  that  she  was  a  Spiritual¬ 
ist,  and  whilst  entirely  unconscious  of  all  her 
surrounding  would  converse  with  spirits  and  bring 
messages  from  the  spirit  world  to  those  who  wish¬ 
ed  to  communicate  with  their  departed  friends. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  that  cred¬ 
ulous  age  persons  came  from  long  distances  to  see 
so  remarkable  a  personage.  It  must  have  been  an 
intolerable  nuisance  to  have  several  hundred  visi¬ 
tors  each  week  although  they  did  bring  their  pro¬ 
visions  with  them.  Later,  the  Orndorffs  moved 
to  Kentucky  and  there  Rosa  died,  having  first  ob¬ 
tained  a  promise  from  her  father  that  her  body 
should  be  buried  on  the  old  homestead  near  Sharps¬ 


burg.  This  promise  was  faithfully  performed 
althought  it  must  have  been  at  a  heavy  cost. 

During  the  decade  from  1790  to  1800,  the 
population  of  the  County  had  increased  from 
15,822  to  18,659,  of  these  2,200  were  slaves.  Much 
of  the  land  was  still  held  in  large  tracts,  which 
had  not  all  been  brought  uuder  cultivation.  The 
prairie  fires  had  been  stopped,  and  forests  of  oak, 
hickory,  walnut  and  popular  had  sprung  up  and 
covered  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  country. 
The  crops  were  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  flax,  hemp 
and  some  cloverseed.  The  products  of  the  latter 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  local  demand,  for  some 
was  unported  from  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Good 
crops  of  wheat  were  raised;  the  harvesting  was 
done  then  aDd  for  twenty  years  afterwards  with 
sickles,  and  the  threshing  by  the  flail  or  the  grain 
was  spread  around  in  a  circle  on  a  clean  floor,  and 
trodden  out  by  horses.  This  latter  method  was 
used  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  first  threshing 
machines,  which  gradually  came  into  use  about  the 
3"ear  1820.  The  tobacco  crop  was  a  very  import¬ 
ant  one,  for  a  frost  which  occurred  September  26, 
1792,  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  upon  the  County  by 
the  injury  to  the  tobacco  crop.  Great  damage 
was  also  done  to  this  crop  and  to  the  corn  by  a 
hail  storm  in  August,  1790. 

The  people  of  course  had  less  communication 
with  the  outside  world;  and  were  less  dependent 
upon  other  communities  than  at  present.  Cloth¬ 
ing  and  linen  were  all  of  home  manufacture. 
Every  housewife  had  her  spinning  wheel  for  both 
wool  and  flax.  Dying  and  fulling  mills  were 
numerous  and  there  was  no  neighborhood  which 
had  not  some  repository  for  goods  to  be  dyed.  In 
1790  John  Rohrer  had  succeeded  his  father,  Jacob 
Rohrer,  in  his  fulling  mill  on  the  Marsh  run, 
close  to  Hagerstown,  where  he  did  fulling,  blue 
dying  and  all  sorts  of  coloring.  Lawrence  Protz- 
man  had  a  fulling  and  reed  making  mill  m 
Hagerstown,  and  did  blue  dying.  On  the  Conoco- 
cheague,  six  miles  above  Williamsport,  near  Major 
Kershner’s  mill,  William  Didenhover  had  his  full¬ 
ing  mill.  Henry  Funk  did  fulling  and  dying  a 
half  mile  from  Newcomer's  mill.  Two  miles  and 
a  half  from  Hagerstown  was  the  fulling  and  dying 
mill  of  Martin  Baechtel. 

The  ,  wool  was  spun  and  carded  at  home  and 
the  cards  for  this  purpose  were  made  in  Hagers* 
town.  In  the  year  1790,  no  less  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  dozen  wool  cards  were  produced  in  Hagers- 
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town  and  all  importation  of  this  useful  household 
implement  had  ceased.  Brushes  were  also  made. 

In  1791,  Thomas  Dobbins  came  over  from 
Williamsport,  and  started  a  brush  shop.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  to  save  their 
hog  bristles  and  horses  tails  to  sell  to  him,  and 
in  connection  with  his  brushes  he  advertized  an 
ink  powder  for  sale,  which  he  claimed  to  be  “super¬ 
ior  to  any  made  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Pots¬ 
dam,  or  any  dam  whatever.” 

As  early  as  1791,  it  was  made  a  boast  that  the 
importation  of  shoes  had  nearly  ceased  and  must 
soon  cease  altogether.  Thomas  M.  Jilton  had  a 
shoe '  factory  in  Hagerstown  opposite  Ridenour’s 
tavern,  and  there  were  shoemakers  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  They  did  not  have  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  County  for  their  leather,  for  tanning 
and  currying  was  a  flourishing  industry.  Mathias 
Nead  had  a  tannery  until  1790  when  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Daniel.  Other  tanneries  were 
owned  and  operated  by  Alexander  and  Benjamin 
C'lagett  and  Dorris  Doyle.  The  printer  of  the 
Spy  offered  readv  money  for  clean  linen  rags  which 
he  exchanged  for  the  paper  upon  which  the  Spy 
was  printed,  but  at  what  mill  does  not  appear. 

The  hats  worn  by  the  people  of  the  County 
were  also  produced  in  Hagerstown  and  their  man¬ 
ufacture  a  flourishing  industry  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  first  hatters  were  John 
Harry  and  Jacob  Harry,  young  men  who,  with 
several  brothers,  came  to  the  County  at  an  early 
date.  Jacob  Harry  built  the  house  next  to  the 
Baldwin  House  on  the  east.  Here  he  put  out 
his  sign,  “Jacob  Harry,  Hatter.”  After  he  was 
established  in  trade  here  his  father,  Jacob  Harry, 
Sr.,  came  over  from  Europe  and  arrived  in  Hag¬ 
erstown  at  night.  The  next  morning  the  sign 
over  the  door  immediately  arrested  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  attention  and  he  at  once  made  his  son  take 
it  down.  “That  is  not  your  name,  sir,”  said  he, 
“your  name  is  Hairy.”  The  young  man  protested 
but  the  old  one  remained  firm  and  the  sign  was 
accordingly  taken  down  and  placed  in  the  garret 
where  it  remained  until  after  the  death  of  the 
old  man.  It  was  then  restored  and  that  spelling 
of  the  name  has  remained  until  this  day.  It  was 
this  Jacob  Harry  who  made  the  addition  to  Hag¬ 
erstown  known  as  Ilarry’stown.  He  had  a  large 
number  of  children,  among  them  George  I.  Harry, 
John  Harry,  and  the  wives  of  the  late  Frederick 
Humrichouse.  John  Roberslon  and  William  D. 
Bell.  Harry’s  wife  was  a  Miss  Sailor.  The 


Harrys  came  to  America  from  Holland,  to  which 
country  they  had  been  driven  from  France  by  the 
persecution  of  the  Iiugenots. 

Jacob  OLt  was  also  a  prominent  hat  maker. 
He  manufactured ‘hats  for  men  and  women.  An¬ 
other  hatter  was  Henry  Wingart.  Later  Wingart 
was  in  partnership  with  a  man  named  Taylor,  and 
dissolved  in  1798.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  Samuel  Rouskulp  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  hat  maker  and  later  his  two 
sons,  Samuel  and  Upton  vTere  the  only  manufac¬ 
turers  of  felt  hats  in  Maryland. 

The  farmers  of  the  County  found  a  market 
for  their  hemp  at  several  rope  walks  in  Hagers¬ 
town,  which  furnished  all  the  mill  and  well  ropes, 
bed  cords  and  all  other  kind  of  ropes  used  by  the 
people.  The  principal  of  these  rope  walks  was  that 
of  Col.  Thomas  Hart  and  son.  This  was  bought 
by  Col.  Hart’s  former  partner,  Col.  Nathaniel 
Rochester,  in  April,  1794,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  purchase  and  a  desire  to  live  near  the  rope 
■walk,  he  sold  the  house  he  was  then  living  m,  on 
North  Potomac  street,  a  house  which  -was  after¬ 
ward  owned  by  the  family  of  the  lit#  Wm.  Will¬ 
iamson,  and  built  the  house  at  the  corner  of 
Prospect  and  Washington  street,  later  owned  by 
Upton  Lawrence,  William  D.  Bell  and  Dr.  Howard 
Kennedy.  Col.  Rochester  built  the  central  portion 
of  the  house  very  nearly  as  it  now  is,  but  the 
wings  were  of  one  story,  and  built  of  logs.  These 
wings  were  removed  by  Upton  Lawrence  when 
the  house  came  into  his  possession,  and  the  struc¬ 
ture  was  put  nearly  in  the  shape  it  now  stands. 

Just  across  Prospect  street  from  his  residence 
stood  Col.  Rochester’s  Forge  and  Nail  Works. 
This  was  another  important  Washington  County 
industry, — the  manufacture  of  nails.  Cut  nails 
had  not  been  invented,  and  so  those  used  by  our 
people  were  beaten  out  at  Rochester’s  works  or  at 
Hughes  &  Fitzhugh’s  Nail  Factory  at  Mt.  Aetna. 

The  manufacture  of  whiskey  being  almost  the 
chief  industry  of  the  County,  we  find  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  brass  workers  and  copper¬ 
smiths  to  make  and  repair  distilleries.  Wm.  Iley- 
ser  was  a  coppersmith,  and  in  1797,  he  occupied 
a  house  one  door  from  the  square  formerly  owned 
by  Nathaniel  Rochester,  John  Greiner,  who  had 
fought  the  Indians  in  the  Miami  campaign,  was 
a  brass  founder.  His  foundry  was  nearly  opposite 
the  Boltzhoover  tavern,  probably  where  Updegraff’s 
store  now  is.  "William  Reynolds  also  had  a  cop¬ 
per  working  and  tinning  establishment,  but  he 
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removed  it  to  Baltimore  in  1797.  Another  use  for 
workers  in  brass  was  in  the  manufacture  of  clocks 
which  was  successfully  carried  on  in  Hagerstown 
for  many  years.  Among  those  engaged  in  this 
business  were  J  acob  Young,  John  Steikleider,  Hy¬ 
att  Lownes  and  John  Reynolds.  The  most  famous 
of  them  was  Arthur  Johnson,  who  flourished  some 
time  afterwards  and  who  made  the  Town  Clock 
in  1823.  Gunsmiths  were  very  numerous,  as  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  fire  arms  through  this 
whole  period,  not  only  in  hunting,  but  for  military 
purposes,  as  we  have  already  seen.  There  were 
so  many  shops  in  the  town  that  the  trials  of 
guns  in  their  yards  became  a  source  of  public  dan¬ 
ger,  and  an  ordinance  had  to  be  passed  to  sup¬ 
press  it.  The  only  gunsmith,  however,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  Spy  is  Christian  Hawken,  in 
May,  1794.  To  supply  powder  for  these  fire  arms, 
and  also  for  blasting  rocks,  John  Light  started  a 
powder  mill  near  Funkstown  in  1797.  This  mill 
was  in  existence  over  twenty-five  years,  and  during 
that  time  it  was  constantly  blowing  up.  Later, 
another  mill  was  started  lower  down  the  Antietam, 
two  miles  from  Funkstown  by  Mr.  Boerstler.  Mr. 
John  Booth  also  had  a  powder  mill  on  the  Antie¬ 
tam  at  "Delemere.”  In  March  1799  two  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  out  hunting  went  into  this  mill 
to  replenish  their  stock  of  powder,  while  there  the 
powder  maker  discovered  that  one  of  the  mortars 
was  getting  too  dry.  He  put  his  hand  into  it,  and 
an  explosion  took  place.  There  were  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  powder  in  the  mill;  the  roof 
was  blown  off,  the  workman  lost  his  eyesight,  one 
gentleman  was  much  burnt,  and  the  other  had  his 
thigh  broken.  It  is  a  commentary  upon  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  time,  that  in  giving  an  account  of 
this  accident  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to 
mention  the  name  of  any  of  the  persons  injured. 

A  Pot  Ash  Factory,  an  Oil  Mill  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  linseed  oil  by  John  Scott  at  West 
Conococheague,  numerous  distilleries  and  the 
flouring  mills  were  also  included  in  the  industries 
of  the  County.  In  September,  1795  there  is  an 
advertisement  for  a  sober  tobacconist.  The  entire 
surplus  of  rye  and  corn  was  converted  into  whiskey 
and  sent  to  Georgetown  in  boats  or  to  Baltimore  in 
wagons  and  this  was  one  of  the  principal  industries 
of  the  County.  But  the  chief  one  of  them  all 
was  carried  on  in  the  flouring  mills  spread 
along  the  banks  of  the  Antietam  and  the 
Conococheague  at  short  intervals  as  well  as  upon 
other  streams.  Col.  Stull  had  the  mill  on  the 


Antietam  many  years  afterwards  owned  by  Wm. 
Hager.  Here  he  also  had  a  distillery  and  a 
saw  mill.  Cephas  Beall  succeeded  him  here  in 
1794,  and  afterwards  Clagett  &  Beall.  David 
Rowland  had  a  large  mill  on  the  Antietam,  a  mile 
from  Funkstown  and  on  the  same  stream  was 
Beall  &  Kendall's  Mill.  As  early  as  1791,  the 
wheat  raised  around  Hagerstown  was  not  sufficient 
for  these  mills  and  many  thousand  bushels  were 
brought  down  the  river  on  flat  boats  to  Williams¬ 
port  and  landed  at  the  warehouse  of  Thomas  Dob¬ 
bins  and  Charles  Brooks,  who  also  shipped  great 
quantities  of  flour  in  boats,  down  to  Georgetown. 
The  people  of  Washington  County  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent  at  that  early  day  from  what  they  are  at 
present.  There  was  greater  simplicity  in  their 
manner  of  life.  They  made  but  little  money,  and 
spent  but  little;  a  whole  family  could  be  clothed 
for  what  it  costs  now  to  clothe  a  single  member  of 
it.  Education  was  by  no  means  general  and  a 
public  scrivener,  William  McIntosh,  “opposite  the 
German  Calvinist  Church,”  in  Hagerstown,  found 
his  employment  not  only  in  preparing  instruments 
but  in  writing  letters  for  those  who  could  not 
write.  The  German  language  was  much  used, 
and  in  all  the  churches  except  the  Episcopal,  Meth¬ 
odist  and  Presbyterian  and  the  Roman  Catholic, 
after  one  was  built  about  1794,  it  ®n=  exclus¬ 
ively  and  only  gradually,  in  after  years,  gave  place 
to  the  English  language,  as  another  generation 
grew  up.  Indeed,  after  a  century  it  has  not  yet 
been  entirely  discarded.  Not  only  was  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  German  origin,  but  the  pop¬ 
ulation  was  being  constantly  reinforced  by  fresh 
arrivals  from  Germany.  In  the  Beaver  Creek 
neighborhood  there  was  but  a  single  English  fam¬ 
ily,  that  of  a  man  named  Ingram. 

For  those  who  wished  to  acquire  an  education 
there  were  schools,  but  they  were  probably  very  poor 
ones.  In  1790  we  find  a  gentleman  who  can  teach 
Latin  and  English  advertising  that  he  would  wish 
to  have  encouragement  in  a  private  family,  or 
would  take  upon  him  the  care  of  a  public  school. 
Ann  Rawlings  conducted  a  school  in  Hagerstown, 
where  she  taught  “ready  sewing,  flowering,  mark¬ 
ing  and  open  work.*’  There  was  an  English  school 
in  the  hands  of  trustees  which  educated  a  small 
number  of  pupils.  Some  of  these  came  from  the 
country,  but  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  winter 
was  such  that  they  had  to  give  up  school  during 
that  season.  Mr.  Spicer  taught  vocal  music  and 
Hart  &  Rochester  kept  music  books  for  sale.  In 
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17112,  there  is  an  advertisement  calling  for  a  school 
master — a  single  man  who  can  teach  an  English 
school.  In  January  1193  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  came 
lip  from  Annapolis  and  opened  a  boarding  school, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  February,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  young  ladies.  They  taught  "ready  writ¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic,  tambour  and  Dresden,  English 
and  Trench  embroidery,  drawing  and  painting  in 
water  colors,  geography,  filagree  and  riband  work, 
plain  and  colored  needlework  of  gll  kind,  instru¬ 
mental  music,  seed,  shell  and  paper  work.”  This 
.varied  and  somewhat  jumbled  course  of  study  was 
in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Jones,  who,  however,  did  not 
long  continue  her  school  for  she  died  one  year 
later.  Mr.  Jones,  in  a  separate  house,  taught  ‘'a 
"few  young  gentlemen  English  grammar,  ready 
writing,  arithmetic,  hook  keeping  and  morals.” 
William  Kerr  taught  animal  magnetism  and  how 
to  cure  diseases.  In  1794  Mrs.  Levy  opened  a 
school  to  teach  sewing  and  embroidery  and  the 
"rudiments  of  reading  and  writing.”  Art  needle¬ 
work  was  considered  a  necessary  accomplishment 
for  young  ladies  and  the  old  “Samplers”  possessed 
by  so  many  families  bear  testimony  to  their  skill. 
In  1794  John  Clagett  advertized  for  a  “gram¬ 
matical  teacher”  to  whom  he  offered  a  liberal  sal¬ 
ary.  The  following  year  Mr.  Barrett  started  a  class 
in  French.  In  1797  an  English  and  Latin  school 
was  advertised. 

It  was  many  ftears  before  there  was  any  great 
progress  m  popular  education,  but  there  were  many 
well  educated  and  refined  people.  They  did  not 
read  many  books,  for  they  lacked  the  great  abund¬ 
ance  possessed  by  the  people  of  today,  but  what  they 
did  read  was  worth  reading.  In  the  home  of  every 
gentleman  could  be  found  a  few  books,  either 
translations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics, 
or  the  best  of  the  English  authors.  But  few  novels 
were  read,  and  among  them  was  pretty  apt  to  be 
found  a  copy  of  Piekling’s  Works.  Now  and  then 
we  meet  with  a  notice  in  the  paper  asking  for  the 
return  of  some  book  which  had  been  loaned. 

There  was  a  society  in  the  County  which 
could  boast  of  refinement  and  luxury.  The  gro- 
(W  advertised  expensive  wines,  chocolate,  teas, 
olives,  capers,  anchovies  and  many  articles  found 
now  only  at  the  best  groceries.  Many  citizens 
possessed  coaches  upon  which  a  license  or  tax  had 
to  he  paid,  which  wag  fixed  by  an  official  who  in¬ 
spected  all  the  coaches  in  the  County.  Some  of 
the  families  boasted  of  harpsichords,  pianos,  and 
“house  organs.”  The  people  were  not  only  inn.-to- 


al,  but-  fond  of  amusements  which  upon  occasion 
took  a  noisy  character.  Bishop  Asbury  of  the 
Methodist  Church  visited  the  town  in  1776,  soon 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  found 
tlig  whole  population,  as  he  thought,  beating 
drums,  firing  guns  and  dram  drinking — impress¬ 
ing  the  worthy  gentleman  with  the  belief  that  the 
place  was  entirely  given  over  to  Satan.  There 
were  shooting  matches  just  such  as  the  one  describ¬ 
ed  in  Cooper’s  “Pioneers.”  A  tavern  keeper  who 
wished  to  attract  custom  would  advertise  a  deer, 
a  turkey  or  some  other  prize  to  be  shot  for,  each 
person  entering  the  list  paying  a  certain  sum. 
In  nearly  the  same  way  money  was  made  by  hunt¬ 
ing.  A  bear  or  elk  would  be  captured  and  a 
grand  hunt  arranged  for  a  certain  day  when  the 
animal  was  liberated,  chased  and  recaptured. 
Strolling  players  often  visited  Hagerstown,  and 
gave  exhibitions  in  the  taverns  or  the  Court  House 
and  in  May,  If  fj,  a  male  camel  “from  the  deserts 
of  Arabia”  was  exhibited  in  the  town.  In  Dr. 
Sehnebly’s  barn  an  African  lion  was  exhibited.  In 
April  1791,  McGrath’s  Company  of  commedians 
appeared  “in  Hagerstown  at  the  Theatre”  in  the 
tragedy  of  “Revenge.” 

McGrath’s  Company  of  actors  frequently  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  town.  Nearly  every  summer  it 
would  go  to  Baltimore  and  stop  in  Hagerstown 
for  a  week  or  more.  McGrath  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  people  and  there  was  genuine  sorrow  at 
the  announcement  of  his  death  in  1799,  His 
Theatre  m  Hagerstown  was  Mr.  Peek’s  ball-room 
in  the  Indian  King  'Tavern,  and  hss  the  gurtam 
would  rise  before  sunset.  An  address  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Elizabethtown  and  a  patriotic  song  com¬ 
posed  by.  Mrs.  Douglas  were  sometimes  announced. 
The  plays  were  “Douglas,”  “George  Barnwell,” 
“The  London  Merchant,”  which  were  always  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  farce  such  as  “Barnabv  Brittle” 
or  “A  Wife  at  Wit’s  End,”  “The  Poor  Soldier.” 
Another  company,  “Hamilton  &  Co.,  treated  the 
people  to  such  plays  as  “Macbeth,”  “The  School 
for  Keandal”  and  “Romeo  and  Juliet.” 

An  amusing  incident  relating  to  Hagerstown 
in  17119  is  told  in  John  “Bernard's.  Retrospections 
in  America,”  Bernard  belonged  to  a  company  of 
English  actors  of  high  standing  who  were  making 
a  tour  of  the  United  States.  They  came  to  Hag¬ 
erstown  to  play.  Mr.  Bernard  relates  his  exper¬ 
ience  as  follows: 

“Du  tift:  second  Slight  of  our  entertainment  at 
Hagerstown,  we  were  opposed  by  an  exhibition 
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wliich  drew  at  a  draught  every  spectator  engaged 
to  us.  This  was  the  first  importation  of  a  Barthol¬ 
omew  fair  novelty  I  had  met  with  in  the  States, 
and  did  not  yield  to  the  most  extraordinary  in  my 
recollection.  It  was  thus  announced. 

“  “This  day  is  introduced  to  the  American 
public  the  far  famed  monster  of  Madagascar 
called  the  one-horned  Boukabekabus,  whose  age, 
powers  and  dimensions  have  never  been  discovered, 
and  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  the 
end  of  time.  He  will  eat,  or  drink  any  given 
quantity  of  wine,  read  or  write  like  any  ordinary 
gentleman,  etc.  On  Thursday  after  performing 
all  these  feats  he  will'  exceed  himself,  &c.  After 
astonishing  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  the  pro¬ 
prietor  pants  to  submit  this  curiosity  to  the 
Judges  of  Hagerstown/ 

“I  prevailed  on  Cooper  to  accompany  me  to 
see  a  phenomenon,  which  evidently  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  Lennen’s,  when  we  discovered  that 
the  extraordinary  monster  consisted  of  an  ordinary 
bull’s  hide,  surmounted  by  the  canvas  head  of  a 
unicorn  and  distended  by  wooden  ribs, ^containing 
a  man  in  the  interior  who  roared  through  a  trum¬ 
pet  and  flickered  a  pair  of  candles  in  the  glass  eyes 
to  give  them  a  mysterious  aspect.  We  also  found 
that  the  ingenious  and  modest  impostor  was  no 
other  than  a  runaway  tailor  from  our  wardrobe 
who  had  carried  with  him  all  the  materials  for  his 
exhibition.  After  this  appeal  to  the  critical  acu¬ 
men  of  Hagerstown  (a  proper  refuge  for  outcasts) 
we  felt  disclined  to  continue  in  the  lists  so  re¬ 
turned  to  Alexandria.” 

In  September,  1799,  the  first  circus  was  exhib¬ 
ited  in  Hagerstown.  It  was  “Rickett’s  Equestrian 
Circus,”  and  the  attractions  were  horsemanship, 
vaulting,  etc.  The  price  of  admission  was  one  dollar. 
But  the  principal  amusement  then  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  was  horse  racing.  It  was  useless 
for  moralists  to  write  and  declaim  against  it,  as 
they  did,  it  was  firmly  rooted  as  an  institution  in 
the  County  and  nothing  could  induce  the  people 
to  abandon  it.  Before  1790,  there  were  regular 
race  courses  at  Williamsport,  Hagerstown,  Funks- 
town,  and  Hancock.  The  last  named  race  course 
was  managed  by  John  Johnson  and  Caspar  Shaff- 
ner.  Those  at  Hagerstown  by  Jonathan  Hager 


*Frorrithe  Washington  Spy  July  9,  1794: 

A  list  of  letters  remaining  in  the  Post  Office  at 
Elizabethtown,  5th  July,  1794  for: 

Charles  F.  Brodhag,  Fort-Cumberland. 

John  Boggs,  Hagers-town. 


and  John  Ragan,  both  of  whom  kept  taverns. 
Every  autumn  there  were  trials  of  speed  and  great 
crowds  gathered  to  witness  them.  The  horses 
were  fine  and  liberal  purses  were  offered.  In 
1790,  the  Williamsport  races  were  for  three  miie 
heats  open  to  any  horse  carrying  nine  stone.  In 
1817  the  Grand  Jury  presented  the  annual  horse 
racing  as  a  grievance — “not  of  itself  a  violation 
of  the  law,  but  attended  by  profane  swearing, 
drunkenness,  &c.,  to  the  corruption  of  the  youth.” 
The  jury  earnestly  hoped  that  peaceable  citizens 
would  discontinue  the  practice.  But  peaceable 
citizens  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  horse¬ 
racing  went  on  for  many  years.  Great  attention 
was  paid  to  raising  horses,  and  it  was  customary 
to  parade  fine  horses  through  the  streets  of  the 
town.  This  became  a  public  nuisance,  and  was 
prohibited  by  a  town  ordinance.  In  1793  it  was 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  announce 
in  the  Spy  “that  the  beautiful  and  remarkably  ele¬ 
gant  imported  horse  “Sportsman”  of  the  real 
Hunter  breed,  is  to  pass  through  town  today  on  his 
way  to  his  present  owner,  George  Clarke,  Esq.,  of 
Green  Castle.”  Apparently  Washington  County 
was  not  alone  in  attention  to  horse  racing  for  one 
day  in  June,  1791,  the  post  man  from  Baltimore 
came  with  no  mail  and  his  excuse  to  the  disgusted 
editor  was  that  when  he  left  Baltimore,  a  horse 
race  was  in  progress  and  the  postoffice  was  closed 
in  consequence,  so  that  he  could  not  get  his  mail. 
This  excuse  the  editor  received  With  some  incred¬ 
ulity.  But  all  communication  with  the  outside 
world  was  infrequent  and  uncertain.  But  one 
mail  a  week  was  received  from  Baltimore.  In  the 
winter  the  roads  were  frequently  in  such  bad  con¬ 
dition  as  to  be  impassable.  The  Spy  of  January 
6,  1791  expresses  the  thanks  of  the  printer  “to 
the  gentleman  who  sent  him  a  late  Baltimore  pa¬ 
per.  As  the  post  arrives  so  seldom  and  precarious 
during  the  winter  the  editor  will  receive  every 
communication  with  thanks."  The  regular  course 
in  1792  was  for  the  mail  to  leave  Baltimore  at  3 
o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  proceed 
through  Frederick  to  Sharpsburg  then  on  through 
Hagerstown  to  Ohambersburg,  arriving  at  the 
latter  place  at  7  o’clock  on  Monday  evening  or 
more  likely  at  7  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning.* 


John  Campbell,  near  Hancock-town. 

George  Duncan,  care  James  Erwin,  Mercersburg. 
Michael  Fallon,  care  Daniel  Hufe,  Iron  Master. 
James  Foard,  Washington  County. 

Isaac  Houfer,  Hager’s-town. 
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This  was  under  the  early  organization  of  the  IT. 
S.  Post  Office  Department.  f£ta@  years  previous¬ 
ly  Samuel  Osgood,  of  Massachusetts,  had  become 
the  first  Post  Master  General  of  the  United  States 
with  but  a  single  clerk  to  assist  him  in  attending 
to  the  affairs  of  the  seventy-five  post  offices  the 
country  then  contained.  There  were  but  two  in 
Washington  County  Sharpsburg  and  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  and  none  between  the  latter  place  and  Cliarn- 
bersburg.  There  was  great  carelessness  and  in- 
dilferenec  upon  the  part  of  the  mail  carriers  who 
did  not  seem  to  care  very  much  whether  they  went 
empty  handed  or  not.  The  carrier  from  Baltimore 
returning  from  Chambersbipg,  would  bring  the 
Philadelphia  papers  to  Hagerstown  but  sometimes 
he  came  without  them,  rather  than  wait  a  few 
minutes  for  the  pouch  to  be  made  ready.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  IT  95,  another  post  route  was  established 
through  the  County,  namely,  from  York,  Pa.,  to 
Martinsburg,  Va.  This  involved  another  change 
in  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  Spy.  During 
the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  Robert  Rochester 
was  Post  Master  at  Hagerstown. 

In  1 1 9li  the  office  was  removed  to  a  house 
known  as  “Mt.  Hart,”  probably  one  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  Col.  Thomas  Hart.  When  a  mail  was 
received,  the  door  was  closed,  but  there  was  such 
a  constant  knocking  for  admission,  that  the  post¬ 
master  hit  upon  a  device  to  protect  himself  from 
the  annoyance.  When  the  mail  bag  had  been 
opened,  and  the  letters  were  ready  for  delivery  a 
white  flag  was  displayed  from  one  of  the  windows 
and  public  notice  was  given,  that  under  no  circuum 
stances  would  the  door  be  opened  until  the  flag  was 
out.  On  Monday  morning  such  letters  and  news¬ 
papers,  addressed  to  citizens  of  Hagerstown,  as  had 
not  been  called  for  were  dispatched  to  the  persons 
for  whom  they  were  intended,  by  a  carrier.  The 
letters  and  papers  now  received  and  distributed 
at  Hagerstown  in  a  single  day  are  more  than  were 
then  received  in  the  whole  of  Washington  County 
in  twelve  months.  In  1793,  Robert  Rochester 
had  been  succeeded  as  postmaster  by  Nathaniel 
Rochester.  In  lSSf  John  Ragan  had  started  a 


stage  line  which  left  his  tavern  on  Tuesday  for 
Baltimore  via  Frederick  and  New  Market,  reached 
Baltimore  Wednesday  and  returned  to  Hagerstown 
oil  Saturday.  Plagerstown  contained  at  this  time 
about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  but  it  was  rela¬ 
tively  a  much  more  important  place,  at  that  period 
and  for  many  years  after,  than  it  is  at  present.  It 
was  the  business  centre  of  a  large  territory  and 
was  a  distributing  point  for  a  large  part 
of  the  Western  territory  just  then  open¬ 
ing  up.  A  great  part  of  its  produce  was 
brought  here  and  sold,  and  provisions  taken 
hack.  In  September,  1791,  there  was  a  drought 
all  over  the  country,  and  especially  through  the 
western  portion  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  cattle,  some  from  Virginia  and  some  driv¬ 
en  through  the  wilderness  from  Kentucky,  cross¬ 
ed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport  and  were  brought 
to  Hagerstown  for  sale.  This  largely  extended 
traffic  furnishes  us  with  an  explanation  of  the 
great  number  of  stores  in  the  town,  apparently 
so  disproportionate  to  its  size.  These  merchants 
not  only  sold  goods  but  they  were  shippers  of 
produce  to  the  coast.  A  large  proportion  of  their 
business  Was  by  barter.  For  the  dry  goods  and 
groceries  they  sold,  and  which  many  of  them  re¬ 
ceived  upon  direct  consignment  from  Hull  Eng¬ 
land,  they  took  in  payment  wheat,  rye,  tobacco, 
spelz,  oats,  flax,  butter,  tallow,  bees  wax,  &c.,  and 
maple  sugar.  This  last  commodity  was  brought 
down  from  Cumberland.  Flat  bottom  boats 
brought  wheat,  deer,  skins  aud  hams  down  the 
Potomac  from  Cumberland  to  Williamsport.  At 
this  time  wheat  was  worth  five  shillings  a  bushel, 
rye  3s  9d ;  corn  2s  9d. ;  whiskey,  3s  9d ;  tub 
butter,  sd ,  beeswax,  20d  to  22d ;  flax  Is  6d. 
Among  the  merchants  of  Hagerstown,  the  princi¬ 
ple  firm  was.  that  of  Hart  &  Rochester,  who  kept 
a  large  stock  of  dry  goods.  In  1792  ,this  firm 
dissolved,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Hart  & 
Son.  Nathaniel  Rouhrsstex  continued  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  business  in  partnership  with  Robert 
Rochester,  until  June,  1794,  when  he  closed  up  the 
concern  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 


Frederick  Heife,  Hager’s-Town. 

John  Hukill,  Salisbury  Manor,  Washington  County. 
Daniel  Hughes,  Esq.,  Hagerstown,  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty,  to  be  forwarded  by  Andrew  Blake  Garden¬ 
er  (2  letters.) 

Robert  Hughes,  Esquire. 

John  Kinning,  care  of  ’Sqr.  Henderson  near  Green- 
Castle. 

Michael  or  Martin  Markley,  Hagerstown. 


Tobias  M’Gaughey,  to  be  called  for  at  the  Post-Office. 
Stephen  M’Claskey,  Hagerstown. 

John  M’Lane  at  Mr.  Taylor’s  Hagerstown. 

David  Park,  Allegany  County,  Maryland. 

Henry  Seybert,  Distiller  at  Nichs,  Swingles. 

William  Scott,  Long  Meadows. 

George  Tiginger,  near  Hagerstown. 

John  Tenent,  to  George  Clarke  Green  Castle. 

Daniel  Toneyry,  Williams-port. 
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the  manufacture  of  ropes  and  nails.  Other 
prominent  merchants  wore  M.  &  W.  Van  Lear, 
Alexander  and  Hezekiah  Clagett  who  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  1791  by  Alexander  and  Benjamin  Clag¬ 
ett  “dealers  in  Dry  Goods  and  Wet  Goods.’’  Benja¬ 
min  Clagett  married  Jennet,  daughter  of  Win. 
Lee  ;  J  ohn  and  Hezekiah  Clagett ;  Darvan  &  Tier- 
nan;  Geiger  &  Harry,  dry  goods  and  grocers,  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  Square;  Janies  Fergu¬ 
son  &  Co.,  wholesale  and  retail.  Ferguson  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  died  about  1830  at  an 
advanced  age;  Henry  and  Jacob  Hoover,  dealers 
in  French  burrs;  John  Lee  at  the  sign  of  the 
’"Sugar  Loaf ;”  Rezin  Davis  at  the  sign  of 
‘"Gen.  Washington;”  his  residence  was  on  the  east 
side  of  South  Potomac  street,  a  few  doors  from 
the  Square  on  the  lot  long  owned  by  Alexander 
Armstrong.  He  was  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  24th 
Reg.  of  Md.  Militia  but  resigned  in  April  1799, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Wrn.  Fitzliugh.  Thompson 
&  Kean  in  the  front  room  of  Capt.  Ott’s  Tavern; 
Wm.  Lee,  John  and  Peter  Miller  who  dissolved  in 
1793  and  were  succeeded  by  Peter  Miller  &  Co.; 
Christopher  Adler,  Ogle  &  Hall,  “in  the  Main 
street  leading  to  the  Western  country,  three  doors 
above  Col.  Rochester’s;”  Basil  &  Richard  Brooks, 
the  latter  married  a  daughter  of  John  Ragan; 
Luke  Tiernan  was  succeeded  in  1796  by  K.  Owen 
&  Co.;  Baltzer  Goll  was  not  only  a  leading  mer¬ 
chant,  but  a  prominent  and  public  spirited  citizen 
of  the  County  for  many  years.  He  died  in  May 
1799,  leaving  a  young  widow  and  6  children.  He 
was  succeeded  in  business  in  1796  by  Alexander 
Kennedy,  who  married  Miss  Stephen,  of  Berkley 
County;  Clagett  &  Foreman;  Devalt  &  Lissinger, 
Jas.  Kendal,  who  was  a  son-in-law  of  Col.  J. 
Stull;  Frederick  Miller  &  Co.,  apothecaries,  at  the 
sign  of  the  golden  mortar  between  the  Court 
House  and  Ragan’s  Tavern;  Francis  Foreman  & 
Co.,  who  started  trade  about  1797;  Aaron  Joseph, 
Jeweller^,  at  John  Ragan's  Indian  King  Tavern. 
Among  the  stores  in  the  County  outside  of  Hag¬ 
erstown  was  that  of  John  Smurr,  near  Swengle’s 
Mill,  a  short  distance  from  Williamsport.  He 
dealt  more  especially  in  drums  in  1794,  an  article 
of  merchandise  in  great  demand  about  that  time. 
In  Williamsport  were  the  stores  of  James  Brown 
&  Co.,  who  dissolved  in  1794;  Jeremiah  Evans  and 
Charles  Shanks,  who  were  partners  until  1793 ; 
Rudolphus  Brill ;  J  ohn  Kennedy  &  Co.,  who  opened 
a  store  on  North  Potomac  street  in  the  town  in 
1797;  Jacob  T.  Towson;  and  P.  De  Vecmon.  In 


Ilaricocktown  were  the  stores  of  Samuel  McFerran 
and  Joseph  and  Henry  Protzinan. 

The  people  who  came  to  town  to  deal  at  the 
stores  had  no  lack  of  accommodation,  for  the 
taverns  were  very  numerous.  In  1791,  Feter 
Shaffner  took  Beltzhoover’s  tavern  and  changed 
its  name  to  the  “Sign  of  the  General  Washington.” 
Beltzhoovcsr  then  lived  in  a  large  brick  house  next 
door  to  his  tavern,  probably  the  old  Dorsey  house. 
He  afterward  resumed  the  tavern  keeping  busi¬ 
ness  in  1793.  John  Ragan  kept  the  “Indian  King 
tavern”  in  the  Main  street  leading  from  the  Court 
House  to  the  Western  country.  He  was  succeeded 
in  179 1  by  Thomas  Crab.  From  the  Indian  King, 
Crab  took  Adam  Ott’s  tavern  at  the  sign  of  the 
“Shipp.”  This  house  stood  where  the  Ploover  House 
later  stood.  Crab  was  succeeded  at  the  Indian 
King  by  Mr.  Peck,  In  connection  with  the  Hotel 
Peck  had  a  summer  garden  where  he  served  tea, 
coffee  and  syllabub.  In  1799  Peck  went  to  Bal¬ 
timore  and  took  the  Columbia  Inn.  Wil¬ 
liam  Mackey  kept  the  “Indian  Queen"’  on 
North  Potomac  street;  James  Downey  kept 
the  “American  Arms”  on  the  Main  street  leading 
to  the  Western  country,  and  Capp’s  tavern.  On 
the  public  square,  fronting  the  Court  House, 
stood  the  Fountain  Inn,  kept  in  1797  by  Jonathan 
Hager.  This  was  a  favorite  place  for  Independ¬ 
ence  clay  celebrations.  This  Jonathan  Hager  set¬ 
tled  in  the  valley  not  many  wars  after  his 
namesake  the  founder  of  the  town,  with  whom,  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  he  was  not  related. 
He  was  a  man  of  excellent  character  and  a  pop¬ 
ular  and  good  citizen.  For  some  years  he  kept  a 
tavern  in  Chambersburg  but  returned  to  Hagers¬ 
town  about  1796.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Army  and  it  is  stated  in  his  obituary 
that  “he  lived  in  Hagerstown  when  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  was  a  howling  wilderness.”  If 
this  be  true,  he  must  have  come  here  at  an  early 
age  for  he  was  only  nine  years’  old  when  the  town 
was  laid  .out,  having  been  born  in  1753.  He  died 
February  16,  1823. 

In  Williamsport,  there  was  the  tavern  at  the 
Sign  of  General  Washington,  opened  by  George 
Bishop  in  October  1793 ;  and  in  Hancoektown  the 
tavern  was  at  the  sign  of  the  “Ship/’  Previously 
to  1792  it  was  kept  by  John  Donavan.  In  that 
year  it  was  taken  by  Caspar  Shaffner. 

The  newspaper  gives  but  little  insight  into 
the  political  affairs  of  the  time,  hut  that  little 
furnishes  a  curious  contrast  to  the  customs  of  the 
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present  time.  In  a  communication  addressed  to 
the  printer  in  October,  1190,  an  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
date  at  an  election  which  had  just  taken  place 
complained  bitterly .  because  he  had  ‘‘observed  at 
almost  every  door  in  Elizabeth  Town  a  printed  piece 
of  yours  entitled  ‘Result  of  the  Election.’  It  was 
so  new  and  extraordinary  that  I  wish  the  same 
error  never  to  be  committed  by  a  printer  whom  I 
respect  and  have  from  his  first  coming  here  en¬ 
deavored  to  support.  The  errors  are,  first,  insert¬ 
ing  the  number  of  votes  the  gentleman  elected  had, 
and  second,  mentioning  a  gentleman  who  was  not 
elected.”  For  this  gross  breach  of  propriety  the 
printer  made  a  suitable  apology.  All  that  was 
said  about  the  election  was  in  the  extra  for  the 
regular  issue  contains  but  little  mention  of  it. 
This  Congressional  District  was  composed  of  Alle¬ 
gany,  Washington  and  a  portion  of  Frederick 
i  counties.  Col.  Thomas  Sprigg  was  the  first  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Congress.  The  candidates  were 
selected  by  commissioners  from  the  different  coun¬ 
ties  who  were  appointed  “to  confer  and  secure  a 
respectable  representation  in  Congress  at  the  ensu¬ 
ing  election.” 

In  the  spring  of  1791,  a  movement  began 
which  has  continued  until  the  present  day — the 
emigration  of  people  from  the  County  to  the 
West,  which  has  peopled  many  important  sections 
of  country  with  Washington  County  folk.  There 
is  a  Maryland  settlement  in  Northern  Illinois, 
with  Polo  for  its  centre,  which  is  almost  entirely 
peopled  from  our  County.  In  1791,  and  pre¬ 
viously,  Kentucky  was  the  western  frontier  and  its 
rich  soil  and  excellent  climate  had  just  begun  to 
attract  immigration.  A  wilderness  intervened, 
which  had  to  be  traversed  at  a  great  cost  of  labor 
and  patience;  but  the  tide  of  emigration  was 
strong  for  many  years.  A  Frenchman,  M.  Lacas- 
Sifjne,  and  others  who  owned  great  tracts  of  land 
in  the  new  territory,  had  agents  in  Hagerstown 
and  neighboring  towns  for  the  sale  of  their  lands 
and  the  promotion  of  emigration  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio.  In  this  county  Lacassagne’s  agents  were 
James  Chepline,  of  Sharpsburg;  Col.  Thomas 
Sprigg,  Col.  John  .  Barnes,  Nathaniel  Morgan  and 
Dr.  Henry  Schnebley,  leading  and  influential  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  County.  The  Orndorff  family  from 
Mt.  Pleasant,  near  Sharpsburg,  emigrated  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  at  an  early  period.  Among  them  was 
Christopher  Orndorff,  who  settled  in  Logan  County 
where  his  wife,  Mary,  died  in  1823.  Col.  Hynes 
a  rich  farmer  near  Haneoektown,  went  in  1792. 


In  March,  1791,  a  party  of  fifty,  left  Funkstown 
and  journeyed  through  the  wilderness  to  the  new 
land.  They  took  with  them  the  baggage  of  “that 
good  old  man”  Jacob  Funk,  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Jerusalem  or  Funkstown,  who  followed  in 
a  few  clays,  probably  overtaking  the  party  on  the 
way.  Frederick  Rohrer  left  the  County  in  1793 
for  a  “distant  part,”  probably  Kentucky,  and 
left  a  large  number  of  town  lots  and  other  proper¬ 
ly  in  the  hands  of  Baltzer  Goll,  Luke  Tiernan  and 
Jacob  Rohrer  for  sale.  Among  the  first  emigrants 
to  leave  for  the  wilds  of  Kentucky  was  Captain 
John  Reynolds,  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army.  He  sold  his  property  in  Washington 
County,  took  leave  of  his  aged  parents  and  'friends 
and  set  off  in  the  latter  part  of  1778  for  the 
West,  traversing  a  wilderness  almost  from  the 
time  of  leaving  home.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  seven  children,  a  Mrs.  Harden  and 
her  two  children,  Mrs.  Malotte  and  five  children, 
Capt.  Daniel  Stull,  Robert  Dewier,  Ralph  Naylor, 
a  white  servant,  and  a  colored  girl  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Reynolds.  The  party  spent  the  winter  near 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  not  far  from  Pittsburg  and 
in  March  1779,  they  embarked  in  two  boats  to 
reach  their  destination  lower  down  the  river.  One 
boat  contained  Captain  Reynolds  and  all  the  per¬ 
sons  above  named.  The  other  boat  contained 
Reynolds’  cattle  and  horses  and  was  in  charge  of 
men  employed  by  him. 

The  boats  had  come  to  Long  Reach  about  fifty 
miles  below  Wheeling.  Here  the  children  became 
tired,  and  the  party  landed ;  but  traces  of  a  recent 
Indian  encampment  were  discovered  and  they  im¬ 
mediately  re-embarked  and  pushed  out  into  the 
stream.  The  current  carried  the  boats  near,  the 
northern  shore,  and  as  they  approached  a  point 
of  land  a  volley  of  rifle  bullets  was  poured  upon 
the  boat  in  which  were  Captain  Reynolds  and 
his  family.  The  Captain  was  asleep  with  his 
head  in  his  wife's  lap.  The  man  who  was  stear- 
ing  was  killed.  Reynolds  grasped  his  rifle  and 
arose  to  his  feet  but  as  he  did  so,  a  bullet  crashed 
through  his  brain  and  he  died  instantly.  The 
horrified  woman  was  induced  to  lie  down  but  not 
until  a  bullet  had  gone  through  her  bonnet.  The 
fire  was  returned,  and  one  Indian  was  killed,  but 
the  boat  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore  and 
a  number  of  Indians  swam  out  and  took  possession 
of  it.  Three  of  the  occupants  of  the  boat  were 
killed  and  the  remaining  nineteen  were  carried 
into  captivity.  The  cargo  of  the  boat  was  an  lm- 
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mense  prize  for  the  savages  and  consisted  largely 
of  dry  goods  and  other  merchandise  in  which  Rey¬ 
nolds  had  invested  his  whole  fortune. 

The  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  these  un¬ 
fortunate  people  is  thrilling  in  its  details  and 
heartrending.  They  were  tortured  and  persecuted 
and  suffered  from  weariness  and  hunger.  Mrs. 
Reynolds  saw  her  little  girls  fall  by  the  way  from 
weakness  and  want  of  food  and  was  in  constant 
terror  lest  they  should  he  unable  to  rise  again,  in 
which  case  she  knew  they  would  be  tomahawked. 
They  were  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  several 
times  for  the  amusement  of  the  party,  'phis 
pastime  consisted  in  compelling  the  prisoners  to 
run  through  an  avenue  of  Indians,  who  rained 
cruel  blows  upon  them  as  they  passed.  Capt. 
Reynold’s  son,  John,  one  day  disappeared  from  the 
party,  and  the  mother  was  convinced  that  he  had 
been  killed.  But  she  afterwards  recovered  him  as 
we  shall  see.  He  finally  returned  to  Hagerstown, 
where  he  lived  many  years  as  a  respected  and  hon¬ 
ored  citizen,  Major  John  Reynolds.  He  died 
about  the  year  1830. 

Soon  after  this  two  of  the  children,  Elizabeth 
and  a  little  son,  William,  then  in  his  third  year, 
were  torn  from  the  arms  of  the  mother,  who,  with 
some  of  her  other  children,  was  carried  by  a 
war  party  to  Fort  Detroit.  The  little  boy  and 
girl  were  taken  to  one  of  the  Delaware  towns  on 
the  Scioto.  William  was  kept  by  the  chief,  who 
was  called  Peter,  as  his  property.  Peter  gave  Eliz¬ 
abeth  to  his  wife’s  sister.  At  this  settlement  was 
also  Peter  Malott  and  several  white  women,  whose 
business  it  was  to  work  corn  and  do  all  the  domes¬ 
tic  work.  Elizabeth  was  near  enough  to  her  little 
brother  to  see  him  occasionally.  She  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  squaw 
who  had  possession  of  her,  and  received  humane 
treatment.  The  party  had  now  and  then  to  en¬ 
dure  famine,  when  the  corn  crop  had  been  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  the  chase  had  been  unsuccessful.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  party  returning  from  the  war  path 
brought  a  captive  white  woman  from  Kentucky 
through  the  Scioto  village.  This  woman  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  Elizabeth  and  learn  her 
history.  The  little  girl  begged  her,  if  she  ever 
escaped  from  the  Indians  to  send  word  of  her 
place  of  captivity  to  her  uncles,  Joseph  Reynolds 
and  Robert  Smith,  of  Washington  County,  Mary¬ 
land.  She  also  sent  a  message  to  her  father 
who  she  seems  to  have  thought  might  still  be  alive. 
In  the  meantime  the  devoted  mother  was  at  De¬ 


troit,  planning  and  working  for  the  rescue  of  her 
children,  who  were  scattered  abroad  throughout  the 
wilderness.  To  gather  these  again  to  her  arms 
was  a  task  which  might  well  have  appeared  hope¬ 
less  to  the  most  sanguine,  and  appalling  to  the 
bravest  heart.  But  the  brave  woman  never  de¬ 
spaired.  She  had  arrived  at  Detroit,  forlorn  and 
in  a  deplorable  condition  of  weariness  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  Her  captors  had  deprived  her  of  nearly  all 
of  her  clothing  and  she  had  but  little  to  wear 
except  a  ragged  blanket.  Some  ladies  offered  to 
take  her  little  girls  as  nurses  for  their  children, 
but  she  refused  to  let  them  go,  and  the  next  day 
they  sent  her  a  supply  of  suitable  clothing.  From 
this  time  onward  she  made  some  money  by  sewing, 
and  received  regular  rations  from  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  for  herself  and  her  children,  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Whilst  in  Detroit,  a  Captain  Reynolds 
of  the  British  Army,  hearing  her  name,  and  that 
she  was  from  Maryland,  obtained  an  introduction 
to  her.  He  told  her  he  was  from  Maryland,  which 
he  had  left,  when  the  war  broke  out,  to  join  his 
Majesty’s  service,  and  that  he  wished-  to  find 
whether  he  could  trace  any  relationship  with  her 
husband.  Mrs.  Eynolds  told  him  she  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  make  the  inquiry  as  she  did  not  wish  her 
children  to  claim  kin  with  a  Tory. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  soon  prevailed  upon  the  British 
commander  to  send  parties  in  search  of  her  other 
children.  These  messengers  went  out  provided 
with  a  great  quantity  of  rum,  found  them  all  and 
induced  their  possessors  to  bring  them  to  Detroit, 
and  claim  the  twenty  pounds  reward  which  was 
given  for  each  prisoner  or  scalp  brought  in  by  the 
Indians.  In  this  wav  all  were  recovered  except 
Joseph,  the  eldest,  who  had  been  adopted  by  a 
chief  near  Detroit,  and  was  designed  to  succeed 
him  in  command  of  the  tribe.  Him  the  mother 
succeeded  in  abducting  while  the  warriors  were  all 
absent  from  the  wigwam.  The  boy  was  secreted 
until  her  departure.  The  Indians  made  desperate 
endeavors  to  recover  him,  and  to  kidnap  the  other 
children.  John  had  been  purchased  on  the  Upper 
Sandusky  by  a  Mr.  Robinson,  who,  after  learning 
who  he  was,  brought  him  to  Detroit  and  delivered 
him  to  his  mother  from  whom  he  had  been  sepa¬ 
rated  since  early  in  their  captivity.  The  party 
which  had  brought  Elizabeth  to  Detroit  had  left 
little  William  in  the  Delaware  settlement.  It  was 
in  October  that  Elizabeth  left  him  and  the  mother 
was  almost  distracted  with  grief  at  not  getting 
him  hack.  One  day  about  the  middle  of  Decern- 
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Ir'1%  m  Elizabeth  went  past  I lu>  Council  house  door 
for  water,  an  officer  called  her  to  eOSafe  and  see 
her  little  brother.  She:  ran  eagerly  forward  and 
there  saw  the  little  fellow.  The  officer  restrained 
lifir  from  speaking  to  him  to  see  whether  he  would 
know  her.  He  looked  up  and  saw  her  and  said, 
“It  is  my  Betsy.”  She  ran  for  her  mother  who 
was  electrified  with  joy.  The  little  boy,  after 
soil  i  e  difficulty,  recognized  her  also.  The  com¬ 
mandant  redeemed  him  and  restored  him  to  his 
mother.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  mother  with,  her  little  ones  as  they 
were  restored  to  her  WAS?  pathetic  to  the  highest 
degree. 

The  kind  commandant  soon  put  the  whole 
ptttty  on  a  vessel  and  sent  them  to  Montreal.  In 
that  city  Mrs.  Reynolds  met  an  American  prisoner 
whom  mb  knew  and  she  set  to  work  to  get  him  a 
compass  and  a  tinder  box  to  assist  him  in  escaping. 
He  had  already  made  an  attempt,  but  for  lack  of 
a  compass  had  got  lost  in  the  woods  and  been  re¬ 
captured  by  the  Indians.  As  he  was  about  making 
the  -scorn!  attempt,  the  news  of  peace  arrived. 
Mrs.  l!<onol(3s»  her  children  and  nineteen  other 
prisoners  were  landed  in  the  United  States,  and 
conveyed  to  New  York.  Here  they  met  General 
Washhiatoh  "'bo  gave  them  a  pass.  They  set  sail 
for  Philadelphia.  There  this  remarkable  woman 
hired  a  wagon  and  drove  hack  to  her  old  home  in 
Washington  County.  As  the  party,  all  of  whom 
were  suppivod  bv  their  friends  to  be  yet  in 
captivity  with  fife  Indians,  approached  the  house 
of  Captain  Remolds’  father,  one  of  the  boys  ran 
ahead.  As  he  went  into  the  house  he  was  asked 
whose  little  boy  lie  was  and  replied:  “Captain 


John  Reynolds.”  The  astonished  old  man  looked 
down  the  road  and  there  saw  his  dead  son’s  entire 
family  approaching.  The  heroic  woman  had 
brought  her  whole  past  back,  safe  and  sound,  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  single  member.  Major  John 
Reynolds,  one  of  the  boys  as  has  been  already  said, 
became  a  respected  citizen  of  Hagerstown,  living 
here  mail)'  years.  Another  son,  Joseph,  married 
Betsy  the  daughter  of  Capt.  William  Heyser  in 
Ilgij.  William  left  the  county  and  went  to  Balti¬ 
more  to  live  in  1194.  Little  Elizabeth  married  a 
man  Wolfkill  and  went  to  live  in  Urbana, 

Ollit).  Mr.  Joseph  Reynolds  who  recently  lived  in 
Hagerstown  and  who  was  a  son  of  Captain  John 
Reynolds’  cousin,  met  tips  lady  in  Urbana  when 
she  Wats  eighty  years  of  age.  She  told  him  this 
whole  narrative  of  her  adventures  among  the  In¬ 
dians.  Captain  John  Reynolds’  brother  devoted 
his  life  to  the  work  of  revenge  and  became  a 
celebrated  Indian  fighter.  Isaac  Reynolds,  the 
father  of  the  late  Joseph  Reynolds,  lived  on  the 
farm  more  recently  owned  by  Mr.  Wm.  Roulette 
near  Sharpsburg.  Thence  lie  removed  to  Balti¬ 
more.  William  Reynolds,  the  oldest,  of  the  child¬ 
ren  who  were  taken  into  captivity,  became  a 
wealthy  farmer  in  "Washington  Cmmtv.  He  lived 
on  a  fine  farm  near  Mt.  Aetna  Furnace  and  died 
there  October  7.  1823.  Before  his  death  he  had 
lost  his  property  by  going  security,* 

The  most  important  of  all  the  immigrants 
front  the  County  up  to  the  end  of  the  century  was 
Col.  Thomas  Hart,  who  left  for  Lexington,  Ken- 
tuckv,  on  Wednesday.  -Mar  27.  1794,  accomnanied 
by  his  family.  Col.  Hart  had  seven  children  only 
two  of  whom  were  living  when  their  mother,  Mrs. 


*The  narrative  of  the  adventure  of  one  of  the 
early  emigrants  from  Washington  County  to  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Ohio,  a  brave  woman,  will  give  an  insight 
into  the  life  of  those  hardy  pioneers  who  won  the 
West. 

“Among  the  first  adventurers  who  settled  on  the 
river  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling,  was  a  family  by 
the  name  of  Tomlinson.  Joseph  and  Samuel  were 
then  in  the  prime  of  life,  when,  in  the  year  1771,  they 
commenced  clearing  Grave  Creek.  The  cabin  of 
Joseph  was  built  on  the  elevated  second  bottom, 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  great  mound 
which  stood  on  his  possessions.  A  large  spring  of 
clear  cold  water  burst  out  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  house,  and  ran  along 
the  first  bottom  a  few  rods,  discharging  its  current 
into  Little  Grave  Creek.  Subsequently  several  famil¬ 
ies  joined  them,  and  by  the  time  the  Indian  war 
broke  out  in  1774,  they  were  able  to  build  and  man  a 
stout  block-house,  surrounded  by  pallisades,  which 


they  defended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  their 
post  during  that  season  of  war  and  bloodshed.  Peace 
was  made  with  the  savages  by  Gov.  Dunmore,  in  the 
fall  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Tomlinson’s  clearing  was  now  so  large  that 
he  thought  he  could  support  a  wife.  A  young  woman 
named  Elizabeth  Hartness,  whose  mother  lived  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Hagerstown,  in  Maryland,  had 
made  a  conquest  of  his  heart ’some  years  before, 
while  seeking  protection  within  the  walls  of  Swear¬ 
ingen's  fort,  with  her  widowed  mother  and  sisters, 
from  an  inroad  of  the  Indians.  Joseph  was  at  the 
time  employed  as  a  ranger,  for  the  settlement  around 
the  fort,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  Elizabeth 
when  quite  a  small  ,  girl.  She  was  now  eighteen 
years  old.  He  made  a  journey  across  the  mountains 
in  January,  1775,  and  they  were  married  within  the 
walls  of  the  fort. 

Mounted  on  horses,  they  commenced  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  her  new  home  the  last  of  January,  and  reach- 
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Susanna  lldrt,  died,  August  2(5,  1832,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  ol  eighty-six  years.  One  daughter, 
Eliza  TIart,  married  Dr.  Hi  chard  Pindle,  a  promi¬ 
nent  physician  ol  Washington  County,  one  who 
had  an  honorable  record  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army.  Dr.  Pindell  was  a  partner  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Dorsey  in  1803.  His  office  was  near  the  Square.  In 
1791  he  lived  about  three  miles  from  Hagerstown. 
He  was  the  first  Master  of  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge  of 
Masons,  which  was  organized  in  1802,  and  was 
elected  Grand  Master  in  1806,  About  1814  he 
moved  to  Kentucky  and  practiced  medicine  in  Lex¬ 
ington.  He  was  for  many  years  the  family  phy¬ 
sician  of  his  distinguished  brother-in-law  Clay. 
Mrs.  Pindell  died  in  August  1793.  Another 
daughter,  Sukey  Hart,  married  Samuel  Price,  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  Hagerstown  in  June  1794. 
After  reaching  Kentucky  a  third  daughter  married 
Henry  Clay  and  a  fourth  married  James  Brown, 
subsequently  minister  of  the  United  States  to 
France.  One  son,  the  gallant  C'apt.  Hart,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  Indian  war  and  fell  in  the 
massacre  on  the  Raisin  River  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Col.  Hart  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  useful  citizens  of  Washington 
County.  He  lived  a  number  of  years  on  his  farm 
on  Long  Meadows,  afterwards  the  Richard 


ed  his  little  log  cabin  on  the  5th  of  February.  After 
the  planting  of  his  cornfield  in  the  spring,  they 
again  mounted  their  horses  and  ,made  another  jour¬ 
ney  to  .the  vicinity  of  Hagerstown  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  her  mother  and  her  oldest  sister, 
Molly  Hartness.  The  old  lady  was  a  native  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  came  to  America  when  a  child.  Her  family 
name  was  Scott.  Her  other  two  daughters  were  mar¬ 
ried,  and  an  only  son  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians 
the  year  before  while  out  on  a  trading  expedition 
among  the  savages  on  the  waters  of  Big  Hocking, 
so  that  her  mother  and  Molly  were  quite  alone. 
Elizabeth  was  the  youngest  child  of  her  parent,  now 
in  her  sixty-second  year. 

Pack-horses  were  procured,  and  as  much  of  their 
household  goods  as  they  could  bring  in  this  way  were 
packed  over  the  mountains,  by  roads  which  at  this 
day  would  be  called  impassable.  “Where  there  is 
a  will  there  is  a  way;’’  and  many  things  then  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  pioneers,  would  now  be  thought  actu¬ 
ally  impossible.  The  old  lady  was  a  very  small 
woman,  but  animated  with  a  resolute,  adventurous 
spirit,  she  bore  the  journey  without  complaining. 

They  reached  their  wilderness  home  in  June, 
the  year  the  war  of  the  Revolution  commenced. 
Here  they  lived  with  constant  watchfulness,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Indians,  until  August,  1777,  when  their 
depredations  became  very  troublesome,  and  word 
was  brought  by  the  rangers  and  traders  that  a  large 


Ragan  farm,  awl  more  recently  owned  by  George 
W.  Harris  and  Wm.  Young.  Upon  this  farm  Mrs. 
Clay  was  born.  She  frequently  passed  through 
Hagerstown  in  after  years  in  company  with  her 
distinguished  husband,  and  was  here  for  a  night 
with  her  grand-daughter  in  1832  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Clay  was  nominated  for  President  of  the 
United  States  fey  the  National  Republican  conven¬ 
tion  at  Baltimore.  Upon  that  occasion  they  spent 
the  night  at  the  Globe  Tavern.  Col.  Hart’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  Hagerstown  when  he  came  here  to  live 
was  in  the  building  subsequently  Mclllicnny’s 
Tavern .  Tie  was  for  many  years  a  partner  of 
Nathaniel  Rochester  and  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm.  Shortly  before  he  left,  these  two  had  dis¬ 
solved  partnership  and  Col.  Hart  continued  in 
the  mercantile  business  in  the  firm  of  Thomas 
Hart  &  Sons.  This  is  the  commentary  of  the 
Washington  Spy  upon  Col.  Hart’s  departure.  “He 
was  an  old  and  very  respectable  citizen,  a  peculiar 
ornament  to  society,  a  great  admirer  of  order,  a 
warm  friend  to  the  rights  of  man.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  wondered  at  that  it  is  with  regret 
we  part  from  him  and  his  admirable  family.” 

Lucretia  Hart,  who  was  for  more  than  half 
a  century  the  wife  of  Henry  Clay,  was  born  at 
the  farm  at  Long  Meadows  near  Hagerstown  in 


body  of  Indians  were  on  their  way  to  destroy  the 
settlements  at  Grave  Creek  and  Wheeling.  A  council 
of  the  inhabitants  was  called,  when  it  was  decided 
to  abandon  the  settlement  and  retire  with  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  some  to  Wheeling  Fort,  and  others  to  the 
station  on  Monongahela,  near  Redstone  Old  Fort. 
Packing  up  their  household  goods,  with  their  only 
child,  they  placed  them  on  horseback,  and  driving 
their  cattle  before  them,  bid  a  sad  farewell  to  their 
pleasant  home.  They  left  seventeen  acres  of  corn, 
all  in  the  roasting  ear,  a  quantity  of  flax,  some  of  it 
dressed  ready  for  spinning,  with  their  hogs  and  fowls 
to  the  merciless  power  of  their  enemies. 

The  females  of  that  day  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  spinning  and  weaving,  all  their  apparel 
being  fabricated  with  their  own  hands,  from  mate¬ 
rials  grown  on  their  own  lands.  Flax  and  hemp  af¬ 
forded  a  large  portion  of  the  raw  articles;  some  had 
a  few  sheep,  but  they  were  scarce. 

In  a  few  hours  after  their  departure,  the  fort 
and  dwelling  houses  were  burnt  to  ashes,  and  their 
corn-fields  and  hogs  destroyed.  As  they  passed 
through  Wheeling,  Samuel,  who  was  a  single  man, 
thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  remain  and  assist  in 
defending  the  place  against  the  coming  attack.  He 
did  so,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  assault,  the  27th, 
while  out  reconnoitering  their  approach,  with  one 
Greathouse,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  killed. 
Joseph,  with  his  family,  and  that  of  Isaac  Williams, 
his  brother-in-law,  proceeded  on  to  the  vicinity  of 
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17. si.  While  Hits  -was  a  child  of  13  hot-  father. 
Col.  Hart,  emigrated  to  Lexington,  in  Ken- 
twkj,  which  was  then  a  village  containing  a  few 
log  huts.  In  1  i  1)7 ,  whom  she  was  sixteen  years 
of  age,  there  were  but  fifty  families  residing  in 
Lexington;  and  of  ail  that  beautiful  and  fertile 
country  surrounding  the  town,  but  a  small  part 
was  yet  in  cultivation.  The  primeval  forests  could 
be  seen  in  9®ry  direction  ;  panthers,  bears,  wolves, 
wild,  torteys  and  deer  were  frequently  shot  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  rude  court  house.  It  was  at 
this  frontier  town,  peopled,  however  by  polite  fam¬ 
ilies  from  Maryland,  and  Virginia,-  that  Lucretia 
Hart  passed  the  years  of  her  youth  and  early 
womanhood. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  amid  such  scenes 
she  would  acquire  the  arts  of  the  drawing-room, 
or  much  of  the  knowledge  which  is  stored  in  books , 
she  did  acquire  however,  an  abundance  of  such 
knowledge  and  skill  as  her  situation  required. 
Pew  women  have  ever  understood  better  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  plantation  than  Lucretia  Hart. 

The  country  was  rapidly  filling  up.  In  No¬ 
vember  lflf,  among  the  emigrants  who  arrived 
from  Virginia,  was  Henry  Clay,  then  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
young  men  of  his  native  State.  The  son  of  a  Bap- 


Redstone  and  rented  a  farm.  Here  they  remained 
until  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

In  the  autumn  of  1783  they  concluded  to  return 
to  their  old  'home  on  Grave  Creek.  Although  peace 
was  established  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  colonies 
were  free,  yet  the  western  Indians  had  never  ceased 
their  hostilities  with  the  settlers  along  the  Ohio, 
but  plundered  and  killed  them  on  every  favorable 
occasion.  Mrs.  Tomlinson,  now  the  mother  of  live 
children,  notwithstanding  the  danger  from  the  sav¬ 
ages,  yet  yearned  in  heart  for  her  old  home  in  the 
wilderness,  where  she  had  first  tasted  the  bliss  of 
connubial  love,  and  gave  birth  to  her  first  child. 
Besides,  she  was  not  reconciled  to  pay  so  large  a 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  their  toil  by  way  of  rent 
when  they  had  much  better  land  of  theif  own,  where 
all  it  produced  would  belong  to  themselves.  After 
repeated  discussions  on  the  subject,  they  decided  on 
returning  to  their  forest  domain. 

The  journey  from  Red  Stone  to  Grave  Creek 
could  easily  be  made  by  water.  Having  no  conve¬ 
nient  boat,  Mr.  Tomlinson  constructed  a  raft  of  dry 
logs,  connected  by  grape  vines,  and  on  this  frail 
flotilla  placed  his -family  and  household  goods.  The 
cattle  and  horses  were  driven  by  a  hired  man  across 
the  country  by  land.  The  water  was  low  at  that 
season,  and  the  progress  of  the  raft  slow.  From  the 
constant  state  of  alarm  in  which  they  had  l-ived  for 
years,  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  rising  from  bed 
in  his  sleep;  on  these  occasions  he  would  call  out 


list  preacher,  he  had  in.  his  boyhood  found  employ¬ 
ment  in  Richmond,  where,  attracting  the  notice 
of  an  eminent  judge,  he  had  received  assistance 
from  him  in  studying  the  law.  Although  much 
courted  in  the  polite  society  of  Richmond,  and 
though  his  talents  were  eminent  and  acknowledged, 
there  were  too  many  old  lawyers  in  the  place  to 
admit  of  the  speedy  rise  of  the  3’oung  man,  who 
bad  nothing  hut  his  talents  to  recommend  him. 
So,  on  getting  his  license  to  practice,  Henry  Clay 
emigrated  to  the  new  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
hung  out  his  tin  sign  at  Lexington.  He  was  so 
poor  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  paying  his 
weekly  board;  and  he  used  in  after  years  to  say 
that  he  thought  he  should  lie  perfectly  comfort¬ 
able  if  be  could  make  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Ilis  fascinating  manner,  his  courtly  address, 
and  his  ready  conversation,  immediately  made 
him  a  favorite  with  the  people  of  Lexington,  and 
he  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  fifteen 
shilling  fee.  He  rushed  into  a  practice  which 
brought  him  reputation  and  money  far  beyond 
his  expectations. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  attractive  youth 
should  find  himself  at  home  in  the  amiable  family 
of  Colonel  Hart,  whose  hospitable  mansion  was 
the  centre  of  the  best  society  of  Lexington.  When 


to  his  wife,  “Elizabeth,  Elizabeth,  they  are  coming, 
they  are  coming!”  and  seizing  her  in  his  arms, 
pull  her  out  of  bed.  Many  times  she  was  thus 
awakened,  and  found  herself  standing  on  her  feet 
by  the  side  of  the  bed  while  her  husband  was  stilJ 
under  the  influence  of  the  delusion,  dreaming  that  the 
Indians  were  upon  them.  On  their  way  down  he  had 
a  narrow  escape  from.  drowning — dreaming  that 
one  of  the  children  had  fallen  overboard,  he  plunged 
into  the  river  after  it.  The  water  happened  to  be 
shallow,  and  recovering  his  feet,  he  clambered  on 
the  raft,  awakened  by  the  cold  bath.  His  wife  was 
in  a  sound  sleep,  and  awakened  by  his  asking  for 
some  dry  clothes. 

They  landed  at  their  old  home  the  last  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  It  was  a  sad  and  desolate  looking  spot.  Their 
cleared  land  in  the  course  of  six  years,  the  time  of 
their  absence,  was  grown  over  with  pawpaw  bushes, 
and  the  nice  little  orchard  of  peach  and  apple  trees 
overrun  with  briers  and  brambles.  Ever  busy  na¬ 
ture  was  again  resuming  her  rights.  In  short,  there 
was  nearly  as  much  to  be  done  before  a  crop  could 
be  raised,  as  when  the  land  was  covered  with  the 
primeval  forest. 

Here  they  were,  a  solitary  family  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  with  no  one  to  aid  them  nearer  than  Wheeling 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  They  had  brought  a 
tent  with  them,  which  was  set  up  near  the  spring, 
and  served  to  shelter  themselves  and  goods  from  the 
rain,  until  they  could  build  a  cabin.  This  was  a 
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Mr.  Clay  had  resided  but  a  year  and  a  half  in  his 
new  Kentucky  home  he  offered  his  hand  to  one 
of  the  young  iadies  of  the  house,  Lucretia,  who 
accepted  it,  and  they  were  married  in  April,  1799. 
About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Clay  became  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  beautiful  plantation  of  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  town. 
It  was  one  of  the  finest  farm  in  the  State,  and  it 
was  the  possession  of  this  estate  which  enabled  Mr. 
Clay  to  spend  so  many  years  of  his  life  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  without  impoverishing  himself. 

Of  very  little  use,  however,  would  this  plan¬ 
tation  have  been  to  a  statesman,  who  spent  half 
the  year  in  Washington,  if  it  had  not  had  a  mis¬ 
tress  capable  of  conducting  its  affairs  with  vigor 
and  judgment.  If  the  services  of  Henry  Clay 
were  beneficial  to  his  country,  then  his  country 
should  remember  with  gratitude  that  it  was  his 
wife  who  really  gave  him  the  leisure  and  inde¬ 
pendence  which  enabled  him  to  be  a  public  servant. 
During  his  long  absence  at  the  seat  of  government, 
she  directed  the  slaves,  managed  the  crops,  and 
conducted  the  dairy.  Even  as  late  as  1832,  when 
Mr.  Clay  was  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity,  his 
wife  used  to  supply  the  principal  hotel  at  Lexing¬ 
ton  with  thirty  gallons  of  milk  every  morning. 
An  extensive  greenhouse  was  under  her  care;  the 


clothing  of  fifty-five  slaves  devolved  principally 
upon  her;  not  a  gallon  of  milk  nor  a  pound  of  but¬ 
ter,  nor  any  of  the  vegetables  from  the  garden 
went  to  market  without  her  supervision.  She  was 
the  first  up  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  to  bed 
at  night;  and  no  body  of  slaves  in  the  State  was 
better  cared  for  than  hers.  Besides  this,  she  pre¬ 
sided  gracefully  at  the  table  of  her  husband,  and 
knew  how  to  accommodate  herself  to  all  his  guests, 
whether  of  high  nr  low  degree. 

Mrs.  Clay  lived  with  her  husband  in  happy 
married  life  for  She  space  of  fifty-three  years. 
She  had  not  the  consolation  of  witnessing  her  hus¬ 
band’s  dying  moments.  She  was  at  Ashland  when 
her  husband  died  at  Washington,  June  29,  1852; 
but  the  chief  solace  of  his  hist  days  was  receiving 
minute  accounts  of  his  family  at  home.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  the  body  of 
the  departed  Statesman  was  borne  to  his  home 
near  Lexington,  and  placed  in  the  principal  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  house,  where  the  funeral  solemnites 
were  performed  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
cemetery  followed  by  a  great  concourse  of  people. 
Mrs.  Clay  survived  her  husband  several  years,  and 
her  remains  now  repose  hv  the  side  of  his  in  the 
family  vault. 

Another  Interesting  emigrant  from  the  Coun- 


slow  job,  as  be  had  no  assistance  but  the  females. 
The  logs  were  cut  and  dragged  on  to  the  ground  with 
the  aid  of  his  horses.  The  site  chosen  was  the  spot 
where  their  former  home  had  stood,  near  the  margin 
of  the  high  second  bottom,  as  it  sloped  on  to  the  allu¬ 
vium  of  Grave  Creek,  overlooking  the  beautiful 
spring,  as  it  gushed  in  a  clear,  rapid  stream  from 
the  base  of  the  slope.  With  the  aid  of  his  wife,  the 
old  lady,  and  Molly,  the  logs  were  rolled  up,  and  the 
cabin  built  to  the  usual  height  for  putting  on  the 
roof.  The  timbers  for  this  could  not  be  put  up  with¬ 
out  other  help  than  that  of  the  females.  He  went  to 
Wheeling  and  procured  two  black  men  of  his  father’s 
to  come  and  assist  him.  From  some  cause  they 
could  only  stay  till  the  timbers  were  put  up  and 
one-half  the  roof  covered  with  clapboards,  while  the 
other  half  was  put  on  by  himself  and  women. 

They  had  lived  in  the  tent  seven  weeks,  and  it 
was  now  December.  The  weather  suddenly  became 
cold,  and  they  were  glad  to  exchange  the  shelter  of 
the  tent  for  that  of  the  new  cabin,  although  the  crev¬ 
ices  between  the  logs  were  only  ‘chinked,’  but  not 
daubed  with  clay  or  mortar. 

The  winter  of  1784  set  in  early,  and  was  one  of 
great  severity  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  for  six  weeks  it 
was  so  steadily  cold  that  it  did  not  melt  on  the  roof 
of  the  house.  As  they  had  laid  up  no  fodder  for  the 
cattle,  the  poor  animals  began  to  suffer  for  food, 
having  nothing  but  such  twigs  and  dead  plants  as 


the  woods  afforded.  Early  in  February  Mr.  Tom¬ 
linson  left  home  for  “Red  Stone,”  intending  to  bring 
down  by  water  a  supply  of  breadstuff  for  the  fam¬ 
ily,  with  corn,  wheat,  and  bran  for  the  cattle.  The 
river  was  yet  fast  closed  by  ice,  but  had  always  been 
open  by  the  last  of  the  month,  so  that  he  should  be 
back  early  in  March.  After  he  was  gone  the  weather 
continued  intensely  cold.  The  cattle  suffered  more 
and  more  from  starvation,  until  ten  of  the  fourteen 
head  which  he  owned  were  dead.  The  remaining 
ones  were  kept  alive  by  the  efforts  of  Molly  Hart- 
ness  and  Elizabeth,  who  every  morning  went  out  with 
their  axes  and  cut  down  two  or  three  large  trees,  of 
the  maple,  beach  or  linden,  chopping  the  branches 
so  that  the  cattle  could  reach  the  tender  twigs  and 
buds  of  the  extremities.  In  this  manner  the  domes¬ 
tic  animals  of  the  first  settlers  were  often  kept 
alive  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  the 
early  spring  months.  They  also  had  to  chop  and 
haul  wood  with  the  horses  for  the  fire;  the  unfin¬ 
ished  state  of  their  cabin  requiring  a  great  deal  of 
fuel  to  keep  the  children  and  themselves  in  any 
manner  comfortable.  For  two  months  these  heroic 
females  lived  in  this  manner  all  alone. 

The  last  of  February,  as  the  weather  became 
milder,  and  the  sap  began  to  flow  in  the  maple 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
sugar — a  few  sap  troughs  were  made  of  the  soft  wood 
of  the  buckeye,  and  with  their  pails,  dishes,  &c., 
they  contrived  to  gather  a  sufficiency  of  the  rich 
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tv  was  tliv  Eev.  John  Slough.  He  was  a  wagon 
maker  in  Hagerstown  after  the  Revolution.  In 
17S7  he  married  Elizabeth  Hogmire.  In  company 
with  several  families  he  left  Hagerstown  to  cross 
the  Alleganies.  After  surmounting  many  griev¬ 
ous  obstacles,  the  party  reached  the  Virginia 
glades,  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Hagers¬ 
town  and  twenty  miles  from  any  settlement.  Here 
Mr.  Slough  lived  and  preached  for  six  years. 
Then  his  wife  died,  ancl  he  returned  to  Hagers¬ 
town.  But  upon  arriving  at  his  old  home,  his 
horse  which  lie  had  bought  on  his  way  was  claimed 
by  a  tavern  keeper  as  stolen  property,  and  in  a  few 
days  his  four  little' children  whom  he  had  brought 
back  with  him,  wrere  taken  with  smallpox  and 
quickly  died.  Subsequently  he  again  left  Hagers¬ 
town,  and  was  the  first  Lutheran  minister  who 
preached  west  of  the  Allegany  mountains. 

The  old  jail  which  at  this  time  stood  below 
the  Square  on  the  rear  of  a  lot  was  kept  in 
rather  a  disgraceful  manner.  The  key  of  this 
building,  a  ponderous  home-made  piece  of  wrought 
iron,  was  preserved  as  a  curiosity  by  the  late 
Thomas  E.  Mittag.  The  jail  was  used  to  confine 
runaway  slaves  waiting  to  be  reclaimed  by  their 
masters  or  waiting  to  be  sold.  The  building  was 
so  insecure  that  methods  to  prevent  escape  which 


even  in  those  days  of  debtors  prisons  were  consid¬ 
ered  inhuman,  were  used.  A  writer  in  1791  com¬ 
plained  that  a  man  who  had  been  sentenced  to  the 
wheelbarrow  nearly  a  year  before,  was  still  chained 
to  the  floor  by  a  weight  of  iron  he  could  scarce 
bear  and  was  almost  naked  through  the  winter. 
There  were  no  means  provided  for  heating  the 
jail  and  it  was  said  that  an  unhappy  victim  con¬ 
fined  as  a  madman  must  have  perished  with  the 
cold  had  it  not  been  for  the  charity  of  some  private 
individuals  who  took  upon  themselves  this  burden 
which  should  have  been  borne  by  the  public.  It 
was  said  by  the  public  officials  in  extenuation  of 
this  inhuman  conduct,  that  the  man  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  the  wheelbarrow  had  not  been  sent  to 
Baltimore  because  there  was  no  money  in  the 
public  treasury  to  pay  the  expense  of  his  journey 
and  that  as  to  the  madman,  the  county  had  pro¬ 
vided  no  Bedlam  and  the  officers  had  no  where  else 
to  confine  him  but  in  the  jail. 

This  difficulty  was  soon  remedied  by  building 
an  Alms  House.  In  March,  1799,  Henry  Schneb- 
ly,  William  Heyser  and  George  Nev,  trustees  of 
the  poor,  advertised  for  proposals  to  build  a  brick 
Poor  House  in  Hagerstown  36x60  feet  and  two 
stories  high.  This  was  not  an  age  of  mercy  or 
sentimentality.  In  1797,  four  men  were  arrested 


juice  to  make  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  and 
molasses.  They  had  so  little  milk  from  their  starv¬ 
ed  cows,  that  sweetning  of  some  kind  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  five  children,  and  a  small  lad  named 
John  who  lived  with  them. 

The  month  of  March  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  yet  no  news  of  the  return  of  Elizabeth’s  husband 
reached  them.  The  flour  and  meal  brought  from 
“Red  Stone’’  was  all  expended;  their  last  cake  was 
baked  and  on  the  table;-  not  knowing  where  they 
should  procure  bread  for  the  next  meal.  But  that 
kind  Providence  which  watches  over  all  his  crea¬ 
tures,  and  provideth  food  in  due  season,  even  for  the 
ravens  of  the  wilderness,  sent  their  old  friend  Isaac 
Williams  with  a  barrel  of  flour  for  their  relief.  He 
had  come  down  in  a  canoe  from  Wheeling  to  see 
about  putting  up  a  cabin  for  himself,  and  knowing 
that  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  away  from  home,  detained 
by  the  late  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  he  thought  their 
food  must  be  nearly  expended  and  so  brought  his 
seasonable  supply. 

Late  in  March  a  family  of  six  persons  came  down 
the  river  and  settled  near  them — old  Mr.  Stout,  his 
wife,  and  two  sons,  with  Isaac  Pendleton,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  wife.  This  made  their  situation  less  lone¬ 
some,  but  did  not  relieve  their  burdens. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Williams,  who  re¬ 
mained  to  make  preparation  for  occupying  his  vacant 
farm  a  short  distance  below,  the  following  incident 
took  place,  and  is  intended  to  show  that  kind  feelings 


may  exist  in  the  heart  of  a  savage,  as  well  as  being 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  this  narrative. 

On  the  first  day  of  April,  early  in  the  morning, 
Mr.  Williams  was  out  with  his  rifle  to  hunt  deer  in 
the  adjacent  woods.  His  route  led  him  through  the 
little  orchard  grown  up  thick  with  briers  and  brush¬ 
es,  affording  fine  lurking  places  for  any  wandering 
savages  who  chose  to  watch  the  house.  Two  Indians 
now  lay  concealed  near  the  little  path,  undiscovered 
by  Isaac,  as  was  afterwards  ascertaind  by  him  and 
the  Stouts,  who  found  the  lair  or  bed  where  they 
lay,  it  was  thought,  since  the  day  before,  from  the 
barking  of  the  dog.  They,  however,  did  not  molest 
him.  Soon  after  he  left  the  cabin,  Elizabeth  went 
out  in  another  direction  to  search  for  the  cows, 
which  she  was  in  the  practice  of  milking  in  the 
woods,  wherever  she  could  find  them.  Her  mother 
went  out  at  the  same  time  to  gather  some  dry  wood 
for  the  morning  fire — while  in  the  act  of  picking  it 
up,  a  few  rods  from  the  house,  two  Indians  stepped 
up  unperceived,  close  to  her  side — one  of  them  a 
tall,  fine  looking  fellow,  very  lovingly  put  his  arm 
around  the  old  lady’s  waist,  and  said  in  broken  Eng¬ 
lish,  “me  very  hungry.”  Without  hesitation,  or  be¬ 
ing  the  least  alarmed,  she  answered  in  her  Irish 
brogue,  “coom  to  the  hoose,”  and  setting  her  face 
in  that  direction,  led  the  way  to  the  cabin.  Molly, 
who  was  at  the  door,  and  saw  them  approach  in  a 
friendly  way,  thought  they  must  be  white  men,  but 
was  soon  undeceived.  As  they  entered  the  door,  the 
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for  horse  stealing.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
regular  band  of  desperadoes  for  one  of  them  turn¬ 
ed  State’s  evidence  and  gave  a  list  of  thefts  and 
robberies  committed  by  the  party,  which  nearly 
filled  a  column  of  the  newspaper.  They  were  tried 
at  Hagerstown  and  one  of  them  sentenced  to  twelve 
years  hard  labor  at  the  wheelbarrow,  another  to 
four  years,  one  to  be  burned  in  the  hand,  and 
one  case  was  removed  to  the  General  Court  at 
Annapolis.  One  of  the  party,  a  man  named  Ben¬ 
jamin  Gibbs,  after  serving  out  his  term,  returned 
to  the  County  and  immediately  stole  another 
horse.  He  was  taken  and  put  in  jail,  and  escaped, 
but  was  soon  recaptured.  This  time  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  but  I  can  not  find  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  ever  executed. 

The  summer  of  1793  was  long  remembered 
for  its  intense  heat ;  four  or  five  persons  died  from 
its  effects.  Two  years  later  there  was  a  great 
flood  in  the  County.  The  water  of  the  Antietam 
rose  eighteen  feet  and  much  damage  -was  done  to 
mills  and  bridges.  Political  events  worthy  of 
record  belonging  to  this  period  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows :  '  In  1791  Col.  Moses  Rawlings  and 
Dr.  Henry  Schnebly  were  electors  of  the  Senate 
and  Adam  Ott,  John  Cellar,  Wm.  Clagett  and 
Benj.  Swearingen  were  elected  to  the  Legislature. 


In  1792  Thomas  Sprigg  was  elected  to  Congress 
without  opposition.  Adam  Ott,  Benoni  Swearin¬ 
gen,  Richard  Cromwell  and  Lancelot  Jacques  were 
sent  to  the  Assembly.  In  October  1793  Robert 
Hughes,  Mathew  Van  Lear,  B.  Swearingen  and 
William  Clarke  were  elected  to  the  Assembly.  In 
December  of  the  same  year,  Nathaniel  Rochester 
received  the  appointment  of  Associate  Justice 
which  was  deemed  a  matter  of  public  congratula¬ 
tion  and  shortly  afterwards  William  Clarke  was 
made  clerk  of  the  commissioners  of  the  tax.  Adam 
Ott,  who  had  been  sheriff  from  1780  to  1788  of¬ 
fered  himself  as  a  candidate  in  1794.  John  Lee, 
Rezin  Davis,  Charles  Swearingen,  William  Heyser 
and  John  Wagoner  were  also  candidates.  In  1795 
the  Delegates  elected  to  the  Assembly  were  Samuel 
Ringgold,  Richard  Cromwell,  John  Barnes  and 
Lancelot  Jacques.  Cromwell  resigned  and  at  a 
special  election  Richard  Brooke  was  elected  to  the 
vacancy.  The  delegates  to  the  Assembly  the  next 
year  were  John  Sellers/  Thomas  Bowles,  James 
McClain  and  Robert  Douglas.  In  1796  at  the 
Presidential  election  there  was  a  bitter  contest  be¬ 
tween  John  Lynn  the  Adams  Elector,  and  Adam 
Ott,  who  wras  for  Jefferson.  Although  Ott  car¬ 
ried  Washington  County  by  a  vote  of  1,337  to  698, 
Lynn  was  elected  in  the  district  by  a  majority  of 


old  lady  said  to  Molly,  “these  men  are  hungry,  get 
them  some  breakfast.”  They  shook  hands  with 
Molly  and  all  the  children.  She  hastened  to  comply 
with  the  order,  and  stepping  to  the  little  cupboard, 
took  down  a  half  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  large  gourd- 
shell  bottle  full  of  molasses,  taking  a  deep  pewter 
platter,  she  poured  it  half  full  of  the  syrup  and  set 
it  with  the  bread  on  the  table. 

They  seemed  in  too  great  haste  to  eat  much, 
but  one  of  them  took  up  the  dish  of  molasses  and  ■ 
drank  it  off.  Then  spreading  one  of  their  dirty 
blankets  on  the  floor,  they  put  upon  it  the  bread, 
gourd  of  molasses,  and  two  or  three  loaves  of  maple 
sugar  they  espied  on  a  shelf.  Looking  around  for 
more  food,  they  discovered  the  barrel  of  flour  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  corner,  and  drawing  the  blanket  along  tne 
floor,  the  tall  Indian  commenced  dipping  out  the 
flour  with  his  hands,  and  piling  it  up  on  the  blanket. 
When  he  had  taken  about  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  the 
old  lady  stepped  up  to  the  barrel,  and  putting  her 
arms  into  it,  told  him  he  had  got  enough,  and 
‘should  na  ha  noo  more!’  The  smaller  Indian  in¬ 
stantly  sprang  at  her,  and  seizing  her  arms,  hurled 
her  violently  across  the  floor;  as  soon  as  she  could 
recover  her  feet  she  exclaimed  in  a  great  rage, 
‘moorder,  moorder!  John,  call  the  men!’  speaking 
to  the  little  boy.  The  tall  Indian,  said,  ‘No,  no,  they 
will  kill  us!’  After  taking  as  much  flour  as  they 
could  carry,  and  tieing  up  the  blanket  by  the  cor¬ 
ners,  they  took  down  a  striped  linsey  riding  skirt 


that  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  laid  it  on  the  floor. 
The  old  lady  not  at  all  daunted  by  their  rough 
u^age  stepped  up  and  seized  it,  saying,  ‘dale  a  hait 
of  that  shell  ye  ha,  for  that  is  Betty’s,”  meaning  her 
daughter  Tomlinson,  who  was  yet  absent  in  the 
woods.  The  Indian  smiled  at  her  volubility,  and  suf¬ 
fered  her  to  keep  it.  They  then  stepped  up  to  the 
little  cupboard,  and  took  out  two  tin  cups,  two  spoons 
and  some  goose  eggs  that  lay  on  the  shelf,  and 
put  them  into  a  brass  kettle.  After  collecting  these 
articles  they  espied  a  pot  full  of  mush  made  for  the 
■  calf,  whose  mother’s  milk  was  needed  for  the  child¬ 
ren.  This  they  scooped  out  with  tin  cups,  and  ate 
with  great  relish.  As  they  were  about  to  depart, 
Molly  addressed  the  large  Indian,  and  begged  of 
him  not  to  take  the  brass  kettle,  as  she  coud  not 
keep  house  without  it.  He  very  kindly  took  out 
the  eggs,  spoons,  &c.,  and  handed  it  back  to  her. 
Before  leaving  the  house  they  made  signs  with  their 
fingers,  that  they  belonged  to  a  party  of  thirty  In¬ 
dians,  who  were  encamped  across  the  Ohio  river. 
The  two  Indians  had  but  one  gun,  which  might 
have  been  one  reason  for  not  firing  at  Isaac 
Williams,  lest  if  it  had  missed  him,  he  would 
certainly  kill  one  of  them.  As  they  left  the 
cabin  with  their  loads  of  plunder,  they  passed  down 
the  slope  by  the  spring;  the  old  lady  followed  them 
to  this  spot,  and  at  the  top  of  her  voice  screamed 
out  all  the  ugly  names  she  could  think  of;  calling 
them  dirty  Indian  thieves;  red-skin  devils,  rascals. 
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four  votes.  In  1797  tlie  delegates  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  were  Martin  Kershncr,  Ambrose  Geogliegan, 
Cephas  Beall  and  John  Buchanan. 

The  century  closed  with  the  exciting  episode 
with  France.  That  Republic  had  committed  dep¬ 
redations  upon  American  vessels  and  had  insulted 
the  American  Minister,  and  sent  him  his  passports. 
The  President  had  appointed  three  distinguished 
gentlemen  as  Envoys,  to  proceed  to  France  taking 
with  them  ample  powers  to  settle  all  disputes  and 
to  adjust  all  differences.  These  envoys  had  not 
been  received  by  the  Government  but  had  been 
secretly  approached  and  asked  for  a  heavy  bribe, 
to  be  paid  to  the  Directorate  as  the  price  of  peace. 
The  reasonable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  deeply  incensed,  but  there  was  a  large 
party  which  still  clung  to  France,  who  aped  the 
manners  and  speech  of  the  French  people  and 
called  each  other  “citizen.7  There  seemed  to  be 
no  questions  of  domestic  policy  upon  which  tlie 
people  could  divide.  The  division  line  was  found 
in  foreign  politics.  There  was  an  English  party, 
ready  almost  to  lick  the  feet  of  the  English,  and 
there  was  the  French  party  who  excused  or  even 
applauded  the  vilest  atrocities  of  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution.  In  Washington  County,  the  Federal  or 
English  party  was  probably  in  the  ascendant,  but 
there  were  found  writers  in  the  newspaper  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  President  for  bringing  on  the  difficulty 

&c.  They  paid  no  attention  to  her  abuse,  but  as 
they  passed  by  the  spring,  very  coolly  killed  two 
geese  out  of  the  small  flock  they  found  there,  and 
added  them  to  their  plunder. 

They  had  been  gone  but  a  short  time,  when  the 
men,  called  by  John,  came  to  the  house,  well  armed. 
On  inquiring  into  the  circumstances,  they  felt  assured 
that  they  belonged  to  a  large  party  who  were  in  the 
vicinity,  or  they  would  not  have  encumbered  them¬ 
selves  with  so  much  flour;  besides  they  had  killed 
no  one,  and  if  they  should  pursue  and  kill  these  two 
as  they  easily  could  do,  having  only  one  gun,  the 
other  Indians  would  soon  know  it,  and  might  massacre 
the  two  families  in  revenge.  It  began  also  to  rain 
about  that  time,  and  the  pursuit  was  given  up.  This 
happened  on  Friday,  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  reached  home 
on  the  5th,  or  Wednesday  following.  Between  Friday 
and  the  day  of  his  return,  the  same  party  of  Indians 
killed  two  men  on  Wheeling  creek,  viz:  Randal 
Dearth,  and  one  Redford,  who  were  in  the  woods 
hunting  their  horses.  The  day  after  his  return  the 
same  party  stole  two  of  his  horses  and  took  them 
away  with  them. 

Within  a  few  months  after  these  events,  Mr. 
Tomlinson  learned  from  Isaac  Lane,  who  had  lived 
for  many  years  in  the  Indian  country  on  Mad  River, 
being  adopted  into  the  tribes  of  Wyandots,  that  the 
two  Indians  who  plundered  his  house,  lived  near 


with  France.  But  there  was  a  general  mustering 
of  tlie  military,  arming  and  drilling.  General 
Samuel  Ringgold  wrote  to  the  President  offering 
the  services  of  his  troop  of  Federal  Blues,  and 
received  from  Mr.  Adams  a  reply  that  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  troop  to  support  the  Government 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  did  them  great  honor. 
Captains  Abraham  Rutledge  and  Dennis  Davis 
made  an  offer,  in  a  long  communication,  of  their 
two  companies  of  infantry.  In  his  reply  the  Pres¬ 
ident  took  occasion  to  complain  bitterly  of  the 
misrepresentation  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
which  had  misled  so  many  citizens  in  their  opinion 
of  his  measures.  The  military  spirit  lasted  for 
some  time  after  the  occasion  had  passed  away. 
There  was  a  continual  drilling  and  marching. 
The  fourth  of  July,  1799,  was  celebrated  in  several 
places  by  the  soldiers  in  uniform.  The  military 
of  Williamsport,  in  full  uniform,  joined  with  the 
civilians  of  the  town  in  festivities  at  the  Federal 
Spring  on  the  Potomac,  a  short  distance  away. 
Captain  Schnebley’s  troop  of  Washington  Blues 
dined  at  Peck’s  Garden  in  Hagerstown,  and  a 
select  company  of  the  24th  Regiment  celebrated 
the  day  and  drank  their  toasts  at  Mr.  RohrePs 
Spring,  and  afterwards  marched  through  the  streets 
of  Hagerstown.  The  first  move  in  the  matter  of 
the  French  excitement  was  a  meeting  of  citizens 
at  the.  Court  House  on  the  21st  of  May  1798,  “to 

him,  and  the  one  who  spoke  English  was  the  son  of 
John  Montour,  a  chief  man  of  the  tribe. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  felt  so  thankful  that  they  had 
spared  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children,  that  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  young  Montour  by  Mr.  Lane,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  gratitude,  and  saying  they  were  welcome 
to  the  horses  for  their  humane  conduct.  It  pleased 
■  the  Indian  very  much,  and  was  probably  the  means 
of  inducing  them  to  be  merciful  to  other  women  and 
children  who  might  fall  into  their  hands. 

Several  of  the  descendants  of  Joseph  Tomlinson, 
are  yet  living,  some  of  them  on  the  flats  of  Grave 
Creek.  The  town  of  Elizabeth,  named  for  Mrs.  Tom¬ 
linson,  is  quite  a  flourishing  village,  and  the  seat 
of  justice  for  Marshall  county.  The  Court  House 
stands  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  spring,  and 
a  large  brick  house  covers  the  site  of  the  log  cabin 
that  witnessed  the  events  above  narrated.  Old  Mrs. 
Hartness  died  in  1797,  aged  eighty-four  years,  and 
her  daughter  Elizabeth  in  1841,  aged  also  eighty- 
ffihr  years. 

These  events  were  taken  from  the  narration  of 
Mrs.  Budey,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Tomlinson,  who 
was  an  eye  witness  of  the  transactions,  and  then  six 
years  old.  Mr.  Tomlinson  in  his  prime  of  life  was 
a  celebrated  trapper  and  hunter,  but  made  no  attacks 
on  the  Indians,  except  in  case  of  necessity. — S.  P. 
Hildreth  in  the  Genius  of  the  West. 
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express  their  sentiments  on  the  critical  and  alarm¬ 
ing  situation  in  this  country,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  acquainting  foreign  nations  with  the  unanimity 
of  our  people  in  supporting  our  Constitution  and 
liberties.”  This  latter  clause  did  not  appear  as 
absurd  in  those  days  as  it  does  at  present,  for 
France  was  depending  largely  upon  the  adiierence 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  herself  rather 
than  to  their  own  government.  General  Thomas 
Sprigg  was  the  President  of  the  meeting  and  Eli 
Williams  secretary.  The  resolutions  were  present¬ 
ed  by  Gen.  Sprigg,  Nathaniel  Rochester,  Charles 
Carroll,  Daniel  Heister,  Wm.  Lee,  Wm.  Fitzhugh, 
Samuel  Hughes,  Martin  Kershner  and  Eli  Wil¬ 
liams.  They  set  forth  the  desire  of  the  meeting 
to  cultivate  peace  with  all  nations,  the  regret  at 
the  delay  by  France  in  receiving  our  envoys  and 
then  concluded  with  the  declaration  that  “we  do 
not  hesitate  to.  declare  our  firm  determination  to 
support  our  Constitution,  Government  and  inde¬ 
pendence  against  every  attack.”  The  paper  was 
presented  to  the  President  by  Mr.  Baer,  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  this  district,  and  a  polite 
note  of  acknowledgment  was  shortly  afterwards 
received  from  Mr.  Adams. 

About  the  same  time  the  people  of  the  lower 
district  assembled  at  Sharpsburg.  Joseph  Chap- 
line  was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  tone 
of  the  resolutions  passed  was  much  more  hearty 
than  those  passed  at  Hagerstown,  and  those  who 
framed  them  were  evidently  political  friends  of 
the  President.  They  held  party  spirit  a  reproach, 
and  declared  that  in  the  defence  of  our  rights  as 
freemen,  we  shall  ever  act  as  one  man,  animated 
by  one  soul,  and  that  “any  foreign  nation  is  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  American  character  which  supposes 
it  capable  of  any  division  upon  great  national 
questions  in  which  its  independence  is  involved;” 
and  that  “upon  this  subject  our  ground  is  taken 
and  our  opinion  fixed.”  The  meeting  expresesd 
its  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  President 
and  of  the  Envoys.  The  resolutions  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  long  address  to  the  President  in  which 
the  whole  county  was  congratulated  upon  the 
unanimity  of  the  people  in  their  resolution  to 
preserve  their  independence. 

The  President  was  applauded  for  his  wisdom 
and  spirit  in  dealing  with  France  and  the  hope 
was  expressed  that  his  future  conduct  might  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  same  standard.  “Shall  the  proud 
Republic  of  France  attempt  to  pluck  from  the 
brow  of  Columbia  the  laurels  which  her  gallant 


sons  have  planted  there?  No.  We  are  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  to  defend  them  and  are  prepared 
to  succeed  or  perish  in  the  conflict.  Be  to  us  an 
Aristides  of  whose  administration  no  man  com¬ 
plained,  and  who  never  permitted  any  part  of  the 
public  treasure  to  be  exhausted  in  vain.”  The 
services  of  the  people  were  offered  with  an  humble 
confidence  that  they  would  not  be  found  wanting 
in  the  day  of  trial.  This  was  presented  as  the 
other  and  elicited  a  reply  of  some  length.  The 
President  thanked  his  fellow  citizens  for  their 
generous  applause  and  assured  them  that  the 
determination  to  defend  the  rights  of  freeman  or 
perish  in  the  conflict  was  heroic  and  glorious.  He 
could  not  promise  an  administration  of  which  none 
would  complain  unless  they  could  assure  him 
that  no  man  “in  this  querulous  age  will  complain 
of  truth,  liberty  and  humanity.”  But  he  could 
and  did  assure  them  that  no  part  of  the  public 
treasure  would  be  exhausted  knowingly  and  will¬ 
ingly  in  vain. 

The  next  meeting  was  one  on  Cannon  Hill 
in  Hagerstown  to  express  approbation  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Washington  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.  Sixteen  regular  toasts  and  four  vol¬ 
unteers  were  drunk  and  among  the  latter  one  to 
Nathaniel  Rochester,  asking  him  to  run  for  Con¬ 
gress.  At  this  meeting  a  paper  was  addressed  to 
the  President  hoping  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
with  France,  a  country  similar  in  government  to 
our  own  but  approving  the  course  of  the  President 
and  pledging  support.  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  express  a  sentiment  more  likely  to  irritate  the 
President  than  the  comparison  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  to  our  own.  In  his  reply  he  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  people  should  have  such-  an 
idea  and  then  went  on  to  show  the  great  contrasts 
between  the  two.  He  spoke  of  their  magnificent 
profusion  of  expense  as  well  as  of  their  prostitu¬ 
tion  of  morals  and  depravity  of  manners.  He 
would  meet  with  sincerity  any  honorable  overtures 
of  peace  but  would  himself  make  no  more. 

Out  of  all  the  warlike  talk  and  military  prep¬ 
aration  grew  a  conflict  which  also  caused  some 
excitement  at  the  time  and  ended  in  a  manner  not 
sanguinary.  Captain  William  Lewis,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Indian  war,  had  asserted  that  Alexan¬ 
der  Cooper,  who  just  then  appeared  in  Hagerstown 
as  Ensign  of  the  “additional”  army,  was  probabiy 
the  same  man  whom  the  British  had  sent  into  the 
American  camp  near  the  Miami  Town  as  a  spy 
to  bribe  the  American  officers  to  desert.  A  violent 
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newspaper  warfare  ensued.  Cooper  produced  a 
certificate  from  Alex.  Neill  that  he  had  been  living 
in  York  at  the  time  of  General  Wayne’s  campaign, 
and  that  Cooper  had  been  there  the  entire  time. 
Capt.  Lewis  sent  a  challenge  to  Cooper,  and  they 
went  over  the  river  and  met  just  opposite  Wil¬ 
liamsport.  Cooper  had  the  first  shot,  aimed  at 
Lewis  and  missed,  and  then  Lewis  discharged  his 
pistol  in  the  air  and  a  reconciliation  took  place. 

The  contest  for  Congress  in  1798  was  between 
John  Baer,  for  re-election,  and  General  Daniel 
Heistcr.  The  polls  was  held  at  the  Court  House 
and  continued  from  October  1st  to  4th,  inclusive. 
Heister  carried  the  county  by  a  vote  of  1,340  to 
936,  but  Baer  was  elected  in  the  district  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  511.  There  was  a  great  rejoicing  among 
the  Republicans  or  Democrats  over  this  victory 
which  they  celebrated  at  General  Heister’s  spring, 
a  large  number  gathering  at  the  Court  House 
and  marching  to  the  spring  where  they  were  met 
by  four  hundred  others.  Gen.  Sprigg  and  Nathan¬ 
iel  Rochester  presided  at  the  abundant  feast.  One 
of  the  toasts  was  "may  our  public  servants,  in  their 
ardor  to  avoid  the  ‘Gallie  snare/  never  leap  into- 
the  steel  trap  of  Britain.’’  Soon  afterwards  a 
barbecue  was  held  at  the  same  place  in  honor  of 
the  President. 

In  the  last  month  of  the  century,  a  remark¬ 
able  tragedy  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Hagers¬ 
town.  John  Jacob  Werner,  an  elderly  man,  tom¬ 
ahawked  his  wife  and  four  children,  and  then 
committed  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a 
razor.  He  entered  the  room  where  the  children 
were  sleeping,  and  after,  as  he  supposed,  killing 
them  all,  he  enticed  his  wife  into  the  room  and 
gave  her  a  blow  with  the  Indian  weapon,  which 
fractured  her  skull.  He  then  killed  himself.  His 


mind  was  disturbed  by  a  suit  which  was  pending 
against  him  in  the  court.  The  wife  and  two  of 
the  children  recovered. 

In  a  communication  from  the  Rev.  P.  R.  Ans- 
pateh  to  the  German  Reformed  Messenger,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  death  of  the  late  Henry  Shafer,  of 
Punkstown,  the  following  reminiscences  are  given 
in  1855 : 

"Mr.  Shafer  was  born  in  Pa.,  Jan.  11th,  1766. 
He  came  to  Washington  County,  Md.,  which  was 
then  called  the  Back-woods,  four  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  settled  in 
Punkstown  (Jerusalem,)  in  1790,  where  he  resided 
up  to  the  period  of  his  death.  He  was  received 
into  the  German  Reformed  Church  by  Rev.  Jacob 
Weimer,  at  Hagerstown.  About  the  year  1797 
he  connected  himself  with  the  German  Reformed 
Church  at  Funkstown.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
church  council  about  half  a  century,  and  only 
withdrew  from  office  in  1847  on  account  of  the 
infirmities  of  age.  He  was  indeed  in  more  than 
one  sense  a  pillar  in  that  church. 

1  have  heard  him  say  that  the  beautiful  lots 
of  tall  timber  which  are  now  seen  in  Washington 
County  grew  up  during  his  lifetime.  When  he 
first  came  here,  many  acres  now  covered  with  tall 
oaks  were  overgrown  with  hazel  bushes.  The 
buildings  of  those  days  were  of  an  humble  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  Indian  paths  served  as  their  roads. — 
Railroads,  c-anais,  telegraphs  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  done  so  much  to  advance  the 
country  in  all  the  elements  of  a  high  state  of 
prosperity  were  brought  into  existence  during  his 
sojourn  on  earth.  Flour  made  at  his  father’s  mill 
was  transported  to  Port  Pitt,  now  Pittsburg,  on 
pack-horses  in  half  barrels.  Wliat  a  change  in  the 
condition  of  our  country  during  one  lifetime !” 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


OR  A  century  after  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Antietam  and  the 
Cono'cocheague,  one  event  followed  anoth¬ 
er  to  keep  alive  the  military  spirit  of 
the  people.  For  more  than  a  generation  there 
was  a  constant  struggle  for  existence — a  war 
against  the  Indians  and  the  privations  and 
hardships  of  a  frontier  life.  Then  came  the 
great  struggle  with  the  Mother  Country.  After 
that  the  new  member  of  the  sisterhood  of  nations 
had  to  remain  always  upon  the  defensive  and  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  resent  the  insults  which  were  show¬ 
ered  upon  her,  and  it  was  only  by  the  skin  of  the 
teeth  that  a  war  with  France  was  escaped.  The 
people  of  the  county  had  just  been  called  upon  to 
surrender  their  arms  to  the  State  when  another 
occasion  arose  for  their  use  and  they  were  again 
distributed.  The  great  question  which  tfaced  the 
early  Congresses  was  how  the  revenues  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  raised.  In  solving  this  ques¬ 
tion  serious  internal  complications  and  disturb¬ 
ances  arose,  and  the  new  County  of  Washington 
was  a  portion  of  the  theatre  in  which  these  dis¬ 
turbances  took  place  and  our  own  people  took  a 
prominent  part  not  only  in  the  disturbances  them¬ 
selves,  but  in  suppressing  them.  In  1791  the 
second  Congress  passed  what  is  known  as  the  “Ex¬ 
cise  law;"’  the  very  name  by  which  it  was  called 
being  hateful  to  a  large  portion  of  the  American 
people.  Whiskey  was  one  of  the  staple  produc¬ 
tions  of  Washington  County  and  of  all  that  coun¬ 
try  near  this  latitude  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains  which  had  no  facilities  for  the  transportation 
of  their  grain  to  market.  Wheat  was  ground  into 
flour  and  carried  in  covered  wagons  to  the  seaport 


towns  at  a  heavy  expense,  but  corn  and  rye,  which 
were  largely  produced,  were  not  of  a  sufficient 
value  to  justify  this  expensive  method  of  trans¬ 
portation.  They  were  therefore  converted  into 
whiskey  and  shipments  of  these  crops  were  made 
in  this  less  bulky  form.  And  in  those  days  of 
great  scarcity  of  coins  or  currency  of  any  kind, 
whiskey  was  largely  used  as  a  measure  of  value 
and  an  article  of  barter.  A  gallon  of  rye  whiskey 
at  the  stores  of  the  county  and  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  equivalent  to  a  shilling.  When  there¬ 
fore  Congress  put  a  tax  of  from  seven  to  eighteen 
cents  a  gallon  on  whiskey  according  to  its  strength 
or  proof,  or  an  alternative  tax  upon  the  still,  it 
was  regarded  as  an  oppressive  and  tyrannical  meas¬ 
ure.  Western  Pennsylvania  was  instantly  in  a 
ferment.  The  revenue  collectors  who  came  among 
them  received  the  same  treatment  and  even  worse 
than  had  been  visited  upon  the  sellers  of  stamps 
twenty  years  before.  Those  who  gave  a  collector 
shelter  or  countenance  were  tarred  and  feathered 
and  left  bound  to  trees ;  those  who  gave  information 
against  the  illicit  distillers  or  moonshiners  receiv¬ 
ed  even  worse  treatment.  Their  property  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  torch  and  they  might  esteem  them¬ 
selves  fortunate  if  they  escaped  with  their  lives. 
Conventions  of  the  “Whiskey  Boys”  were  held  and 
they  had  friends  in  Congress  and  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  every  State.  Governor  Mifflin  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  appointed  commissioners  to  treat  with  them 
and  whilst  he  and  his  commissioners  were  'treating/ 
the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  his  proc¬ 
lamation  warning  the  insurgents  to  disperse  and 
submit  to  the  law  and  called  for  twelve  thousand 
volunteers.  The  Whiskey  Boys  had  sent  their 
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emissaries  to  the  towns  farther  east  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  some  of  them  reached  Hagerstown.  Among 
the  rabble  of ,  the  town,  composed  of  men  who 
could  not  Bead  with  facility  and  many  of  whom 
had  perhaps  never  seen  a  newspaper  in  their 
lives,  they  found  easy  credence  for  their  absurd 
tales.  They  assured  these  ignorant  people  that 
hot  only  was  whiskey  taxed  under  the  new  and 
hateful  excise  law  but  wheat  and  rye  at  four  pende 
per  bushel  and  in  Pittsburg  even  the  children  of 
the  poor  and  rich  alike  had  been  taxed — each  boy 
at  its  birth  fifteen  shillings  and  each  girl  ten. 
The  columns  of  the  Washington  Spy,  the  only 
hfwspaper  published  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains,  began  in  the  early  part  of  1191  to  give  some 
indication  of  what  was  going  on.  In  the  issue  of 
May  11  of  that  year  it  is  announced  that  Henry 
Gaither  has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Igvies  now  raising  in  the  State  for 
service  against  the  Western  Indians,  vice  Col. 
Rawlings,  declined;  and  Captains  Wm.  Lewis  and 
Benjamin  Price  were  appointed  to  command  two 
of  the  companies.  Prom  this  time  for  four  years 
Hagerstown  was  a  camp  and  a  recruiting  station. 
Whilst  in  command  of  the  levies  in  March  1194, 
Henry  Gaither’s  house  in  Hagerstown  was  burnt 
down  at  night,  and  although  he  and  his  delicate 
wife  escaped  with  their  lives,  they  suffered  intense¬ 
ly  from  the  severe  dSML  Three  months  later  he 
was  relieved  of  liis  command — the  Governor  ap¬ 
pointing  Moses  Rawlings  Brigadier  General  for 
Washington  and  Allegany  counties,  with  Thomas 
Sprigg,  Rezin  Davis  and  Wm.  Yan  Lear  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonels  for  Washington  County,  and  Josiah 
Price,  Charles  Carroll,  William  Pitzhugh,  Adam 
Ott.  Hanson  Briscoe  and  Christian  Orndorff  ma¬ 
jors.  Captain®,  Lewis  and  Price  were  constantly 
in  motion  backward  and  forward  from  Hagers¬ 
town  to  points  further  to  the  West.  May  11,  1191, 
Lewis  advertises  for  recruits.  “All  able  bodied 
young  men  who  are  willing  to  render  their  country 
service  for  six  months,  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  a  new  country,  free  of  expense,  by  applying 
at  drum  head  in  Hagerstown,  where  they  shall 
have  their  bounty,  clothing,  and  be  taken  into 
pay  and  kindly  received.”  The  pay  into  which 
they  were  taken  was  eight  dollars  a  month.  The 
new  country  which  Lewis  promised  they  should 
see  was  the  thick,  impenetrable  forests  and  the 
fever  breeding  swamps  which  bordered  the  Mau¬ 


mee  river.  Por  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  excise  law  the  campaign  against 
the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  which  resulted  in 
the  disgraceful  defeat  of  General  St.  Clair,  was 
undertaken  and  put  an  end  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  of  Congress  until  the  Indians  had  been 
finally  subjugated.  By  June  two  hundred  re¬ 
cruits  had  been  gathered  and  on  the  twelfth  of 
that  month  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain  Price 
marched  for  the  scene  of  the  war.  If  this  little 
detachment  saw  this  new  country  it  is  probable 
that  only  a  few  of  them  ever  saw  their  own  beau¬ 
tiful  land  again.  Two  weeks  later  another  com¬ 
pany  of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Carberry  marched  through  the  town  to  Pittsburg 
to  deb '.'id  the  frontiers  from  the  Indians.  The 
next  year,  April  SfD2,  Captain  Lewis  was  back 
again  m  Hagerstown  gathering  recruits  and  of¬ 
fering  a  bounty  of  eight  doilars  a  month  for  able- 
bodied  young  men.  On  the  tenth  of  July  Captain 
Price  who  had  gone  further  east  for  soldiers, 
marched  into  the  town  on  his  way  to  Pittsburg, 
and  here  received  his  instructions  from  Captain 
Carberry  of  the  United  States  Army  who  compli¬ 
mented  him  upon  the  appearance  of  his  men  and 
assured  him  that  they  would  be  inferior  to  none 
in  the  army  he  was  about  to  join.  This  detach¬ 
ment  was  followed  on  the  fifth  of  November  by 
a  larger  body  of  recruits  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Carberry  and  which  joined  the  body  rais¬ 
ed  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Stephenson  which  was 
already  in  Hagerstown.  In  Stevenson  Company 
Ensign  "Whistler,  a  soldier  in  the  army  which 
Bargoyne  surrendered  and  who  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  these  pages,  was  engaged.  He  was 
still  an  Ensign  but  shortly  afterwards  received 
his  promotion.  The  troops  arrived  in  Hagerstown 
on  Monday  and  left  the  same  week,  On  Tuesday 
they  delighted  the  people  of  the  town  by  a  “lively 
representation  of  a  light  between  regulars  and 
savages,  Captain  Lewis  commanding  the  former 
and  Stevenson  the  latter,  each  of  whom  with  his 
respective  subalterns,  (Lieutenant  Smith  and  En- 
signWhistler)  displayed  the  different  characters 
with  dexterity  and  address— both  parties  adhering 
to  the  signals  of  that  old  and  well  tried  veteran 
Captain  Carberry,  whose  I  Helical  adroitness  ex¬ 
ceeds  most  officers  of  his  rank.  Eye  witnesses 
thought  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare  gave  them 
IP  advantage  over  regulars.”*  During  Captain 
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Carberry’s  stay  in  Hagerstown  he  was  married 
on  the  9th  of  November  to  the  “amiable  Miss 
Sybila  Schnertzell  of  Frederick  County.” 

The  early  part  of  1793  Captain  Lewis  spent 
in  Hagerstown  which  was  his  home.  Some  person 
ventured  to  criticise  him  for  remaining  inactive 
for  so  long  a  time  and  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  he  should  be  at  headquarters.  To  this 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time  the 
Captain  replied  through  the  newspaper  and  in  no 
measured  terms.  He  informs  his  critic  that  he 
has  no  orders  to  move  and  that  he,  the  critic,  does 
not  understand  the  importance  of  his  duties  in 
Hagerstown  and  concludes  by  advising  him  to 
mind  his  own  business  and  not  to  meddle  in  mat¬ 
ters  beyond  his  comprehension.  In  June  1793 
Whistler  who  was  now  a  Lieutenant  in  the  1st 
Sub  Legion  U.  S.  Army,  received  orders  to  go  to 
Hagerstown  to  raise  recruits.  He  was  in  the  town 
engaged  in  this  business  and  in  drilling  his  men 
until  October  when  he  marched  for  the  west  with 
a  detachment  composed  almost  entirely  of  Hagers¬ 
town  men.  He  maintained  the  strictest  discipline 
among  his  recruits,  whilst  m  the  town  and  receiv¬ 
ed  hearty  commendation  from  the  citizens  on  that 
account.  During  all  this  period  of  military  occu¬ 
pation  the  soldiers  had  been  fed  by  citizens  of 
the  town  upon  contracts  awarded  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  A  soldier’s  ration  consisted  of  one  pound 
of  bread  or  flour,  one  pound  of  beef  or  thr^e  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  pork  and  a  half  gill  of  spirits, 
rum,  brandy  or  whiskey.  With  each  hundred 
rations  went  one  quart  of  salt,  five  quarts  of  vine¬ 
gar,  two  pounds  of  soap  and  one  pound  of  candles. 
During  Captain  Lewis’  absence  in  1794,  Freder¬ 
ick  Rolirer  warns  him  by  an  advertisement  in  the 
Spy  that  if  his  ground  rent  is  not  shortly  paid  his 
two  lots  will  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  same.  In  May 
1794  Rezin  Davis  requested  all  who  wished  to  join 
a  troop  of  horse  which  was  then  being  formed,  to 
leave  their  names  at  his  store.  Among  those  who 
marched  to  the  Indian  war  in  1794  was  Robert 
Elliott,  of  Hagerstown.  He  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed  on  the  bank  of  the  Miami  and  desired  his 
servant  to  leave  him  and  save  himself.  This  the 
faithful  fellow  did  with  great  reluctance  but  the 
next  day  he  returned  for  his  master’s  body  and  was 
himself  killed.  Elliott  was  the  father  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Elliott  famous  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie. 
During  the  summer  of  this  year  the  excitement 
over  the  excise  law-  was  revived  and  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  of  it  was  a  violent  controversy  in  the  news¬ 


paper.  “A  Lover  of  Order”  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  the  editor  severely  censuring  the  whiskey  rioters 
and  justifying  the  excise  law.  He  was  immediately 
set  upon  by  a  number  of  writers  with  all  the  fe¬ 
rocity  and  volubility  at  their  command;  One 
signing  himself  “Republican”  deplores  the  degen¬ 
eracy  of  America,  once  the  home  of  the  free  and 
calls  upon  his  Country  in  tragic  tones  to  blush 
for  that  degeneracy.  The  next  issue  “A  Lover 
of  the  Genunine  Stuff”  makes  an  assault  upon 
“A  Lover  of  Order”  and  advises  him  to  double 
distil  his  article.  To  both  of  these  the  Lover  of 
Order  replies  in  a  tone  unbecoming  to  his  assum¬ 
ed  title  and  the  controversy  is  closed  for  the  time 
by  “Pacificator.”  One  article  the  printer  declines 
to  publish  as  being  too  inflammatory.  On  the 
20th  of  August  the  President’s  Proclamation  warn¬ 
ing  the  rioters  to  submit  to  the  law  was  published 
in  Hagerstown  and  the  following  week  Captains 
Daniel  Stull,  Robert  Douglas,  John  Geiger,  John 
Lee  and  Casper  Shaffner  called  upon  their  respec¬ 
tive  companies  to  assemble  at  the  Court  House 
and  Captain  Jacob  Schnebley  calls  for  volunteers 
to  form  a  company  of  light  horse.  The  next  week 
“an  old  subscriber,”  ,(the  Spy  was  only  about  three 
years  old)  from  South  Mountain,  published  a 
letter  violently  denouncing  the  excise  law.  Along 
the  base  of  South  Mountain  it  is  probable  there 
was  at  that  time  a  great  number  of  small  stills, 
for  in  that  portion  of  the  County  the  resistence  to 
the  law  was  more  determined.  An  organized  body 
of  men  armed  themselves  and  proceeded  towards 
Frederick  town  with  the  avowed  determination  to 
attack  the  town  and  to  take  possession  of  the  mag¬ 
azines  there  deposited.  Frederick  had  already 
been  notified  by  messengers  from  Hagerstown  of 
the  meditated  attack,  but  as  there  were  five  hun¬ 
dred  enlisted  men  in  the  town  and  a  large  number 
of  the  Baltimore  militia  within  easy  reach,  no 
fear  was  felt  nor  was  there  any  occasion  for  ap¬ 
prehension  for  the  attack  was  not  made.  At  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  disturbances  messengers  were 
dispatched  to  Annapolis  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbances. 
He  arrived  in  Hagerstown  on  Saturday  and  re¬ 
mained  over  Sunday,  returning  to  Annapolis  on 
Monday.  A  number  of  men  from  each  of  the  com¬ 
panies  of  militia  had  been  drafted  into  a  body  to 
be  sent  to  Western  Pennsylvania  to  join  the  army 
which  was  moving  forward  to  quell  the  disturb¬ 
ances  there.  This  draft  was  the  occasion  of  a 
riot  in  Hagerstown  which  was  confined  to  what 
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was  called  the  rabble  of  the  town,  but  it  grew  to 
large  and  formidable  proportions.  It  soon  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  object  of  the  mob  was  not  entirely 
bound  up  in  the  present  excitement  but  that  ad¬ 
vantage  would  be  taken  of  the  occasion  to  take 
vengeance  upon  any  respectable  citizen  against 
whom  any  one  of  the  rioters  had  a  private  grudge. 
It  was  well  known  that  animosity  was  felt  against 
certain  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town.  Two 
days  before  the  rioting  began  John  Thompson 
Mason  had  made  an  eloquent  and  powerful  speech 
to  the  people  explaining  the  excise  law  and  exhort¬ 
ing  them  to  maintain  order  and  observe  the  law 
but  nothing  but  force  could  restrain  their  madness. 
In  imitation' of  the  French  Revolutionists  it  had 
become  the  fashion  among  the  whiskey  boys  to 
erect  liberty  poles.  The  Hagerstown  mob  accord¬ 
ingly  planted  one  in  the  Market  House.  Cols. 
Sprigg  and  Shryock  and  Major  Price  went  among 
them  and  remonstrated  with  them  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  but  could  produce  no  impression. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  pole  disappeared.  It  was 
thought  at  the  time  that  one  of  the  rabble  who 
erected  it  had  cut  it  down  in  order  to  give  the 
mob  occasion  to  do  violence  to  certain  prominent 
gentlemen  namely,  Adam  Ott,  the  sheriff;  Henry 
Shryock,  Rezin  Davis,  ffm.  Lee,  Benj.  Clagett, 
Nathaniel  Rochester  and  Josiah  Price,  whom  they 
held  in  especial  detestation.  They  therefore  put 
up  a  handbill  in  the  Market  House,  written  in  the 
German  language,  ordering  these  gentlemen  by 
name  to  put  up  another  Liberty  pole  without  delaj 
upon  pain  of  being  put  to  death.  This  threat  was 
“Valiantly  Despised”  by  these  gentlemen.  But  by 
this  time  thiDgs  had  gotten  in  such  an  uproar  tiiat 
the  orderly  citizens  of  the  town  armed  themselves 
and  patrolled  the  streets  and  mounted  guard  and 
sent  detachments  into  the  country  to  arrest  rioters. 
In  this  restoration  of  order  Captain  Lee  and  Cap¬ 
tain  tSehnebley  took  a  prominent  and  honorable 
part.  At  this  time  General  Bailey  arrived  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  troops, 
seventy  of  them  being  mounted.  They  immedi¬ 
ately  joined  themselves  to  the  citizens  and  assisted 
in  restoring  order  and  a  great  many  arrests  were 
made.  They  found  there  was  no  further  occasion 
for  them  and  after  a  few  days  they  returned  home. 
Just  as  they  left,  two  hundred  men  under  Major 
Lynn  bound  for  the  western  country,  arrived  in 
town.  They  were  halted  here  and  directed  to  re¬ 
main  until  further  orders  and  the  veteran  Major 
Ott  took  command  of  them.  The  spirit  of  the 


rioters  which  was  probably  of  that  ephemeral  kind 
which  is  inspired  by  whiskey  fresh  from  the  stills, 
was  now  completely  broken  and  they  tamely  sur¬ 
rendered  whenever  called  upon.  A  party  of  five 
cavahymen  captured  a  party  of  sixteen  who  offered 
jio  resistence  whatever.  They  just  now  began  to 
appreciate  the  serious  trouble  in  which  they  had 
become  involved  and  begged  hard  for  mercy  and 
plead  ignorance  as  their  excuse.  J udge  Craik  and 
some  of  the  magistrates  investigated  a  number 
of  charges  and  held  many  of  the  rioters  for  bail. 
During'  this  time  Adam  Ott  was  sheriff  of  the 
County.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Army  and  made  good  use  of  his  military  train¬ 
ing  during  these  times.  For  manjf  years  he  lived 
in  the  house  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Potomac  street  opposite  the  present  Market 
House.  During  the  whiskey  insurrection  he  im¬ 
prisoned  those  whom  he  arrested,  within  its  walls. 
This  old  house  was  one  of  the  first  erected  within 
this  town  and  stood  until  May  1870  when  it  was 
demolished  to  make  room  for  the  Hoover  House. 
Thus  ended  the  whiskey  insurrection.  And  it  is 
as  much  due  to  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington  as  to  his  humanity  that  he  was 
able  to  quell  this  formidable  insurrection  without 
bloodshed.  On  the  way  to  join  the  troops  which 
had  assembled  at  Cumberland,  Washington  had 
a  second  time  since  becoming  President,  honored 
Washington  County  with  his  presence.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  October  1794,  he  armed  at  Wil¬ 
liamsport  “in  good  health.  His  presence  made 
every  heart  rejoice  and  beat  high  with  affection 
and  gratitude. ’’That  night  every  window  in  the 
town  was  illuminated.  Early  in  the  morning  he 
proceeded  to  Cumberland. 

About  this  time,  while  the  soldiers  were  quar¬ 
tered  in  Hagerstown,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  of 
public  excitements  and  alarms.  About  the  f.rT 
of  October  1793  a  public  meeting  was  called  in 
Hagerstown  to  adopt  meamres  for  protection  from 
the  infectious  fever  then  prevailing  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  measures  adopted  for  safety  call  to 
mind  the  scenes  described  in  the  Journal  of  the 
great  plague  in  London.  All  the  towns  and  com¬ 
munities  which  had  intercourse  with  Philadelphia 
were  filled  with  alarm.  Nor  were  their  fears  'll 
founded,  for  in  the  last  days  of  July  a  strange 
disease  of  a  most  dreadful  g,nd  deadly  character, 
now  known  as  yellow  fever,  had  begun  to  spread 
in  Philadelphia.  A  fever  would  set  in  with  pain 
in  the  head  and  loins.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
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whites  of  tlieir  eyes  turned  yellow,  blood  ran  from 
the  nose,  the  patient  vomited  profusely  a  black 
vomit,  the  body  become  of  a  yellowish-purple  color 
and  on  the  eighth  clay  he  would  die.*  But  it  was 
more  likely  that  the  physicians  would  not  let 
him  live  until  the  eighth  day,  for  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  very  first  symptom  blood  letting  was 
begun  and  kept  up  without  intermission  until  the 
patient  would  die  from  exhaustion.  Deaths  took 
place  all  the  time.  The  constant  ringing  of  church 
bells  and  the  funeral  trains  became  so  depressing 
to  the  sick  that  it  had  to  be  prohibited  and  bodies 
were  buried  silently  at  dead  of  night.  All  who 
could  procure  means  to  leave  the  city  fled  and  it 
was  to  prevent  infection  from  this  army  of  refu¬ 
gees  that  precautions  were  taken  and  quarantines 
established  in  all  the  towns  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  was  greatly 
alarmed  not  only  on  account  of  infection  from 
Philadelphia  but  because  a  shipload  of  refugees 
from  San  Domingo  had  landed  at  her  wharves  and 
many  supposed  that  it  was  refugees  from  that 
island  who  had  brought  the  infection  to  Philadel¬ 
phia.  So  the  Governor  of  the  State  issued  a 
proclamation  and  all  means  which  suggested  them¬ 
selves  were  tried  to  secure  the  public  safety.  The 
public  meeting  in  Hagerstown  was  presided  over 
by  Col.  Henry  Shryock.  Doctors  Samuel  Young, 
Peter  Woltz,  Richard  Pindell  and  Jacob  Schnebly 
were  appointed  health  officers.  Thomas  Hart, 
William  Lee,  George  Shall,  Rezin  Davis,  John 
Geiger, George  Woltz, Levy  Andrew,  Levy, Jacob  and 
David  Harry  and  William  Reynolds  were  constitut¬ 
ed  a  committee.  No  person  who  came  from  Phil¬ 
adelphia  or  who  was  suspected  of  coming  from 
there  was  allowed  to  be  received  into  any  family 
or  indeed  to  come  into  the  town.  In  order  to 
keep  them  out,  a  large  number  of  citizens  enlisted 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  patrol  to  guard  every 
road  and  avenue  by  which  the  town  might  be 
reached  and  all  persons  suspected  of  coming  from 
the  scene  of  the  plague  were  ruthlessly  driven  off. 
Clothing  and  supplies  which  were  sent  from  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  for  the  troops  gathered  in  Hag¬ 
erstown  were  not  permitted  upon  any  account  to 
be  received.  Nor  indeed  were  fears  of  an  infectious 
disease  without  good  cause.  But  the  committee 
of  Safety  might  have  turned  their  attention  to 
matters  within  the  town  limits  as  well  as  without. 
For  at  this  very  time'  the  streets  had  gotten  into 


such  a  desperate  condition — so  filled  with  filth  and 
impeded  by  piling  earth  at  different  heights,  that 
even  those  on  horse  back  rode  on  the  sidewalk.  In 
February  1193  the  town  authorities  were  compelled 
to  obtain  power  from  the  Legislature  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  charter,  to  prohibit  horses  from  being 
taken  on  the  sidewalks,  to  compel  the  removal  of 
nuisances  at  the  cost  of  the  guilty  persons,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  firing  of  guns  and  pistols,  which  had  be¬ 
come  a  source  of  great  danger  to  the  public.  One 
young  lady  about  this  time,  while  horseback  riding 
through  the  streets  had  her  horse  frightened  by 
the  firing  of  pistols  at  a  gunsmiths  and  she  was 
killed.  The  same  ordinance  imposed  a  fine  of 
seven  shillings  and  six  pence  for  allowing  chim¬ 
neys  to  take  fire  and  burn  out  at  the  top.  This 
was  a  constant  source  of  danger.  Wood  was  the 
only  fuel  and  most  of  the  buildings  and  all  of  the 
roofs  of  the  town  were  of  wood  and  hence  a  chim¬ 
ney  on  fire  Was  only  to  be  prevented  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  chimney  sweep.  From  the  year 
U90  down  for  a  long  time  Col.  Thomas  Hart 
kept  a  little  negro  boy  named  “Dick”  for  this  ser¬ 
vice.  He  was  sent  around  the  town  once  in  every 
six  weeks  to  offer  his  service  to  the  citizens  to 
sweep  their  chimneys!  If  a  person  was  not  ready 
to  employ  him  on  the  day  he  came,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  wait  six  weeks  until  his  turn  came  again. 
The  frequent  fires  which  were  generally  the  result 
of  carelessness  or  of  foul  chimneys,  were  apt  to  be 
attributed  then  as  now  to  incendiarism.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  1190  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  Col.  Stull’s 
house  and  of  the  upper  floor — the  same  house 
which  was  taken  down  by'  Mr.  Wm.  Hager,  not 
many  years  ago — was  burned,  and  a  few  nights 
later  his  barn,  filled  with  grain  was  burned  at 
midnight,  it  was  at  once  “supposed  to  have  been 
set  on  fire  by  some  enemy  to  mankind  and  monster 
to  society.” 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  organized 
fire  company  and  the  efforts  to  extinguish  fires  be¬ 
ing  such  as  are  now  resorted  to  in  the  country. 
The  neighbors  gathered  around  and  offered  such 
help  with  as  many  buckets  and  tubs  as  they  could 
lay  hands  on,  the  women  frequently  doing  the  most 
efficient  service.  A  public  meeting  was  called  for 
New  Year’s  day  1191  for  the  purpose  of  organiz¬ 
ing  a  regular  fire  company  “when  all  who  clmse 
to  have  their  buckets  insured  will  please  produce 
them  in  order  that  they  may  be  inspected  and 
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registered.”  At  this  meeting  the  United  Fire  Com¬ 
pany,  was  formed.  It  continued  to  exist  until 
1814.  'll  held  almost  weekly  meetings  and  did 
good  service  to  the  town. 

Amidst  the  excitement  of  military  move¬ 
ments,  the  whiskey  insurrection  and  the  Indian 
war,  a  man  died  in  the  city  of  London,  on  the  21th 
of  December  IT 92,  who  had  made  himself  immor¬ 
tal  in  American  history  and  whose  chief  achieve¬ 
ment  took  place  within  the  limits  of  Washington 
County.  The  Washington  Spy  of  March  15,  1793 
contained  this  brief  notice:  Mr.  Rumsey,  of  this 
State,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  several 
useful  mechanical  inventions,  and  latterly  studied 
to  propelling  vessels  by  the  force  of  steam,  died 
on  the  24th  of  December  last,  in  London  in  a 
sudden  manner.”  James  Rumsey  who  receives 
this  brief  obituary  from  the  newspaper  of  the 
County  where  he  had  distinguished  himself  was 
born  in  Bohemia  Manor,  Cecil  County,  Maryland 
in  1713.  He  learned  the  trade  of  machinist  and 
became  a  millwright,  making  many  valuable  im¬ 
provements  in  the  machinery  used  in  mills.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolutionary  War 
be  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  it  is 
probable,  served  with  credit  and  came  under  the 
personal  observation  of  Washington  for  soon  after 
the  organization  of  the  Potomac  Company,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  on  that  work  by  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  was  this  work  and  General  Washing¬ 
ton's  deep  anxiety  to  improve  navigation  that  gave 
an  impetus  to  his  desire  for  the  application  of 
steam  to  propelling  boats.  The  idea  of  this  appli¬ 
cation  occurred  to  him  some  time  before  it  took 
shape,  for  in  his  petition  to  the  Maryland  Legis¬ 
lature,  which  was  received  by  that  body  and  read 
on  November  11th,  1781,  he  there  says  that  he  has 
been  for  several  years  engaged  in  perfecting  a  plan 
for  moving  boats  by  the  power  of  steam.  At  that 
time  there  was  not  a  steam  engine  in  America. 
One  of  the  old  Newcomer  atmospheric  engines  had 
been  brought  from  England  to  work  a  copper 
mine  in  New  York,  but  long  before  this  it  had 
been  cast  aside.  Watts’  improvement  was  not  then 
known  this  side  the  Atlantic.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  Rumsey  was  engaged  in  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  at  Bath  in  what  is  now  Morgan  County,  W.Va., 
in  partnership  with  Nicholas  Orrick,  but  during 
this  time  he  left  the  store  to  Orrick  while  he  de¬ 
voted  his  time  to  experimenting  in  steamers  on 
flie  Potomac  at  Sir  John’s  Run.  In  the  summer 
of  1781  lie  exhibited  a  working  model  of  his  boat 


to  Washington  who  gave  him  a  certificate  of  his 
approval  of  the  plan.  In  the  same  year  he  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
for  the  protection  lie  was  entitled  to  for  his  inven¬ 
tion.  Virginia  passed  an  Act  in  October  1784 
and  Maryland  in  January  1785  giving  him  the 
exclusive  right  of  navigating  their  rivers  “with 
his  newly  invented  steam  boats.”  The  former 
State  in  her  act,  reserved  the  privilege  of  pur¬ 
chasing  the  right  conferred  for  £10,000.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  IT 81,  he  succeeded  in  a  private  but  very  im¬ 
perfect  experiment,  to  test  some  of  the  principles 
of  his  invention  at  the  mouth  of  Sir  John’s  Run. 
The  boat  used  on  this  occasion  was  about  six  tons 
burden.  The  machinery  was  made  by  the  country 
blacksmiths  under  Rumsey "s  supervision.  The 
boiler  was  a  pot-ash  kettle  with  a  cover  fasten¬ 
ed  down  with  bolts,  rivets  and  hard  solder.  The 
experiment  was  made  after  night  and  the  boat 
steamed  up  against  the  current  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour.  It  contained  Rumsey,  his 
partner,  Orrick  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Barnes. 
Subsequently  he  built  two  other  boats  of  consid¬ 
erable  size,  one  in  1785  and  the  other  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  The  first  was  washed  away  by  a 
frfehet  and  the  other  one  wrecked  by  ice. 

But  the  boat  upon  which  Rumsey’s  fame  rests 
was  built  or  partly  built  and  first  exhibited  in 
Washington  County.  The  greater  part  of  the 
machinery  was  made  at  the  Antietam  Iron  Works, 
the  smelting  furnace  at  the  mouth  of  Antietam 
creek,  in  Washington  County,  which  was  built  be¬ 
fore  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  occasional  suspensions  during  periods  of 
luHincss  depletion,  vas  m  operation  down  to  1877. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  was  done  in  Shepherds- 
town,  Rumsey  himself  making  the  tubes  of  the 
boiler  by  twisting  gun  barrels  around  a  horse 
collar  block  at  a  saddler’s  shop.  On  the  7th  and 
11th  of  December,  17  85,  made  a  public  trial  at 
Shcpherdstown,  and  succeeded  in  propelling  his 
boat  by  stginn  alone,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour,  against  the  current  of  the  Potomac. 

Among  those  on  board,  or  on  the  river  bank 
as  spectators  of  this  trial  trip,  were  Generals  Gates, 
Stephens  and  Darke,  Mr.  Bcdinger,  Dr.  Alexander, 
of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Nears  Icy.  Mrs.  Ann  Baker,  and 
hundreds  of  others.  As  the  little  rude  structure 
darted  out  into  mid  stream,  and  then  shot  up  the 
river,.  General  Horatio  Gates,  who  stood  upon  the 
shore,  next  to  Major  Henry  Bodinger,  took  ofE 
his  hat  and  exclaimed  in  reverent  tones,  “My  God! 
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she  moves,  she  moves !”  After  this  satisfactory 
exhibiton  Rumsey  published  a  pamphlet  containing 
certificates  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  This 
pamphlet  is  reprinted  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
report  for  1849-50.  A  part  of  the  original  pro¬ 
pelling  apparatus  was  secured  by  Hon.  Alexander 
R.  Boteler  and  placed  in  the  patent  office  at 
Washington  for  preservation.  It  is  now  in  the 
National  Museum.  The  place  where  this  famous 
trial  was  made  is  a  spot  of  romantic  beauty. 
There  is  a  long  stretch  of  the  Potomac  just  below 
the  old  town  of  Shepherdstown,  where  the  water  is 
deep  and  placid,  reflecting  upon  its  calm  and 
peaceful  bosom  lofty  cliffs  of  limestone  rock  which 
constitute  its  southern  margin.  This  beautiful 
sheet  of  .water  is  now  spanned  by  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  railroad  bridge.  A  mile  below  the  town 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  stretch  of  deep  water  in 
which  Rumsey’s  boat  floated  is  the  “Pack  Horse 
ford”  where  there  has  always  been  a  ford,  back  in 
Indian  times  and  then  for  caravans  of  pack  horses 
carrying  salt,  &c.  to  the  settlers.  The  road  stretch¬ 
ed  across  Elk  Ridge  and  passed  over  South  Moun¬ 
tain  by  Crampton’s  Gap  to  Frederick.  During  the 
war  soldiers  constantly  crossed  and  recrossed  this 
ford  and  by  it  Lee’s  Army  retreated  to  Virginia 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Over  the  high 
cliffs  just  referred  to  a  detachment  of  Federal 
troops  was  swept  by  a  body  of  Confederates  retreat¬ 
ing  from  Antietam  and  drowned  in  the  river 
below. 

Rumsey’s  boat  was  about  eighty  feet  long 
and  was  propelled  by  a  steam  engine,  which  worked 
a  vertical  pump  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  by 
which  the  water  was  drawn  in  at  the  bow,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  at  the  stern  through  a  horizontal  trunk 
in  her  bottom.  The  reaction  of  the  effluent  water 
carried  her  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  when 
loaded  with  three  tons,  in^addition  to  the  weight 
of  her  engine,  of  about  one-third  of  a  ton.  The 
boiler  held  no  more  than  five  gallons  of  water, 
and  needed  only  a  pint  of  water  at  a  time ;  and 
the  whole  machinery  did  not  occupy  a  space  greater 


than  that  required  for  four  barrels  of  flour.  It 
seems  that  he  and  Dr.  Franklin  entertained  simi¬ 
lar  ideas  about  the  same  time.  Mr.  Rumsey  went 
to  England  to  put  a  vessel  afloat  on  the  Thames 
and  died  there  in  1793.* 

General  AVashington  was  always  favorably 
impressed  with  the  practicability  of  this  invention, 
as  developed  to  him  by  Rumsey,  and  did  much  to 
encourage  him.  In  a  letter  to  Hugh  Williamson, 
M.  C.,  dated  at  Mount  Affirnon,  March  15,  1785, 
AVashington  sa}'s  in  alluding  to  Rumsey’s  boat: 
“If  a  model  of  a  thing  in  miniature  is  a  just  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  greater  object  in  practice,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  the  invention.  A 
view  of  his  model,  with  the  explanation,  removed 
the  principal  doubt  I  ever  had  of  the  practicability 
of  propelling  against  a  stream  by  the  aid  of  me¬ 
chanical  power;  but  as  he  wanted  to  avail  himself 
of  my  introduction  of  it  to  the  public  attention, 
I  chose,  previously,  to  see  the  actual  performance 
of  the  model  in  a  descending  stream,  before  I 
passed  my  certificate,  and  having  done  so,  all  my 
doubts  are  satisfied.” 

While  at  Shepherdstown,  Mr.  Rumsey  dwelt 
in  a  small  log  house,  which  stood  near  the  town 
jail,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  He  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  funds  for  his  undertaking  by  his  broth¬ 
er-in-law,  Charles  Morrow,  which  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  latter.  Mr.  Rumsey’s  craft  was  called  “the 
flying  boat,”  by  the  town’s  people,  and  they  gave 
him  the  name  of  “crazy  Rumsey.” 

After  the  experiment  before  alluded  to,  Rum¬ 
sey  being  under  the  strong  conviction  that  skilled 
workmen  and  perfect  machinery  were  alone  want¬ 
ing  to  insure  perfect  success,  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  the  “Rumseyan  Society”  was  formed,  during 
the  following  year,  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  president,  and  money  was  raised  to  send 
Rumsey  to  Europe.  He  went  to  London,  and 
built  a  steamer  to  be  exhibited  on  the  Thames, 
securing  patents  from  the  British  government 
for  steam  navigation,  bearing  date  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1788.  Several  of  his  inventions, 


*Reigart’s  Life  of  R.  Fulton. 

*“October  9,  1784, 

By  the  following  certificate  it  will  appear,  that 
our  beloved  General,  in  his  retreat  from  the  Glories 
of  the  Field,  still  continues  to  encourage,  and  pay 
attention  to,  such  undertakings  as  are  pregnant  with 
great  utility  to  his  country.  Mr.  James  Rumsey  (late 
of  Baltimore)  having  been  happy  in  a  mechanic  dis¬ 
covery,  could  not,  for  some  time,  impress  his  fellow- 


citizens  with  an  idea  of  its  practicability;  but,  by  a. 
laudable  perseverance,  he  hath  at  length  obtained, 
not  only  the  approbation  of  General  Washington,  but 
of  General  Wood,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Randolph  of 
the  Council,  Doctor  Craig,  and  several  members  of 
the  Legislature  of  this  State,  and  other  Gentlemen 
of  character  and  distinction;  so  that  he  may  now 
expect  a  reward  from  his  grateful  country,  that  may, 
in  some  measure,  compensate  him  for  his  ingenuity. — 
Virginia  Argus. 
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in  one  modified  form  or  another,  were  afterwards 
in  general  use;  as,  for  instance,  the  cylindrical 
boiler  (which  was  found  much  superior  to  their 
old  tul  or  still-boilers,  in  the  presentation  of  fire 
surface,  and  capacity  of  holding  ratified 
is  described  both  single  and  combined,  in  his 
specifications,  and  is  identical  in  principle  with 
the  one  used  in  his  Potomac  experiment. 

He  was  attended  in  England  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  embarrassments  of  pecuniary  nature 
which  so  often  have  obstructed  the  progress  of  the 
inventor.  He.  Was  frequently  obliged  to  abandon 
his  main  object  and  turn  his  attention  to  other 
labors  in  order  to  obtain  means  to  resume  it. 
Thus  he  struggled  on,  undismayed,  until  he  had 
constructed  a  boat  of  about  100  tons  burden,  and 
pushed  it  forward  so  near  to  completion  that  he 
fixed  a  day  on  which  to  give  a  public  exhibition. 
This  was  not  accomplished  without  transferring, 
at  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  a  large  interest  in  his  inven¬ 
tions,  to  enable  him  to  raise  funds  to  escape  being 
incarcerated  in  a  debtors  prison.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  sacrifice  and  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts,  Jjis  boat  was  seized  by  his  un¬ 
sympathizing  creditors,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to 
loose  it  from  its  moorings,  but  only  permitted  to 
show  how  its  machinery  would  work.  While  work¬ 
ing  on  his  boat  in  London,  he  met  Brissot  de 
Warville,  who  mentions  Rumsey  in  his  book  “New 
Travels  in  America/  as  building  a  boat  to  go  by 
steam  and  being  so  sanguine  of  the  success  of 
his  invention  as  to  believe  he  would  be  able  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  fifteen  days.  Rumsey  was 
also  thrown  much  with  Robert  Pulton  while  in 
London.  In  one  letter  lie  says  that  he  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  horrors  of  a  London  jail  and  was 
made  the  subject  of  play  house  wit. 

Some,  however,  were  found  to  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  distress,  who  were  list  intelligent 
enough  to  appreciate  some  of  the  merits  of  the 
invention.  These  urged  him  to  deliver  a  lecture 
in  order  to  raise  funds,  and  interest  the  public 
in  his  behalf,  to  which  he  consented.  The  evening 
came  and  with  it,  to  his  astonishment  and  con¬ 
sternation,  he  found  himself  confronted  with  an 
audience  which  filled  the  house  to  outflowing,  and 
was  composd  of  the  elite  of  learning,  fashion  and 
beauty  of  London.  He  was  overwhelmed  and  em¬ 
barrassed  at  this  unlooked-for  token  of  interest, 
and  his  revulsion  of  feeling  wras  intense  and  over 


powering.  He  arose  under  these  circumstances, 
to  deliver  the  first  (as  well  as  the  last)  lecture  of 
his  life,  and  whilst  he  was  arranging  his  notes  his 
agitation  was  observed  by  a  gentleman,  who  hand¬ 
ed  him  a  glass  of  water.  He  uttered  a  few  inco¬ 
herent  words,  when  it  was  seen  that  his  face  became 
suddenly  suffused  and  that  he  clutched  at  the  table 
before  him  for  support.  His  friends  sprang  for¬ 
ward  and  caught  him  in  their  arms  as  he  fell  in  an 
apoplectic  fit.  The  next  day  he  died — another 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  human  progress.  Some 
time  after  his  death  (in  1793),  the  boat  which 
he  had  constructed  was  set  in  motion  on  the 
Thames.  Robert  Fulton  (the  reputed  inventor  of 
steam  navigation)  was  with  Rumsey  in  London; 
was  associated  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death; 
and  the  next  year  applied  for  the  right  of 
protection  for  a  boat  to  be  propelled  by  steam. 
Chancellor  Livingston,  afterward  minister  to 
France,  has  the  credit  of  finally  bringing  out  the 
steamboat  on  the  Hudson,  from  the  drafts  fur¬ 
nished  by  Roller!  Fulton,  who  knew  little  of  me¬ 
chanical  principles  at  the  time,  except  what  was 
taught  him  by  the  inventive  genius  of  James 
Rumsey. 

In  1839,  Congress  voted  to  James  Rumsey’s 
only  surviving  child  a  gold  medal,  commemor¬ 
ative  of  the  father’s  agency  in  giving  to  the  world 
the  benefit  of  the  steamboat.* 

The  Hon.  Alexander  R.  Boteler,  of  Shepherds¬ 
town,  who  died  in  189.2,  furnished  many  of  the  facts 
recited  in  this  sketch.  He  became  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  project  of  doing  tardy  justice  to  the 
memory  of  Rumsey.  He  desired  to  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  him  upon  the  high  cliffs  overlook¬ 
ing  the  scene  of  his  great  triumph,  and  urged 
the  legislature  of  West  Virginia  to  make  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  this  purpose.  Acting  with  him 
was  the  Hon.  Daniel  Bedinger  Lucas,  of  Charles¬ 
town,  W.  Va.,  a  grandson  of  Daniel  Bedinger 
who  stood  on  the  hank  and  watched  the  little 
craft  plow  its  way  through  the  waters  of  the 
Potomac.  These  efforts  bore  fruit  in  an  appropri¬ 
ation  for  a  monument  to  H.imsey.  to  be  placed  at 
Shepherdstown,  made  by  the  Legislature  of  West 
Virginia  in  191), "i  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Governor  A.  B.  White,  of  that  State. 

From  a  letter  from  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va., 
published  in  the  Baltimore  American  April  2, 
1903,  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 


*Shepherdsrtown  Register. 
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The  history  of  Rumsey’s  early  life  is  one  of 
hardship,  privation  and  unremitting  labor,  through 
all  of  which  he  bore  himself  with  that  patience, 
determination  and  unswerving  purpose  which  was 
the  inheritance  of  his  Scottish  blood.  His  great¬ 
grandfather,  Charles  Rumsey,  emigrated  to 
America  from  Wales  in  1665,  and  settled  near  the 
head  waters  of  Bohemia  River,  in  Cecil  County, 
Md.  His  grandfather,  Edward  Rumsey,  born  in 
1706,  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  and 
married  at  a  very  early  age  a  lady  named  Doug¬ 
las,  of  Scotch  lineage.  The  eldest  son  of  this 
union,  Edward  Rumsey,  Jr.,  was  the  father  of  Jas. 
Rumsey,  who  was  the  second  of  three  sons. 

The  exact  date  of  James  Rumsey’s  birth  has 
never  been  definitely  settled,  but  is  given  upon 
reliable  authority  as  March,  1743.  His  mother 
before  marriage  was  Miss  Anna  Cowman,  of  Mary¬ 
land.  His  birthplace  was  Bohemian  Manor,  in 
Cecil  County. 

Much  of  the  early  manhood  of  Rumsey  is 
clouded  in  obscurity,  hut  he  emerged  at  the  age 
of  33  years  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  in  which  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Major  Henry  Bedinger,  who  formed  an  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  young  man  which  lasted  until  the 
latter’s  deajth.  Rumsey  served  throughout  the 
War  for  Independence,  and  in  1783  removed  to 
Bath,  Berkeley  County,  Va.,  now  Berkeley  Springs, 
Morgan  County,  W.  Va.  Here  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business,  having  as  a  partner  a  Virgin¬ 
ian,  Nicholas  Orrick.  Becoming  dissatisfied  with 
this  business,  he  disposed  of  his  interest,  and  then 
associated  himself  with  Robert  Throgmorton  in 
conducting  an  inn  for  visitors  who  came  to  take 
the  famous  mineral  baths.  It  was  while  at  Bath 
that  Rumsey  formed  the  acquaintance  of  George 
Washington,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  who 
was  impressed  with  the  mechanical  knowledge  dis¬ 
played  by  Rumsey. 

So  great  was  the  interest  displayed  in  the 
plans  of  Rumsey  by  General  Washington  that  in 
September,  1784,  Rumsey  exhibited  to  the  General 
a  working  model  of  his  boat,  when  Washington 
next  visited  the  springs,  and  the  following  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  invention  was  penned  at  the  time 
by  him: 

“I  have  seen  the  model  of  Rumsey’s  boat, 
constructed  to  work  against  the  stream;  examined 
the  powers  upon  which  it  acts;  been  eye-witness 
to  an  actual  experiment  in  running  water  of  some 
rapidity,  and  give  it  as  my  opinion  (although  I 


had  little  faith  before)  that  he  has  discovered  the 
art  of  working  boats  by  mechanism  and  small 
manual  assistance  against  rapid  currents. 

“That  the  discovery  is  of  vast  importance,  may 
be  of  the  greatest  usefulness  in  our  inland  anviga- 
tion,  and  if  it  succeeds  (of  which  I  have  no  doubt) 
the  value  of  it.  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  works  which,  when  seen  and  exam¬ 
ined,  may  be  executed  by  the  most  common  me¬ 
chanic. 

••Given  under  my  hand  at  the  town  of  Bath, 
county  of  Berkeley,  in  the  State  of  Virgina,  this 
7th  day  of  September,  1784. 

“GEORGE  WASHINGTON.” 

That  Rumsey  had  been  working  upon  his  in¬ 
vention  for  several  years  previous  to  the  time  he 
exhibited  the  model  to  General  Washington  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  in  1783,  which  is  on  file  at  Annapolis, 
and  m  which  it  is  set  forth  that  he  had  been  for 
several  years  prior  thereto  “'engaged  with  unre¬ 
mitting  attention  in  perfecting  an  engine  for  pro¬ 
pelling  boats  on  the  water  by  power  of  steam.” 
The  number  of  engines  mentioned  by  him  in  this 
petition  shows  the  scope  and  range  of  his  early 
mechanical  conceptions.  Rumsey  also  addressed 
a  similar  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  following  year  (1784)  both  assem¬ 
blies  passed  acts  investing  him  with  the  exclusive 
right  to  make  and  sell  the  invention  in  those  states 
until  the  year  1794,  fixing  penalties  for  a  violation 
of  these  rights. 

In  a  letter  written  at  Mount  Vernon,  March 
15,  1786,  to  Hon.  Hugh  Williamson,  a  member 
of  Congress,  General  Washington  said: 

“Mr.  McMechen’s  explanation  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Rumsey’s  boat  is  consonant  to  my  ideas 
and  warranted  by  the  principle  upon  which  it  acts. 
The  small  manual  assistance,  to  which  I  alluded, 
was  to  be  applied  in  still  water  and  to  the  steerage. 
The  counter  action  being  proportioned  to  the  ac¬ 
tion,  it  must  ascend  a  swift  current  faster  than 
a  gentle  stream,  and  with  more  ease  than  it  can 
move  through  dead  water.  But  in  the  first  there 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  a  point  beyond  which 
it  cannot  go  without  involving  difficulties  which 
may  be  found  insurmountable.  Further  than  this 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  explain  myself;  but  if  a 
model,  or  thing  in  miniature,  is  a  just  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  greater  object  in  practice,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  utility  of  the  invention.  A  view  of 
this  model,  with  the  explanation,  removed  the  prin- 
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cipal  doubt  I  ever  bad  of  the  practicability  of 
propelling  against  a  stream  by  the  aid  of  mechan¬ 
ical  power;  but  as  he  wanted  to  avail  himself  of 
my  introduction  of  it  to  the  public  attention,  I 
chose  previously  to  sec  the  actual  performance  of 
the  model  in  a  descending  stream  before  I  passed 
my  certificate,  and,  having  done  so,  all  my  doubts 
are  satisfied.” 

Rumsey  was  reticent  concerning  his  earlier 
plans,  and  confided  his  ambitions  to  but  few, 
among  them  being  John  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  visited  the  springs  during  the  summer  of 
1783,  and  whose  description  of  Rumsey’s  first 
boat  is  to  be  found  in  a  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  steam  as  a  means  of  navigation  published  at  a 
later  date  by  the  inventor  when  he  was  seeking  to 
introduce  his  invention  to  the  public.  Of  the 
first  formal  trial  Wilson  wrote: 

‘‘The  boat  was  finished  in  the  fall  of  1783. 
Her  hull  was  built  by  Rumsey 's  brother-in-law, 
Joseph  Barnes,  of  Shepherdstown,  who  was  a  car¬ 
penter  by  trade.  The  capacity  of  the  boat  was 
about  six  tons  burden.  Her  boiler  was  a  primi¬ 
tive  affair,  being  simply  an  iron  pot,  or  kettle,  such 
as  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  country  for  culinary 
purposes,  with  a  lid,  or  top,  placed  on  its  mouth 
and  securely  fastened  there  with  rivets,  bands  and 
soft  solder.  The  engine,  which  was  constructed 
partly  by  the  village  (Bath)  blacksmith,  but  prin- 
cipallv  by  Rumsey  himself,  was  upon  the  New¬ 
comer,  or  ‘atmospheric’  principle,  its  power  being 
obtained  by  the  weight  of  the  air  pressing  on  the 
piston  beneath  which  a  vaccum  had  been  created 
by  the  condensation  of  the  steam.  The  mode  of 
propulsion  was  by  means  of  a  pump,  worked  by 
steam,  which,  being  placed  toward  the  forward 
part  of  the  boat,  drew  up  at  each  alternate  stroke 
of  the  engine  a  quantity  of  water,  which,  by  the 
return  or  down  stroke,  was  forced  through  a  trunk 
at  the  bottom  along  the  keelson  and  out  at  the 
stern  under  the  rudder.  The  impetus  of  the  water 
rushing  through  the  trunk  against  the  exterior 
water  of  the  river  drove  the  boat  forward,  the 
reaction  of  the  effluent  water  propelling  her  at 
a  rate  of  speed  commensurate  with  the  power 
applied.” 

The  trial  was  made  under  foyer  of  night,  in 
October.  1183,  at  a  secluded  spot  on  the  Potomac 
River  near  the  mouth  of  Sir  John’s  Run,  about 
six  miles  from  Rath,  with  only  Rumsey  and  his 
two  intimate  friends,  Joseph  Barnes  and  Nicholas 
Orrick,  present.  Tradition  says  that  for  half  the 


night  the  three  men  labored  with  the  strange  craft 
upon  the  placid  stream,  pottering  at  the  imperfect 
machinery,  running  the  unwieldly  bulk  hither  and 
thither,  the  master  mind  anxiously  examining 
each  point  of  failure  in  the  machinery  and  sug¬ 
gesting  such  'improvements  as  his  better  trained 
intellect  deemed  advisable.  At  length,  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  first  trial,  Rumsey  returned  to 
Bath,  after  carefully  removing  the  engine  and 
depositing  it  in  a  secluded  place. 

At  this  period  in  the  career  of  the  inventor 
he  married  Miss  Morrow,  of  Shepherdstown,  a  sis¬ 
ter  of  the  famous  Morrow  brothers,  one  of  whom 
afterward  became  a  member  of  Congress  and  an¬ 
other  governor  of  Ohio.  Rumsey  was  then  about 
40  years  old,  and  was  described  by  a  cotempor- 
aneous  writer  as  an  exceedingly  handsome  person, 
tall,  of  commanding  presence,  powerfully  propor¬ 
tioned  and  of  splendid  address. 

In  May.  1785,  he  again  sought  the  services 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Barnes,  to  construct 
a  boat  upon  a  larger  and  more  improved  model 
than  the  one  previously  built  near  Bath.  The 
second  boat  was  50  feet  in  length  and  18  in  width, 
and  was  completed  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
Joseph  Barnes  and  the  Mr.  McMechen  previously 
referred  to,  piloted  the  craft  down  the  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Shenandoah,  where  Rumsey  was 
employed  with  the  Potomac  Improvement  Com¬ 
pany's  project,  in  order  that  the  machinery  could 
be  placet]  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Rum¬ 
sey  himself.  This  machinery  had  been  construct¬ 
ed  upon  a  more  ambitious  scale  than  that  in  the 
first  boat,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  principle 
as  a  whole  portions  of  it  were  manufactured  at 
Shepherdstown,  Baltimore.  Frederick  and  the  An¬ 
ti  etam  ’Worfes.  near  Hagerstown. 

It  was  detennined  that  the  next  trial  should 
take  place  at  Shepherdstown. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  assembling  the 
parts  from  the  different  points  of  manufacture,  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  January,  1786,  that 
the  boat  was  ready  tft  l*  taken  to  Shepherdstown. 
In  the  meantime  interest  in  the  forthcoming  test 
of  “cra/.v  Rtintsey’s  flying  boat”  had  been  aroused 
to  a  high  pitch.  A  sudden  freeze  in  the  river  com¬ 
pelled  a  further  delay  of  the  test. 

In  March,  1786,  the  machinery  was  placed  in 
the  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  a  trial  trip  to  test  her 
new  tubular  boiler,  which  Rumsey  had  constructed 
during  the  winter.  The  trial  was  made  at  night, 
with  no  one  on  board  save  Rumsey,  his  brothers-in- 
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law,  Joseph  Barnes  and  Clrns.  Morrow,  Dr.  McMe- 
chen  and  Francis  Hamilton,  the  latter  taking  the 
helm.  The  trial  was  successful,  the  craft  steam¬ 
ing  up  the  river  at  fair  speed  against  a  strong 
current.  But  Rumsey’s  usual  ill-fortune  pursued 
him,  for  just  as  the  boat  was  about  to  complete 
the  journey  a  defect  became  apparent  in  the  boiler, 
and  it  finally  collapsed,  the  occupants  of  the  boat 
being  compelled  to  guide  it  to  the  landing  with 
poles  placed  against  the  bottom  of  the  river.  This 
necessitated  another  postponement  of  the  public 
trial. 

The  inventor  found  it  impossible  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  a  new  and  costly  boiler  until 
the  following  summer — 1786.  Rumsey  was  wholly 
dependent  upon  his  earnings  as  secretary  and 
superintendent  of  the  Potomac  Improvement  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  demands  upon  his  purse  incident  to 
the  construction  of  the  boat  and  the  machinery 
had  practically  exhausted  his  resources.  The 
man’s  pride,  stung  by  the  open  derision  of  the 
uneducated  and  the  pitying  demeanor  of  his 
friends,  forbade  him  seeking  assistance;  but, 
urged  into  activity  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  he  sought  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  from 
his  duties  upon  the  river  and  bent  his  energies  to¬ 
ward  the  construction  of  a  new  boiler.  In  this 
work  he  was  aided  by  Joseph  Barnes,  whose  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  inventor  form  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  features  of  the  development  of  the  steamboat. 
Together  the  men  succeeded  in  getting  the  boat 
in  trim  for  the  long-delayed  public  test,  and  a 
time  was  fixed  for  the  trial.  *  Rumsey  was  not  yet 
to  realize  his  ambition,  however,  for  a  few  days 
before  the  time  appointed  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
river  brought  down  a  mass  of  floating  debris, 
which  struck  the  craft  at  her  moorings,  tore  her 
loose  and  carried  her  down  the  river  to  the  jagged 
rocks,  upon  which  she  was  cast  a  wreck. 

Undaunted  by  repeated  failures,  unmoved  by 
the  mockery  of  his  fellow-townsmen  or  the  rebuffs 
which  beset  his  every  step,  Rumsey  faced  this 
critical  period  in  his  fortunes  with  that  indomit¬ 
able  and  unflinching  courage  which  characterized 
his  whole  career.  Almost  impoverished  by  this 
latest  calamity,  he  yet  set  to  work  to  repair  his 
boat  and  replace  the  machinery.  Again  he  was 
aided  by  Barnes,  and  their  united  efforts  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  restoring  the  craft  to  a  condition  which 
would  permit  the  announcement  of  a  day  for  the 
trial.  In  September,  1787,  the  boat  was  taken  up 
the  stream  to  Shepherdstown,  and  when  the  last 


detail  of  repairs  had  been  completed  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  public  exhibition  would  take 
place  on  the  river  in  front  of  the  town  on  Decem¬ 
ber  3.  The  news  spread  rapidly  throughout  that 
section,  and  when  the  hour  arrived  the  Virginia 
bank  of  the  Potomac  was  lined  with  an  eager  mul¬ 
titude. 

The  late  Congressman  A.  R.  Boteler,  of  Shep¬ 
herdstown,  whose  life  spanned  the  period  between 
1815  and  1892,.  and  who,  perhaps,  devoted  more 
time  and  effort  to  establishing  the  fame  of  Rumsey 
than  any  other  man,  was  personally  acquainted 
in  his  youth  with  many  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
trial  trip  of  Rumsey ’s  boat,  and  heard  from  their 
lips  the  incidents  of  that  remarkable  occurrence. 
Among  those  who  were  present  when  the  inventor 
moved  up  the  stream  in  his  boat  are  mentioned 
Mrs.  Ann  Baker,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Shepherd,  Major 
Henry  Bedinger,  Capt.  Jacob  Haines,  Michael 
Fouke  and  Peter  Fisher.  Congressman  Boteler 
has  left  a  graphic  account  of:  the  incidents  of  the 
day,  which  is  here  given  in  part: 

“Although  more  than  a  century  has  now 
elapsed  since  that  memorable  day — December  3, 
1787 — when  it  was  first  demonstrated  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  an  effective  plan  for  steam  propulsion  had 
been  invented,  it  is  not  difficult  for  those  familiar 
with  the  physical  features  of  the  locality  where 
it  occurred  to  form  a  proximate  idea  of  the  scene 
as  it  then  appeared,  with  the  attendant  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  occasion,  for  the  meddlesome  hand 
of  modern  improvement  has  not  yet  done  much  to 
mar  the  general  aspect  of  the  quaint  old  town  and 
its  picturesque  surroundings.  Its  rocky  cliffs, 
which  rise  for  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  are  as  unchanged, 
with  the  exception  of  a  passageway  at  one  point  for 
a  railroad,  in  their  time-tinted  ruggedness  and 
romantic  associations,  as  on  that  eventful  day. 

“The  day  was  a  beautiful  one.  On  a  rocky 
knoll  near  the  cliff,  and  beneath  the  sheltering 
branches  of  a  clump  of  cedars  which  formed  a 
natural  canopy  of  evergreeus  above  them,  was  a 
group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  names,  being 
indentified  with  the  occasion,  may  properly  be 
mentioned  here.  The  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  group  was  that  of  Horatio  Gates,  late  Major 
General  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  at  that  time 
residing  on  his  Travelers’  Rest  estate,  five  miles 
from  Shepherdstown.  By  the  side  of  General 
Gates  was  Major  Henry  Bedinger.  Near  him  were 
the  Rev.  Robert  Stubbs  and  Capt.  Abram  Shep- 
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herd,  the  former  being  principal  of  the  Classical 
Academy  and  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  Captain  Shepherd  was  one  of  the  wardens. 
Another  Revolutionary  officer  nearby  was  Col. 
Joseph  Swearinger.  There  were  also  Philip  Pen¬ 
dleton,  John  Kearsley  and  Cato  Moore.  The  three 
Morrow  brothers,  brothers-in-law  of  Rumsey,  were 
there,  as  likewise  were  John  Mark,  Thomas  White, 
David  Gray,  Benoni  Swearinger  and  other  prom¬ 
inent  citizens  of  that  section.  Among  the  ladies 
in  the  group  were  Mrs.  Abram  Shepherd,  Mrs. 
Rumsey,  Mrs.  Charles  Morrow,  Mrs.  Mark  and 
daughter  Ann. 

“Rumsey  had  invited  the  ladies  to  take  pas¬ 
sage  upon  his  boat,  but  no  gentleman  was  permit¬ 
ted  on  board  tseefi  Charles  Morrow  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Mechen.  the  former  of  whom  was  to  take  the  helm 
and  the  latter  to  assist  Rumsey  in  attending  to 
the  machinery.  When,  i  kero  fore,  it  was  time  to 
start,  the  ladies  were  escorted  on  hoard  to  seats 
provided  for  them  abaft  the  boiler,  which,  with 
the  rest  of  the  machinery,  occupied  the  forward 
part  of  the  boat,  about  two-thirds  of  its  length 
from  the  stern.  When  they  had  shoved  the  boat 
off  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  Rumsey  started 
her  engine,  and  she  moved  slowly  out  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  river,  where,  rounding  to,  in  obedience 
to  her  helm,  and  with  her  prow  pointing  up  the 
stream,  she  paused  for  a  moment;  then  by  a  sud¬ 
den  impulse  steamed  off  up  stream  against  the 
current  of  the  river,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  excited 
multitude  upon  the  shore. 

“The  boat,  after  going  for  a  half  mile  or 
more  above  the  town,  to  a  point  opposite  what  is 
known  as  Swearinger’s  Spring,  rounded  to  and 
returned,  going  for  some  little  distance  below 
town,  beyond  where  the  Shenandoah  Railroad 
bridge  now  spans  the  Potomac.  Thus  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  up  and  down  the  river  for  about 
two  hours.  The  average  rate  of  speed  to  which 
the  boat  attained  on  this  occasion  was  three  miles 
an  hour  ;  but  on  a  second  trial,  which  took  place 
on  Thursday.  December  14,  1787,  in  the  presence 
of  numerous  spectators,  her  speed  was  increased 
to  an  average  of  four  miles  an  hour.” 

In  pursuance  of  his  determination  to  bring 
his  invention  to  the  attention  of  the  people  at  the 
centers  of  population,  Rumsey  left  Shepherdstown 
and  journeyed  to  Philadelphia.  He  found  that 
his  fame  had  preceded  him  and  he  was  received 
with  honor  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  that 
city.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  deeply  interested 


in  the  new  power  for  boats,  and,  with  27  other 
distinguished  gentlemen,  organized,  the  Rumseian 
Society,  of  which  Franklin  was  president.  Aided 
by  the  members  of  this  society,  Rumsey  decided 
to  go  to  England  to  introduce  his  invention,  and, 
armed  with  letters  of  introduction  and  indorse¬ 
ment  from  General  Washington,  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  Patrick  Henry  and  others,  he  set  sail  in  May, 
1788. 

Arriving  in  England,  Rumsey  immediately 
sought  to  protect  by  patents  his  several  inventions 
in  engines,  pumps,  boilers  and  mill  machinery. 
He  secured  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  heavy  cost  of 
his  pat<mts  had  reduced  his  funds  to  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  state,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  unable 
to  begin  his  boat  for  public  exhibition  until  1790. 
This  boat  was  100  feet  long,  with  proportionate 
breadth  of  beam  and  depth  of  hold,  and  was  by 
far  the  most  ambitious  effort  of  Rumsey’s  career, 
as  it  proved  to  be  the  last.  Struggling  under  the 
great e%t  difficulties,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds 
Rumsey  remained  loyal  to  his  work,  experiencing 
much  the  same  condition  of  affairs  during  the 
next  two  years  as  had  characterized  his  four  years’ 
work  at  Shepherdstown. 

Bsffisey’s  boat  was  nearing  completion  and 
the  time  of  trial  was  almost  at  hand  when  he  was 
robbed  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  triumph  by  the 
baud  of  death,  expiring  suddenly  on  the  evening 
of  December  ft*  1792,  in  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  in 
London. 

A  letter  written*  by  R.  C.  Wakefield,  on  De¬ 
cember  26,  1792.  speaks  of  Rumsey’s  interment 
and  his  affairs  thus: 

“Every  respect  has  been  paid  to  his  remains 
by  his  friends,  several  of  whom  attended  at  his 
interment  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  where 
1  hrfd  him  conveyed  on  Monday  evening  last.  I 
fear  his  affairs  will  he  too  intricate  to  make  it 
safe  for  anyone  to  administer,  as  he  has  left  no 
will,  at  least  in  England.” 

Rumsey’s  will,  written  in  Philadelphia,  on 
May  15,  1788.  just  prior  to  his  departure  for  Eng¬ 
land,  witnessed  by  Benjamin  Wvnkoop  and 
Joseph  Wynkoop,  was  found  among  his  pa¬ 
pers  and  admitted  to  probate  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  a  few  months  after  his  death.  A 
certified  copy  of  this  document  is  now  on  file  in 
tlie  Berkeley  County  Courthouse,  at  Martinsburg, 
W.  Vn.  The  total  value  of  the  estate  was  about 
$5,000*  one-third  of  which  he  left  to  his  wife;  the 
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remaining  two-thirds  was  divided  into  four  parts, 
two  of  which  were  devised  to  his  son,  James  Rum- 
sej,  J r.,  the  residue  being  equally  divided  between 
the  two  daughters,  Susannah  and  Clarissa.  Ed¬ 
ward  Rumsey,  Jr.,  a  younger  brother  pi  the 
inventor,  was  named  as  administrator,  and  his 
bondsmen  were  Nicholas  Orrick  and  Smith  Slaugh¬ 
ter,  who  gave  bond  in  $10,000. 

Though'  the  master  mind  relinquished  the 
work  upon  the  eve  of  the  consummation  of  his 
most  cherished  dream,  the  project  was  yet  left  in 
such  shape  that  it  was  easily  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion  by  others,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
boat  upon  which  Rumsey  had  spent  the  later  years 
of  his  life  was  tested  with  the  most  favorable  re¬ 
sults. 

The  honors  and  rewards  so  well  earned  by 
the  great  inventor  and  which  formed  the  chief 
inheritance  of  his  only  son,  James  Rumsey,  Jr., 
drifted  into  other  hands  through  the  physical  dis¬ 
ability  of  his  heir. 

For  many  years  the  people  of  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  West  Virginia  haAre  endeavored  to  secure 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  work  has 
been  the  boast  of  every  resident,  but  repeated  ap¬ 
peals  to  civic  pride,  to  Congress  and  the  State 
Legislature  proved  futile  until,  backed  by  former 
Governor  White  and  an  awakened  public  sentiment, 
a  measure,  championed  by  former  Supreme  Court 
Judge  Lucas  and  Delegate  Wetzel,  was  passed  at 
the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  appropriating 
a  sum  that  will  prove  the  nucleus  of  the  fund 
needed. 

Already  plans  for  the  shaft  are  being  formu¬ 


lated,  and  the  site  has  long  been  selected  by 
popular  sentiment. 

In  August  1T93  Thomas  Cooper  left  England 
for  America  “to  determine  whether  America  and 
what  part  of  it  was  eligible  for  a  person  like  my¬ 
self  with  a  small  fortune  and  a  large  family,  to 
settle  in.”  He  went  through  Hagerstown  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  found  a  home  to  which  he  brought  his 
family.  He  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  his  friends 
in  England  to  advise  them  of  what  he  saw.  From 
these  letters  the  following  is  taken: 

“Maryland.  The  neighborhood  of  Haggars- 
town  on  the  Antietam  Creek. 

Soil — A  dark  colored  loam  similar  to  that  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Powtomack. 

Price  of  land  from  $1G  to  $24,  i.  e.,  from  31 
12s  to  51,  8s  per  acre,  one-lialf  cleared  within  8  or 
10  miles. 

Labour — Husbandmen  scarce.  Wages  Is  6d 
and  provisions  per  day  $5  to  $6  i.  e.  22s  6d  per 
month. 

Market — Baltimore  where  wheat  fetches  about 
7cl  per  bushel  more  than  at  Alexandria.  The 
price  of  taking  flour  to  Baltimore  75  miles,  5s. 
3d.  per  barrel.  It  may  be  sent  to  Alexandria,  80 
miles  for  $1  one-third  of  which  is  for  the  land 
carriage  to  Williamsport,  8  miles,  at  the  mouth 
of  Conegocheague  Creek.  But  for  want  of  a 
warehouse  at  Great  Falls,  this  mode  of  conveyance 
is  less  useful  at  present  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  Ten  miles  north-west  of  Haggarstown  and 
upon  a  part  of  the  Conegocheague  Creek,  to  which 
navigation  may  be  easily  extended,  land,  one-half 
cleared  and  the  rest  in  wood,  will  fetch  61,  ($30) 
per  acre.  This  creek  has  been  used  already  during 
a  week  or  two  in  the  spring.” 


CHAPTER  IX 


JN  THE  last  days  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  the  news  of  the  death  of  Washington 
reached  Hagerstown  and  here  as  else¬ 
where,  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people 
with  genuine  grief.  Nothing  else  was  talked 
about.  Proclamations  were  issued  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  by  Governor  Ogle  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  setting  apart  the  patriot’s  birthday  as 
a  day  of  mourning,  humiliation  and  prayer.  He 
desired  the  people  “to  call  to  mind  his  virtues, 
public  services  and  unshaken  patriotism  and  admir¬ 
ing,  endeavor  to  imitate  them.  And  that  they 
implore  the  Most  High  God  to  supply  his  loss.” 
The  day  was  observed  in  accordance  with  these 
suggestions.  All  the  business  houses  were  closed, 
and  addresses  upon  the  character  and  public  ser¬ 
vices  of  Washington  were  delivered  in  the  churches. 
But  the  people  were  not  content  to  wait  so  long 
for  this  expression  of  their  feeling  of  affection  and 
veneration  for  the  dead  hero.  On  the  15th  of 
January  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Court  House 
to  perfect  plans  for  a  funeral  procession.  Of  this 
meeting,  Eli  Williams  was  the  president,  and  Na¬ 
thaniel  Rochester,  secretary.  A  committee  of  ar¬ 
rangements  consisted  of  Eli  Williams,  Adam  Ott, 
Nathaniel  Rochester,  Jacob  Schnebley,  George 
Woltz,  William  Fitzhugh,  Samuel  Ringgold,  Da¬ 
vid  Harry,  J osiah  Price,  Thomas  Sprigg  and  Dan¬ 
iel  Heister.  The  24th  day  of  January  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  observances,  and  that  day  witnessed 
the  largest  concourse  of  citizens  which  had  ever 
been  gathered  together  within  the  County.  A 
cannon  had  been  mounted  and  sixteen  rounds  were 
fired.  A  procession  was  formed  at  the  Court 
House,  and  moved  to  the  German  Lutheran  Church 


to  the  sound  of  tolling  bells  and  bands  of  music 
playing  the  Dead  March.  First  came  Col.  Schneb- 
ley’s  Troop,  with  standard,  as  were  all  the  other 
standards,  in  mourning;  then  followed  Col.  Fitz¬ 
hugh,  the  officer  of  the  day;  Major  Ott’s  battal¬ 
ion  ;  a  band  of  music ;  Captain  Reynolds’  Company 
of  militia;  Captain  Ringgold’s  troop;  General 
Sprigg  and  his  staff;  the  field  officers  of  the 
militia;  two  German  and  two  English  teachers 
with  their  pupils;  Mr.  Kelley,  professor  of  lan¬ 
guages,  with  his  school  bearing  a  standard;  a 
white  horse  handsomely  caparisoned;  the  clergy  of 
the  county  with  white  sashes  and  scarfs;  a  bier, 
bearing  a  hat  and  sword,  carried  by  four  ser¬ 
geants  in  uniform;  six  Revolutionary  veterans  as 
honorary  pall-bearers — Col.  Price,  Major  Carr, 
Dr.  Richard  Pindell,  Dr.  Lancelot  Jacques,  Col. 
Davis  and  Col.  Van  Lear;  twenty-four  ladies  in 
white  robes ;  the  committee  of  arrangements ;  mag¬ 
istrates  and  other  civil  officers,  and  then  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  people.  Arriving  at  the  church  door, 
the  military  opened  to  the  right  and  left  and 
the  bier,  the  clergy  and  the  twenty-four  ladies 
passed  in  first.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Schmucker  had 
written  three  hymns  for  the  occasion,  which  were 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  organ  and  other 
instruments.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bower  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  offered  a  prayer  in  English,  the  choir 
chanted  a  psalm,  Samuel  Hughes  delivered  an 
oration  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rahauser  closed  the  ser¬ 
vices  by  a  prayer  in  the  German  language.  The 
bier  was  then  taken  to  the  front  of  the  church, 
and  three  volleys  of  musketry  were  fired  over  it 
by  Captain  Reynold’s  troop. 

But  the  people  of  Hagerstown  were  by 
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no  means  too  much  absorbed  in  their  grief 
to  take  their  pleasure  as  usual.  In  January, 
1800,  a  subscription  had  been  started  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  Academy.  To  further  this  object,  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  town  had  written  a  play 
called  “Love  a  la  Mode,”  which  along  with  “The 
Regent,”  a  heavy  tragedy  was  acted  at  Ragan’s 
ball-room  by  a  number  of  amateurs  of  the  town, 
three  days  after  the  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer. 
The  affair  was  a  brilliant  success,  and  of  some  of 
the  actors  it  was  said  that  they  would  have  done 
no  discredit  to  the  first  theatres  of  the  land.  The 
play  was  shortly  afterwards  repeated,  and  this  time 
there  was  some  wrangle  over  the  disposition  of  the 
proceeds.  Some  desired  that  the  money  should  be 
used  for  making  a  “causeway”  from  each  of  the 
corners  of  the  Square.  Others  thought  it  would 
be  best  to  subscribe  it  to  a  fund  to  buy  a  public 
clock.  But  the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  hand¬ 
ing  the  money  over  to  Mr.  Harry,  the  treasurer  of 
the  German  Lutheran  Church,  for  the  use  of  that 
congregation. 

The  building  of  causeways  in  the  Public  Square 
would  doubtless  have  served  a  very  useful  purpose, 
for  there  was  no  wa}-  of  reaching  the  Court  House 
and  the  Market,  which  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
Square,  but  through  the  deep  mud  with  which  the 
town  was  “paved”  in  winter.  The  sidewalks  and 
roadway  were  alike  neglected  and  unkept.  As 
far  back  as  1791,  the  commissioners  of  the  town 
ordered  that  the  persons  through  w'hose  lots  the 
ditch  from  the  public  spring  at  the  foot  of  Brent- 
linger’s  lot  passed  should  make  that  ditch  three 
feet  wide  and  two  deep  and  protect  the  sides  with 
logs  or  stone  walls,  and  further,  should  pave  and 
“post”  their  foot  wavs,  Por  six  years  no  manner 
of  attention  was  paid  to  this  order  and  then,  in 
April,  1801,  John  Heddinger,  clerk  of  the  Market, 
warned  the  people  that  if  all  this  work  was  not 
done  by  the  following  September  it  would  be  done 
by  tin  town  at  the  cost  of  the  owners  of  the  lots. 

All  this  time,  too,  the  people  were  greatly 
concerned  with  political  affairs.  The  election  in 
the  autumn  of  1799  had  been  declared  null  and 
void  because  it  had  been  held  by  a  deputy  sheriff 
instead  of  the  high  sheriff  himself.  That  officer 
had  sought  to  justify  his  neglect  by  throwing  the 
blame  upon  John  Buchanan,  then  just  coming 
into  prominence  as  a  leader  of  the  Bar,  who  had 
his  office  on  the  Public  Square  next  to  Dr.  Richard 
Pindell’s  house.  The  sheriff  said  that  Buchanan 
had  advised  him  that  an  election  held  by  his  dep¬ 


uty  would  be  legal.  Mr.  Buchanan  denied  having 
given  any  such  advice,  and  he  questioned  and  cross- 
questioned  the  sheriff  in  open  court,  until  both  gen¬ 
tlemen  became  very  much  incensed  and  made  a 
scene.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  but  one 
polling  place  in  the  County,  that  at  Hagerstown, 
and  no  judges  of  election  except  the  sheriff  who 
“held  the  poll.”  In  1800,  under  an  act  passed 
the  previous  year,  the  County  was  divided  into 
five  election  districts,  and  judges  of  election,  the 
first  in  the  County,  were  appointed  for  each  dis¬ 
trict.  Those  for  the  first  district,  or  Sharpsburg, 
were  Thomas  Crampton,  Benjamin  Tyson  and 
Josepih  Chapline.  In  No.  2,  or  Williamsport, 
Rezin  Davis,  William  Van  Lear  and  Robert  Smith. 
In  No.  3  or  Hagerstown,  John  Geiger,  Ignatius 
Taylor  and  William  Webb.  In  No.  4,  or  Clear- 
spring,  Richard  Cromwell,  James  Prather  and 
Josiah  Price.  In  No.  5,  or  Hancock,  Thomas 
Brent,  William  Yates  and  Isaac  Bachtel. 

The  elections  in  the  year  1800  were  of  an 
exciting  character.  The  struggle  was  between  the 
Republicans,  of  which  party  Jefferson  was  the 
founder  and  undisputed  leader,  and  the  Federalists 
to  which  party  President  John  Adams,  whose  term 
was  then  just'  about  to  expire,  belonged.  The 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  County  were  follow¬ 
ers  of  Jefferson.  There  were  two  elections.  At 
the  first,  Jacob  Schnebley  was  elected  sheriff  by 
a  large  majority.  The  Republican  candidates  for 
the  Assembly,  John  Cellar,  Robert  Smith,  Am¬ 
brose  Geoghegan  and  Richard  Cromwell,  each  re¬ 
ceived  1032  votes  and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
about  two  hundred.  The  Federalist  candidates 
were  Alexander  Clagett,  Dr.  Zachariah  Clagett, 
Robert  1  Iughes  and  Thomas  Brent.  Later  was  the 
Presidential  election.  At  that  time  Presidential 
Electors  were  chosen  by  districts  and  not  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  ticket  as  at  present.  Washington  and  Alle¬ 
gany  Counties  were  entitled  to  one  Elector.  The 
candidates  were  Eli  Williams,  who  was  for  Adams, 
and  Martin  Kershner,  who  was  for  Jefferson. 
Kershner  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  nine  votes 
in  the  two  counties.  He  carried  Washington 
County  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-six, 
receiving  eleven  hundred  and  forty-four  votes  to 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  cast  for  Williams. 
The  first  election  district  gave  Williams  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-nine  votes,  Kershner  fifteen;  the 
second,  Williams  one  hundred  and  three,  Kershner 
two  hundred  and  eighteen ;  the  third,  Williams 
a  hundred  and  forty-four,  Kershner  six  hundred 
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and  sixty-nine;  the  fourth,  Williams  thirty-seven, 
Kershner  two  hundred  and  nine;  the  fifth,  Wil¬ 
liams  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  Kershner  thirty- 
three. 

In  due  course  of  time  it  was  known  that 
John  Adams  had  been  defeated,  hut  no  one  was 
elected.  Under  the  system  of  electing  President 
and  Vice-President,  the  one  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  was  President  and  the  next  highest, 
Vice-President.  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  fun¬ 
ning  on  the  same  ticket,  although  it  was  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  people  had  voted  for  the  latter 
with  the  intention  of  making  him  Vice-President, 
he  received  the  same  number  of  votes  with  Jeffer¬ 
son.  The  election  therefore  went  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  after  a  great  number  of 
fruitless  ballots  Jefferson  was  finally  elected,  in 
accordance  with  the  intention  'and  wishes  of  the 
people.  When  this  news  reached  Hagerstown, 
there  was  great  joy  among  the  Republicans.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Rochester,  the  secretary  of  the  Republican 
committee,  published  a  call  for  the  citizens  of  the 
County  to  assemble  in  Hagerstown  on  March  11, 
1802,  to  rejoice  over  the  result.  The  committee, 
learning  that  many  Federalists  would  be  deterred 
from  attending  by  the  fear  that  they  might  be 
insulted  by  the  jubilant  Democrats  assured 
them  that  all  who  came  would  be  wel¬ 
comed,  and  that  the  main  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  restore  peace  and  harmony.  Those  who 
responded  to  the  call,  came  to  the  Court  House 
and  formed  the  procession  which  marched  (to 
Rohrer’s  Hill,  were  estimated  at  not  less  than 
two  thousand.  The  committee  had  not  only  pre¬ 
pared  a  bountiful  dinner  for  all  these  but  had 
enough  whiskey  for  them  to*  drink  sixteen  toasts. 
The  best  and  most  friendly  spirit  animated  the 
assembly  and  when  the  people  dispersed  they  were 
in  good  humor  with  themselves  and  all  the  rest. 
The  rejoicing  extended  even  within  the  walls  of 
the  county  jail.  The  unfortunate  debtors  there 
confined  found  means  to  drink  sixteen  toasts,  not 
omitting  one  to  “A  speedy  releasement  to  the  op¬ 
pressed  prisoners  of  the  United  States.’’ 

An  election  for  Congressman  was  held  in 
April,  1801.  The  candidates  were  General  Heis- 
ter  and  Eli  Williams.  The  former  was  elected  by  1  p 
a  majority  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  in  the 
three  western  counties,  which  constituted  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Washington  County  gave  him  a  majority 
of  three  hundred  and  four.  Following  the  elec¬ 
tion,  Albert  Gallatin,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury,  arrived  with  his  family  in  Hagerstown 
on  his  way  to  Washington.  He  remained  in  the 
town  all  night.  The  previous  summer  the  town 
was  honored  by  a  visit  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Marshall,  shortly  afterwards  appoint¬ 
ed  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

About  the  same  time,  the  curious  had  a  sight 
of  several  parties  of  distinguished  Indians,  who 
passed  through  the  town  on  the  way  to  and  from 
Washington.  In  January,  1802,  came  Little  Tur¬ 
tle,  the  chief  of  the  Miami’s,  accompanied  by  four 
other  chiefs,  in  charge  of  Captain  Wells.  The 
next  week  came  a  party  of  thirteen  Sliawnees  and 
Delawares,  and  later,  the  celebrated  chief  "Corn- 
planter,”  and  fifteen  Senecas.  In  May,  1800,  the 
tenth  regiment  of  U.  S.  troops  passed  through  the 
town  going  from  Carlisle  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  They 
remained  in  the  town  about  half  a  day — long 
enough  for  a  duel  between  Captain  Gibbs  and 
Lieutenant  Franklin.  Captain  Gibbs  was  wound¬ 
ed  in  his  side,  painfully,  but  not  dangerously. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  fighting  regiment,  for 
only  a  week  or  two  after  their  arrival  at  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry  there  was  another  duel  between  two 
of  the  officers.  Lieutenant  Swan  came  upon  pa¬ 
rade  without  his  uniform,  and  for  this  offence  was 
placed  under  arrest  by  Lieutenant  Elliott  and 
upon  the  first  opportunity  challenged  him  for  the 
affront.  Swan  received  a  ball  in  his  thigh  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  when  his  opponent  came 
up  and  asked  whether  he  was  seriously  wounded, 
he  was  ordered  back  to  his  position  by  the  wounded 
man  who  claimed  his_  right  to  shoot.  But  he 
could  not  stand  upon  his  feet  to  deliver  his  shot 
and  so  fired  in  a  sitting  position.  His  bullet 
penetrated  Elliott’s  breast,  and  came  out  at  the 
shoulder,  inflicting  a  severe,  but  not  mortal 
wound.  A  worse  act  of  violence  took  place  at 
Beaver  'Cfissk  about  this  time,  November,  1801. 
James  Manuel  asked  some  of  his  neighbors  to 
come  to  his  house.  He  thought  his  wife  was 
dying.  Upon  arriving  at  the  house,  the  neighbors 
who  responded  to  his  request  witnessed  a  horrible 
and  ghastly  sight.  The  woman  was  cold  and  stiff 
and  her  head  in  a  pool  of  blood  from  a  fractured 
skull.  Manuel  was  at  once  suspected  of  the  mur¬ 
der  and  he  and  his  son  were  given  into  the  custodv 
of  the  sheriff. 

The  sheriff  that  year  was  Jacob  Schnebley, 
and  the  Chief  Judge  was  William  Cra.ik.  Before 
him  was  Chief  Justice  Richard  Potts  with  Thomas 
Sprigg  and  Henry  Shryock,  associate  justices,  in 
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1791.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  County, 
presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice,  constituted  the 
County  Court.  Judge  Craik’s  circuit  comprised 
the  counties  of  Frederick,  Montgomery,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Allegany.  William  Craik  was  a  native 
of  Tort  Tobacco,  Charles  County,  Maryland.  His 
father  was  Dr.  James  Craik,  a  surgeon  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Army  and  a  member  of  Washington’s 
military  household.  He  had  removed  from  Port 
Tobacco  to  Alexandria.  William  Craik  either  did 
not  go  to  Alexandria  with  his  father,  or  had  moved 
back  to  Maryland  some  time  before  this  date. 
Upon  his  appointment  to  the  bench,  he  went  to 
Frederick  to  live.  In  February,  1802,  he  was 
succeeded  in  office  by  Judge  William  Clagett.  At 
the  same  time  Ignatius  Taylor,  Eli  Williams  and 
Jacob  Harry  were  appointed  judges  of  the  Or¬ 
phans'  Court,  and  Thomas  Sprigg,  Samuel  Ring- 
gold,  Adam  Ott,  Richard  Cromwell,  John  Good, 
Charles  Carroll  and  William  Yates  were  appointed 
justices  of  the  Levy  Court.  In  April,  1800,  Eli 
Williams,  who  had  been  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court 
from  the  formation  of  the  County,  resigned  the 
office  and  the  Justices  of  the  Count  appointed  his 
son,  0:  !:o  Holland  Williams,  to  fill  the  office,  a 
position  he  held  for  forty  years. 

The  County  lost  several  prominent  citizens 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  century.  In 
June,  1800,  John  Barnes  died  of  gout  on  the 
magnificent  plantation  known  as  “Montpelier,” 
then  written  “Mount  Pelier.”  This  estate  is  sit¬ 
uated  near  Clearspring,  about  eleven  miles  from 
Hagerstovvn,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beauti¬ 
ful  portions  of  the  County.  Its  value  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Barnes’  death  was  estimated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  John  Thompson  Mason, 
who  inherited  this  estate,  was  a  young  practitioner 
at  the  Bar,  after  the  County  was  organized  and 
was,  when  Jefferson  was  elected  President,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  men  of  his  time.  It  is  mid 
that  Jefferson  visited  him  at  Montpelier.  He 
offered  to  him  the  position  of  Attorney  General. 
John  Thompson  Mason  died  at  Montpelier  Dec. 
10,  1824,  aged  60  years.  Mr.  Mason  came  to 
Washington  County  from  Famjnfcr  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Mrs.  Mary  Ball  Washington,  mother  of 
General  Washington,  was  a  visitor  at  his  house 
when  she  died.  Mr.  Mason  wrote  to  Gen.  Washing¬ 
ton  apprising  him  of  his  mother’s  death.  His 
descendants  have  Washington’s  letter  replying  to 
this  notification.  They  also  have  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Mason  from  Jefferson,  urging  him  to  take  the 


office  of  Attorney  General,  and  reproaching  liim 
for  his  persistence  in  refusing  to  use  his  brilliant 
abilities  in  the  service  of  his  country.  In  July, 
1806,  Mr.  Mason  was  induced  to  accept  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Attorney-General  of  Maryland  to 
succeed  William  Pinkney  but  he  resigned  in  a  few 
months.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Mason  mar¬ 
ried  Dr,  John  O.  Wharton,  son  of  Jesse  Wharton, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Tennessee.  He  met  Miss 
Mason  while  studying  medicine  in  Baltimore. 
They  went  to  Tennessee  to  live,  but  in  a  year  re¬ 
turned -to  Maryland,  and  resided  on  a  portion  of 
the  Montpelier  estate.  They  were  the  parents  of 
Col.  Jack  Wharton,  of  New  Orleans,  of  Wm. 
Wharton  and  of  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Alvey,  the  first 
wife  of  Chief  Justice  Alvey.  Dr.  Wharton  was 
the  founder  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Pie  was  collector  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore 
under  Franklin  Pierce,  and  was  for  many  years 
prominent  in  Washington  County  politics.  He 
died  in  Louisiana,  May  8,  1875. 

Captain  Richard  Davis  died  in  Hagerstown 
July  26,  1801.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  had  a  highly  honorable  career.  He  as¬ 
sisted  Captain  Michael  Cressap  in  recruiting  his 
celebrated  troop  of  riflemen,  and  marched  as  a 
lieutenant  under  Cressap,  from  Hagerstown  to 
Boston,  in  1775,  to  join  Washington.  Captain 
Davis  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  at  Fort 
Washington.  He  maintained  the  reputation  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  an  honorable  man.  His  dust 
is  entombed  in  the  old  Episcopal  graveyard  in 
Hagerstown  where  he  was  buried  with  the  honors 
of  war. 

In  December.  1800,  Alexander  Neill,  the  first 
of  his  family  in  Washington  County  and  the 
progenitor  of  four  generations  of  Alexander  Neills, 
was  married,  according  to  the  account  published 
at  the  time,  to  the  “amiable  Miss  Sally  Owen.” 
Alexander  Neill  lived  in  York,  Pa.,  in  1794  and 
shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Hagerstown,  where 
his  d'-eerdants  have  occupied  high  positions  to 
the  present  time.  At  one  time  he  filled  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  sheriff  of  Washington  County.  His  son, 
Alexander  Neill,  Jr.,  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Hagerstown  Bar  for  many  years,  and  married 
Miss  Nelson,  of  Frederick.  Of  this  couple  the 
present  Alexander  Neill,  now  a  leading  lawyer, 
is  a  son.  He  married  Miss  Ella  Loughridge,  the 
daughter  of  the  inventor  of  the  air-brake  and 
their  son,  Alexander,  is  the  fourth  generation. 

The  political  campaign  of  1801  was  the  elec- 
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tion  of  members  of  the  Assembly  and  of  Electors 
of  the  State  Senators.  For  the  latter  office  Dr.  Hen¬ 
ry  Schnebley  and  Samuel  Ringgold  were  chosen. 
This  election  took  place  in  September.  The  con¬ 
test  was  between  the  friends  of  Jefferson  and  the 
Federalists.  The  former  had  a  decided  majority 
and  the  Federalists  made  no  nominations.  But 
the  week  befor  the  election  the  Republicans  receiv¬ 
ed  information  that  their  opponents  proposed  to 
trick  them.  Nathaniel  Rochester,  Benjamin  Gal¬ 
loway  and  Charles  Carroll,  of  the  Republican  com¬ 
mittee,  warned  their  friends  to  come  to  the  polls, 
as  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Federalists  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  were  going  to  make  no  opposition, 
with  the  design  of  keeping  the  Republicans  from 
the  polls;  whereas  it  was  their  intention  to  nomi¬ 
nate  candidates  at  the  last  moment,  and  turn  out 
in  full  force  to  elect  them.  If  this  design  was 
entertained,  it  was  not  carried  out,  for  the  seven 
candidates  were  all  Jeffersonians.  Robert  Smith, 
John  Cellar,  Frisby  Tilghman  and  Adam  Ott 
were  elected  by  a  vote  ranging  from  643  to  942. 
A.  Geoghegan,  a  surveyor  who  lived  at  Mount 
Pelier,  and  who  had  served  several  terms  in  the 
Assembly,  J.  McClain  and  L.  Jacques  were  defeat¬ 
ed  receiving  from  220  to  278  votes  each.  The 
campaign  of  the  following  year  was  more  bitter, 
and  an  anti- Jefferson  movement  was  started  in 
the  County.  That  sentiment  had  no  newspaper 
in  the  County.  The  German  paper  and  the  Herald 
were  both  Jeffersonian.  Certain  enemies  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  secretly  offered  John  Gruber,  the  publisher 
of  the  German  paper,  “the  Western  Correspond¬ 
ent,”  to  guarantee  three  hundred  subscribers  for 
three  years  and  to  pay  him  three  hundred  dollars 
in  cash  upon  condition  that  lie  would  oppose  J effer- 
son.  Gruber  asked  for  time  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  the  next  day  rejected  it.  Later,  Gruber 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  son-in-law,  May, 
and  these  two,  as  Gruber  and  May,  published  the 
Western  Correspondent  until  1830,  when  it  died 
for  lack  of  patronage— but  few  reading  people  at 
that  time  being  unable  to  read  English.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  1831,  there  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
revive  it.  Early  in  the  year  Nathaniel  Rochester 
had  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  shriev¬ 
alty. 

In  the  political  campaign  of  1802,  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonians  had  everything  in  their  own  hands.  The 
Federalists  knowing  themselves  to  be  in  a  hopeless 
minority,  nominated  for  the  Assembly  two  well- 
known  Democrats,  Martin  Kershner  and  Ambrose 


Geoghegan,  along  with  two  Federalists,  Robert 
Hughes  and  Matthew  Yan  Lear.  This  was  prob¬ 
ably  done  hoping  to  slip  the  latter  in  along  with 
the  first  two.  But  the  reason  they  assigned  was, 
that  it  was  done  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  har¬ 
mony.  The  two  Democrats,  after  giving  some 
sort  of  an  acceptance  to  the  nomination,  subse¬ 
quently  published  a  card  declining  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  Federalists.  The  methods  of  nominating 
candidates  did  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  the  present  day.  A  meeting  was  called  in 
August  1802  at  the  house-  of  David  Ridenour,  for 
the  purpose  of  “recommending  four  Republican 
characters”  to  represent  the  County  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  Candidates  were  invariably  spoken  of  as 
“characters.”  Of  the  meeting  at  Ridenour’s, 
Thomas  Sprigg  was  president  and  Tench  Ringgold 
the  secretary.  Resolutions  were  passed  condemn¬ 
ing  the  prevailing  judiciary  system,  approving  the 
act  for  universal  suffrage  passed  by  the  preceding 
Legislature,  and  favoring  its  ratification  by  the 
next  Legislature,  and  asking  the  people  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  to  appoint  five  delegates  for  each  district  to 
a  county  meeting  which  would  recommend  dele¬ 
gates  to  be  voted  for.  This  convention  met  in 
September  and  nominated  Martin  Kershner,  Rob¬ 
ert  Smith,  Richard  Cromwell  and  Frisby  Tilgh¬ 
man.  These  candidates  were  elected  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  about  three  hundred.  Soon  after  reaching 
Annapolis,  Richard  Cromwell  died  there,  on 
Christmas  day,  1802.  He  was  buried  in  the  grave¬ 
yard  of  St.  Anne’s  Episcopal  Church  in  that  city. 
The  Governor  and  his  Council,  the  Senators  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  Government  attended  the  funeral,  the 
expenses  of  which  were  paid  by  the  State.  Short¬ 
ly  before  this  time,  November  11th,  1802,  another 
distinguished  gentleman  who  had  been  an  official 
and  a  citizen  of  the  County,  died  in  Vincennes, 
Indiana.  William  Clark,  a  poor  Irish  boy,  had 
left  his  native  land  and  found  his  way  to  Hagers¬ 
town.  Here  he  got  a  position  as  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  sheriff,  and  whilst  performing  his 
official  duties,  he  studied  the  classics  and  law.  It 
was  not  long  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar  that 
he  secured  a  large  practice.  In  1795,  he  had  at¬ 
tained  so  high  a  position  that  President  Washing¬ 
ton  appointed  him  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  district  of  Kentucky.  When  Adams  became 
President  and  the  Indiana  Territorial  Government 
was  organized  Mr.  Clarke  was  appointed  first  judge 
and  he  was  occupying  that  position  when  he 
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died.  A  remarkable  instance  of  longevity  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Herald  in  November  1802.  On  the 
20th  of  that  month,  a  man  named  Hanna  died  in 
the  County  at  the  age  of  106  years,  six  months 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  who  had  reached  the 
age  of  102. 

The  appointments  for  Washington  County  in 
1803  were  Ignatius  Taylor,  Eli  Williams  and 
Jacob  Harry,  judges  of  the  Orphans’  Court,  and 
Thomas  Sprigg,  Samuel  Ringgold,  Adam  Ott, 
William  Yates,  Robert  Smith,  Josiah  Price  and 
William  Heyser,  justices  of  the  Levy  Court. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  Republicans 
of  the  County  were  delighted  by  a  visit  from  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  then  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  He  arrived  in  Hagerstown  on  the  20th  of 
July  and  “a  number  of  respectable  citizens  of  the 
town  and  County  waited  on  him  and  gave  him  a 
dinner  at  Mr.  John  Ragan’s  tavern,  as  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  gratitude  for  his  great  services  to 
the  country.”  The  Republican  convention  which 
assembled  at  Ragan’s  tavern  in  August,  1803,  re¬ 
solved  that  Martin  Kershner,  Robert  Smith,  J  acob 
Zeller  and  Henry  Ankeny  were  proper  characters 
to  represent  the  County  in  the  Assembly,  and  they 
wTere  accordingly  recommended  to  the  voters. 
Ankeny  declined  and  the  convention  reconvened 
and  selected  Wm.  Yates.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  correspond  with  similar  committees  in 
Frederick  and  Allegany  Counties  on  the  subject  of 
nominating  a  proper  character.  Daniel  Heister 
was  selected,  and  was  elected  over  Eli  Williams, 
the  Federalist  candidate  by  1,184  majority  in  the 
district.  The  opposition  candidates  for  the  Assem¬ 
bly  were  Robert  Hughes,  Dr.  Zachariah  Clagett, 
Thomas  C.  Brent  and  William  Van  Lear.  The 
questions  discussed  during  this  campaign  were 
universal  suffrage  and  the  bill  to  establish  a  gen¬ 
eral  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals.  Of  course 
Benjamin  Galloway  took  an  active  part  in  this 
discussion  and  opposed  the  latter  bill  and  also 
contended  that  three  dollars  a  day  was  an  extrav¬ 
agant  sum  to  pay  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
that  they  should  receive  but  two.  The  Republi¬ 
can  candidates  were  elected  by  about  700  majority. 
At  this  election,  Nathaniel  Rochester  who  had 
announced  himself  a  candidate  a  year  before,  was 
elected  sheriff  over  Rezin  Davis  by  a  vote  of  1,631 
to  833.  Rochester  resigned  the  office  of  Postmas¬ 
ter  of  Hagerstown,  and  was  Succeeded  by  Jacob 
D.  Deitrick  who  kept  a  book  store  and  circulating 
library.  Mr.  Rochester’s  predecessor  in  the  sher¬ 


iff’s  office,  a  few  weeks  before  the  election,  had 
a  severe  sentence  to  execute.  Peter  Light,  of 
Sharpsburg,  had  been  convicted  of  making  coun¬ 
terfeit  dollars,  and  was  whipped,  pilloried  and 
cropt. 

Until  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
in  1789,  of  course  there  was  no  national  currency. 
Accounts  were  kept  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence 
but  English  money  was  rarely  seen  or  at  least 
was  not  as  common  as  the  Spanish.  Each  S.tate 
had  its  own  shilling  and  there  were  pounds  of 
various  values.  These  values  were  in  some  instan¬ 
ces  fixed  by  law.  Circulating  in  Maryland  for 
many  years  before  and  after  the  Revolution  were 
the  Spanish  milled  ‘'‘pieces  of  eight,”  worth  4s, 
6d.  English  milled  crowns  and  French  silver 
crowns  5s.  The  Johannes  familiarly  known  as  the 
“Joe”  worth  $18,  the  half  joe,  the  Moidores  worth 
$6.75;  English  Guineas,  French  Guineas  worth 
one  shilling  less  than  the  English,  Doubloons 
worth  $16.50,  Spanish  and  French  pistoles,  Ara¬ 
bian  chequins  worth  $2.12  1-2.  These  values  were 
all  established  by  the  act  of  the  Maryland  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1784  chartering  the  Potomac  Company. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  for  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  an  American  currency  judgments 
were  entered  up  in  colonial  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence  and  recognizances  taken  in  pounds  of  tobac¬ 
co.  In  1807  the  clerk  of  the  court  began  in  a 
desultory  "way  the  use  of  the  Federal  currency 
but  for  some  time  he  generally  gave  the  amounts 
in  colonial  currency  and  then  translated  them 
into  dollars  and  cents.  It  would  seem  almost 
incredible  that  it  should  have  taken  people  so 
long  to  learn  the  simple  decimal  system,  did  we 
not  set*  at  this  day  the  same  tenacity  in  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  the  old  weights  and  measures  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  more  simple  decimal  system.  But  the 
circulation  of  foreign  copper  coins  was  stopped  by 
an  act  which  declared  that  no  copper  coins  except 
cents  and  half-cents  should  pass  or  be  offered  after 
February  15,  1804,  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
ten  dollars.  Even  after  the  present  coinage  was 
established  by  law,  the  great  volume  of  small  sil¬ 
ver  change  was  foreign  and  for  nearly  fifteen 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the 
merchants  in  Flagertsown  still  kept  their  accounts 
in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  Although  the 
goods  had  to  be  paid  for  in  dollars  and  cents, 
the  price  was  always  given  in  shillings  and  pence 
and  the  habit  is  not  entirely  lost  to  this  day  for 
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cents  are  called  pennies  by  a  majority  of  people. 
It  was  not  until  1803  that  a  movement  was  begun 
to  change  the  method  of  keeping  accounts  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy. 
In  January  of  that  year,  the  printer  of  the  Herald 
suggested  the  reform,  and  begged  that  all  the 
merchants  in  the  town  would  join  in  it.  It  was 
well  understood  that  the  change  could  not  be 
made  unless  the  great  majority  adopted  it.  All 
who  were  willing  to  make  the  change  on  the  first 
day  of  the  following  April,  which  was  the  day 
fixed  upon  for  the  new  system  to  go  into  operation, 
were  requested  to  come  into  the  printing  office  at 
once  and  sign  a  declaration  of  their  attention  to 
do  so. 

Another  reform  started  the  same  year  was  a 
movement  for  improving  the  streets  of  the  town. 
They  were  in  so  deplorable  a  condition  that  it 
seemed  hopeless  to  raise  sufficient  money  by  tax¬ 
ation  to  mend  them.  It  was  therefore  attempted 
in  another  way.  An  Act  of  Assembly  was  pro¬ 
cured  in  February,  1803,  authorizing  a  lottery  to 
raise  a  sum  of  money  for  this  purpose.  The  man¬ 
agers  of  the  lottery  named  in  the  Act  were  Nathan¬ 
iel  Rochester,  Adam  Ott,  Otho  II.  Williams,  Jacob 
Harry  and  William  Heyser.  They  were  required, 
as  soon  as  the  money  was  raised  to  mend  the 
streets  as  well  as  the  sum  procured  by  the  lottery 
would  admit. 

The  trade  of  the  County  at  this  time  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  shipments  in 
boats  down  the  Potomac  were  very  large.  A  few 
years  previously  the  flour  market  of  Georgetown 
Was  of  so  little  account  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  two  or  three  wagon  loads  could  be  sold  lor 
cash  in  a  single  day.  In  the  first  twelve  days  of 
April,  1803,  no  less  than  fourteen  thousand  bar¬ 
rels  of  flour  passed  'through  the  locks  at  Great 
Falls,  and  other  produce  which  altogether  would 
have  required  a  thousand  wagons,  a  thousand  men 
and  four  or  five  thousand  horses  to  move.  In 
November,  1804,  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
wheat  in  Baltimore  and  Hagerstown  was  25  cents 
a  bushel,  being  $1.50  in  the  former  market  and 
$1.25  in  the  latter.  For  the  elective  officers 
in  1804  the  Republicans  nominated  for  the  As¬ 
sembly  Martin  Kershner,  John  Bowles,  Tench 
Ringgold  and  Adam  Ott.  Kershner  and  Ott  de¬ 
clined  and  Wm.  Yates  and  Benj,  Clagett  were 
substituted.  This  ticket  was  elected  without  op¬ 
position.  Although  the  Federalist  had  made  some 
show  the  previous  year  of  an  opposition  to  Jeffer¬ 


son’s  re-election,  when  the  time  came,  Dr.  John 
Tyler,  of  Frederick,  and  Dr.  Frisby  Tilghman,  of 
Washington  County,  the  Jefferson  Electors,  were 
elected  without  opposition,  although  the  vote  was 
small.  In  Sharpsburg  district  but  eight  votes 
were  cast;  in  Langley’s  or  Williamsport  but  84; 
Fiery's  Ft  ;  Hancocktown  39 ;  and  Hagerstown 
i|4.  For  Congress,  Roger  Nelson  of  Frederick, 
was  elected  without  opposition  for  the  term  begin¬ 
ning  March  4,  1805,  and  also  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  General  Daniel  Ideister,  who  had  died  in 
Washington  the  previous  March,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven  yep&.  General  Heister  was  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania  and  had  represented  one  of  the 
Western  Districts  of  that  State  for  five  years.  He 
was  in  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  whiskey  Insur¬ 
rection,  and  presented  the  petitions  of  the  “whis¬ 
key  boys”  of  his  district  for  the  repeal  of  the 
excise.  He  had  also  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  but  not  through  the  entire 
war.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Hager  the  elder.  He  was  three  times  elected  to 
Congress  in  his  adopted  home.  His  name  is  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  southern  addition  to  Hagerstown, 
which  he  laid  out  in  streets  and  lots  and  which 
is  known  in  deeds  and  records  as  “Heisterboro.” 
He  was  interred  in  the  graveyard  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member  and 
a  funeral  discourse  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rahauser. 

The  interment  was  first  made  in  the  lot  op¬ 
posite  the  church  which  had  been  devised  to  the 
church  by  Gen.  Heister.  But  finding  that  the 
church  did  not  need  it,  it  was  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Wingert,  the  devisee  of  Gen.  Heister,  who  paid 
$500  for  it.  Heister’s  body  was  afterwards  remov¬ 
ed  to  the  present  church  yard.  About  the  same  time 
Col.  Richard  Barnes,  of  St.  Mgry's  County  died. 
Col.  Richard  Barnes  and  John  Barnes  were  sons 
of  Abram  Barnes,  who  came  from  England,  and 
settled  in  St.  Mary's  County.  He  had  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary,  who  married  Thompson  Mason  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Richard  was  a  very  wealthy  man.  He 
owned  a  large  number  of  negroes,  and  bought  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  Washington  County,  in¬ 
cluding  “Mount  Pelier”  estate.  His  brother  John 
occupied  the  “Mount  Pelier’’  place  and  became 
an  active  citizen  of  Washington  County.  Richard 
Barnes  bequeathed  the  Mount  Pelier  estate  “to 
the  eldest  son  of  his  favorite  nephew  John  Thom¬ 
son  Mason,’’  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Mason, 
“provided  he  would  assume  the  name  Abram 
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Barnes.”  He  also  emancipated  several  hundred 
negroes  three  years  after  his  death,  provided  they 
behaved  themselves.  They  attained  their  freedom 
and  went  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  formed  a 
settlement,  and  became  so  great  a  nuisance  that 
they  were  dispersed  by  Act  of  Assembly.  The 
eldest  son  of  John  Thompson  Mason  died  in  infan¬ 
cy.  A  second  also  died.  The  third,  Abram  Barnes 
Mason,  grew  up  and  married  Margaret  Patterson. 
The  will  of  Richard  Barnes  was  contested  by  the 
Pendletons  and  other  nephews  and  nieces  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

On  the  last  day  of  1803,  George  Carey’s  barn 
and  stable  at  the  cross  roads,  four  miles  from 
Sharpsburg,  were  burned  and  Whilst  the  fire, 
Which  was  incendiary,  was  raging,  the  store  house 
of  Carey  &  Zeigler  near  by  was  entered  and  rob¬ 
bed  of  $1,800  in  money.  Two  negroes  belonging 
to  Benjamin  Tyson,  of  Sharpsburg,  were  arrested 
for  the  crime  and  $1,500  of  the  money  recovered. 
In  August,  1100,  Daniel  Dougherty  was  convicted 
of  horse  stealing  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  But 
the  Governor  commuted  his  sentence  to  hard  labor 
for  twenty  years  on  the  roads  of  Baltimore  County 
or  upon  the  streets  or  basin  of  the  city. 

In  April,  1 805,  John  Buchanan  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  bench  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Circuit. 
Washington  County  has  the  honor  of  having  fur¬ 
nished  the  State  of  Maryland  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  namely  John  Buchanan  and  Richard  II. 
A  Ivey.  John  Buchanan  was  born  in  Prince 
George’s  County  in  1772.  His  parents  were 
Thomas  and  Anne  Cooke  Buchanan,  of  Chester, 
England.  He  was  educated  at  Charlotte  Hall 
School  at  St.  Mary’s  County.  He  began  the 
study  of:  the  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  White  at 
Winchester,  Ya.,  and  completed  his  course  with 
John  Thompson  Mason  in  Hagerstown.  In  a  short 
time  he  had  a  good  practice  and  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  in  11 07.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Eli  Williams,  the  first  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  for  Washington  County  who  was  a  brother 
of  Con.  Otho  Holland  Williams,  the  founder  of 
Williamsport.  In  1806,  at  the  age  of  about  33 
years,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Judge  of  the  5th 
Judicial  Circuit  composed  of  Frederick,  Wash- 
in  Mon  and  Allegany  Counties,  and  as  such  he 
became  an  associate  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Maryland,  and  served  with  great  distinction 
upon  that  court  until  his  death  in  November,  1844, 
a  period  pf  thirty-eight  years.  He  became  Chief 


Justice  of  Maryland  July  27,  1824.  When  the 
vacancy  in  the  5th  Circuit  occurred  in  1806,  it  is 
said  the  Governor  desired  to  appoint  John  Thomp¬ 
son  Mason  to  the  place.  But  that  gentleman,  who 
seems  to  have  been  adverse  to  office  holding,  de¬ 
clined  and  recommended  his  former  pupil  John 
Buchanan  who  was  accordingly  appointed.  This 
appointment  was  made  in  January  and  in  July 
Mr.  Mason  accepted  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Maryland  which  he  held  for  a  few  months. 
Chief  Justice  Buchanan’s  home  in  Washington 
County  was  an  estate  named  “Woodland”  near 
Williamsport.  He  died  there  in  the  73rd  year  of 
his  age.  Sometime  after  his  death  while  it  was 
occupied  by  his  son,  Thomas  Eli  Buchanan,  the 
house  burned  and  Mr  Buchanan  thereafter  lived 
in  Williamsport.  The  wife  of  Thomas  Eli  Bu¬ 
chanan  was  Miss  Dandridge  of  Virginia. 

In  an  address  before  the  Maryland  State 
Bar  Association  in  1904  the  Hon.  James  Mc- 
Siierry,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Maryland,  spoke  of  Judge  John  Buchanan  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

llpon  the  resignation  of  Judge  Chase,  Judge 
John  Buchanan  was  commissioned  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  and  his  commission  bears 
date  21th  of  July  1824.  He  was  first  appointed 
in  1806  Chief  Judge  of  the  old  Fifth  Judicial 
District.,  which  then  comprised  the  counties  of 
Frederick,  Washington  and  Allegany,  and  there¬ 
upon.  fie  became  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  He  served  upon  the  Bench  for  nearly 
thirty-eight  years,  during  twenty  of  which  he 
presided  as  Chief  Judge. 

The  decisions  of  the  Court  during  the  twenty 
years  that  Chief  Judge  Buchanan  presided  are 
reported  in  7  Harris  J  Johnson,  1  and  2  Harris 
£•  dSI,  in  the  twelve  volumes  of  Gill  <f-  Johnson 
and  1,  2  and  3  of  Gill.  Many  cases  of  great  im¬ 
portance  were  decided  during  this  period.  It  was 
an  epoch  in  which  the  law  of  the  State  progressed 
from  its  formative  stage  into  a  fuller  developement. 
The  Court  over  which  Judge  Buchanan  presided 
was  composed  of  men  of  vigorous  intellects  and 
patient  industry,  and  the  labor  they  performed, 
in  coafBfrt  with  what  had  been  done  by  their 
predecessors,  was  enormous.  It  is  probably  due 
to  the  fad  that  the  number  of  eases  had  increased 
largely,  that  the  rule  limiting  the  arguments  to 
six  hours  to  each  counsel,  was  adopted,  less  than 
two  years  after  Judge  Buchanan  became  Chief 
Justice.  Amongst  the  cases  of  great  magnitude 
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that  were  decided  by  the  Court  during  this  period 
were  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  Co.  vs.  Balto. 
A  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  1  Gill  &  Johnson ,  1;  The 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland  vs.  Williams 
9  G.  A  J .,  and  Calvert  vs.  Davis ,  5  G.  &  J.,  the 
latter  being  the  leading  case  in  Maryland  on  the 
subject  of  testamentary  capacity.  On  the  26th  of 
December,  1831,  Daniel  Webster  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  with  the 
late  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  argued  the  Canal  case 
for  the  Railroad  Company.  It  was  argued  for  the 
Canal  Company  by  Walter  Jones  and  A.  C.  Ma- 
gruder  and  was  decided  at  the  June  term,  1832. 
The  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  was 
delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Buchanan.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  case  occupies  exactly  half  of  one 
volume  of  the  Maryland  reports,  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Justice  covering  ninety-two  pages.  It  was 
an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  question  in  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  two  companies  with  respect 
to  the  right  claimed  by  each  to  the  occupancy  of 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Potomac  at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  in  Frederick 
County.  It  required  an  examination  into,  and  a 
decision  of,  the  rights  acquired  by  the  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  as  Assignee  of  the  franchises  and  property 
of  the  old  Potomac  Company,  which  had  been 
created  in  1784;  and  it  also  involved  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  scope  of  the  Railroad  Company’s 
privileges  conferred  by  its  charter,  the  Act  of  1826, 
chapter  123. 

In  December,  1836,  Judge  Buchanan,  George 
Peabody  and  Thomas  Emory  were  appointed  Com¬ 
missioners  on  the  part  of  Maryland  to  negotiate 
a  sale  in  London  of  the  eight  million  dollars  of 
State  securities  issued  under  the  Act  of  1835,  ch. 
395,  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Canal,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
other  works  of  internal  improvement.  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body  was  then  abroad  and  remained  there.  Judge 
Buchanan  and  Mr.  Emory  went  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  1837  and  returned  in  December  without 
having  accomplished  the  object  of  their  mission. 
(Messages  of  Gov.  Yeazey,  December  27,  1837.) 
They  did,  however,  succeed  in  March,  1837,  (Res. 
No.  26  Dec.  Ses.  1837)  before  going  to  Europe,  in 
getting  the  Canal  Company  and  the  Railroad 
Company  to  agree  conditionally  to  take  $6,000,000 
of  the  State  stock  at  the  premium  named  in  the 
Act;  and  the  transaction  was  ratified  by  resolu¬ 
tion  No.  26  and  then  modified  by  resolution 
No.  68,  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 


at  December  session  1837.  This  arrangement, 
which  was  severely  criticised  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  a  report  presented  by  its 
Chairman,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Alexander, 
resulted  in  a  loss  to  both  companies,  as  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  into  the  State  Treasury  the  20 
per  cent,  premium  at  which  the  Act  of  1835 
required  the  State  stock  to  be  sold.  (Doc.  O. 
Rep.  Com.  Ways  &  Means  Dee.  Ses.  1837.) 

Judge  Buchanan  was  born  in  Prince  George’s 
County  in  1772.  He  was  over  72  years  of  age 
when  he  died,  but  there  was  at  that  time  no  con¬ 
stitutional  limitation  as  to  age,  and  the  people  of 
the  State  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  great  learning, 
experience  and  ability  after  he  attained  and  passed 
his  seventieth  year.  On  the  3rd  of  December, 
1844,  Mr.  Pratt  presented  to  the  Court,  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Buchanan. 
After  stating  that  Judge  Buchanan  had  served 
upon  the  Bench  for  thirty-eight  years,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  proceeded  as  follows:  “During  the  whole 
of  which  period  his  great  anxiety  to  discover  and 
protect  the  just  rights  of  his  fellow  citizens  was 
manifested  by  the  patient  and  diligent  investiga¬ 
tion  and  enlightened  and  accurate  judgment : 
That  whilst  we  feel  deep  regret  at  the  departure 
of  the  deceased  as  for  the  loss  of  a  cherished  friend 
and  companion,  we  in  common  with  the  profession 
will  find  great  consolation  in  the  recollection  of 
his  many  virtues  his  manly  character  and  the 
dignity  and  grace  which  adorned  his  public  and 
social  life,  and  greater  consolation  in  referring  to 
his  example  as  a  model  of  judicial  excellence.” 

Judge  Thomas  Buchanan  was  the  older 
brother  of  Chief  Justice  Buchanan,  and  the  two 
brothers  sat  together  on  the  bench  of  the  5tli 
Circuit  from  1815  to  the  death  of  the  Chief 
Justice  in  1844.  During  these  years,  while  these 
brothers  were  on  the  bench,  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  Oil  in  H.  Williams,  was  clerk  of 
the  Court  and  his  father-in-law,  Eli  Williams,  a 
part  of  the  time  Judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court. 
Thomas  Buchanan  was  born  Sept.  25,  1768,  near 
Port  Tobacco  in  Charles  County.  He  studied  law 
and  practiced  in  Anne  Arundel  and  St.  Mary’s 
Counties.  He  married  in  1797  Rebecca  Maria 
Anderson,  a  grand-daughter  of  Governor  Samuel 
Ogle  and  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  later  to  Hag¬ 
erstown.  His  residence  was  in  the  lower  part  of 
Washington  County,  10  miles  from  Hagerstown, 
near  Downsville  and  was  called  “Woburn.”  There 
he  lived  riding  to  and  from  the  sessions  of  Court 
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in  Hagerstown  in  liis  carriage,  On  May  5,  181 5, 
he  Was  appointed  Associate  Judge  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  to  succeed  Judge  Roger  Nelson  who 
had  died.  On  Sept.  Sf,  1817  while  riding  from 
Hagerstown  where  he  had  been  holding  Court, 
he  was  seized  with  apoplexy  and  died  before  he 
reached  home.  His  daughter  and  a  servant  were 
in  the  carriage  with  Mm  at  the  time.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Episcopal  graveyard  at  Hagers¬ 
town,  where  his  wife  had  been  buried  seven  years 
lief  ore.  Thomas  Buchanan  Was  a  man  of  high 
character  and  many  considered  him  an  airier  man 
than  his  distinguished  brother  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice.  but  the  latter  was  his  superior  in  energy  and 
ambition.  Thomas  Buchanan  left  several  child¬ 
ren.  The  present  Brigadier-General  James  Bu¬ 
chanan,  U.  S.  Army,  is  his  grandson,  the  son  of 
Dr.  James  A.  Buchanan,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  C<>1.  John  Miller.  One  of  his  daughters 
Meliora,  married  John  Robert  Dali  and  another, 
Anne,  married  John  N.  Steele,  of  Annapolis,  and 
died  there  Oct.  18,  1839.  Miss  Harriet  R.  A. 
Buchanan  died  unmarried.  One  of  Judge  Buch¬ 
anan's  sons.  Thomas  Cribb  Buchanan,  left 
home  and  all  trace  of  him  was  lost.  His  father 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  searching  for  him 
through  many  years,  but  nothing  was  ever  heard 
of  him.  When  the  Judge  died,  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  will  for  this  son  and  his  share 
in  the  estate  was  apportioned  to  him  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  trustees  ready  for  him  should 
he  return.  But  he  never  came  back  to  claim  it 
and  it  was  finally  distributed  among  the  other 
heirs. 

A  sister  of  the  two  Judges  Buchanan,  named 
Mary,  married  Dr.  Pottenger  of  Prince  George’s 
County.  She,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
went  to  Hagerstown  to  live.  She  died  there  at 
the  age  of  88  years  and  was  buried  with  other 
members  of  the  family  in  the  Episcopal  burying 
ground.  Her  daughter  married  Thomas  B.  Hall. 
Then-  were  the  parents  of  Mary  Sophia  Hall  who 
was  married  to  Col.  George  Schley,  of  Hagerstown. 
The  older  sister  of  this  lady,  Barbara,  was  the 
second  wife  of  Frederick  A.  Schley.  George 
Schley's  father,  and  was  the  mother  of  Col,  Bu¬ 
chanan  Schley  of  Hagerstown.  Mrs.  Mary  Pot- 
tinger  was  a  lady  of  rare  accomplishments  and 
great  social  distinction.  In  her  youth  she  had 
lived  in  the  brilliant  society  of  the  Capital  of  the 
State.  As  a.  child,  she  had  been  specially  noticed 
by  the  Father  of  his  country  and  she  was  present 


in  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  old  State  House  and 
there  witnessed  the  resignation  by  the  great  patriot 
of  Ms  military  office.  She  had  lived  in  Hagers¬ 
town  on  South  Potomac  street  for  nearly  a  half 
century  and  died  there  February  7,  1854,  aged 
M  years. 

The  files  of  the  newspapers  from  which  the 
material  for  these  chronicles  is  gathered  are  miss¬ 
ing  for  twelve  years  from  1805,  consequently  the 
narration  of  the  events  of  those  years  will  be 
more  meagre  than  for  other  years.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  unfortunate  as  it  is  an  especially  im¬ 
portant  period  of  the  history  of  the  County  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  country.  It  includes  the  war 
of  1818  in  which  the  people  of  Washington  County 
took  a  prominent  and  honorable  paid.  1 
have  been  compelled,  therefore,  to  content  my¬ 
self  with  such  facts  and  incidents  as  I  could  gather 
from  the  records  of  the  court  and  from  several 
other  sources.  These  events  will  be  given  in  a 
somewhat  disjointed  fashion. 

There  was  a  law  during  these  years  for  the 
regulation  of  the  charges  of  ferrymen,  and  the 
keepers  of  all  houses  of  public  entertainment. 
These  rates  were  fixed  by  the  Judges  of  the  court 
and  announced  once  each  year.  There  were  a 
great  many  ferries  over  the  Potomac.  There  was 
one  at  the  mouth  of  the  C'onococheague;  one  at 
Shepherdstown,  one  at  the  month  of  the  Opequon, 
one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Antietam,  besides  Har¬ 
per's,  John  Donnely’s  at  Hancock,  HowsePs, 
Ford’s  and  Ritter’s.  Up  to  1805  the  rates  for 
tavern  charges  had  been  fixed  in  British  or  Colon¬ 
ial  money.  At  the  August  Term  of  that  year, 
the  rating  was  made  for  the  first  time  in  American 
currency.  The  charge  permitted  for  a  breakfast 
or  supper  was  34  cents,  for  a  dinner,  with  a  pint 
of  small  beer  or  cider  was  50  cents,  for  lodgings 
16  cents,  for  a  gill  of  spirits  or  brandy,  13  cents, 
for  a  gill  whiskey  7  cents.  Persons  keeping 
houses  of  entertainment  were  required  to  give 
security  in  the  sum  of  6000  pounds  of  tobacco  and 
those  retailing  liquor  in  the  sum  of  100  pounds 
in  money.  A  Maryland  shilling  was  equal  to  14 
cents  in  Federal  currency.  In  1805  Nathaniel 
Rochester  was  Sheriff  of  the  County.  Two  years 
later  ho  was  succeeded  hv  Isaac  White  and  he 
hr  Matthias  Shaffner  in  1809.  In  1813,  Henry 
Sweitzor  was  elected,  and  hold  the  office  for  four 
years.  Daniel  Sehnehley  was  elected  in  1816.  The 
Judicial  system  of  the  State  was  revised  in  1806. 
T%  to  that  time  there  had  been  a  Chief  Judge 
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who  was  a  lawyer  and  associated  with  him  were 
Justices  of  the  Peace  who  were  laymen.  William 
Clagett  had  been  the  Presiding  Judge  under  this 
system.  Under  the  new  S3'stem,  John  Buchanan 
became  the  Chief  Judge  with  William  Clagett  and 
Abraham  Shriver  as  his  associates.  John  Bu¬ 
chanan  qualified  as  Chief  Judge  on  the  3rd  of 
1806,  and  his  brother  Thomas  Buchan¬ 
an  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Hagerstown 
Bar  on  the  26th  of  the  following  month.  Nine 
years  later,  he  became  Associate  Judge. 

The  minutes  of  the  Court  show  many  severe 
sentences.  For  stealing  a  pair  of  shoes  a  man 
was  sentenced  to  hard  labor  on  the  roads  of  Bal¬ 
timore  County  for  eighteen  months.  Another 
man  convicted  of  stealing  some  trifling  article  was 
sentenced  to  twenty  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  well 
laid  on.  This  was  the  ordinary  punishment  for 
petty  larceny,  and  was  generally  supplemented  by 
the  pillory.  Among  other  curious  cases  which 
may  be  found  on  the  old  dockets  is  a  trial  upon 
an  indictment  for  “keeping  a  Pharoah  or  Associ¬ 
ation  table.”  A  notable  case  .was  removed  to 
Hagerstown  from  Frederick  in  1809.  Thomas 
Burke  was  tried  and  convicted  for  committing  a 
rape  upon  the  person  of  Maria  Brawner,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung.  Burke  was  defended  by 
four  lawyers,  among  whom  were  Luther  Martin 
and  Roger  Nelson.  They  fiercely  contested  the 
case,  and  in  the  heat  of  excitement  Martin  made 
some  remark  which  offended  Judge  Buchanan  so 
deeply  that  he  struck  Mr.  Martin  with  his  cane 
when  he  attempted  to  get  into  the  Frederick 
stage  where  the  Judge  was  seated.  Probably  at 
no  period  in  the  history  of  Washington  County 
were  there  as  many  distinguished  men  practising 


at  the  Hagerstown  Bar  as  during  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  writing.  Among  them  were 
Roger  B.  Taney,  Roger  Nelson,  Philip  Barton 
Key,  Luther  Martin,  John  Thompson  Mason, 
Moses  Tabbs,  William  B.  Rochester  and  others. 

About  the  year  1804,  Nathaniel  Rochester 
established  a  private  banking  hous§  in  connection 
with  his  various  other  enterprises.  He  was  living 
at  the  time  in  a  stone  house  opposite  the  present 
Court  House,  in  which  A.  K.  Syester  lived  for 
many  years,  and  which,  was  demolished  to  make 
way  for  the  Hotel  Hamilton.  Here,  in  the  front 
room  of  this  house,  Mr.  Rochester  organized  the 
Hagerstown  Bank  in  1807  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$250,000  divided  into  shares  of  $50  each  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  organization  of  the  bank 
there  were  present  besides  Mr.  Rochester,  Eli 
Williams,  Thomas  Sprigg,  Wm.  Fitzhugh,  Charles 
Carroll,  Jacob  Zeller  and  William  Heyser.  The 
directors  bought  the  lot  upon  which  the  bank 
now  stands  and  a  building  was  erected,  which 
was  completed  and  occupied  in  1814.  Nathaniel 
Rochester  was  the  president  until  he  left  the 
County  in  1810  and  Eli  Beatty  was  the  first  cash¬ 
ier  and  he  held  the  office  until  he  succeeded  Wil¬ 
liam  Heyser'  as  president  in  1831.  Then  Daniel 
Sprigg  became  cashier,  but  two  years  later  he 
went  to  Rochester  and  became  cashier  of  a  bank 
in  that  city.  Mr.  Beatty  then  resumed  his  place 
as  cashier  and  Otlio  Lawrence  became  president. 
Mr.  Beatty  continued  as  cashier  until  his  death  in 
1859  when  William  M.  Marshall  succeeded  him. 

In  1810  a  notable  party  of  emigrants  left 
Hagerstown.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were  Na¬ 
thaniel  Rochester.**  William  Fitzhugh  and  Charles 
Carroll.  Their  destination  was  the  valley  of  the 


*From  the  Herald  and  Torch  Jan.  20,  1875. 

Mr.  William  Heyser  departed  this  life  on  Friday 
last  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Heyser  was 
a  very  active  man  for  his  years  until  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  before  his  death,  and  so  to 
speak,  was  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  links  in 
the  chain  which  connects  the  present  with  past  gen¬ 
erations,  and  which  will  soon  entirely  disappear.  He 
was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  strong,  vigorous 
mind,  very  practical  in  his  views,  and  well  informed 
upon  general  and  local  topics.  His  ancestors  were 
among  the  most  prominent  and  influential  of  the 
early  settlers  of  our  county.  His  father  was  for 
many  years  President  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank,  and 
his  grand  father,  Capt.  William  Heyser,  actively 
participated  in  the  war  for  American  Independence, 
having  commanded  a  company  of  eighty-seven  men, 
raised  in  this  town  and  county,  during  that  war.  In 
looking  over  the  names  of  these  men,  we  are  sur¬ 


prised  at  the  large  number  of  them  that  have  entire¬ 
ly  disappeared  from  the  registers  of  the  present 
population,  hut  time  works  change,  and  another 
century  may  carry  our  names  into  the  same  obliv- 

On  Sabbth  last,  his  remains  were  taken  to  the 
First  Reformed  Church,  the  building  of  which  his 
grand  father  superintended  one  hundred  years  ago, 
where  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Go- 
heen,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Kieffer,  the  latter  preaching  a 
very  appropriate  and  eloquent  discourse  to  a  large 
assemblage  of  people.  The  remains  were  then  taken 
to  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  and  interred. 

**The  subscriber  having  declined  the  Mercantile 
business  in  this  place,  earnestly  requests  all  those 
indebted  to  him,  or  the  late  Concern  of  Nathaniel  & 
Robert  Rochester,  to  make  immediate  payment,  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  commence  at  large  his  Nail 
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Genesee  river  in  Western  New  York.  Rochester 
had  visited  the  Genesee  country  ten  years  pre¬ 
viously  and  before  the  year  1800,  he  had  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  Livingston  County.  In 
1802  Col.  Rochester  and  Major  Carroll  had  bought 
a  lot  of  100  acres,  known  as  the  Allan  Mill  tract. 
They  paid  for  .this  land  $17.50  per  acre.  It  was 
known  at  tile  time  as  Palls  Town.  Upon  this 
tract  Mr.  Rochester  laid  out  a  town,  and  it  received 
the  name  of  ‘•Rochester,*  Before  leaving,  all  of 
the  emigrants  sold  their  property  in  this  County. 
They  travelled  in  carriages  accompanied  by  cov¬ 
ered  wagons  in  which  was  carried  a  lot  of  house¬ 
hold  and  other  property  and  thus  the  party  made 
its  long  journey  through  a  country  much  of  which 
was  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  Mr.  Roches¬ 
ter’s  wife  was  Sophia  Beatty.  They  had  twelve 
children,  tjbe  eldest  of  whom  was  William  Beatty 
Rochester,  who  practised  law  in  Hagerstown  be¬ 
fore  going  to  New  York,  having  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  upon  motion  of  Moses  Tabbs,  m 
March  1809,  and  afterwards  became  a  distinguish- 


and  Rope  Manufactories.  He  expects  those  indebted 
to  him  (who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  im¬ 
mediate  payment)  will  settle  their  Accounts  by  Bond 
or  Note.  All  persons  having  Accounts  against  him  are 
requested  to  bring  them  in  for  settlement. 

He  will  constantly  keep  a  quantity  of  Nails  and 
Brads,  and  all  kinds  of  Rope  and  Twine;  and  wants 
an  Apprentice  for  the  Rope  making  business. 

N.  ROCHESTER. 

Hagerstown,  June  25,  1794. — From  the  Washington 
Spy. 

*The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Rochester,  written  by  himself  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  his  children: 

I  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1752.  John  Rochester,  my 
father,  was  born  at  the  same  place,  and  died  in  1756. 
Nicholas  Rochester,  his  father,  was  born  in  England, 
and  died  on  the  farm  where  I  was  born,  leaving  two 
sons,  John  and  William. 

My  mother’s  name  was  Hester  Thrift,  daughter 
of  William  Thrift,  of  Richmond  County,  adjoining 
Westmoreland.  About  1757,  she  married  a  second 
husband,  Thomas  Critcher,  who  removed  with  his 
family  to  Granville  County,  North  Carolina,  about 
1763. 

I  had  but  one  full  brother,  John,  who  was  six 
years  older  than  I.  He  returned  to  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  in  1766,  married  Ann  Jordan  and 
settled  on  the  paternal  estate,  which  he  inherited  as 
heir-at-law  to  my  father’s  real  estate,  father  dying 
intestate. 

I  had  three  full  sisters,  Ann,  Phillis  and  Hester. 
The  first  married  Benjamin  Raglan  and  removed  to 


eel  Judge.  Before  leaving  Hagerstown  he  was  a 
captain  of  one  of  the  militia  companies  which 
grew  out  of  the  aggression  of  England.  The 
youngest,  a  girl,  was  but  two  months  old  when  she 
left  Hagerstown.  One  of  Judge  Rochester:s  sons 
is  William  B.  Rochester,  Paymaster  General  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  now  on  the  retired  list.  Nathan¬ 
iel  Rochester’s  youngest  son,  Henry  Eli  Rochester, 
visited  Hagerstown  in  1881  and  several  times  af¬ 
terwards.  He  was  but  four  years  old  when  he 
left  here,  and  vet  he  remembered  perfectly  many 
objects.  He  remembered  the  porch  of  the  house 
where  his  father  had  lived,  which  was  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  1881  and  Mr.  Rochester  recalled  the  sale 
of  his  father’s  household  goods,  previously  to  going 
to  New  York  and  especially  the  man  standing  on 
the  porch  ringing  the  bell  to  bring  people  to  the 
auction.  This  excellent  gentleman  died  in  1889. 
Among  his  eight  children  is  Mr.  Roswell  Hart 
Rochester,  Treasurer  of  the  "Western  Union  Tel¬ 
egraph  Company.* 

Col.  William  Fitzhugh,  who  accompanied 


the  State  of  Georgia.  The  second  married  Samuel 
Moorse  and  remained  in  Granville,  North  Carolina, 
and  the  third  married  Reuben  Pyles,  and  removed 
to  Ninety-Six,  Abbeville  County,  South  Carolina. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  my  brother  his  oldest  son 
removed  to  Danville,  in  Kentucky,  and  took  all  his 
brothers  and  sisters  with  him. 

My  step-father,  Thos.  Critcher,  died  in  Gran¬ 
ville  County,  North  Carolina,,  in  1778,  leaving  three 
sons,  Thomas,  James  and  John,  and  two  daughters, 
who  married  two  brothers,  Elijah  and  Charles  Mitch¬ 
ell.  My  mother  died  in  17S4,  after  raising  ten  chil¬ 
dren  and  losing  five  when  they  were  young. 

In  the  autum  of  1768,  when  16  shears  of  age,  I 
was  employed  by  a  Scotch  merchant  named  James 
Monroe,  at  Hillsborough,  Orange  County,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  about  forty  miles  from  home.  I  agreed  to 
serve  with  him  two  years  at  £5  per  annum,  but  at 
the  end  of  six  months  he  raised  my  salary  to  £20 
per  annum;  this  continued  for  two  years,  after  which 
my  salary  was  raised  to  £60  per  annum,  until  1773, 
when  I  went  into  partnership  with  my  employer,  and 
Col,  John  Hamilton,  who  was  consul  for  the  British 
government  in  the  Middle  States,  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  In  the  year  1775  this  part¬ 
nership  was  dissolved  by  the  commencement  of  the 

My  first  office  was  Clerk  of  the  Vestry,  in  1770. 
In  1775  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety  for  Orange  County,  whose  business  was  to 
promote  the  revolutionary  spirit  among  the  people, 
to  procure  arms  and  ammunition,  make  collections 
for  the  people  of  Boston,  whose  harbour  was  blocked 
up  by  the  British  fleet,  and  to  prevent  the  sale  and 
use  of  East  India  teas.  In  August  of  the  same  year, 
1775,  I  attended  as  a  member  of  the  first  Provincial 
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Rochester  and  Carroll  on  their  eventful  journey 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  Genesee  country, 
was  a  man  of  mark  who  had  made  a  reputation 
as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  At 

Convention  in  North  Carolina.  This  convention  or¬ 
dered  the  raising  of  four  regiments  of  Continental 
troops,  organized  the  minute  men  and  militia  sys 
terns,  and  directed  an  election  for  another  conven¬ 
tion  to  meet  in  May,  1776,  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  and  adopting  a  constitution  and  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  measures  of  defence.  At  this  first  con¬ 
vention  I  was  appointed  a  Major  of  Militia,  Paymas¬ 
ter  to  the  minute  men  and  militia,  and  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace. 

In  February,  1776,  the  commander  of  the  British 
forces  in  New  York  sent  General  Alexander  McDon¬ 
ald  to  Cumberland  County,  in  North  Carolina,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  county  were  mostly  Highland 
Scotch,  who  had  fled  from  Scotland  for  their  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  Pretender  to  the  Crown  of  England  in 
1745;  and  so  secret  were  his  proceedings  that  before 
It  was  known  in  other  parts  of  the  province  he  had 
raised  1,000  men  and  formed  them  into  a  regiment 
and  he  had  them  ready  to  march  for  Wilmington, 
at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River  (about  100  miles), 
where  transports  from  New  York  were  to  meet  them. 
As  soon  as  information  of  these  movements  reached 
Hillsborough,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles,  the  minute 
men  and  militia  of  Orange  and  Granville  Counties 
collected  and  marched  down  to  Cross  Creek  (now 
Fayetteville),  the  seat  of  justice  of  Cumberland 
County,  where  it  was  understood  McDonald  and  his 
regiment  of  tories  were  embodied.  I  went  with  the 
minute  men  and  militia  in  my  official  capacities  as 
Major  and  Paymaster,  and  on  our  arrival  at  Cross 
Creek  we  heard  that  McDonald  and  his  regiment 
had  set  out  a  few  days  before  for  Wilmington  to  em¬ 
bark  for  New  York.  I  was  then  dispatched  by  Col. 
Thackston,  our  commanding  officer,  at  8  o’clock  at 
night,  with  two  companies  of  infantry  and  one  com¬ 
pany  of  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  but  on  our 
arrival  about  daybreak  at  Devo’s  Ferry,  about  20 
miles  from  Cross  Creek,  or  headquarters,  we  met 
about  500  men  with  General  McDonald  on  their 
retreat,  they  having  been  met  and  defeated  at  Moore’s 
Creek  Bridge  by  Col.  Caswell,  commander  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  minute  men.  Col.  Caswell  was  afterwards 
appointed  the  first  Governor  of  the  State.  We  took 
the  500  prisoners.  Being,  however,  in  a  sparsely 
settled  country,  where  provisions  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained,  I  was  obliged  to  discharge  all  but  about  50, 
who  were  appointed  officers  by  McDonald,  after  swear¬ 
ing  those  discharged  that  they  would  not  again  take 
arms  against  the  United  Colonies;  notwithstanding 
which  they  did  afterwards  join  Lord  Cornwallis  when 
he  marched  through  North  Carolina,  in  the  year  1782. 

I  then  returned  to  headquarters  with  my  com¬ 
mand  and  the  fifty  prisoners,  where  I  found  Col. 
Alex.  Martin,  of  the  Salisbury  Minute  Men,  had  ar¬ 
rived  with  about  two  thousand  minute  men  and  mi¬ 
litia.  He  took  the  chief  command. 

'  Marshall,  in  his  life  of  Washington,  mentions 
that  Martin  took  these  prisoners.  They  were  sent 


the  battle  of  Yorktown  he  was  a  lieutenant  of 
Dragoons,  acting  as  aide  to  General  Fish,  of 
Maryland.  In  Livingstone  County,  New  York, 
he  became  very  wealthy  and  died  December  27, 

under  guard  as  prisoner  of  war  to  Frederick  Town, 
in  Maryland,  where  they  remained  until  exchanged. 
In  disarming  the  prisoners  at  Devo’s  ferry,  the  Scotch 
gave  up  their  dirks  with  much  reluctance,  they  hav¬ 
ing,  as  they  said,  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  for  many  generations. 

In  May  following,  1776,  when  I  was  24  years  of 
age,  I  attended  the  convention  at  Halifax,  N.  C.,  as 
a  member,  when  a  constitution  or  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  adopted.  Six  more  regiments  of  Conti¬ 
nental  troops  were  ordered  to  be  raised,  and  their 
officers  appointed,  among  whom  I  was  appointed 
Commissary  General  of  military  stores  and  clothing, 
with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  Colonel,  for  the  North 
Carolina  line,  which  consisted  of  ten  regiments. 

This  convention  organized  a  government  by  ap¬ 
pointing  a  governor  and  other  State  officers,  and 
directed  a.n  election  in  November  following  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  State  legislature. 

On  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  I  set  out 
for  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  where  the  four  regiments  first 
raised  were  stationed,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  my  office,  and  took  with  me  Abishia  Thomas 
as  a  deputy,  who  was  allowed  the  pay  of  a  subultern 
officer,  and  who  has  since  been  a  clerk  in  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  General  Government.  After  rid¬ 
ing  to  most  of  the  seaport  towns  in  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  procure  military  stores  and  clothing  for  the 
Army,  I  was  taken  sick  at  Wilmington,  and  unable 
to  transact  business  for  a  considerable  time.  My 
physician  and  friends  advised  me  to  retire  from  the 
service,  on  account  of  my  condition  and  the  unhealth¬ 
iness  of  that  part  of  the  country.  I  therefore  resign¬ 
ed  a  week  or  two  before  the  election  for  members 
of  the  legislature,  but  did  not  return  to  Hillsborough 
until  some  weeks  after  the  election.  On  my  return 
there  I  found  that  I  had  been  elected  a  Member  of 
the  Assembly,  which  I  attended  in  the  winter  of  1777, 
with  Nathaniel  Macon,  who  had,  a  little  before  the 
election,  returned  home  from  Princeton  College,  and 
was  elected  to  the  same  Assembly.  He  has  since 
been  a  member  of  Congress  for  about  thirty  years 
without  intermission.  During  this  session  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Militia,  and  in  the 
spring  following,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  which  office  had  been  held  many  years  by  Gen’) 
F.  Nash,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  German 
Town.  I  held  the  clerk’s  office  about  two  years,  and 
until  the  fees  of  office  did  not  pay  for  the  stationery 
used,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  cur- 

This  year,  1777,  I  was  appointed  a  Commissioner 
to  establish  and  superintend  a  manufactory  of  arms 
at  Hillsborough,  and  went  to  Pennsylvania  with  sev¬ 
eral  wagons  for  bar  iron  for  the  factory.  When  I 
resigned  the  clerk’s  office  I  was  appointed  one  of  a 
board  of  three  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts  for  the 
State,  and  a  Colonel  of  Militia. 

In  1778  I  engaged  in  business  with  Col.  Thos. 
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1839,  aged  79  years.  Col.  Fitzhugh  belonged  to 
a  family  wliieh  was  prominent  and  influential 
in  Washington  County  for  many  years.  He  was 
the  son  of  William  Fitzhugh,  a  colonel  in  the 

Hart  (Henry  Clay's  father-in-law,)  and  James  Brown, 
our  present  minister  to  France.  Col.  Hart  resided 
two  miles  west  of  Hillsborough,  where  he  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  estate  in  land,  mills  and  other' manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments.  His  residence  was  about  on  the 
line  between  the  Whig  and  Tory  settlements;  the 
Tories  committed  many  depredations  on  his  property, 
he  being  a  very  influential  and  active  Whig.  Theie 
were  frequent  instances  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
not  only  committing  depredations  on  each  other  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  but  murdering  people 
along  their  borders.  Gen.  Gates,  who  in  1779  com¬ 
manded  the  Southern  army,  advised  Col.  Hart  to  re¬ 
move  with  his  family  to  Berkeley  county,  Virginia, 
where  the  family  of  the  General  resided,  and  as  Col. 
Hart’s  property  and  his  life  was  endangered  by  re¬ 
maining  where  he  was,  he  took  the  advice  of  the 
General  and  in  the  autumn  of  1780  removed  not  to 
Berkley  but  to  Hagers  Town  in  Maryland,  being  in 
an  adjoining  county  though  a  different  State.  Col. 
Hart  prevailed  upon  me  to  accompany  him,  pro¬ 
posing  and  promising  to  go  into  mercantile  business 
in  Philadelphia.  Soon  after  we  arrived  at  Hagers- 
Town  he  furnished  the  capital  promised,  and  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Baltimore  (then 
a  small  place,)  in  February,  1781,  and  took  lodging 
at  the  “Canastoga  Wagon,”  a  first  rate  tavern  at 
that  time.  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  engage  in  business 
until  I  could  consult  several  persons  to  whom  I  had 
letters,  and  before  I  had  determined  on  a  .plan  of 
business  I  was  taken  down  with  the  small-pox  in 
Baltimore;  I  was  confined  nine  weeks.  On  discover¬ 
ing  what  my  complaint  was  I  asked  Dr.  Burke,  a 
Member  of  Congress,  then  sitting  in  Philadelphia, 
an  old  friend  and  acquaintance  from  North  Carolina, 
to  write  Col.  Hart  informing  him  of  my  situation.  I 
presume  his  information  was  that  probably  I  would 
not  survive  the  attack,  for  on  receipt  of  Dr.  Burke’s 
letter  Col.  Hart  purchased  a  large  landed  estate,  four 
miles  from  Hagers  Town,  of  Col.  Sam’l  Hughes  to 
the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds  specie,  and  drew 
an  order  on  me  in  favor  of  Hughes  for  all  the  capital 
he  furnished  to  me,  which  was,  I  think,  about  £4,000. 
(I  had  of  my  own  about  £1,000.)  He  wrote  me  at 
the  same  time  that  in  case  I  should  recover  to  return 
to  Hagers  Town,  and  some  other  business  should 
be  given  me.  This  draft  was  presented  to  me  by 
Col.  Hughes’  agent  after  I  was  considered  out  of 
danger,  and  thwarted  all  my  plans  of  business  in 
Philadelphia. 

I  therefore  returned  to  Hagers  Town  in  April, 
taking  Col.  Hart’s  daughter  home.  She  had  been 
sent  a  year  or  two  before  to  a  boarding  school,  to 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Morris.  She  was 
afterwards  Mrs.  Pindell. 

■Soon  after  my  return  to  Hager  Town,  I  went  to 
North  Carolina  to  settle  some  business  for  Col.  Hart, 
returned  to  Maryland  in  the  autumn  and  settled  on 
a  farm,  where  I  continued  until  the  latter  part  of 


British  Army.  His  mother  was  Ann  Frisby,  the 
daughter  of  Peregrine  Frisby  of  Cecil  County  and 
widow  of  John  Rousby.  A  daughter  by  Rousby 
married  John  Plater. 


1783,  having  in  the  meantime  taken  another  journey 
to  North  Carolina  on  business  for  Col.  Hart. 

In  November,  1783  (the  war  being  ended  and 
peace  declared),  I  went  into  business  with  Col.  Hart 
at  Hagers  Town,  he  residing  on  his  farm  purchased 
from  Col.  Hughes,  the  business  being  conducted  by 
me.  ’The  next  year,  1784,  we  rented  Stull’s  large 
merchant  mill,  and  went  largely  into  the  purchase  of 
wheat  and  manufacture  of  flour.  We  also  established 
nail  and  rope  factories  and  did  a  large  business  until 
1792,  when  we  dissolved  partnership  and  each  did 
business  separately.  In  May  1785,  whilst  concerned 
in  business  with  Col.  Hart,  Col.  Elie  Williams  and  I 
went  to  Kentucky  to  look  after  some  lands  we  held 
there  and  a  large  tract  of  5,000  acres  held  by  Col. 
Hart.  We  took  with  us  goods  to  the  amount  of  about 
£1,100  for  the  purpose  of  paying  our  expenses  with 
the  profit.  He  returned  home  in  July  and  I  in 
August,  having  made  a  net  profit  of  (£1,000)  one 
thousand  pounds. 

In  the  summer  of  1786,  I  was  very  ill,  and  a  con¬ 
sultation  of  five  physicians  decided  my  case  to  be 
very  desperate,  but  after  being  confined  many  months 
I  gradually  recovered. 

I  was  married  in  1788,  being  then  36  years  of 
age.  In  1790  I  went  to  the  State  legislature  as  a 
member,  and  was  so  much  disgusted  with  the  in¬ 
trigue  and  management  among  the  members,  that  I 
afterwards  uniformly  refused  to  go  again  during  my 
residence  in  Maryland.  About  the  year  1791  I  was 
appointed  Postmaster  at  Hagers  Town,  and  held  the 
office  until  the  year  1797,  when  I  was  appointed  one 
of  the  three  Judges  of  the  Washington  County  Court. 
I  was  obliged  to  resign  as  Postmaster  before  I  could 
act  as  Judge.  The  office  I  resigned  I  procured  for 
my  nephew,  Robert  Rochester,  then  one  of  my  clerks. 
I  was  not  educated  for  the  law  and  not  having  suffic¬ 
ient  knowledge  of  court  rules,  I  could  not  consci¬ 
entiously  hold  my  position  as  Judge;  I  therefore  re¬ 
signed  in  1798,  having  held  the  office  about  one  year. 

I  discontinued  my  mercantile  business  in  Hagers 
Town,  and  sent  Robert  Rochester  to  Bairdstown,  in 
Kentucky,  with  my  stock  of  goods,  when  I  was 
again  appointed  Postmaster,  which  office  I  held  until 
1804.  That  year  I  was  elected  Sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  resigned  the  office  of  Postmaster.  (Robert 
Rochester  being  about  18  years  of  age  only,  was  soon 
drawn  into  dissipated  habits  at  Bairdstown,  which 
induced  me  to  discontinue  the  musiness  at  that 
place).  I  had  some  years  before  established  a  business 
in  Lexington,  Ky.,  In  connection  with  Cornelius 
Beatty,  a  brother-in-law  of  mine,  where  we  did  a 
good  business  until  he  was  made  a  Colonel  of  Militia 
and  joined  Gen’l  Anthony  Wayne  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians.  His  military  life  unfitted  him 
for  business;  I  therefore  went  to  Kentucky  in  1800 
and  dissolved  the  concern,  and  again  in  1802  to 
finally  settle  my  Kentucky  business.  Before  I  re¬ 
turned  from  Kentucky,  in  1800,  I  visited  West  Ten- 
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After  serving  with  credit  in  the  British  Army, 
particularly  in  the  West  India  Expedition,  Col. 
Fitzhugh  retired  on  half  pay  to  his  fine  estate, 
Rousby  Hall,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent, 
Maryland,  where  he  was  living  with  his  wife  and 
two  sons,  Peregrine  and  William.  He  was  in 
feeble  health, and  had  almost  lost  his  sight. 
Knowing  his  influence  in  the  County,  the  British 


had  made  overtures  to  continue  his  half  pay  if 
he  would  remain  neutral,  but  all  overtures  were 
rejected,  and  he  enlisted  with  zeal  in  the  patriot 
cause.  He  sent  both  of  his  sons  into  the  American 
Army  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Maryland.  Several  times  raids  were 
made  on  Rousby  Hall  by  parties  of  British  who 
landed  from  ships  in  the  river.  One  of  these  was 


nessee,  where  I  held  640  acres  of  land,  to  which  I 
intended  to  remove  with  my  family,  but  finding  the 
country  at  that  time  very  sickly  and  newly  settled 
with  rough  inhabitants,  I  sold  the  land. 

Col.  Thos.  Hart  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1794, 
and  settled  in  Lexington.  I  continued  the  nail  and 
rope-making  and  milling  business  after  dissolving 
with  Col.  Hart,  the  first  two  until  I  removed  from 
Maryland.  I  held  the  Sheriff’s  office  three  years — 
until  1807.  At  the  expiration  of  my  term  of 
office  I  was  appointed  the  first  President  of  the 
Hagers  Town  Bank,  with  a  salary  of  $1,000 
per  annum.  I  held  this  position  until  1810, 
when  I  removed  to  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
1808,  I  was  elected  an  Elector  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  Mr.  Madison 
was  first  elected  President  and  George  Clinton  Vice- 
President.  After  my  return  from  Kentucky, 'in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1800,  Major  Carroll,  Col.  Fitzhugh,  Col.  Hilton 
and  I  visited  the  Genesee  country  in  Western  New 
York.  Carroll  and  Fitzhugh  purchased  12,000  acres 
of  land,  where  they  now  reside.  I  purchased  400 
acres  adjoining  their  land;  also,  155  acres  at  Dans- 
ville,  upon  which  I  built  a  paper  mill  in  1810.  In 
1802  Carroll,  Fitzhugh  and  myself  again  visited  the 
Genesee  country  to  look  after  our  interests.  We 
then  bought  the  100-acre  lot  which  is  now  included 
in  the  village  of  Rochester,  at  seventeen  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  ($17.50)  per  acre,  and  I  purchased  about 
200  acres  adjoining  my  400-acre  lot. 

In  May,  1810,  having  settled  up  my  mercantile, 
manufacturing  and  sheriff’s  business,  I  removed  to 
Dansville,  Steuben  County,  State  of  New  York,  where 
I  resided  five  years,  erected  a  large  paper  mill  and 
made  many  other  improvements,  increasing  my  land¬ 
ed  estate  there  to  700  acres  or  more,  which  I  sold 
in  the  winter  of  1814  for  $24,000,  and  purchased  for 
$12,728  a  farm  of  445  acres  in  Bloomfield,  Ontario 
County,  the  land  being  well  improved.  I  resided  here 
three  years,  say  from  April,  1815,  to  April,  1818, 
when  I  rented  my  farm  and  removed  to  Rochester. 
Whilst  residing  in  Bloomfield  I  was  appointed  a 
Director  in  the  Utica  Branch  Bank  at  Canadaigua, 
and  resigned  in  1823.  In  1816  I  was  appointed  an 
Elector  of  Presiderft  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  when  Mr.  Monroe  was  elected  President  and 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins  Vice-President.  In  the  winter 
of  1817  I  went  to  Albany  as  an  agent  for  the  peti¬ 
tioners  for  a  new  county,  but  did  not  succeed.  In 
the  winter  of  1821  I  again  went  on  the  same  business, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  through  a  law  creating  the 
County  of  Monroe,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year  I  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  new  county,  and 
was  elected  Member  of  Assembly  for  the  same  coun¬ 


ty.  I  spent  about  four  months  in  Albany  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1822  as  a  Legislator.  In  the 
spring  of  1824  a  law  was  passed  granting  a  charter 
for  the  Bank  of  Rochester.  I  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Commissioners  for  taking  subscriptions  and  ap¬ 
portioning  the  capital  stock,  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Bank, 
which  office,  with  that  of  Director,  I  resigned  in 
December  following,  having  taken  an  agency  in  the 
bank,  very  much  against  my  inclination,  on  the  solic¬ 
itation  of  a  number  of  citizens,  but  with  an  express 
avowal  on  my  part  that  I  would  resign  as  soon  as 
the  bank  should  be  organized  and  in  successful 
operation,  which  was  the  case  when  I  resigned;  and 
when  my  advanced  age  and  bodily  infirmities  requir¬ 
ed  that  I  should  retire  from  business,  being  then 
within  about  two  months  of  entering  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  my  age. 

NATAHNIEL  ROCHESTER. 

The  following  notice  of  the  death  of  Nathaniel 
Rochester  is  from  the  Torch  Light  of  May  26,  1831; 

"Departed  this  life  at  Rochester,  New  York,  on 
the  17th  inst.,  in  the  80th  years  of  his  age  Col. 
NATHANIEL  ROCHESTER,  formerly  of  this  place. 

“Col.  R.  left  behind  him  to  lament  his  loss,  a 
wife  and  numerous  family  of  sons  and  daughters, 
grand  children,  and  other  relations,  to  whom  he  had 
been  a  most  affectionate  husband,  father  and  friend. 
He  was  indeed  a  patriarch  in  the  midst  of  his  kin¬ 
dred  and  acquaintances,  to  whom  they  would  always 
apply  with  confidence  for  advice  and  assistance.  He 
resided  for  many  years  in  Hagerstown  as  one  of  its 
most  respectable  inhabitants,  whence  he  removed 
to  Gennesee,  twenty-one  years  ago.  For  the  last 
fifteen  years  he  lived  at  Rochester,  which  he  had 
founded,  and  which  derived  its  name  from  him. 
He  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  village  which  he 
had  himself  laid  out  in  the  woods,  become  a  splen¬ 
did  city,  containing  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 
Col.  R.  as  a  man,  was  highly  esteemed,  and  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  his  heart  were  most  estimable.  He  was  hu¬ 
mane  and  charitable  to  the  poor;  his  house  was  the 
residence  of  hospitality  and  benevolence.  He  was  a 
citizen  of  great  public  spirit,  and  gave  his  talents 
liberally  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of 
society.  To  crown  ail,  he  was  what  is  pleasing  in 
the  sight  of  God,  “an  honest  man”  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  For  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life, 
he  was  greatly  afflicted  by  disease,  but  he  bore  it 
with  great  Christian  resignation  and  fortitude,  view¬ 
ing  it  as  a  sanctifying  preparation  for  a  better  world, 
which  he  trusted  he  would  enjoy  through  the  merits 
of  a  crucified  Saviour. — [Communicated.] 
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repelled  during  the  absence  of  Col.  Fitzhugh,  by 
Mrs.  Fitzhugh.,  who  armed  her  slaves.  The  enemy 
retired  without  firing  a  shot.  Gaining  informa¬ 
tion  of  a  proposed  night  assault,  Fitzhugh  and  his 
family  left  the  house,  and  that  night  it  was  burnt 
by  the  invaders.  "Upon  another  occasion,  a  raid 
was  made  upon  Col.  Fitzhugh’s  residence  when 
the  whole  family,  including  the  two  young  offi¬ 
cers  and  Miss  Plator,  the  grand-daughter  of  Mrs. 
Fitzhugh,  were  at  home.  The  young  men  had 
barely  time  to  escape  from  the  back  door  as  the 
British  soldiers  entered  the  front.  The  old 
Colonel  was  arrested  and  carried  through  the  rain 
and  mud,  accompanied  by  his  devoted  wife,  who 
had  not  taken  time  to  dress  herself  and  had  no 
other  protection  from  the  falling  rain  than  a 
military  cloak  which  one  of  the  officers  threw 
around  her.  Just  as  the  river  hank  was  reached, 
a  half  mile  distant,  it  was  decided  to  release  the 
prisoner  on  parole.  They  returned  home  and 
found  that  all  the  negroes  had  been  enticed  away, 
and  that  Miss  Plater  had  preserved  the  house  from 
destruction  by  her  excellent  conduct.* 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Col.  Wm. 
Fitzhugh,  Jr.,  married  Miss  Anne  Hughes,  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  Hughes,  of  Hagerstown.  He 
came  to  Washington  County  and  resided,  until 
his  removal  to  New  York,  at  his  seat,  “The  Hive,” 
near  Chewsville.  Here  his  aged  father  spent  the 

^Baltimore  Patriot  July  3,  1856. 

*The  Fitzhugh  family  is  said  by  all  English 
antiquarians  to  be  Saxon,  although  the  name  is 
Norman.  We  suspect  it  is  of  Danish  descent;  for 
their  castle  was  named  “Ravensworth,”  and  the 
Raven  was  the  standard  of  the  Danes.  Besides, 
William  the  Conqueror,  himself  of  Danish  or  Nor¬ 
wegian  descent,  did  not  disturb  Bardolph,  then  Lord 
of  Ravensworth,  in  his  vast  possessions.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  he  took  part  with  the  Conqueror.  Banker  says 
Bardolph  possessed  Ravensworth  with  divers  other 
Lordships  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
His  son,  who  succceeded  him,  was  named  Alraris, 
then  follow  in  regular  descent,  Henry,  Henry  Bar¬ 
dolph,  Henry  Hugh,  and  in  time  of  Edward  the  First, 
Fitzhugh,  which  thereatter  was  adopted  as  the  family 
surname.  Fitzhugh  was  no  doubt  a  very  common 
name  eight  centuries  ago.  Two  were  signers  of  the 
Magna  Charta,  and  one  is  found  on  the  Roll  of  Bat¬ 
tle  Abbey.  Those  we  suspect  were  Norman,  not 
relations  of  the  Ravensworth  family.  This  latter 
family  were  leaders  of  the  Crusades,  and  took  an 
active  part  on  the  side  of  the  “Lancasters”  in  the 
war  of  the  Roses.  Lord  Fitzhugh,  of  Ravensworth, 
married  a  sister  of  Warwick,  the  King  Maker,  and 
Hume  mentions  him  as  a  leader  of  a  rebellion 
against  Edward  the  Fourth,  after  Warwick  Tenth. 


latter  years  of  his  life  and  when  he  died,  at  a  great 
age,  he  was  buried  in  the  old  Episcopal  graveyard 
in  Hagerstown.  Col.  William  Fitzhugh  had  a 
large  family;  among  them  were  William  II.  Fitz¬ 
hugh,  who  was  three  times  elected  shenii  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  and  who  served  in  other  official 
positions,  Dr.  Daniel  Fitzhugh  and  Samuel,  who 
went  to  Western  New  York  with  their  father  and 
James  who  moved  to  Kentucky.  One  of  his 
daughters  married  the  Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Presbyterian  clero-vman:  another,  Ger- 
ritt  Smith,  a  leading  Abolitionist  of  Peterboro, 
N.  Y. ;  another,  Commodore  Swift,  and  a  fourth 
James  Birney,  another  Abolitionist  leader  of  Na¬ 
tional  reputation  and  the  first  candidate  of  that 
party  for  President.  '  The  old  Colonel’s  other  son, 
Peregrine,  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  and  served  for  a  time  as 
aide  to  General  Washington.  He  married  Miss 
Eliza  hoik  Chew,  of  Chew’s  farm,  below  Williams¬ 
port,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Galloway.  Cap¬ 
tain  Fitzhzugh  left  Washington  County  in  1799 
for  Sodus  Bay  on  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  raised 
a  large  family.  His  widow  died  there  in  185G.* 

Major  Charles  Carroll,  Rochester’s  third 
associate,  was  a  cousin  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Car¬ 
rollton.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of 
Washington  County,  and  lived  in  a  large  stone 
house  a  short  distance  from  Hagerstown  on  the 

This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  name  in  general  his¬ 
tory. 

The  direct  male  line  failed  in  the  time  of  Heury 
the  Eighth,  and  the  estate  descended  to  Thomas 
Dacres,  who  had  intermarried  in  the  family.  “Cath- 
rin  Parr,”  last  wife  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  a 
grand  mother  of  the  last  Lord  Fitzhugh.  Almost  the 
last  Catholic  Bishop  of  London  was  John,  a  son  of 
the  same  Lord.  After  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
male  line  of  Ravensworth,  we  find  the  name  mention¬ 
ed  by  Captain  Cook,  who  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  President  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Can¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  and  who  we  suppose  called  a 
Sound,  near  “Vancouver's  Island,”  in  honor  of  him, 
for  we  cannot  imagine  how  else  the  name  Fitzhugh 
should  have  been  given  to  that  Sound. 

Miss  Emily  Fitzhugh,  of  Southampton,  England, 
in  a  recent  correspondence  with  Mr.  John  Gordon, 
of  Baltimore,  speaks  of  her  father  and  great  uncle 
as  having  held  appointments  in  China.  Her  great 
uncle  is  no  doubt  the  one  mentioned  by  Captain 
Cook.  She  became  interested,  she  says,  in  her 
namesakes  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  from  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Miss  Sedgwick.  But  Miss  S,  was  only  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Fitzhugh 
family,  who  removed  from  Virginia  to  Maryland, 
thence  to  New  York.  These  two  sisters  of  the  name, 
strange  to  say,  intermarried  with  two  distinguished 
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Greencastle  road.  This  house  is  now  standing,  and 
belongs  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Gov.  Wm.  T. 
Hamilton.  The  property,  which  comprised  about 
fourteen  hundred  acres  of  land  extending  along 
the  northern  limits  of  Hagerstown,  was  known 
as  “Belvue”  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
when  the  County  Almshouse  was  built  upon  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  tract  in  1879,  Mr.  John  L.  JBikle, 
clerk  to  the  County  Commissioners,  suggested 
“Belvue  Asylum”  as  the  name  for  it,  without 
knowing  the  original  name  of  the  tract.  Major 
Carroll’s  family  became  prominent  in  New  York. 
-He  left  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a  representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress  from  New  York  from  1843  to 
1847. 

Some  years  before  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  writing,  Washing-ton  County  lost  a  promising 
son  in  a  most  tragic  and  glorious  manner.  Mid¬ 
shipman  Israel  was  in  the  service  under  Commo- 


Abolittonists  (and  married  well,)  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith 
and  Mr.  James  G.  Birney.  This  branch  of  the  family 
is  descended  from  the  Masons,  of  Gunston,  and  in¬ 
herit  much  of  their  military  and  adventurous  spirit. 
Their  ancestor,  Col.  William  Pitzhugh,  whose  mother 
was  a  Mason,  was  a  Colonel  in  the  British  army  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  refused  to  fight 
against  America,  surrended  his  commission,  and  we 
find  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  during  the  war. 
The  original  settler,  William  Fitzhugh,  was  the  son 
of  Henry  Pitzhugh,  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  who 
removed  to  London  to  practice  law.  William  was 
his  second  son,  his  eldest  was  named  Henry,  a  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  British  army,  and  a  great  favorite  at 
Court  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  William 
removed  to  the  country  about  1670,  and  in  1673 
married  Sarah  Tucker,  of  Westmoreland.  She  had 
not  attained  her  11th  year  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 


dore  Preble  in  the  war  with  Tripoli.  Volunteers 
were  called  for  on  the  desperate, service  of  carrying 
a  fire-ship  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  young 
Israel  was  one  of  the  volunteers.  The  ketch 
Intrepid  was  fitted  up  as  a  fire-ship,  and  put 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Somers  who,  with 
his  brave  crew  of  volunteers,  drifted  into  the 
harbor  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  September  1804. 
Every  provision  had  been  made  for  the  escape  of 
the  crew  before  the  explosion.  The  progress  of 
the  fire-ship  was  watched  with  intense  interest. 
The  explosion  soon  occurred,  but  the  heroes  did 
not  return.  What  happened  to  them,  or  how  the 
premature  explosion  occurred,  was  never  known, 
for  no  one  was  left  to  tell  the  tale.  It  was  said 
that  the  mangled  remains  of  Israel  were  seen  but 
this  is  not  certain.  Midshipman  Israel  was  a 
nephew  of  General  0.  H.  Williams  and  Eli  Wil¬ 
liams.  The  latter  adopted  and  reared  him. 


riage.  His  son  Henry  married  Susan  Cook,  of  Glou¬ 
cester;  her  mother  came  to  the  colony  from  England 
soon  after  the  Bacon’s  Rebellion.  All  the  Fitzhugh’s 
of  America  ar^  descended  from  the  William  above 
mentioned.  The  eldest  male  branch  of  the  family 
has  become  extinct.  Thus  William,  eldest  son  of 
the  first  settler  who  married  Mary  Lee,  had  one  son, 
Henry,  who  married  a  Miss  Carter.  He  had  only 
one  son,  William  Pitzhugh,  of  Chatham,  who  married 
a  Miss  Randolph.  William  of  Chatham,  left  one  son, 
the  late  William  H.  Pitzhugh,  of  Fairfax,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  beautiful  Miss  Goldsborough,  of  Maryland, 
and  died  childless.  Bishop  Meade  is  descended  from 
the  Fitzhughs.  Mrs.  Custis  of  Arlington,  was  a 
sister  of  William  H.  Pitzhugh.  She  left  only  a 
daughter,  who  married  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  of 
the  United  States  Army. — George  Pitzhugh,  in  De- 
Bow's  Review,  1860. 


CHAPTER  X 


tHE  people  of  Washington  County  warmly 
supported  President  Jefferson*  in  his  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  outrages  upon  American 
vessels  and  the  impressment  of  naturalized 
American  citizens,  which  brought  on  the  War  of 
1812.  Their  representatives  in  Congress,  Roger 
Nelson  and  his  successor,  Samuel  Ringgold,  were 
strong  Republicans  and  voted  to  sustain  the  Admin¬ 
istration.  In  Hagerstown  public  sentiment  express¬ 
ed  itself  in  the  usual  way— namely,  by  holding 
public  meetings.  One  of  these  meetings  was 
called  to  be  held  in  the  Court  House,  July  14, 
1807,  to  adopt  resolutions  “upon  the  das¬ 
tardly  outrages  committed  by  the  British  Squad¬ 
ron  stationed  on  our  coast  on  the  flag  and 
citizens  of  the  Hnited  States.”  Over  this 
meeting  Dr.  Richard  Pindell  was  called 
to  preside.  This  distinguished  gentleman  had 
served  his  country  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  army,  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  raise  his 
voice  for  resistence  to  the  encroachments  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Strong  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  copies  of  them  should  be  sent 
by  Upton  Lawrence,  the  secretary,  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Governor  of 
Maryland.  An  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Washington  County 
in  those  days  by  a  consideration  of  the  men  who 
composed  the  committee  which  drafted  these  reso¬ 
lutions.  They  were  Nathaniel  Rochester,  Gen. 
Thomas  Sprigg,  Samuel  Hughes,  Jr.,  Dr.  Richard 
Pindell,  Col.  William  Fitzhugh,  Major  Charles 
Carroll,  Dr.  Frisby  Tilghman,  Col.  George  Nigh, 
Dr.  Christian  Boerstler,  TJpton  Lawrence,  Dr. 
Jacob  Schnebley,  Col.  Daniel  Hughes,  Col.  Adam 


■Ott,  William  Keyser  and  Alexander  Neill.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  County  in  Maryland  could 
at  this  time  furnish  such  an  array  of  men. 

On  the  17th  of  July  a  call  was  published  in 
the  newspapers  for  a  meeting  at  Smith’s  tavern 
to  form  a  company  of  volunteers  in  response  to 
the  President’s  desire.  The  meeting  was  held 
and  the  “Hagerstown  Volunteer  Rifle  Company” 
was  formed.  John  Ragan,  Jr.,  was  elected  Cap¬ 
tain,  Thomas  Post  and  William  B.  Rochester, 
Lieutenants.  Although  this  company  was  mustered 
in  and  out  of  the  regular  army  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  and  saw  no  active  service,  each 
one  of  the  commissioned  officers  afterwards  took 
an  honorable  part  in  the  war.  Ragan  entered 
the  army  and  commanded  a  company  at  New 
Orleans  and  a  regiment  at  Bladensburg.  In  the 
latter  battle  he  was  injured  by  his  horse  and 
taken  prisoner.  He  died  in  Hagerstown  in  1816 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four  years.  Post  also 
commanded  a  company  during  the  war  and  was 
Sheriff  of  the  county  afterwards.  Of  Rochester 
we  have  already  spoken.  He  removed  to  New 
York  with  his  father,  Nathaniel  Rochester  before 
the  war  began,  but  he  was  there  elected  captain 
of  a  company  and  served  in  the  campaigns  along 
the  Canadian  frontier.  Besides  this  company 
there  were  a  great  many  others  in  the  county  then 
or  shortly  afterwards.  Ragan’s  company,  along 
with  those  of  Captains  Henry  Lewis,  Joseph 
Chaplain  of  Sharpsburg,  John  Harry,  Daniel 
Hughes,  Jr.,  and  others  composed  the  Eighth  Reg¬ 
iment  of  Maryland  Militia  which  was  under  the 
command  of  old  Colonel  John  Carr,  the  veteran 
of  two  wars.  This  regiment  along  with  those  of 
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Colonel  Samuel  Ringgold,  Colonel  Jacob  Schnebly 
and  a  number  of  detached  companies,  composed 
General  Thomas  Spring's  Brigade.  Otho  H. 
Williams,  the  nephew  of  Washington’s  staff  officer, 
was  Captain  of  the  American  Blues  and  Captain 
Frisby  Tilghman  of  the  Washington  Hussars.  All 
these  troops  gathered  in  Hagerstown  in  May  1808 
and  were  reviewed  by  Gen.  John  Eager  Howard. 

The  whole  County  was  in  a  fever  of  military 
excitement  for  some  years.  There  was  parading  and 
marching  and  martial  music  and  drilling  incessant¬ 
ly.  Col.  Tilghman,  who  lived  at  old  Tilghman  place 
in  the  Tilghmanton  District,  known  as  Rockland, 
drilled  his  Washington  Huzzars  at  the  cross  roads, 
now  known  as  Lappans.  But  the  country  is  an 
unfavorable  place  to  keep  a  militia  company  to¬ 
gether  as  it  is  dull  work  for  the  militiaman  to  drill 
with  no  one  to  look  on.  The  military  enthusiasm 
was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  patriotic  songs  writ¬ 
ten  by  Thomas  Kennedy  then  of  Williamsport. 
They  were  published  in  the  Maryland  Herald  and 
afterwards  gathered  and  published  in  a  volume. 
But  it  was  believed  that  the  trouble  with  Great 
Britain  was  settled  and  all  the  companies  which 
had  entered  the  servi.ce>  were  mustered  out  again 
before  hostilities  began.  At  the  election  in  1808, 
the  Democrats  carried  Washington  County  and 
Nathaniel  Rochester  was  elected  Elector  of 
President  and  Yice-President  on  the  James  Mad¬ 
ison  and  George  Clinton  ticket.  The  delegates  to 
the  legislature  that  year  were  Frisby  Tilghman, 
Win,  GaUbv.  William  Downey  and  John  Bowles. 
The  inauguration  of  Madison,  March  4,  1809,  was 
the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  in  Hagerstown, 
Which  manifested  itself  by  the  drinking  of  as 
many  toasts  as  there  were  stars  on  the  flag.  There 
was  a  great  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon. 
The  people  assembled  at  the  Court  House  and 
listened  to  an  address  by  William  L-  Brent. 
Nathaniel  Rochester  was  the  chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Suitable  resolutions  were  adopted  on  Jeffer¬ 
son  the  retiring  and  Madison  the  new  President 
and  copies  transmitted  to  each  of  those  gentlemen. 
The  dinner  was  elaborate  and  consisted  in  part  of 
an  ox  roasted  whole.  In  the  evening  the  town  was 
illuminated  and  bands  of  music  paraded  the 
streets  and  Col.  Henry  Lewis  displayed  a  full 
length  portrait  of  the  new  President  on  the 
sec-, nd  story  of  his  stone  residences  the  old  Hager 
residence,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Square 
and  East  Washington  Street, 

The  Democrats  or  Republicans  were  all  this 


time  in  the  ascendent  in  Washington  County. 
Samuel  Ringgold,  the  candidate  of  that  party  was 
elected  three  times  in  succession  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  namely  in  1808,  1810  and  1812. 
At  the  Presidential  election  in  1812  the  Clinton 
Electors  of  the  District  were  Henry  Williams  of 
Frederick  County  and  Daniel  Rentch,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County.  This  ticket  carried  Frederick 
County  by  464  and  Allegany  by  78  majority. 
The  Madison  Electors,  Frisby  Tilghman  and 
Joshua  Cockey  were  defeated  but  they  carried 
Washington  County  by  424  majority. 

In  1812  Samuel  Ringgold  voted  with  the 
majority  for  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great 
Britain  and  then  went  home  to  take  his  share  in 
the  war  he  voted  for.  Washington,  and  Freder¬ 
ick  Counties  constituted  one  of  the  districts  of 
State  which  should  furnish  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
In  this  regiment  Frisby  Tilghman  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  O.  II.  Williams,  captain 
of  the  American  Blues,  Major  Moses  Tabbs  was 
elected  Captain  of  Williams’  old  company  and 
Edward  Greene  Williams  was  made  captain  of 
the  Hussars  in  place  of  Tilghman.  Early  in  1812 
a  recruiting  office  was  opened  in  Hagerstown  by 
Lieut.  John  Miller  of  the  regular  army.  The 
inducements  offered  to  volunteers  were  a  pay  of 
five .  dollars  a  month,  a  bounty,  upon  enlisting, 
of  sixteen  dollars  and  the  promise,  upon  honorable 
discharge  of  three  months  pay  and  a  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  which,  in  case  of  his  death  in 
the  service,  should  go  to  bis  heirs.  The  people 
of  Washing-ton  County  quickly  responded  to  the 
call  for  enlistment  and  a  great  many  companies 
were  formed.  The  County’s  quota  was  filled 
without  resort  to  draft  and”  there  were  over  six 
hundred  men  from  the  County  in  the  army.  Sam¬ 
uel  Ringgold  was  General  of  the  Second  Brigade 
of  the  Third  Division.  Major  Thomas  B.  Pot- 
tinger  was  Brigade  Inspector.  In  this  Brigade 
vrerc  Lieut.  Colonel  David  Schnebly ’s  Eighth 
Regiment,  of  which  John  McClain  and  Christian 
Ilager  were  Majors;  Lieut.  Col.  Daniel  Malott’s 
1  entli  Regiment ;  Lieut.  Col.  John  Ragan’s  Twen¬ 
ty-fourth  Regiment  and  a  squadron  of  horse  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Blues  and  Hussars,  under  Major  0. 
II.  Williams.  Among  the  captains  who  had  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Washington  County  Companies,  were 
Thus.  B.  Hall,  of  the  Washington  Rangers,  David 
Cushwa.  of  Clears  pring,  Joseph  Hunter,  Capt. 
Wherntt,  Girard  Slonebraker,  of  Funkstown  (the 
father  of  the  present.  John  W.  Stonebraker,  the 
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owner  of  the  Antietam  Paper  Mill,  and  for  six 
years  president  of  the  County  Commissioners), 
J ohn  Miller,  of  Sharpsburg,*  Stevens,  of  Hancock, 
Lewis  Chapline  and  Blackford,  of  Sharpsburg; 
Thomas  Quantrill,  Jacob  Barr  and  George  Shry- 
ock*  Henry  Lowry  and  Captain  Marker’s,  of  the 


Mountain  Rangers.  In  August  1812  Captain 
Thomas  Quantrill  led  his  company  off  to  Annap¬ 
olis,  In  the  following  March  Major  Williams  was 
ordered  to  Annapolis.  In  May  three  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Companies,  those  of  Captain  Mil¬ 
ler,  of  Sharpsburg;  Wherritt,  of  Funks  town,  and 


*List  of  officers  and  men  in  Capt.  John  Miller’s 
Company  of  Shaiipsburg.  Recruited  at  Sharpsburg 
April  30,  1811  and  received  or  drafted  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  May  1813,  disbanded  July  5, 
1813,  copied  from  the  original  muster  roll  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  John  P.  Smith,  of  Sharpsburg: 

John  Miller,  Captain. 

Jacijb  Rohrback,  1st  Lieut. 

Ignatius  Drury,  2nd  Lieut. 

Wm.  Rohrback,  Ensign. 

Nathan  W.  Hays,  1st  Sergeant. 

David  Highberger,  2nd  Sergeant. 

Charles  Cameron,  3d  Sergeant. 

Regin  Reel,  4th  Sergeant. 

Robert  Moore,  1st  Corporal. 

James  Cowarder,  2nd  Corporal. 

Thos.  Nicholson,  3rd  Corporal. 

John  Beachley,  4th  Corporal. 

John  Clayton,  Drummer. 

PRIVATES. 


John  Waugh 
Thomas  Higgs 
David  T.  Thomas 
Geo.  L.  Lathan 
Luke  Baker 
Joseph  Barrick 
Kelly  Cox 
George  Hoffmaster 
Peter  Onshipper 
Henry  Nicholas 
John  Jones 
Joshua  Jones 
Henry  Hoffman 
Jacob  Knode 
Henry  Dick 
Robert  Twig 
John  Muckleworth 
David  Updecraft 
George  Hines 
Christian  Ensminger 
David  Thomas 
John  Rhodes 
Joseph  Hedrick 
James  Crandle 
Daniel  Tice 
Benjamin  Carnes 
Daniel  Edwards 
Moses  Crampton 
John  Shroy 


Jacob  Hatfield 
John  Conly 
Thomas  Powers 
Samuel  Patterson 
Thomas  Moore 
William  Boone 
Hugh  Conor 
Charles  Seamons 
William  Brashears 
William  Gerram 
Joshua  Hammond 
Henry  Deibert 
Israel  Chusha 
Peter  Hill 
Benjamin  Potter 
Joseph  Seamons 
Samuel  Durf 
Daniel  Ortman 
Christian  Deibert 
Ignatius  Barber 
Theodore  Malotte 
Isaac  Barton 
Martin  Barnhisel 
Thomas  Potter 
Thomas  Griffin 
Jacob  Slusman 
Gabriel  Isingbarger 
Christian  Farber 


*The  Soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812. 

(From  the  Torch  Light  April  18,  1855.) 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Bounty  Land  Act,  the 
muster  rolls  of  all  the  companies  in  the  country,  that 
participated  in  its  different  wars,  have  been  reproduc¬ 


ed  from  their  musty  depositories,  and  thoroughly 
canvassed,  by  Claim  Agents.  From  one  of  these  we 
have  obtained  the  names  of  the  members  of  three 
Hagers-Town  Companies,  who  were  either  at  Bladens- 
burg  or  North  Point,  or  at  both  engagements,  in 
the  war  of  1814,  which  we  append  for  public  infor¬ 
mation: — - 


HAGERSTOWN  VOLUNTEERS. 
Thomas  Quantrill,  Captain, 

Daniel  Sprigg,  1st  Lieut. 

George  Harry,  2d  do. 

William  Hall,  Ensign, 

Thomas  Keen,  1st  Sergeant, 

Wm.  McCardell,  2d  do. 

George  Kreps,  3d  do. 

John  Harry,  4th  do. 

John  Hunter,  1st  Corporal, 

Daniel  Oster,  2d  do. 

Benjamin  Smith,  3d  do. 

John  Cellers,  4th  do. 

Cha’s.  Duwasser,  Musician. 


PRIVATES. 


John  Anderson 
William  Allison 
William  Armour 
Samuel  Bayley 
Jacob  Beehart 
John  Billenger 
Samuel  Benner 
Samuel  W.  Barnes 
John  Conley 
John  Cramer 
Andrew  Collins 
Alexander  Coke 
John  T.  Cook 
John  Deitz 
Daniel  Daup 
Peter  Glossbrenner 
John  McDonough 
Soloman  Man 
John  N.  Miller 
Jacob  Morter 
John  Martiney 
Robert  McClanhan 
Anthony  B.  Martin 
Joseph  Neal 
James  Noble 
John  O’Ferrall 
Columbus  Patton 
Andrew  Poffenbarger 
John  Schnebly 
Thomas  Soper 
Joseph  Stroud 
Samuel  Shank 


Jacob  Goyer 
William  Harry 
Joseph  Hemphill 
Philip  Helser 
Fred’k  Humrichouse 
Samuel  Harry 
Daniel  Hawkin 
John  Johnston 
Jacob  Kealy 
Jesse  Keallyer 
Jacob  Kinkerly 
Frederick  Knease 
George  Lynes 
Jacob  Loney 
Jacob  Locker 
William  McPherrin 
Daniel  Smith 
John  Shipley 
William  Schleigh 
James  Sterret 
David  Shryock 
Peter  Smith 
John  Sneedor 
John  Smith 
John  Srit 
John  Wagrnan 
Lazarus  Wilson 
Samuel  Wilson 
Joseph  Wareham 
Levin  West 
George  Winters 
George  Wise. 
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Stevens,  of  Hancock,  were  ordered  to  Baltimore. 
In  July  1813  most  of  the  companies  were  sent 
home,  but  were  the  next  year  ordered  back  to 
the  defence  of  Baltimore  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  North  Point  and  Bladensburg.  In  the 
latter  battle  which  took  place  August  24,’ 1814, 
were  Colonel  Ragan's  regiment  and  the  cavalry 
troop  of  Major  Otho  Holland  Williams,  which 


belonged  to  Col.  Tilghman’s  regiment.  This 
squadron  was  composed  of  Captain  John  Barr’s 
American  Blues  and  Captain  Edward  Greene 
Williams’  Washington  Hussars.  In  this  engage¬ 
ment  Col.  Eagan  as  has  been  already  said,  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  But  the  great  body 
of  the  Washington  County  men  gained  no  glory 
in  the  fight.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise 


HAGERSTOWN  CAVALRY. 


Jacob  Barr,  Captain, 

David  Newcomer,  1st  Lieut. 
Samuel  Rohrer,  2d  do. 
Henry  Kealhofer,  Cornet, 
Jacob  Huyett,  Sergeant, 
Benjamin  Kershner,  do. 
Otto  Adams,  do. 

Jacob  Kershner,  do. 

Samuel  Alter,  Corporal, 
Levy  Rench,  do. 

Frederick  Rohrer,  do. 

John  Wolgamot,  do. 

Philip  Binkley,  Q.  M.  Ser’gt. 
John  Kealhofer, 

Jacob  Leider,  Blacksmith, 
Joseph  Eakle,  Trumpeter. 

PRIVATES. 


Jacob  Adams 
William  Adams 
William  Anderson 
John  Winders 
Jacob  Binkley 
John  Miller 
Henry  Miller 
James  Dillihunt 
Jacob  Knode 
John  Witmore 
Jacob  Eakle 
John  Repp 
Edward  H.  Wilson 
Joseph  Kindell 
John  Cellers 


Moses  Fabbs 
George  Krider 
Daniel  Kline 
Henry  Gurlaugh 
James  Berry 
Abraham  Degraft 
Henry  Waller 
Frederick  Kitz 
Daniel  Miller 
George  Thomas 
David  Clagett 
John  Goll 
John  Howard 
George  Kershner 
Perry  Wayman 
MILITIA. 


HAGERSTOWN 


George  Shryock,  Captain, 

Nathaniel  Posey,  1st  Lieut. 

David  Artz,  2d  do. 

Christian  C.  Fechtig,  Ensign, 
Matthew  Bateman,  1st  Sergeant, 
Henry  Biegler,  2d  do. 

Samuel  Barr,  3d  do. 

Henry  Protzman,  4th  do. 

Thomas  Sturr,  1st  Corporal, 

William  Miles,  2d  do. 

William  Smith,  3d  do. 

Jacob  Hess,  4th  do. 

Henry  Creager,  Drummer. 

Frederick  Kinsel,  Fifer. 

PRIVATES. 

Jacob  Apprecht  William  Stephen 

William  Armstrong  William  Loaper 

Jacob  Baker  John  Stokes 


Samuel  Abbott 
John  Blackburn 
Moses  Bower 
William  Baily 
John  Creager 
Rezin  Derumple 
Samuel  Fiegley 
George  Fockler 
John  Gray 
Peter  Gieser 
Samuel  Hawkey 
George  Harrison 
William  Heath 
V.  P.  G.  Irwing 
Jacob  Kline 
James  Adams 
Andrew  Burns 
Joseph  Bradshaw 
Joseph  Bowman 
Conrad  Blentlinger 
Frederick  Betz 
Jacob  Barr 
William  Creager 
Jacob  Emrick 
Michael  Fague 
Jacob  Gieger 
George  Grubb 
Jacob  Gower 
Henry  Huntzberry 
Henry  House 
John  Henry 
William  Jackson 
Henry  Kinkle 
Samuel  Lantz 
Jonas  Lizer 
John  Locher 
George  Mayentall 
Thomas  Moore 
Michael  Monahan 
Lambert  Nukason 
John  Ropp 
George  Rinald 


John  Sager 
James  M.  Thompson 
James  Wilkinson 
George  Washington 
Junas  Walleslager 
John  sYost 
Thomas  Bond 
James  Curry 
Joseph  Palmer 
Samuel  Lutz 
John  Tice 
James  Aldnage 
Henry  Paldurf 
George  Craul 
David  Tschudy 
Jacob  Lizer 
William  Lizer 
John  Lora 
William  M.  Moore 
James  Matere 
John  Motzabaugh 
Jesse  Right 
Daniel  Rench 
Gerard  Smith 
Samuel  Sailor 
John  Sowers 
Jacob  Shaw 
Thomas  Parkes 
Rudolph  Tarlton 
John  Traver 
Matthias  Walluck 
John  Yeider 
Peter  Zimmer 
William  Shaw 
Matthias  Saylor 
Michael  Ridenour 
John  Mates 
John  Troxell 
John  Buterbaugh 
John  Murry 
Henry  Buterbaugh 
Peter  River 


The  three  Captains,  Quantrill,  Barr  and  Shryock, 
and  several  other  officers  of  these  companies,  are 
yet  in  the  land  of  the  living,  but  death  has  been 
busy  among  the  remainder  during  the  forty-one  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  war.  A  number  of 
names  in  the  above  lists  have  become  extinct  in  this 
county,  those  who  answered  to  them  at  the  Sergeant’s 
call  having  long  since  passed  away  without  a  sur¬ 
vivor  to  perpetuate  them;  and  but  few  of  those  whose 
names  have  not  died  out  are  now  here  to  receive 
the  reward  for  their  services,  which  has  at  last  been 
wrung  from  their  country. 
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in  the  County  in  those  days  of  slow  movement, 
how  soon  after  the  battle  many  of  our  soldiers 
reappeared  at  their  homes.  Many  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  soldiers  were  subjected  to  taunts  for  years  and 
many  serious  personal  difficulties  and  conflicts 
grew  out  of  them.  Very  different,  however,  was 
the  behavior  of  these  same  men  the  following 
month  at  the  Battle  of  North  Point.  There  Cap¬ 
tain  Quantrell’s  Hagerstown  Volunteers,  and  Col. 
Tilghman’s  Cavalry*  were  especially  commended 
for  their  bravery  and  Captain  Shryock  and  his 
men  performed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  defence 
of  Baltimore.  But  the  two  sons  of  Washington 
County  who  were  most  conspicuous  in  this  war, 
fought  on  the  northern  frontier.  The  first  was 
Captain  Elliott,  of  the  Niagara,  who  shared  with 
Commodore  Perry  the  honor  of  gaining  the  great 
naval  victory  of  Lake  Erie  by  going  in  an  open 


boat  along  the  whole  line  of  battle  to  bring  the 
schooners  into  action.  In  after  years  indiscreet 
friends  by  making  odious  comparisons  and  derog¬ 
atory  remarks  got  these  two  brave  men  into  enmity 
to  each  other  which  culminated  in  a  challenge  to 
Perry  by  Elliott. 

The  other  soldier  from  this  county  who  was 
conspicuous  in  the  operations  on  the  northern 
frontier,  was  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  G.  Boerstler,  son 
of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Christopher  Boerstler, 
of  Funkstown.  He  ni  the  regular  army  and 
died  at  New  Orleans  November  21,  1S17.  On 
the  24th  of  June  1813,  Col.  Boerstler  was  detach¬ 
ed  with  five  hundred  men  to  dislodge  a  British 
picket  at  a  place  called  Beaver  Dams.  The  com¬ 
mand,  whilst  going  through  the  woods  were  set 
upon  by  a  body  of  British  and  Indians  and  their 
ammunition  being  nearly  exhausted  and  being 


*A  Colored  Veteran  of  1812  Wants  a  Pension. — 

Under  this  caption,  “J.  P.  M.”  the  Special  Annapolis 
Correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  American,  gives  the 
substance  of  the  petition  of  a  colored  man,  residing 
in  Frederick  City,  praying  for  a  pension  for  services 
rendered  during  the  War  of  1812.  As  the  names  of 
gentlemen,  well-known  and  distinguished  in  the  past 
history  of  our  county,  appear  in  the  petition,  we 
give  the  Correspondent’s  account  of  it  as  follows: 

“The  petition  states  that  the  claimant,  early  in 
the  summer  of  1814,  accompanied  Colonel  Tilghman's 
regiment  of  Cavalry  from  Washington  county,  as 
steward  to  Dr.  Hammond  and  his  aide.  When  the 
regiment  arrived  at  Washington  city  the  aide  was 
dismissed,  and  the  claimant  (Neale)  was  appointed 
aide  in  his  iplace.  His  duties  were  to  attend  the 
Doctor  on  the  battlefield,  carry  his  case  of  surgical 
instruments  and  assist  in  the  care  of  the  wounded. 
He  was  armed  and  equipped  as  a  soldier,  “in  order 
to  fight  the  enemy  when  hard  pressed.”  From 
Washington  the  command  to  which  the  claimant  was 
attached  was  ordered  to  Prince  George’s  county,  near 
Mr.  West’s  plantation,  and  from  there  to  Benedict, 
where  they  encountered  the  enemy.  The  forces  con¬ 
sisted  of  Colonel  Duvall’s  Regiment  of  Light  Dra¬ 
goons,  Captain  William’s  Company  of  Horse  and 
Captain  Stull’s  Company  of  Riflemen.  A  severe  skir¬ 
mish  took  place  and  the  command  fell  back  to 
Woodward  and  drew  up  in  line  of  battle.  The  ene¬ 
my  made  a  detour  and  proceeded  to  Marlboro  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  Commodore  Barney,  who,  on  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  the  British,  “mounted  his  men,  blew  up 
his  flotilla  and  retreated  before  their  advancing  col¬ 
umns,  which  far  outnumbered  him  in  men  and  am¬ 
munition.”  The  petitioner  then  says:  “Our  forces 
then  marched  to  the  northeast  side  of  Marlboro, 
where  we  found  the  British  had  thrown  out  pickets 
and  assumed  the  defensive.  While  in  that  locality 
a  gentleman  came  to  our  commanding  officer  and 
asked  that  a  company  be  detailed  to  go  several  miles 
and  rescue  a  number  of  beeves  which  had  been 


captured  by  the  enemy.  While  the  Colonel  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  the  British  trumpeters  blew  an  advance, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  British  forces  were 
in  Marlboro.  The  Colonel  ordered  his  forces  to  fail 
back,  when  brisk  skirmishing  took  place,  and  lasted 
with  short  intervals  till  we  reached  Bladensburg. 
Arriving  there  cold,  wet  and  hungry,  not  having 
tasted  food  for  two  days  and  a  night,  we  found  a 
provision  wagon,  and,  after  satisfying  our  hunger, 
we  came  in  contact  with  the  British  pickets.  After 
being  on  duty  all  night,  we  in  the  early  gray  of  the 
morning  of  August  24th,  under  command  of  General 
Winder,  prepared  for  the  battle  of  Bladensburg. 
About  twelve  o’clock  the  British  opened  fire  from 
the  hill,  and  with  their  rockets  set  the  broom  sedge 
and  fences  on  fire.  The  firing  continued  until  near 
two  o’clock,  when  our  men  became  panic-stricken  and 
retreated  in  disorder.  We  reached  Baltimore  before 
the  battle  of  North  Point.  Upon  the  night  of  our 
arrival  it  was  reported  that  the  British  had  passed 
Fort  McHenry,  and  were  sailing  to  Spring  Garden, 
from  which  point  they  intended  to  capture  Baltimore. 
1  was  on  the  ground  fully  armed,  and  ready  to 
defend  the  ladies  and  children,  who  were  crying  in 
a  heartrending  manner  around  me.  At  this  place 
I  received  a  shot  in  my  hand,  caused  in  this  wise: 
The  horse  ridden  by  Dr.  Hammond  became  restive 
from  the  loosening  of  the  saddle  girth,  which  caus¬ 
ed  it  to  turn.  I  dismounted  from  my  horse  to  ad¬ 
just  the  saddle,  when  one  of  the  pistols  in  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  holster  went  off. — The  ball  passed  through  my 
hand  near  the  fore  finger,  causing  a  very  painful 
wound.” 

“As  illustrating  the  march  of  public  opinion  1 
will  mention  the  fact  that  the  above  petition  is 
endorsed  by  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Maulsby,  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit;  Hon.  John  A.  Lynch, 
Associate  Judge  of  the  same  Circuit;  Hon.  P.  H.  Mar¬ 
shall  and  others.  J.  P.  M— Herald  and  Torch,  Feb 
2,  1870, 
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deceived  into  believing  the  opposing  force  much 
larger  than  it  really  was,  Col.  Boerstler  surren¬ 
dered.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father  explaining 
to  him  the  circumstances  of  his  surrender  and 
showing  that  it  was  demanded  on  the  score  of 
humanity  as  otherwise  all  his  men  would  have 
been  slaughtered.  Col.  W.  Scott  added  a  post¬ 
script  to  the  letter  begging  the  old  Doctor  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  son  “is  not  condemned  for  being 
unfortunate.”* 

In  the  Congressional  election  in  1814  Samuel 
Ringgold  was  the  Democratic  candidate  and  John 
Baer  federalist  or  peace  candidate.  Baer  was 
successful  by  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  majority. 
Washington  County  gave  Ringgold  a  majority  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  but  there  were  fully  five 
hundred  Democratic  votes  absent  from  Washing¬ 
ton  County  in  the  army  and  this  is  what  defeated 
Ringgold.  But  it  is  possible  that  he  might  even 
then  have  been  successful  but  for  a  charge  which 
was  brought  against  him,  namely  that  he  had 
unlawfully  ordered  the  militia  into  service.  When 
Washington  was  threatened  by  the  British  Ring- 
gold  ordered  his  brigade,  which  had  been  mustered 
out  of  active  service  to  the  defence  of  the  Capital 
as  he  had  ample  authority  to  do.  The  brigade 
assembled  at  Boonsboro  and  there  being  informed 
that  the  presence  of  the  troops  at  Washington 
would  not  be  required  and  it  being  a  time  of  the 
year  when  the  men  were  needed  on  their  farms, 
the  General  immediately  disbanded  them.  This 
Wry  proper  and  patriotic  action  was  made  die 
subject  of  a  serious  charge.  Gen.  Ringgold  was 
again  a  candidate  in  1816  and  the  charge  was 
repeated,  but  the  people  repudiated  it  and  elected 
Ringgold. 

The  lesson  of  the  embargo  taught  the  people 
the  folly  of  being  entirely  dependent  on  foreign 
nations  for  its  manufactured  goods  and  there  was 
an  earnest  effort  in  Washington  County  as  else¬ 
where  to  establish  factories.  The  Hagerstown 


Herald  of  Oct.  4,  1809,  announced  the  fact  that 
in  the  preceding  eighteen  months  fourteen  carding 
mills  had  been  erected  and  all  were  busy.  There 
was  also  a  spinning  machine  of  three  hundred 
spindles  and  others  were  about  to  be  erected  by 
E.  G.  Gibbs,  who  had  made  them  all  and  had  an 
interest  in  all.  Several  weavers  had  introduced 
the  flying  shuttle,  the  advantages  of  which  were 
incalculable.  There  was  a  general  preference;, 
added  the  Herald,  for  the  home  products,  “which 
whilst  not  so  stylish  as  foreign,  were  better  suited 
to  republican  manners.”  There  was  also  a  factory 
for  bridle  bits  and  stirrup  irons.  In  the  year  1813 
the  Herald  was  the  only  English  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Washington  County.  It  was  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Washington  Spy.  Thomas  Grieves, 
the  publisher  of  the  Herald,  had  married  Phoebe 
Herbert,  the  widow  of  Stewart  Plerbert,  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Spy  and  had  changed  the  name  of  the 
Spy  into  the  Hagerstown  Herald.  This  year 
Grieves  associated  his  step-son,  Stewart  Herbert, 
with  him  in  the  publication  of  the  Herald.  Grieves 
died  in  Cumberland  in  1840  and  Stewart  Herbert 
lived  until  1853.  Richard  Williams  was  the  first 
apprentice  in  the  office  of  the  Spy.  In  1802  he 
established  the  “Farmers’  Repository”  but  it  was 
short  lived  and  Williams  went  off  to  the  war  as 
Lieutenant  of  a  volunteer  compapny.  He  died 
in  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  in  1852.  In  1809  Wil¬ 
liam  McPheryin  started  “The  Gazette.”  It  lasted 
just  four  years  and  suspended  in  1813.  In  1814 
0.  IT.  W.  Stull  and  other  influential  gentlemen 
established  the  Torch  Light  and  William  D.  Bell, 
a  young  man  who  had  been  in  the  army,  was  the 
first  editor.  Stull  was  the  son  of  old  Judge  Stull. 
He  was  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Territory  of 
Iowa,  appointed  by  President  Harrison.  He  died 
July  1867,  aged  eighty-four  years  at  the  home  of 
his  son-in-law,  James  11.  Schley,  in  Cumberland. 
The  old  Herald  was  published  until  1824.  It 
was  then  bought  by  Dr.  John  Reynolds  and  trans¬ 


*Herald  and  Torchlight  May  11,  1870,  contains 
the  following  notice  of  the  death  of  an  old  soldier: 

On  Friday  morning  last,  John  Harrington,  well 
known  as  an  old  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  died 
very  suddenly  of  Paralysis,  at  his  residence  on  East 
Washington  Street  of  this  town,  aged  89  years  and 
6  days.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  age  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  up  to  within  two  days  of  his  death,  he 
walked  our  streets  and  moved  in  our  midst  with  an 
energy  and  sprightliness  seldom  witnessed  in  one 
of  his  years.  He  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  man  in 
this  respect,  but  he  was  most  notable,  during  his 
long  residence  in  this  County,  for  his  passionate,  all- 


absorbing  love  'of  country,  which  was  ever  upper¬ 
most  in  his  mind.  Having  enlisted  in  Baltimore 
during  the  War  of  1812,  he  marched  six  hundred 
miles  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  there,  under 
Gen.  Scott,  whose  memory  he  revered,  participated 
in  the  fearful,  sanguinary  battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane, 
and  near  its  close  was  severely  wounded  in  several 
places,  the  honorable  marks  of  which  he  carried  to 
his  grave.  He  received  a  Pension  from  Congress  for 
his  services,  and  some  years  ago  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland  presented  him  with  a  fine  Rifle  which 
he  prized  very  highly,  but  which  was  a  poor  reward 
for  his  gallant  services  from  his  native  State. 
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ferred  to  Mr.  Bell,  then  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Torch  Light.  Its  publication  was  discontinued. 

In  October  181G,  a  colored  woman  known  as 
“Mammy  Lucy”  died  in  Hagerstown.  -  It  was 
generally  believed  that  she  was  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  old,  and  that  her  son  had  been  a 
servant  to  Col.  Crcssap  and  it  was  so  announced 
in  the  papers.  Before  this,  in  November  1809, 
Mrs.  Rosanna  Stake,  the  mother  of  A.  K.  Stake, 
died  at  the  residence  of  her  son  in  Hagerstown, 
at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  two  years  and  three 
months.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  descendants  living.  Col.  William  Van  Lear 
died  February  11,  1815,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 
He  was  brigade  major  under  Gen.  Wayne  and  in¬ 
spector  of  Lafayette’s  divison  before  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Cornwallis.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battie 
of  Green  Springs  and  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
settled  in  Washington  County. 

George  Beltzhoover’s  tavern,  where  the  Bald¬ 
win  now  stands,  was  known  in  1814  as  the  Globe 
Inn  and  was  kept  by  0.  IT.  W.  Stull.  Mr.  Stull 
was  afterwards  Post  Master  of  the  town  but  left 
and  settled  in  Burlington,  Iowa.  Christian  Fech- 
tig  kept  the  Columbian  Inn  on  Washington  street 
and  Benj.  Light  the  Black  Horse  Inn,  which  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  Antietam  House  and 
occupied  the  corner  where  the  Hotel  Hamilton 
now  stands.  At  that  time  the  bricks  were  painted 
alternately  red  and  black  like  a  checker  board. 
Near  where  the  Franklin  House  stands  was  the 
“Golden  Swan”  kept  by  a  man  named  Saylor. 
George  Fague  kept  the  house  opposite  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  Henry  Strause  the  tavern  on  the 
S.  W.  corner  of  the  Square.  The  manufacture  of 
Irats  was  a  considerable  industry.  Henry  Mid- 
dlekauff,  John  Julius  and  John  Crumbaugh  all  had 
prosperous  shops.  John  Creager  made  curled 
hair  mattresses  and  Brantlinger  made  gloves  and 
buckskin  breeches.  After  Brantlinger’s  death  his 
sign,  which  showed  a  pair  of  buckskin  breeches 
and  a  deer  was  used  in  a  practical  joke  by  young 
Christian  Fechtig,  a  youthful  and  very  bright 
wag.  It  was  one  of  the  strangest  customs  of  the 
time  to  make  a  kind  of  “jollification”  of  sitting 
up  with  a  corpse.  Young  men  were  invited  to 
perform  this  duty  and  were  expected  to  bring  their 
sweethearts  with  them  and  frequently  a  consider¬ 
able  company  of  these  merry  watchers  would  be 
gathered  into  a  house  of  mourning.  The  boy 
Fechtig  was  one  night  one  of  a  party  watching 
by  the  corpse  of  a  boy.  He  left  his  companions 


and  went  out  to  have  some  fun  changing  signs. 
Old  Dr.  Young  had  bought  Brantlinger’s  sign 
and  had  his  own  name  painted  on  the  reverse  side 
and  nailed  it  over  the  door  of  his  office  in  the 
roughcast  house  at  the  corner  of  Antietam  and 
Potomac  streets.  Fechtig  reversed  it  and  when 
the  old  Doctor  came  out  the  next  day  he  found 
Brantlinger’s  breeches  over  his  door  with  the 
notice  that  he  was  a  breeches  and  glove  maker. 
Even  more  incensed  were  John  and  Hugh  Ken¬ 
nedy,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Square  where 
Roessner  now  is,  and  who  had  the  largest  store  in 
the  town,  to  find  over  their  door  a  sign  reading 
“Beer  and  Cakes.”  This  Fechtig  had  taken  from 
old  Mrs.  Steel’s  shop  on  Washington  street  where 
James  I.  Hurley’s  house  stood. 

Old  Dr.  Young,  above  mentioned,  was  a 
well  known  character.  He'  died  July  23,  1838, 
and  his  dust  reposes  in  the  yard  of  the  old  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  on  South  Potomac  street,  where 
he  was  buried  after  living  in  this  world  a  full 
century.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
would  spend  the  summer  afternoons  dozing  in  his 
chair  before  the  window  of  his  office,  or  “shop” 
as  a  physician’s  office  was  called  in  those  days, 
occasionally  arousing  to  kill  flies  with  whisk- 
broom,  which  he  enticed  within  his  reach  by  smear¬ 
ing  molasses  on  his  shoes.  After  the  old  man’s 
death,  it  was  under  the  floor  of  this  “shop”  that 
a  hair  trunk  was  found  which  contained  gold  coin 
to  the  value  of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Dr. 
Young  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  the  Medical  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburg.  He  came  to  this  country 
before  the  revolution  and  attained  a  high  position 
as  a  phpysician  and  a  good  man.  Previously  to 
the  building  of  the  Hagerstown  Academy  the  town 
did  not  enjoy  the  best  facilities  for  educating 
the  young.  There  was,  however,  one  excellent 
teacher — Elijah  B.  Mendenhall.  He  had  studied 
law  but  abandoned  that  profession  for  teaching. 
He  carried  into  his  new  vocation  considerable 
learning.  He  taught  the  different  branches  of 
English  and  frequently  sallied  forth  at  the  head 
of  a  class,  with  compass  and  chain  to  give  practical 
lessons  in  surveying  on  the  commons. 

When  Hagerstown  was  laid  out  two  tracts 
-vyere  reserved  as  “commons”  upon  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  town  pastured  their  cows,  and  nearly 
every  family  had  a  cow.  One  of  these  tracts  com¬ 
prised  all  of  the  town  north  of  Church  street  and 
the  other  was  east  of  Mulberry  street  and  south 
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of  Ladle  Spring.  In  this  latter  one,  on  the  hill 
now  crowned  by  the  Hagerstown  Seminary,  was 
a  large  cannon  which  was  fired  to  celebrate  great 
occasions.  Another  piece  of  artillery  which  was 
used  for  the  sajtte  purpose,  was  placed  on  the  hill 
west  of  Walnut  street  and  north  of  Church,  now 
occupied  by  a  steam  saw  mill.  The  first  of  these 
cannon  exploded  at  a  celebration  of  Gen.  Jackson’s 
vie'nrv  at  New  Orleans  and  George  Boward  was 
killed  by  a  fragment,  and  Charles  Gelwig  so  ser¬ 
iously  wounded  that  his  leg  was  amputated.  The 
other  cannon  also  exploded  and  broke  the  thigh 
of  a  bystander. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
on  South  Potomac  street  stood  a  small  log  school 
house,  kept  by  Mr.  Ricknecker  who  taught  a  num¬ 
ber  of  urchins  in  the  German  language. 

Any  account  of  the  customs  of  our  people 
eighty  years  ago  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
reference  to  “Bellsniekol”  and  “Christkindle”  who 
were  in  their  glory  about  Christmas  time.  The 
former  seldom  appeared  in  the  day.  With  face 
concealed  behind  a  mask,  he  patrolled  the  streets 
at  night  carrying  a  bell,  nuts  and  cakes  to  reward 
good  children  and  a  rawhide  to  punish  bad  ones. 
During  the  time  when  it  was  supposed  he  might 
be  making  his  rounds  there  was  no  fear  the  child¬ 
ren  would  leas®  the  firesides  of  their  homes  after 
dark.  Christmas  and  Easter  were  both  celebrated 
with  great  joy.  Christmas  trees  for  the  former 
festival  and  colored  eggs  for  t'lie  latter,  never 
failed.  The  colored  eggs  were  laid  in  the  garden 
and  the  children  sought  for  them  on  Easter  morn¬ 
ing,  never  doubting  that  the  rabbits  had  laid  them. 


And  the  gardens  in  those  days  were  radiant  with 
the  blossoms  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  The 
German  love  for  them  was  in  full  possession.  A 
home  without  flowers  was  scarcely  considered  a 
home.  In  Funkstown,  which  was  largely  peopled 
by  persons  who  had  more  recently  left  the  Fath¬ 
erland  the  gardens  were  still  more  beautiful.  The 
Boerstlers,  the  Shafers,  the  Knodes,  Shroders, 
Beck!  cys  and  Stonebrakers  vied  with  each  other 
in  floriculture  and  the  result  was  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  flower  gardens  in  the  State. 

Wedding  parties  frequently  came  to  Hagers¬ 
town  from  the  surrounding  country.  The  bride 
and  groom  would  come  horseback  accompanied  by 
a  large  escort  of  friends  and  neighbors.  After 
the  marriage  ceremony  the  company  would  repair 
to  Cook’s  Tavern  on  North  Potomac  street  where 
an  entertainment  would  be  awaiting  them.  Dan¬ 
cing  and  merry  making  would  be  indulged  in  all 
night  and  the  cavalcade  would  proceed  homeward 
by  the  morning  light.  As  the  boundary  of  the 
town  was  readied  the  party  wen: id  halt  and  one 
of  the  groomsmen  would  ride  back  and  soon  return 
with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  two  glasses  on  a  waiter. 
The  bride  and  groom  would  each  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  after  which  the  waiter,  bottle  and  glasses 
would  be  cast  down  in  the  road  and  then  the  party 
would  proceed.  But  before  reaching  home  they 
would  almost  invariably  encounter  a  strongly  bar¬ 
ricaded  fence  or  other  obstruction  erected  across 
the  road  by  such  of  the  neighbors  as  had  not  been 
invited-  tft  partake  of  the  festivities.  The  latter 
custom  came  from  the  original  settlers. 
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rE  contract  for  constructing  a  turnpike  road 
from  Hagerstown  to  the  Conoco cheague 
Creek  was  let  to  McKinley,  Kinkead  & 
Ramsey,  of  Cumberland,  and  the  stone 
bridge  to  Silas  Harry,  in  December,  1817, 
the  work  to  be  completed  in  two  years. 
The  cost  of  the  bridge  was  between  $11,000 
and  $12,000.  The  National  Road  extended  from 
Cumberland  to  the  West.  The  Bank  road  from 
the  Conococlieague  to  Cumberbland  had  been  laid 
out  by  Commissioners,  and  would  be  completed  in 
1822  and  this  road  would  give  a  continuous  ma¬ 
cadam  road  from  Hagerstown  to  the  Ohio  river. 
From  the  east  the  turnpike  had  not  yet  reached 
Boonshoro,  and  the  portion  between  that  town  and 
Hagerstown  was  not  completed  for  several  years 
and  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  travel  between  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Washington  and  the  West.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  roads  was  a  much  more  serious  and  impor¬ 
tant  question  than  at  present.  Now  wagon  roads 
are  merely  local  affairs;  then,  they  were  national. 
Intercommunication  between  the  distant  parts  of 
a  broad  land  was  only  maintained,  away  from 
the  coast  or  navigable  rivers,  by  means  of  wagons 
and  stage  coaches.  The  peculiar  character  of  the 
soil  of  the  country  between  Hagertsown  and  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Washington  made  good  roads  of  any 
other  kind  than  those  of  stone  almost  impossible. 
Before  the  turnpikes  were  made,  the  County  was 
frequently  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  outside  world.  Mails  were  delayed,  and  freight 
had  to  be  stored  in  warehouses  until  the  state  of 
the  roads  admitted  of  travel.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  exasperating  because  the  major  part  of  the 
transportation  was  done  in  farm  wagons  and  was 


most  liable  to  interruption  at  the  very  time  when 
farmers  were  at  leisure  to  do  the  work.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  this  question  occupied 
much  of  the  thoughts  of  the  people  of  Washington 
County  at  an  early  time ;  and  many  meetings  were 
held  and  projects  and  schemes  suggested.  As  early 
as  December  1,  1796,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Hag¬ 
erstown  in  the  Court  House,  to  devise  means  for 
procuring  a  turnpike  road  to  be  made  from  Bal¬ 
timore  Town  through  Hagertsown  to  Williamsport, 
one-eighth  of  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  Wash¬ 
ington  County.  Gen.  Thomas  Sprigg  presided. 
Resolutions  were  passed  setting  forth  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  road  to  the  farming  interests  of  West¬ 
ern  Maryland,  in  giving  access  to  market,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  year  when  farmers  were  unable 
.  to  work  on  their  farms  and  could  then  move  their 
crops.  General  Heister  was  the  choice  of  the 
meeting  for  Washington  County’s  member  of  the 
Commission  to  lay  out  the  road.  Eli  Williams, 
William  Clagett,  Samuel  Ringgold,  Daniel 
Hughes,  Nathaniel  Rochester  and  Adam  Ott  were 
the  committee. to  procure  the  passage  of  a  charter 
and  a  committee  was  also  appointed  ,to  get  names 
to  a  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  for  such 
a  charter.  It  was  to  be  left  to  the  Legislature  to 
decide  whether  the  road  should  fork  at  Boonsbor- 
ough,  with  one  branch  to  Hagerstown  and  one  to 
Williamsport  or  whether  it  should  be  made 
through  Hagerstown  to  Williamsport.  The  char¬ 
ter  was  granted  in  March  1797  for  the  road  to  pass 
from  Baltimore  through  Frederick  and  Hagers¬ 
town  to  Williamsport.  In  September,  1797,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Rochester  presided  over  another  turnpike 
meeting  in  Hagerstown  to  express  the  opinion 
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of  the  people  on  a  proposed  turnpike  from  Balti-. 
more  to  Washington  (  o;;nt  v.  A  bill  had  been 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  looking  toward 
such  a  road  and  the  people  of  Baltimore,  Anne 
Arundel,  Frederick,  Washington  and  Allegany 
counties  had  entered  into  the  project.  The  Ilag- 
ertsown  meeting  was  of  the  opinion  that  "such  an 
establishment  would  produce  advantages  of  tne 
first  magnitude  in  our  Agricultural  and  Commer¬ 
cial  pursuits,  that  by  improving  the  opportunity 
and  ability  of  the  Counties  in  their  intercourse 
with  Baltimore,  will  enlarge  the  scale  erf  Com¬ 
merce  in  that  growing  City,  and  create  powers  in 
both  which  will  be  exercised  to  their  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage;  that  it  is  conceived  the  establishment 
will  be  of  general  utility,  and  that  it  cannot  injure 
the  interest  of  a  single  individual,  either  in  his 
property  of  privileges  ;  that  an  institution  which 
injures  none  but  benefits  all,  not  only  deserves 
but  demands  the  support  of  every  citizen  who 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  this  Country.” 

Eli  Williams,  Daniel  Heister,  Samuel  Ring- 
gold,  Charles  Carroll  and  Nathaniel  Rochester 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  meeting.  It  was  twenty-seven  years 
before  the  object  sought  by  this  meeting  was  at¬ 
tained  and  in  that  time  there  was  a  regular  turn¬ 
pike  fever.  Turnpikes  were  chartered  in  every 
conceivable  direction.  In  1810,  a  company  obtain¬ 
ed  a  charter  to  build  a  road  from  Hagertsown  to 
Westminster  and  Charles  Carroll,  Hpton  Law¬ 
rence,  William  Hryser,  William  Downey  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Hughes  were  among  the  commissioners  to 
receive  subscriptions.  Before  the  completion  of 
the  present  Baltimore  pike,  it  was  a  favorite  route 
through  Westminster  and  Einmittsburg.  The 
Baltimore  and  Frederick  Town  Turnpike  Gmb» 
pany  which  had  been  chartered  in  1805,  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1815  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  road  westward  from  Boonsborough.  But 
the  present  Hauorstown  and  Boonsborough  Turn¬ 
pike  Company  was  chartered  in  1819.  In  1813, 
the  Presidents  and  Directors  of  the  Banks  in  Bal¬ 
timore  and  of  Hagerstown,  Conococheaeue  and 
Cumberland  Banks  were  incorporated  as  the  pres¬ 
idents,  managers  and  company  of  the  Cumberland 
Turnpike  road,  and  in  1821  the  Baltimore  Banks, 
except  the  City  Bank,  and  the  Hagerstown  Bank 
were  incorporated  its  the  President,  Managers  and 
Company  of  the  Boonsboro  Turnpike  Company. 
The  Baltimore,  liberty  and  Hagerstown  Turnpike 
Company  was  chartered  in  1815  and  Henry  Lewis, 


Martin  Kershner,  R.  Ragan,  W.  Heyser,  John  Wit- 
mer  and  Daniel  Hughes,  Jr.,  were  the  Commission¬ 
ers  to  receive  subscriptions.  In  1818,  a  Company 
wiw  chartered  to  make  a  road  from  Boonsborough 
to  Williamsport.  It  was  expected  that  this  would 
divert  the  Western  travel  from  the  Hagerstown 
route  and  send  it  through  Williamsport  over  a 
short  road  to  intersect  the  road  to  the  West. 
In  1815  a  road  from  Boonsborough  through 
Bhiirpsburg  to  (Swearingen's  Perry  on  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  was  chartered.  This  Company  was  organized 
and  the  first  election  held  September  24  of  that 
year;  John  Blackford  was  elected  President,  Col. 
John  Miller,  Treasurer;  Jacob  Mumma,  George 
Smith,  James  Labrun,  William  Lorman,  John 
Brick,  George  Hedrick,  Abram  Shepherd  and  Ja¬ 
cob  Hess,  Managers.  In  1818,  a  road  from  Rock¬ 
ville  to  Williamsport  was  chartered,  and  in  the 
same  year  one  from  Hagerstown  to  Gettysburg — 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  having  previously 
chartered  the  portion  within  the  territory  of  that 
State.  The  important  road  of  about  fifty-seven 
mllfib,  to  connect  the  Hagerstown  and  Conoco- 
cheague  road  at  the  creek,  with  the  National  road 
at  Cumberland,  was  laid  out  in  1819.  and  its  com¬ 
pletion  in  1822  was  assured.  The  money  for  this 
road,  like  the  C'onococheague,  the  Boonsborough 
and  the  Baltimore  roads,  came  principally  from 
the  banks  and  subscriptions  to  the  stocks  of  these 
companies,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $486,170.71 
and  were  exacted  from  them  afe  a  condition  to  the 
renewal  of  their  charters  in  1816.  The  proportion 
of  the  Hagerstown  Bank  was  $16,772,72,  and  of 
the  C'onococheague  Bank  at  Williamsport  $10,568..- 
81.  In  December.  1820,  there  was  a  movement 
upon  the  Legislature  to  have  the  State  buy  and 
complete  the  road  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland 
and  make  it  free  of  tolls,  as  was  the  road  beyond 
the  latter  city.  The  road  from  Boonsborough  to 
Hagerstown  had  been  laid  down  by  Commissioners 
who  reported  early  in  1822.  They  had  surveyed 
several  routes  and  the  owners  of  the  land  on  each 
route,  in  compietition  with  others,  gave  the  right  of 
way  through  their  property  free  of  charge  and  in 
September  1822,  William  Lorman,  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Company,  advertised  for  contractors  to 
make  the  road.  In  March  1823,  the  contractors 
on  the  road  were  working  with  a  large  force  of 
Irish  laborers  near  Funkstown.  On  St.  Patrick’s 
4ay  of  that  year  occurred  the  Battle  of  Funkstown, 
which  attracted  much  attention  throughout  the 
Country.  Nile’s  Register  declared  that  it  excited 
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as  much  interest  as  a  war  between  France  and 
Spain.  The  casus  belli  was  a  Paddy,  produced 
among  the  turnpike  hands  to  ridicule  them  on 
the  festival  of  their  national  saint.  The  Torch 
Light,  whose  editor  Mr.  William  D.  Bell, -was  com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  Blues,  which  went  to  the 
support  of  Funkstown,  gives  this  account  of  the 
affair : 

“Early  in  the  morning  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
citement  was  produced  among  the  turnpike  hands, 
by  the  appearance  of  an  inanimate  personage,  gen¬ 
erally  denominated  a  Paddy.  By  whom  this  per¬ 
sonage  was  brought  into  view,  is  uncertain.  The 
citizens  of  Funkstown  lay  his  appearance  to  the 
turnpikers ;  whilst  they,  in  turn,  attribute  it  to  the 
citizens  of  the  town.  Be  this  as  it  may  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  the  sons  of  Hibernia  collected 
in  a  body,  and  proceeded  some  distance  down  the 
main  street  of  the  town,  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  citizens;  a  quarrel  ensued,  in 
which  one  or  two  individuals  on  each  side  were 
severally  cut  and  bruised,  and  others  slightly 
wounded  Appearances  at  this  time  were  rather 
alarming — a  general  engagement  between  the  cit¬ 
izens  and  the  workmen  was  anticipated.  This 
however,  was  fortunately  prevented. 

“After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  Turnpikers 
marshalled  their  force,  to  the  amount,  as  reported, 
of  about  150  men,  in  one  of  the  cross  streets  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town;  and  the  Funkstown  Rifle 
corps  was  paraded  in  the  main  street.  Thus  pre¬ 
pared,  the  belligerent  parties  remained  in  view  of 
each  other  until  the  rifle  corps  was  reinforced  by 
a  part  of  the  troop,  American  Blues  and  a  strong 
company  of  militia,  from  Hagerstown.  A  short 
time  was  then  spent  in  parleying,  which  resulted 
in  the  dispersion,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
shillela-men.  The  combined  forces  of  Funks¬ 
town  and  Hagers-town  then  marched  up  and  took 
possession  of  the  high  ground,  and  succeeded  in 
securing  several  of  the  ring-leaders  of  the  mob, 
some  of  whom  were  only  taken  after  a  diligent  in¬ 
vestment  and  search  of  their  headquarters.  One 
of  these  was  brought  over  to  this  place  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  jail,  and  the  rest  recognized  to  appear 
before  our  county  Court  now  in  session.  Part  of 
the  Hagers-town  forces  remained  during  the  night 
in  Funks-town,  as  a  guard,  and  returned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  through  a  drenching  raip  in  mud 
almost  up  to  the  knees.  The  result  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  None  killed, 
one  wounded  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  some  a  little 


and  some  a  good  deal  frightened,  a  few  made  pris¬ 
oners — and  the  insurrection  quashed!  Our  town 
has  not,  since  the  last  war,  worn  a  more  military 
appearance  than  it  did  on  this  occasion — for  a  few 
hours  everything  was  bustle  and  confusion.  But 
happily  the  “dreadful  note  of  preparation”  soon 
gave  place  to  peace  and  tranquility.” 

In  Funkstown  it  was  not  regarded  as  any 
matter  for  a  joke;  and  when  the  alarm,  which 
was  genuine,  subsided,  a  public  meeting  was  held, 
over  which  Michael  Iseminger  presided,  and  res¬ 
olutions  were  passed,  thanking  the  troops  for  sup¬ 
pressing  the  riot. 

The  completion  of  this  road  gave  a  splendid 
macadam  turnpike,  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
miles  in  length,  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 
Of  this,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  from  Cum¬ 
berland  west,  the  road  was  free. 

There  was  a  movement  in  1827  to  plant  an 
avenue  of  trees  along  the  pike  from  Hagerstown  to 
Funkstown,  in  which  Dr.  Boerstler  and  William 
D.  Bell  took  a  prominent  part.  There  was  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  in  October  of  that 
year  to  promote  the  scheme.  A  sum  of  money  was 
raised  and  Lombardy  poplars  were  planted,  not 
only  between  Hagerstown  and  Funkstown,  but  out 
the  Western  pike  as  far  as  the  Buck  Tavern.  They 
grew  to  be  a  beautiful  avenue  but  all  died  off  at 
the  time  of  the  singular  simultaneous  decay  of  all 
of  these  beautiful  trees  throughout  the  country. 
In  1828  the  Gettysburg  and  Hagerstown  turnpike 
received  twenty  thousand  dollars  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  same  year  our  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  an  act,  supplementary  to  an  act  which 
had  already  been  passed,  chartering  the  com¬ 
pany  and  one  to  extend  the  time  for  completing 
the  road  from  Boonsborough  to  Swearingen’s  Ferry 
to  1833.  When  the  Washington  County  Bank  of 
Williamsnort  was  chartered  in  1832,  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  $10,000  fo  making  a  turnpike  from 
Williamsport  to  Hagerstown  or  to  Boonsborough, 
or  from  Cavetown  to  Westminster,  was  exacted. 
The  Bank  elected  to  make  its  subscription  to  a 
road  to  Hagerstown  and  on  June  3,  1833,  subscrip¬ 
tion  books  were  opened.  One  dollar  a  share  had 
to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  and  it  was 
a  condition  of  the  charter  that  six  hundred  shares 
at  twenty  dollars  each,  in  addition  to  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  by  the  Bank,  should  be  taken  before  oper¬ 
ations  under  the  charter  could  begin.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  September  1833  the  first  meeting  of  stock¬ 
holders  was  held  and  the  company  was  organized. 
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The  first  election  resulted  in  the  selection  of  John 
Davis  for  president  ;  Horatio  McPherson  treas¬ 
urer;  Eli  Beatty,  William  D.  Bell,  George  Brum¬ 
baugh,  John  R.  Doll  and  Matthew  S.  Yan  Lear, 
managers.  It  was  announced  that  the  stock  had 
been  taken  to  the  amount  of  $22,000  of  which 
the  Bank  had  $10,000,  citizens  of  Hagerstown  $6,- 
500,  and  citizens  of  Williamsport  and  vicinity 
$1,000.  Washington  County  subscribed  $1,500 
upon  which  to  the  year  1888,  it  had  received 
$3,012  in  dividends.  About  1895,  a  majority  of 
the  stock  was  purchased,  by  the  Hagerstown  Elec¬ 
tric  Railway  Company,  and  a  railroad  track  was 
laid  along  the  pike.  It  had  for  years  been  the 
expectation  of  the  people,  of  Hagerstown  that  it 
would  be  an  important  point  on  the  line  of  through 
travel  between  the  east  and  west,  not  only  from 
Baltimore  and  Washington  but  also  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  was  supposed  that  passengers  from 
the  latter  city  would  reach  Hagerstown  through 
York  and  Gettysburg  and  thence  proceed  by  a  com¬ 
mon  route  to  the  West.  When  it  was  regarded  as 
settled  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  would 
pass  through  the  town  or  Wiiliamsoort  and  a  rail¬ 
road  was  projected  from  Pennsylvania  through 
Greencastle  to  Williamsport,  there  to  intersect 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  and  the  Canal,  it 
was  believed  that  the  expectations  were  in  a  fair 
way  to  he  realized.  The  completion  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  turnpike  road  from  Baltimore  to  the  West 
partially  fulfilled  these  sanguine  expectations,  and 
was  the  beginning  of  a  time  of  great  prosperity 
and  activity  in  the  town.  Before  this  time  the 
road  to  Baltimore  was  through  Funkstown,  over 
the  mountain  below  Wolfsville  and  to  the  north  of 
Eredericktown.  This  road  was  very  rough,  at  the 
best  of  times,  hut  frequently  in  winter  it  was  im¬ 
passable.  The  traffic  was  in  farm  wagons,  and 
included  a  great  quantity  of  produce  brought  down 
the  river  to  Williamsport  in  _  flat  boats  and  rafts. 
The  major  portion  of  this,  which  was  not  used 
in  Hagerstown,  was  carried  on  down  the  river  to 
Georgetown,  hut  some  went  *to  Baltimore  in  the 
wagons.  The  farmers  were  enabled  to  do  this 
hauling  as  cheaply  as  they  did  by  the  saving  of  tav¬ 
ern  bills.  The  wagoners  not  only  took  with  i  Lem 
enough  food  for  themselves  and  their  teams  to  last 
until  their  return,  hut  also  carried  their  bedding 
with  them.  This  they  spread  upon  the  floor  of  the 
bar-room  and  the  only  profit  the  landlord  of  the 
tavern  could  get  from  such  economical  guests  was 
in  the  whiskey  and  hot  coffee  they  bought.  With 


whiskey  selling  at  a  “ftp”  or  a  “levy”  a  pint,  the 
profit  from  that  source  could  not  have  been  very 
great, unless  the  amount  consumed  was  enormous. 
This  was  probably  the  case,  for  the  amount  of  whis¬ 
key  drinking  in  those  days,  when  adulteration  was 
unknown,  was  indeed  incredible. 

On  the  pike,  it  took  a  wagon  about  seven 
days  to  make  the  round  trip  from  Hagerstown  to 
Baltimore  and  return.  A  team  consisted  of  four, 
five  or  six  horses,  and  a  load  for  a  good  team  was 
twenty-four  barrels  of  flour*  Over  the  old  “dirt 
road”  the  charge  for  freight  was  ordinarily  $1.25 
per  barrel  when  the  road  was  bad,  but  on  the  pike 
this  rate  was  greatly  reduced,  and  was  of  course 
no  longer  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  road 
but  by  competition;  80,  50  cents,  and  sometimes 
even  lower  rates  prevailed.  In  the  spring  and 
autumn,  merchants  would  hire  teams  to  go  for 
their  stocks  of  goods,  and  the  teams  would  take 
loads  down  for  such  prices  as  they  could  get, 
frequently  receiving  no  more  than  would  pay  toll. 
Besides  flour,  down  freights  consisted  of  corn, 
clover  seed,  rye,  whiskey,  dried  fruit,  etc.  No 
wheat  was  shipped.  The  whole  crop  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County  was  manufactured  into  flour  at  home, 
besides  a  large  quantity  which  was  brought  from 
Franklin  County.  Hagerstown  was  always  a  good 
wheat  market,  and  the  large  mills  of  Jonathan 
Hager,  George  Shafer,  Samuel.  David  and  Heze- 
kiah  Clagett,  and  others  drew  wheat  from  places 
as  far  as  Chambersburg.  In  winter,  the  public 
square  was  generally  filled  with  wagons  or  sleds 
bringing  produce  of  various  kinds  to  barter  with 
the  merchants,  who  shipped  it  to  Baltimore  as 
occasion  offered.  The  amount  of  flour  shipped 
was  very  great  and  when  the  railroad  was  com¬ 
pleted  to  Frederick,  that  citv  was  the  terminus  of 
wagon  transportation.  The  freight  offered  there 
for  shipment  frequently  greatly  exceeded  the  lim¬ 
ited  capacity  of  the  railroad.  There  were  no  ware¬ 
houses  for  storage,  and  frequently  as  many  as  a 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  were  seen  piled  up,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather,  awaiting  shipment  by  rail. 
When  the  Canal  was  opened  to  Williamsport,  a 
great  deal  of  flour  was  sent  to  Georgetown  by  boat. 
Warehouses  were  built  and  flour  was  hauled  and 
stored  during  the  winter  awaiting  the  opening  of 
navigation  in  the  spring. 

Along  with  the  completion  of  the  pike  came 
“line  teams”  through  from  the  West.  These  were 
great  wagons  with  the  hind  wheels  ten  feet  high, 
drawn  by  six  horses,  and  making  almost  as  fast 
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time  as  the  stages  or  a  modern  freight  train.  They 
were  loaded  with  bacon  or  other  Western  produce 
which  they  were  carrying  to  market  to  sell.  On 
the  return  trip,  they  were  loaded  with  dry  goods 
and  groceries  for  some  Western  store  to  be  reached 
perhaps,  by  boat  from  Wheeling.  The  very  heavy 
merchandise  for  these  stores  for  which  there  was 
no  hurry,  was  sent  by  vessel  down  the  coast, 
through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  up  the  Mississippi 
river.  Often  the  “line  wagons”  would  sell  their 
cargo  of  Western  products  in  Hagerstown  and  then 
load  up  with  flour  for  the  rest  of  the  distance. 
In  Hagerstown  the  two  popular  taverns  for  wag¬ 
oners,  or  wagon  stands  as  they  were  then  called, 
were  Rising  Sun  Tavern  on  South  Potomac  street, 
opposite  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  Frederick 
Stover’s  Tavern  which  was  later  the  Mansion 
Plouse,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Walnut 
streets.  The  principal  stopping  places  for  the 
stages  were  the  Western  Tavern,  a  portion  of  the 
same  building  afterwards  known  as  the  Antietam 
House,  which  was  pulled  down  to  give  place  to  the 
Hotel  Hamilton,  and  the  Globe,  which  was  situ¬ 
ated  where  the  Baldwin  now  stands.  Up  to  these 
famous  taverns  the  stages  dashed,  horses  were 
changed  there,  and  passengers  stopped  a  few  min¬ 
utes  for  meals.  The  scene  was  a  lively  and  bust¬ 
ling  one  and  the  approach  of  a  stage  was  announc¬ 
ed  by  a  horn.  Mounted  mail  carriers  entered  the 
town  on  a  long  run;  their  horns  announced  their 
arrival,  and  the  postmaster  would  be  ready  to 
change  the  mail  while  the  rider  sprang  from  one 
horse  to  another.  The  passengers’  baggage  was 
carried  on  the  cfboot”  of  the  stages  and  was  some¬ 
times  stolen  as  the  stage  proceeded  through  lonely 
places  on  dark  nights.  In  the  winter  of  1832,  two 
trunks  were  cut  from  the  boot  of  the  Western  stage 
between  Clearspring  and  Licking  Creek.  One  of 
them  belonged  to  an  Arkansas  gentleman,  contain¬ 
ed  $1,100.  The  thieves  were  soon  arrested  at 
Winchester;  $554  of  the  money  and  goods  worth 
$250  which  the  robber  had  sold,  were  recovered. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  public  men 
of  that  day  passed  through  Hagerstown  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  Capital.  Early  in  1841,  Gen. 
W.  H.  Harrison,  en  route  for  the  White  House, 
passed  through.  He  caused  much  sensation  among 
his  enthusiastic  admirers.  He  spoke  from  a  store- 
box  for  a  short  time,  to  a  large  audience.  One  of 
his  Washington  County  relatives  tried  to  protect 
him  from  the  heated  rays  of  the  sun  by  an  um¬ 
brella,  hut  he  smilingly  pushed  it  aside  and  com¬ 


pleted  his  remarks  unprotected  and  hatless. 

One  morning  in  front  of  the  old  hotel  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Jonathan  streets,  oppo¬ 
site  the  Court  House,  on  the  arrival  of  the  stage 
from  the  West,  a  large  crowd  had  collected.  It 
was  found  that  “Black  Hawk,”  a  Sioux  and  Fox 
Chief,  was  en  route  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  see 
the  President.  He  was  in  charge  of  an  Indian 
Agent,  and  accompanied  by  several  Indians.  He 
had  on  an  old  black  hat — stiff  and  high  crowned, 
a  white  shirt  or  collar  blouse  and  blue  pants.  He 
could  not  be  drawn  into  conversation  and  seemed 
sullen  and  stolid. 

The  days  of  the  old  National  Pike  were  the 
romantic  times  of  the  County.  The  sight  of  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  country  was  common  to 
our  people.  To  them  the  faces  of  old  Andrew 
Jackson,  of  Henry  Clay,  of  William  Henry  Harri¬ 
son,  of  Davy  Crockett,  J ames  K.  Polk  and  Zackary 
Taylor  were  familiar.  No  other  road  did  as  large 
a  business  as  this.  Coaches  dashed  through  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  wagons  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  so  closely  that  it  was  said  with 
some  pardonable  exaggeration  that  the  heads  of 
one  team  were  in  the  rear  of  the  wagon  before  it. 
There  were  many  private  carriages,  many  travel¬ 
ers'  on  horseback,  and  an  endless  procession  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep  from  the  rich  pastures  of  what  was 
then  called  the  West.  Along  the  road  every  few 
miles,  was  a  tavern  and  the  reputation  of  the  meals 
served  in  them,  the  venison,  the  bear-steaks,  the 
hot  bread,  the  ham  and  eggs,  the  whiskey  have 
lost  nothing  from  the  lapse  of  time.  The  stand¬ 
ard  price  of  meals  along  the  road  was  twenty- 
five  cents  and  five  cents  a  glass  for  whiskey.  Bar¬ 
ton’s  Tavern  in  Hancock  was  a  favorite  stopping 
place  for  General  Jackson  and  there  as  well  as  at 
Hagerstown  and  Boonsboro,  would  addresses  l->o 
presented  to  him.  His  affability  and  that  of  Clay 
knew  no  bounds — all  were  cordially  greeted  who 
presented  themselves.  Rival  lines  of  coaches  pat¬ 
ronized  different  taverns  and  travellers  were 
strong  partisans  of  favorite  lines.  At  Wheeling, 
when  there  were  many  passengers  landing  from 
the  steamer,  there  was  a  struggle  among  them  for 
desirable  places  in  the  coaches,  and  when  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  few  the  contest  was  among  the 
coaches  which  frequently  underbid  each  other  un¬ 
til  the  price  to  Baltimore  was  marvelously  low. 
One  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  lines  was 
that  of  John  E.  Reeside.  The  first  coach  used  on 
the  pike  was  a  clumsy  affair,  carrying  sixteen  pas- 
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sengers,  built  in  Cumberland  by  Abraham  Russell. 
Then  the  Trenton  coach  was  adopted,  and  this 
was  succeeded  by  the  Pry  Coach,  carrying  nine  pas¬ 
sengers  inside  and  two  outside.  The  last  and  best 
was  the  Concord  coach.  Many  stories  are  told  of 
the  old  coaching  days.  It  was  a  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment  among  passengers  to  hold  out  letters  to  coun¬ 
try  people,  and  induce  them  to  run  after  the  stage 
to  get  them,  but  a  damper  was  put  upon  this  sport 
by  a  well-known  citizen  of  Washington  County, 
old  Daniel  Oster,  upon  whom  this  trick  was  played. 
He  pursued  the  coach  until  he  overtook  it  and 
dragged  the  joker  out  and  gave  him  an  unmerciful 
thrashing. 

Prom  the  summit  of  South  Mountain  to  Clear- 
spring,  about  twenty-five  miles,  the  road  passes 
through  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  ag¬ 
ricultural  portions  of  the  United  States.  Shortly 
after  passing  Clearspring  the  ascent  of  North 
Mountain,  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Allegani.es  is 
begun  and  from  its  summit,  at  Pairview,  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  magnificent  grandeur  presents  itself. 
Away  towards  the  east,  to  the  foot  of  South  Moun¬ 
tain,  is  the  panorama  of  farms,  of  villages  and 
towns,  of  hills  and  valleys  of  surpassing  beauty 
whilst  to  the  right  is  the  tortuous  Potomac  shim¬ 
mering  like  molten  silver  in  the  sunlight  and  on 
either  hand  mountain  top  after  mountain  top  un¬ 
fold  themselves.  Prom  Clearspring  on  through 
Hancock  to  Sideling  Hill,  the  western  boundary 
of  the  County,  the  scenery  is  of  romantic  beauty 
— a  succession  of  wooded  ridges  and  sylvan  dells 
with  a  wealth  and  variety  of  vegetation  most  en¬ 
chanting.  It  was  at  Hancock  that  the  traveler 
from  the  West  got  his  first  view  of  the  Canal — 
then  a  national  work  of  importance,  which 
John  Quincy  Adams  had  pronounced  to  be  more 
wonderful  and  stupendous  than  any  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world. 

But  the  name  of  the  pike  and  the  canal  alike 
is  Ichabod.  Their  glory  has  denar  tod.  The  same 
freshet  which  wrecked  the  Canal  in  1889,  destroy¬ 
ed  the  bridges  on  the  pike  between  the  Conoco- 
cheague  and  Sideling  Hill.  The  traffic  was  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  company  in  restoring  them, 
and  so  it  surrendered  its  charter  and  resigned  the 
road  to  the  authorities  of  Washington  County,  and 
it  became  an  ordinary  County  road,  and  its  epitaph 
has  been  written.  Besides  the  turnpike  roans  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  seven  others  have  been  made  in 
the  County,  to  all  of  which  the  County  Commis¬ 
sioners  subscribed  liberally.  In  the  Beaver  Creek 


and  South  Mountain  road  the  County  subscribed 
for  a  hundred  and  two  shares  at  $20.  In  the 
Williamsport  and  Greencastle  road,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  shares  at  $20  a  share.  In  the  Hagerstown 
and  Leitersburg  road,  one  hundred  shares  at  $25  a 
share.  Up  to  and  including  1888  the  County  had 
received  in  dividends  upon  this  $2,500  of  stock 
$1,175.  In  the  Hagerstown  and  Smithsburg  road 
the  County  subscribed  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
shares  at  $20.  In  the  Hagerstown  and  Sharpsburg 
road,  chatered  in  1856,  the  County  took  a  hundred 
and  eighty  shares,  and  up  to  1888  had  received 
$6,041  in  dividends.  In  the  Hagerstown  and  Mid- 
dleburg  road,  the  County’s  stock  is  75  shares  at 
$20,  and  in  the  Hagerstown  and  Cearfoss  road 
.sixty  shares  at  $25.  Upon  all  these,  dividends  are 
received  each  year  and  in  addition  the  County  is 
released  from  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  pub¬ 
lic  roads.  Whilst  the  ordinary  public  roads  of 
Washington  County  are  bad  and  discreditable,  the 
system  of  turnpikes  is  the  pride  of  the  County. 
These  turnpikes  radiate  from  Hagerstown  like 
the  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel  and  afford  ac¬ 
cess  to  every  important  point  in  the  County.  They 
are  smooth  and  well  kept,  and  are  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  to  bicyclists  and  automobilists  who  visit  the 
County  in  great  numbers  each  summer. 

It  was  in  1818  that  an  effort  was  made  in 
Hagerstown  to  provide  a  better  fire  apparatus 
than  the  old  engines  which  had  been  used  here¬ 
tofore.  In  February  of  that  year,  the  Legislature 
granted  authority  to  the  Town  Commissioners  to 
levy  a  tax.  and  raise  $1,200  to  buy  a  fire  engine.' 
The  same  Act  of  Assembly  conferred  a  like  privi¬ 
lege  upon  the  town  of  Williamsport.  The  Wil¬ 
liamsport  Company  was  incorporated  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  in  1827,  and  the  same  Legislature  granted 
a  charter  to  a  company  in  Funkstown.  In  1803  a 
lottery  had  been  authorized  to  purchase  a  fire  en¬ 
gine  for  Sharpsburg.  The  fire  Company  of  Wil¬ 
liamsport  was  in  active  and  successful  operation 
for  years,  and  in  1834  was  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
respond  to  a  call  when  the  east  wing  of  General 
Ringgold’s  mansion  at  Fountain  Rock  now  the 
College  of  St.  James,  took  fire.  The  Williamsport 
department  arrived  there  in  time,  although  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  four  miles,  to  confine  the  fire  to  that 
one  wing  and  save  the  fine  house.  The  next  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  about  a  fire  company  in  Hagerstown, 
after  the  one  in  1791  mentioned  in  a  former  chap¬ 
ter,  was  at  the  Court  House  in  1802.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  1803,  the  firemen  divided  the  town  into  two 
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districts ;  Main  or  Washington  street  was  the  divi¬ 
ding  line  between  the  two.  The  fire  companies  were 
directed  by  general  officers,  selected  by  them¬ 
selves,  the  chief  being  a  director-general,  and  he 
had  an  assistant.  There  was  also  an  officer  or  di¬ 
rector,  with  a  corps  of  assistants,  to  take  charge 
of  goods  rescued  from  burning  buildings;  there 
was  a  hook  and  axe  "director,  a  ladder  director  and 
a  number  of  directors  and  assistants  for  each  of 
the  two  fire  engines — Nos.  1  and  2.  Regular  meet¬ 
ings  for  exercise  were  held  and  attendance  was 
strictly  required  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  work  the 
engines,  and  one  dollar  for  directors.  The  United 
Fire  Company,  as  this  was  named,  lasted  from 
1791  to  1815,  when  it  was  allowed  to  go  down, 
and  the  engines  probably  became  useless.  In  1817, 
when  the  Hagerstown  Fire  Company  was  organ¬ 
ized,  Peter  Humricliouse,  David  Harry,  Arthur 
Johnson  and  J.  A.  Donaldson  were  constituted  a 
commimttee  to  examine  them  and  report  their 
condition.  Of  this  new  fire  company,  Otho  II. 
Williams  was  president,  and  William  Heyser  direc¬ 
tor-general,  Richard  Ragan,  assistant,  John  Ken¬ 
nedy,  treasurer,  John  A.  Donaldson,  keeper,  and 
Samuel  Hager,  collector.  Henry  Kealhofer  was 
director  of  engine  No.  1,  and  George  Shryock  of 
No.  2.  In  1820  Robert  Douglas  was  president  and 
Thomas  Greaves,  secretary.  When  there  was  an 
alarm  of  fire  at  night  the  firemen  were  greatly 
embarrassed  in  getting  through  the  rough  and  dark 
streets.  In  1817,  George  Shryock,  the  moderator, 
published  an  advertisement  requesting  all  citi¬ 
zens,  directly  they  heard  a  cry  of  fire  at  night  to 
place  lighted  candles  in  their  front  windows.  Just 
before  the  fourth  of  July  of  the  next  year,  Moder¬ 
ator  Seth  Lane  issued  his  proclamation  warning 
people  against  fire  crackers  within  the  town.  In 
1821,  the  old  engines  had  been  repaired  and  a  new 
one  purchased  and  in  November  of  that  year,  the 
town  was  divided  into  three  fire  districts.  The 
citizens  of  each  district  were  admonished  to  repair, 
in  case  of  fire,  to  their  engine  house  to  carry  the 
engines  to  the  fire.  South  Potomac  and  Antietam 
streets  were  the  first  district;  Franklin,  Church 
and  North  Potomac,  north  of  Franklin,  the  second; 
Washington  and  North  Potomac  south  of  Frank¬ 
lin  the  third.  This  fire  company,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  efficient,  for  when 
the  Torch  Light  office  and  Capt.  Lewis’  house  on 
the  Public  Square,  took  fire  in  1822  effective  work 
was  done  by  a  line  of  buckets,  in  which  the  women 


were  very  helpful.  Just  after  this  fire,  in  conse-’ 
quence  of  the  evident  need  of  such  an  organization, 
the  first  call  was  made  for  a  meeting  to  organize 
another  company.  This  meeting  was  held  April 
17,  1822,  and  on  that  day  the  First  Hagerstown 
Hose  Company  was  formed — an  organization  which 
is  still  regarded  with  pride  by  the  town,  and  which 
has  for  its  home  the  “Hose  Building”  on  South 
Potomac  street,  erected  in  1882,  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  the  town.  Its  first  president  was 
George  F.  Kreps;  Charles  C.  Fechtig  was  vice- 
president;  PI.  J.  Rahauser,  secretary;  and  William 

C,  Drury  treasurer.  It  was  the  first  company 
which  was  regularly  incorporated  by  an  Act  of 
Assembly.  In  May,  1824,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
dividing  the  town  into  two  districts,  Washington 
street  being  the  dividing  line.  All  white  male 
taxpayers  except  members  of  the  Hose  Company, 
were  required  to  assemble  in  the  Town  Hall  and 
form  themselves  into  fire  companies.  The  two 
companies  formed  in  pursuance  of  this  ordinance 
were  called  “'Che  Washington  Mechanic  Fire  Com¬ 
pany”  and  “The  Franklin  Union  Fire  Company.” 
It  was  the  custom  about  this  time  to  furnish  re¬ 
freshments  to  the  firemen  at  fires,  and  upon  nearly 
every  such  occasion  there  is  a  publication  of  thanks 
by  the  firemen  for  the  courtesy.  In  1827,  a  prac¬ 
tice  prevailed  of  using  the  ladders,  hooks,  axes  and 
buckets  belonging  to  the  fire  companies  for  private 
purposes.  This  was  finally  prohibited  by  an  ordi¬ 
nance  which  imposed  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  each 
day  one  of  these  articles  was  retainfed  for  private 
use. 

The  Antietam  Fire  Company  was  incorporated 
March  9,  1835.  The  incorporators  were  William 

D.  Bell,  William  Holliday,  Daniel  Carver,  R. 
Annan,  William  Johnson,  John  W.  Kennedy,  Jacob 
Swope,  Jacob  Bachelder,  William  Weber,  Alex. 
Armstrong,  Peter  Swartzwelder,  Victor  Thompson 
and  William  S.  Brown.  This  company  had  its 
home  in  a  small  building  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  Court  House  lot  fronting  on  Jonathan 
street,  until  it  was  torn  down  by  the  County  Com¬ 
missioners  in  1889.  The  Company  then  bought  a 
lot  on  the  same  street  and  erected  a  fine  building. 

The  Junior  Fire  Company  on  Monday  in 
Whitsun  week  1852,  laid  the  corner  stone  of 
Junior  Hall  on  North  Potomac  street  with  Ma¬ 
sonic  ceremonies.  The  building  was  condemned 
as  unsafe  in  1889,  and  -was  removed  to  make  way 
for  a  new  and  finer  structure.  The  Pioneer  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company  was  organized  in  1872  with 
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"William  H.  Armstrong  as  first  president,  and  the 
Western  Enterprise  shortly  afterward.  This  lat¬ 
ter  company  brought  the  first  steam  fire  engine  to 
the  town  in  l8f2k  About  1876  their  hall  on  West 
Franklin  Sv.  was  built.  The  water  used  at  fires  was 
taken  from  large  public  cisterns  in- various  parts  of 
the  town.  After  the  water  works  were  completed  tiie 
pressure  in  the  fire  plugs  was  sufficient  to  cast  a 
much  stronger  stream  than  the  engines,  so-  the 
three  engines  were  kept  only  for  use  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  or  in  places  where  the  water  service  does 
not  reach,  or  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  fire 
already  alluded  to,  which  partially  destroyed  the 
Torch-Light  office  on  the  Square  and  scattered 
the  type  broadcast,  originated  in  Shank’s  shop  from 
which  it  spread  to  the  bric>  building  which  con¬ 
tained  the  Torch-Light  office  and  from  these  to 
Colonel  Lewis’  stone  house  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  Square.  None  of  the  buildings  were 
completely  destrot'ed  but  all  were  damaged  and 
the  editor  of  the  Torch  Light,  for  two  weeks,  was 
only  enabled  to  issue  his  paper  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  editor  of  the  Herald  and  Mr.  Gruber  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Almanack. 

But  in  1817,  and  for  some  years  following, 
whilst  the  people  of  the  town  were  agitated  about 
fire  companies,  the  people  of  the  County  at  large 
were  concerned  about  a  much  more  important  af¬ 
fair.  About  this  time  a  machine  for  threshing 
wheat  which  should  supersede  the  flail  and  the 
treading  by  horses,  was  coming  into  notice ;  iron 
plows  were  talked  about;  and  not  long  afterwards, 
cradles  began  gradually  to  take  the  place  of  the 
sickle.  On  their  farm  near  Hagerstown,  Samuel, 
David  and  Hezekiah  Clagett  had  a  field  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  and  when  the  wheat  in  this  field  was 
harvested,  as  many  as  a  hundred  harvesters  with 
their  sickles  could  be  seen  at  a  time.  When  farm¬ 
ers  began  to  put  out  a  hundred  acres  of  wheat,  it 
became  manifest  that  treading  out  the  wheat  with 
horses  or  beating  it  out  with  flails  and  reaping 
it  with  sickles  was  too  slow  an  operation.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  just  where  the  first  attempt  at  a 
thrilling-machine  was  made  in  this  County.  In 
Great  Britain.  Andrew  Merkles  threshing  machine, 
upon  which  the  present  admirable  machines  are 
based,  had  been  in  use  sirice  1787 ;  but  it  is  not  like¬ 
ly  that  one  of  them  was  ever  brought  to  this  Coun¬ 
ty,  In  1817  Thomas  Beatty  manufactured  a  ma¬ 
chine  “on  a  new  and  improved  plan”  for  George 
Ueynolds  of  Shepherdstown.  It  could  thresh  with 
one  horse  and  three  hands,  ten  bushels  of  wheat 


in  an  hour  or  a  hundred  bushels  a  day.  It  was 
claimed  that  it '  cleaned  wheat  well  and  would 
answer  for  a  rubber  in  a  merchant  mill.  The 
exclusive  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  machines 
after  Reynolds’  patent,  in  Washington  Count}',  was 
owned  by  John  Harry.  In  1821  D.  Nicholson  and 
John  James  manufactured  a  thresher  in  Hagers¬ 
town  which  they  sold  for  $100,  and  which  they 
boasted  could  thresh  and  clean  thirty-five  bushels 
in  an  hour.  A  year  later,  William  Kirk’s  machine, 
newly  invented  by  him  upon  an  improved  plan, 
only  claimed  to  thresh  ten  or  twelve  bushels  in 
an  hour.  This  machine  was  first  put  in  operation 
at  the  mill  of  the  Clagetts  in  January,  1822, 
and  one  was  tried  after  the  next  harvest  on  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Eitzhugh’s  farm.  There  it  threshed,  a 
hundred  bushels  in  a  day,  with  two  horses  and 
three  men.  These  machines  were  manufactured 
in  Hagerstown  by  Isaac  Parker  and  John  Cur- 
rey.  From  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  a 
constant  improvement  in  threshing  machines.  The 
substitution  of  steam  for  horse  power,  began  about 
1872.  In  1821  wheat  fans  were  manufactured  in 
Hagerstown  by  a  man  named  Watkins  and  one  of 
his  machines  took  the  first  premium  at  the  State 
Fair  that  year.  Many  of  the  plows  used  by  the 
farmers  of  the  County  at  this  time  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  Hagerstown  by  Matthew  Murray,  and 
were  after  Peacock’s  patent.  William  Schnebly 
made  Reaping  Machines  at  Hagerstown  between 
the  years  1825  and  1837.  At  first  a  revolving 
apron  was  used,  but  this  was  discontinued,  and 
after  the  grain  had  been  thrown  on  the  platform 
by  the  reel,  it  was  raked  off  in  piles  with  a  three¬ 
pronged  fork.  In  1837,  Obed  Hussey,  one  of  the 
inventors  of  a  successful  reaper,  lived  in  Hagers¬ 
town  and  sold  his  machines.  He  had  a  reaper 
designed  for  smooth  land,  and  another  for  uneven 
ground.  One  reaper  he  kept  for  hire  and  cut 
wheat  by  the  acre  for  farmers  who  did  not  own  a 
machine.  He  had  abundant  testimonials  of  the 
good  work  done  by  his  invention. 

An  Act  of  A  assembly  passed  in  1818  Com¬ 
missioned  Samuel  Ringgold.  William  Gabby, 
0.  II.  Williams.  Henry  Lewis  and  William  Heyser 
to  sell  the  old  jail,  and  to  build  a  new  one.  The 
purchase  of  a  lot  was  to  be  approved  by  me  Court, 
and  the  cost  of  the  new  building  was  not  to 
exceed  $12,000.  Tire  County  was  empowered  to 
levy  this  sum  in  four  years  or  to  borrow  it  at  6 
per  cent,  interest.  The  building  was  erected  on 
the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  County  jail.  The 
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contractor  was  a  man  named  Lloyd  who  completed 
the  work  about  the  year  1826.  The  contractor  did 
not  live  in  the  County,  and  his  employment  cre¬ 
ated  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  mechanics 
of  the  town,  who  complained  bitterly  that  the  work 
was  not  given  to  them,  and  charged  that  he  was 
enabled  to  underbid  them  by  not  strictly  filling 
the  contract.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1857,  and 
was  rebuilt  by  John  B.  Thirston.  In  1888,  it  was 
remodeled  and  steel  cages  placed  in  a  second  story 
which  was  erected  over  the  old  arched  cells.  The 
jail  had  grown  to  be  a  public  shame,  and  males 
and  females  were  thrown  into  it  together  there 
. .  being  no  separate  apartments  provided. 

Among  the  last  prisoners  who  were  confined 
in  the  old  jail  on  East  Franklin  Street,  afterwards 
owned  by  Richard  Sheckles,  which  was  sold  by 
the  commission  of  1818,  were  the  Cotterills.  They 
were  tried  in  the  old  Court  House  in  the  Square. 
This  was  a  case  removed  from  Allegany  County, 
and  was  one  of  the  nlost  celebrated  which  ever 
took  place  in  the  County.  The  Cotterills,,  an  old 
man  named  William  and  his  two  sons,  John  and 
William,  had  been  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
James  Adams  on  the  9th  of  May  1819. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  during  their  trials, 
that  William  Cotterill,  sen.,  and  his  two  sons, 
William  and  John,  in  company  with  James  Adams, 
who  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  a 
check  on  a  mercantile  house  in  Baltimore  for  a 
further  amount,  in  his  possession,  sailed,  in  the 
ship  Ceres,  from  Liverpool  for  Baltimore,  about 
the  1st  of  February.  Arriving  in  Baltimore  in 
the  latter  part  of  April,  they  all  took  lodgings  in 
one  house,  and  remained  there  a  few  days,  when 
not  able  to  procure  employment  in  the  city,  they 
proceeded  West  in  quest  of  it.  They  met  with 
none  until  they  reached  the  house  of  Wood  & 
West  in  Allegany  County.  On  Thursday  the  6th 
of  May,  they  contracted  with  those  gentlemen  for 
employment  as  laborers  on  the  turnpike  road,  at 
which  they  continued  until  Saturday  evening  fol- 
ing.  On  Sunday  morning  the  9th,  Adams,  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  had  lost  the  check  which  he  brought 
from  England  with  him,,  determined  to  return  to 
Baltimore  in  search  of  it,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
not  there  finding  it,  to  guard  against  its  payment, 
and  sail  for  England.  The  three,  Adams  and  the 
two  younger  Cotterills,  then  started  down  the  road 
together,  leaving  the  older  Cotterill  at  the  house 
of  Wood  &  West.  Between  two  and  three  hours 
after  their  departure  with  Adams,  the  two  Cot¬ 


terills  returned,  not  along  the  road  but  through 
the  woods,  having  their  pantaloons  wet  up  to  their 
knees.  On  their  appproach  to  the  house,  they  were 
met  by  their  father,  who  manifested  much  uneas¬ 
iness  and  appeared  considerably  agitated  during 
their  absence;  a  short  conversation  ensuod,  in 
which  one  of  the  sons  was  heard  to  say,  “Father, 
we  have  done  it;”  they  then  applied  for  their 
wages,  saying  they  intended  returning  to  England, 
and  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the 
return  of  the  two  sons,  the  three  set  off,  not  along 
the  road  but  through  the  woods,  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  two  had  returned.  On  Sunday  the 
16th  of  May,  the  dead  body  of  Adams  was  acci¬ 
dently  found,  a  short  distance  below  the  road,  in 
Fifteen  Mile  Creek,  in  a  dreary,  recluse  spot  be¬ 
tween  two  mountains.  It  was  much  mangled 
about  the  head  and  breast,  the  clothes  nearly  torn 
off,  and  the  pockets  rifled.  Suspicion  immediately 
fixed  on  the  three  Cotterills — they  were  promptly 
pursued  to  Baltimore,  where  they  were  apprehend¬ 
ed  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for  England,  their  trunk 
being  on  board  the  ship  Franklin,  just  about  to 
sail.  On  examining  the  trunk,  a  part  of  Adams’ 
clothes,  his  watch,  and  some  other  articles  known 
to  have  belonged  to  him,  were  found  in  it ;  and  a 
part  of  the  money  believed  to  have  belonged  to 
him  was  found  secreted  about  the  persons  of  the 
prisoners. 

Under  these  circumstances  they  were  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  Baltimore  jail,  where  they  remained 
until  the  session  of  the  Allegany  Court,  to  which 
county  they  were  removed  for  trial.  Unwilling 
however  to  be  tried  there,  they  requested  a  further 
removal  to  this  county,  where  they  were  severally 
found  guilty  of  murder  of  the  first  degree. 

The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Roger  Per¬ 
ry,  and  the  two  young  prisoners  were  defended 
by  Beal  Howard.  Samuel  Hughes  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  Mr.  Howard,  in  behalf  of  the  elder  pris¬ 
oner. 

On  the  22nd  of  November  Judge  John  Buch¬ 
anan  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  the 
three  convicts.  The  gallows  was  erected  in  a  hol¬ 
low  about  fifty  yards  above  the  hill  on  West 
Church  street  and  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1820, 
the  execution  took  place,  Mr.  Post  being  the  sher¬ 
iff.  The  following  is  the  account  given  by  a  Ha¬ 
gerstown  paper  at  the  time: 

“During  the  day  and  night  preceding,  a  great 
concourse  of  people  arrived  in  town;  and  on  Fri¬ 
day  morning  the  roads,  in  every  direction,  were 
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literally  crowded  with  persons  coming  to  witness 
the  execution.  By  8  o’clock,  so  great  was  the 
crowd  in  the  streets  adjoining  the  jail,  that  they 
were  rendered  almost  impassable ;  and  even  at  this 
early  hour,  though  the  morning  was  wet  and  dis¬ 
agreeable,  the  place  of  execution  was  surrounded 
by  thousands  who  had  taken  their  stations  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  awful  scene.  At  half-past  10,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  criminals  were  placed  in  the  wagon,  at  the 
jail  door.  Thence  preceded  by  their  coffins,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  clergy,  and  guarded  by  Cap¬ 
tains  Barr’s  and  Swearingen’s  troops  of  horse  and 
Capts.  Drury’s  and  Beil’s  foot  companies  they 
proceeded  along  singing  solemn  music  to  the  place 
of  execution.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Allen  and  lvurtz 
first  ascended  the  platform;  the  former  delivered 
an  address,  and  the  latter  offered  prayer.  The 
three  criminals  then  ascended,  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clay.  Several  Hvmrts  were  sun?  during 
the  ceremony,  in  all  of  which  they  appeared  to 
join  with  earnestness.  The  clergy  having  per¬ 
formed  their  duties,  John,  the  youngest  son,  rose 
and  addressed  the  multitude:  He  acknowledged 
the  guilt  of  his  brother  and  himself — that  they 
had  occasioned  the  death  of  Adams,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  they  merited  death;  but  declared 
that  his  father  was  innocent.  He  admonished  the 
spectators  to  take  warning  by  the  example  about 
to  be  made,  and  refrain  from  sinful  practices  as 
such  practices  had  brought  him  to  the  awful  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  lie  then  stood;  he  also  exhorted 
them  to  endeavor  to  become  religious,  as  the  only 
means  of  ensuring  happiness  in  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come.  William,  the  eldest  son,  concur¬ 
red  in  the  declaration  of  his  father’s  innocence; 
and  the  old  man  persisted  to  the  last  in  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  was  innocent,  but  affirmed  that  he 
was  prepared  to  die.  When  the  ropes  were  fasten¬ 
ed  and  their  caps  drawn,  they  all  stood  up  with 
firmness  and  continued  to  pray  audibly  and  wdth 
apparent  fervency,  until  the  platform  sunk,  and  at 
once  put  an  end  to  their  supplications  and  their 
lives.  The  last  words  that  John  was  heard  to 
pronounce  distinctly,  were  “0  Lord  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner! — 0  Lord  come  quickly ! — 0  Lord 

come  down  this  rninutet — &$■ - •”  Here  the 

door  fell  and  cut  short  the  sentence  began,  but 
left  the  exclamation  awfully  complete.” 

It  was  estimated  that  the  execution  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  twenty  thousand  spectators. 

Just  before  this  famous  trial  of  the  Cotterills, 
was  the  trial  of  George  Lizer  for  the  murder  of 


his  father,  William  Lizer,  in  August  1818.  The 
two  had  gotten  into  a  dispute  over  some  trivial 
affair,  and  in  the  course  of  the  desperate  alterca¬ 
tion  which  ensued,  the  young  man  struck  his  fath¬ 
er  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head  which  caused 
instant  death.  The  parricide  fled  and  eluded  for 
a  month  the  officers  of  the  law.  But  in  Septem¬ 
ber  he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself.  He  had 
a  whole  month  been  wandering  m  the  moun¬ 
tains  without  shelter,  without  venturing  near  any 
human  habitation  and  with  no  other  food  than  the 
berries  or  other  fruit  of  the  mountains.  His  con¬ 
dition  was  deplorable  in  the  last  degree.  He  was 
tried  in  the  old  Court  House,  convicted  of  murder 
in  the  second  degree  and  sentenced  to  the  Peniten¬ 
tiary  for  eighteen  years.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
of  this  time  he  was  to  be  in  solitary  confinement. 
He  escaped,  however,  from  prison  before  any  gTeat 
part  of  his  term  was  out.. 

Among  the  incidents  which  occcurred  in 
the  County  about  this  time  was  the  death  of 
Major  Martin  Kershner  who  died  at  his  residence 
near  Hagerstown  in  November,  1817,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four  years.  He  had  been  a  number  of 
times  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  for  years 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace — a  highly  honorable  office 
then. 

In  May  1818  great  damage  was  done  in  the 
County  by  a  terrific  hail-storm.  Hail-stones  fell 
in  torrents,  crashing  through  glass  and  in  some 
instances  perforating  the  roofs  of  houses.  In 
August  of  this  year,  a  live  elepehant  was  exhibited 
in  Hagerstown.  The  charge  of  admission  was 
twenty-five  cents,  and  people  were  warned  that 
they  would  never  again  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
this  wonderful  animal.  In  1819,  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  for  introducing  water  into  Williams¬ 
port.  In  March  6th,  1819,  Col.  John  Carr,  of 
Hagerstown,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
died.  In  September,  1820,  the  death  in  Hagers¬ 
town  of  an  old  woman  was  announced,  who  was 
born  in  Germany  in  1712.  Her  age  was  therefore 
a  hundred  and  nine  years.  Her  eyesight  was 
unimpaired,  and  she  had  never  been  compelled  to 
use  spectacles.  Two  other  instances  of  extreme  old 
age  were  noticed  about  the  same  time.  Peter 
Bazlin,  “a  man  of  color,”  that  is  the  way  negroes 
were  always  spoken  of  in  those  times, — who  had 
been  a  servant  of  Col.  John  Rea,  of  Savannah, 
died  in  Hagerstown  Jan.  12,  1822,  at  the  age  of 
a  hundred  and  ten  years.  The  next  month,  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  Mrs.  Catharine  Carla  died  at  the  age  of 
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a  hundred  and  nine  years  and  eight  months,  hav¬ 
ing  lived  to  see  the  fifth  generation  of  her  de¬ 
scendants. 

In  September  1821  Joseph  Chapline  died  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  his  country  seat  near  Sharpsburg, 
aged  seventy-live  years.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
revolution  and  had  led  a  large  party  of  volunteers 
into  the  service  from  Washington  County.  That 
same  month  a  meeting  was  held  in  Hagerstown 
to  stock  the  Antietam  with  fish.  In  April  1822 
Jacob  Rohrer,  then  the  oldest  native  born  citizen 
of  the  county,  died.  He  was  born  in  1746,  when 
the  country  was  still  a  wilderness  and  only  ten 
years  after  the  very  first  settlement  .within  its  lim¬ 
its.  He  could  remember  the  French  and  Indian 
war  and  had  doubtless  fled  with  his  parents  to 
Fredericktown  from  the  Indians  and  had  heard 
what  few  persons  now  living  have  ever  heard — 
the  terrible  war  whoop  of  the  painted  savage. 
Notwithstanding  an  exceeding  liberality,  giving 
and  doing  deeds  of  charity,  he  amassed  a  consid¬ 
erable  fortune. 

In  the  following  December,  Col.  Eli  Williams 
died  in  Georgetown  from  a  disease  contracted 
whilst  surveying  a  route  for  a  proposed  Potomac 
Canal.  Eli  Williams,  a  younger  brother  of  Gen. 
Otho  Holland  Williams,  was.  the  second  son  of 
Joseph  and  Prudence  Williams.  He  was  born  in 
Prince  George’s  County  in  1750.  He  entered  the 
Revolutionary  Army  with  his  more  distinguished 
brother  and  received  a  Colonel’s  commission.  He 
served  in  the  war  with  credit,  and  upon  his  return 
to  Washington  County,  he  was  appointed  first  clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  which  position  he  held  until 
the  year  1800,  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Otho  Holland  Williams.  Another  son 
was  John'  S.  Williams,  who  went  from  Anne 
Arundel  County  to  Quincy,  Illinois.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Maria  Sophia,  married  Chief  Justice 
John  Buchanan;  the  other  daughter,  Prudence, 
married  Col.  John  I.  Stull,  of  Georgetown;  and 
Catherine,  the  third  daughter,  married  Henry  H. 
Gaither. 

During  these  years  -great  good  was  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  Hagerstown  by  the  “Female  Society  for  In¬ 
structing  Poor  Children.”  It  had  been  organized 
in  1815  and  in  twelve  years  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve 
years  had  been  received  into  it.  Homes  were  pro¬ 
cured  for  many  homeless  children  who  were  bound 
out.  Boys  were  taught  reading,  writing  and 


arithmetic  and  girls  sewing  and  knitting  in  addi 
tion. 

In  1817  John  Palmer,  an  Englishman  travel¬ 
ed  through  Hagerstown  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  Western  country.  He  was  moved  to  publish 
his  observations  of  America,  he  says,  because  “most 
of  the  travels  I  have  seen  are  full  of  prejudice  and 
invective  against  America  and  the  Americans”  the 
reason  of  which  he  hints  is  to  make  their  publica¬ 
tions  palatable  to  their  English  readers.  At  the 
time  of  Palmer’s  visit  the  war  of  1812  had  not 
been  long  ended  and  there  was  still  a  bitter  feeling 
between  Englishmen  and  Americans.  On  June 
8th,  1817  Palmer  started  in  a  stage  from  George¬ 
town  bound  for  Pittsburg.  Leaving  Frederick  the 
next  morning  he  proceeds. 

“With  great  labour  to  the  horses  and  consid¬ 
erable  toil  to  ourselves,  we  reached  the  summit  of 
the  blue-ridge  and  began  to  descend  when  our 
axle-tree  broke  at  a  distance  of  8  miles  from 
Hagerstown,  our  destination  for  the  night.  It 
was  getting  dark  and  we  had  no  recourse  left  but 
to  find  our  way  on  foot  as  well  as  we  could.  The 
driver  did  not  accompany  us,  staying  to  put  his 
vehicle  in  order,  but  gave  us  directions  how  to 
proceed.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
roads  in  America,  will  readily  suppose  we  got 
lost,  which  was  the  case  several  times;  but  the 
country  being  pretty  well  inhabited,  after  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  woods  in  various  directions,  we  at  last 
succeeded  in  finding  the  town,  very  much  fatigued 
and  happy  to  find  a  good  supper  on  the  table  and 
Mr.  Edwards  our  landlord  ready  to  accommodate. 

“The  stage  setting  off  very  early  the  following 
morning  we  expressed  a  wish  to  stay  till  Wednes¬ 
day  to  recruit  ourselves;  to  which  Mr.  Edwards 
who  is  stage  master,  readily  assented,  saying  it 
would  make  no  difference. 

“Hagerstown,  Maryland,  is  situated  in  the 
fertile  vallev  "f  Coneuocheague,  70  miles  from 
Washington.  It  is  laid  out  at  right  angles,  the 
houses  three  or  four  hundred  in  number,  are  of 
brick  or  stone;  the  public  buildings  are  a  Court 
House,  stone  Jail,  Market  House  and  Bank.  The 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans  and  Meth¬ 
odists  have  each  a  meeting  house.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  good  stores  in  the  town  and  a  number  of  mills 
are  situate  on  Antietam  creek.  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Western  country. 
Billiards  played  with  two  red  balls  was  a  com¬ 
mon  amusement  of  the  young  farmers  and  planters 
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who  frequented  our  quarters ;  several  of  them  also 
betrayed  a  partiality  for  slings  and  mint  juleps , 
certain  cordials,  but  I  saw  none  drink  to  excess. 

“Prices  of  provisions  at  Hagerstown,  June 
1817 :  Meat,  8  cts.  per  lb.,  butter  16  cts. ;  cheese 
13  cts.;  whiskey  50  cts.  per  gallon;  flour  50  cts. 
per  stone;  milk,  8  cts.  per  qt. ;  beer  12  1-2  cts 
per  quart ;  cyder  6  1-4  cts.  per  quart. 

“The  size  of  farms  near  Hagerstown  is  200 
acres,  often  half  in  wood.  The  soil  is  of  excellent 
quality.  Price  of  farms  with  improvements,  near 
$100  per  acre.  Farm  horses  $100,  cows  from  $10 
to  $30  each.  Labour,  if  a  white  man,  $12  to  $14 
a  month  and  board,  or  $1  per  day.  Taxes  of  all 
sorts  do  not  exceed  $3  to  $1000  of  property  owned. 
The  amount  of  produce  to  the  acre  and  the  price 
per  bushel  is  given  as  follows: 

Produce  per  Acre  Price 


Wheat . 25  to  30  bushels  $1.40 

Oats . 20  to  25  bushels  40 

Rye . - . ..........  25  bushels  §0 

Buckwheat . 15  bushels  35 

Corn . 35  bushels  60 

Clover... . 2  ton  12.00 


Mr.  Palmer  left  Hagerstown  June  11  at  3  a. 
m.  en  route  for  Pittsburg  arriving  at  Mercersburg 
for  breakfast. 

In  the  summer  of  1818  the  people  of  the 
County  and  especially' the  farmers  upon  whom  ail 
the  rest  depended,  beaan  to  feel  the  pinch  of  hard 
times  and  immediately  looked  around  for  some 
object  to  which  their  evil  plight  could  be  attrib¬ 
uted.  Their  eyes  fell  upon  the  banks  and  there 
was  great  popular  outcry  against  these  institutions. 
Benjamin  Galloway  issued  a  call  in  the  newspapers 
for  a  public  meeting  to  “protest  against  the  pre¬ 
vailing  system  of  banking  or  swindling.”  There 
was  a  general  response  and  a  large  number  gath¬ 
ered  and  listened  to  a  speech  from  Mr.  Galloway. 
Wheat  had  been  selling  for  a  good  price  early  in 
1818  but  crops  had  failed  and  the  farmers  could 
not  make  both  ends  meet.  Nor  was  the  distress 
confined  to  Washington  County.  It  was  general 
throughout  the  State  and  in  other  States.  In 
Pennsylvania  public  meetings  were  held  and  de¬ 
mands  were  made  upon  Congress  to  reduce  sala¬ 
ries  of  officials  and  upon  the  people  to  give  up  the 
use  of  all  foreign  goods.  The  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland  passed  a  stay  law.  Samuel  A.  Chew, 
the  cashier  of  the  Conococheague  Bank  of  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  bank.  This  he  did,  not  because  the 


bank  was  insolvent,  but  because  of  the  general  bus¬ 
iness  depression.  The  meeting  was  accordingly 
held,  Frederick  A.  Schley  presiding.  Upon  mo¬ 
tion  of  Judge  John  Buchanan-  it  was  determined 
to  close  up  the  affairs  of  the  company.  A  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  Frederick  A.  Schley,  Alex. 
Neill,  Richard  Ragan,  Frederick  Dorsey  and  James 
S.Lane  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  affairs  of 
the  company.  After  doing  so,  they  reported  that 
the  bank  was  entirely  solvent.  The  stock  of  the 
bank  was  received  in  payment  of  indebtedness  and 
the  affairs  were  closed  up.  Some  years  later  the 
present  Washington  County  Bank  took  the  place 
of  the  Conococheague.  In  the  meantime  the  ar¬ 
rests  for  debt  and  the  applications  for  the  benefit 
of  the  laws  for  inseflvent  debtors  were  unprecedent¬ 
ed.  The  stocjt  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank  was  not 
seriously  affected  and  in  1821  it  was  selling  at 
par.  When  the  stay  law  expired  by  limitation 
in  1821  debtors  found  themselves  in  no  better 
condition  to  pay  their  debts  than  they  were  two 
years  before  and  petitions  to  the  Legislature  were 
everywhere  circulated  and  signed  to  have  the  time 
extended.  In  1821  the  crops  were  greatly  dam¬ 
aged.  The  corn  was  attacked  by  the  cut  worm 
and  the  wheat  by  the  fly  and  all  the  crops  were 
injured  by  severe  hail  storms.  In  the  autumn 
there  was  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  people  brought  about  by  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  October,  of  the  price  of  flour  to  six  dol¬ 
lars  per  barrel  and  then  in  two  weeks  to  a  further 
advance  to  eight  and  ten  dollars.  This  would 
have  afforded  great  relief  to  the  farmers  if  they 
had  had  much  wheat  for  sale.  But  unfortunately 
this  was  not  the  case  either  here  or  elsewhere  as 
was  attested  by  an  occurrence  which  stands  almost 
alone  in  the  history  of  the  country.  In  1822  the 
“Ylslean”  arrived  at  New  York  laden  with  wheat 
from  England.  This  immediately  suggested  a  re¬ 
sort  to  the  English  corn  laws  and  the  enactment 
of  such  an  impost  was  at  once  advocated  by  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  and  many  other 
newspapers.  About  this  time  or  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month  wheat  was  selling  in  Baltimore 
at  a  dollar  and  forty-eight  cents  a  bushel  "and  flour 
at  six  dollars  and  a  half  a  barrel.  That  summer 
no  rain  fell  within  the  County,  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  afford  any  relief,  from  May  until  August. 
The  potato  and  corn  crops  were  destroyed  and  the 
yield  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  gathering  them. 
Water  was  very  scarce  and  although  the  Antxetam 
scarcely  contained  a  sufficient  quantity  to  turn  the 
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mill  wheels,  the  people  of  Middletown  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  Frederick  County  were  compell¬ 
ed  to  bring  their  grain  to  the  mills  along  this 
stream  to  get  it  ground.  In  1818  and  previously 
the  waters  of  the  Antietam  moved  the  machinery 
of  a  Taper  Mill,  “one  mile  from  Hagerstown  on 
the  great  road  leading  from  Hagerstown,  through 
Herman’s  Gap  t®  Baltimore.”  This  year  a  move¬ 
ment  was  started  to  bridge  the  Potomac  at  Shep- 
herdstown.  A  notice  published  in  the  Torch 
Light  in  1818  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Globe  Tav¬ 
ern  gives  a  curious  insight  into  a  practice  which 
prevailed,  not  only  at  that  tavern,  but  in  ali  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  town.  The  proprietor  of  the  Globe  in¬ 
formed  the  public  that  he  was  well  aware  that 
certain  persons,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted, 
were  in  the  habit  of  skulking  around  his  house, 
eve-dropping  in  order  to  gain  information  of 
convivial  parties  who  were  enjoying  themselves. 
These  “convivial  parties”  were  gamblers.  The 
hotels  were  the  headquarters  of  professional  gamb¬ 
lers  who  plied  their  trade  there.  These  were  men 
of  excellent  presence  and  address,  dressed  with 
scrupulous  neatness  in  broadcloth.  Their  prey 
was  the  rich  farmer  and  many  a  one  of  them 
would  be  compelled  to  sell  his  slaves  or  even  his 
farm  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  during  a  night 
at  the  Globe  Tavern.  Some  of  the  Taverns  of  the 
town  and  county  at  this  time  were  the  Columbian 
Inn  on  Washington  street  next  to  the  Post  Office. 
It  was  kept  in  1820  by  C.  C.  Fechtig,  Jr.  A  tav¬ 
ern  at  Orr’s  Gap  was  a  gathering  place  for  thieves 
and  other  lawbreakers  and  it  was  even  suspected 
that  murders  had  taken  place  there  and  been  con¬ 
cealed.  The  gatherings  at  this  place  on  Sundays 
were  particularly  vicious.  The  north-west  corner 
of  Washington  and  Jonathan  streets  was  known 
in  1820  as  the  Bell  Tavern  kept  by  Mrs.  Kendal. 
The  Eagle  Tavern  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
square  was  re-established  in  1821  by  John  Mc- 
Ilhenny.  On  North  Potomac  street  was  the  Swan 
Tavern.  Samuel  Slicer  kept  a  tavern  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Pike  on  north  side  of  Sideling  Hill.  Charles 
Hesletine  kept  the  Bell  Tavern  in  Williamsport  in 
1822.  Thomas  Edwards  kept  the  Columbian  Inn 
at  Boonsboro.  In  Sharpsburg  there  were  four 
public  houses  which  were  kept  by  John  Grove, 
Wm.  Robrback  and  John  M.  Knode,  besides  the  one 
at  Belinda  Springs.  Knode’s  Tavern  burnt  down 
along  with  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Hayes’  and  other  build¬ 
ings.  In  Clearspring  in  1823  George  Lowe  kept 
the  Western  Hotel  and  Adam  Brewer  kept  the 


Clearspring  Hotel.  The  Union  Hotel  in  Leiters- 
burg  was  kept  by  William  Kreps.  In  Indian 
Spring  there  was  a  tavern  kept  by  Daniel  Gehr, 
senior. 

In  the  spring  of  1820  was  the  first  term  of 
Court  held  in  the  new  Court  House.  This  build¬ 
ing  was  claimed  to  be  at  that  time  “equal  in  ele¬ 
gance  and  taste  to  any  in  the  country.”  A  peti¬ 
tion  had  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  repre¬ 
senting  that  the  old  Court  House  was  in  a  state 
of  ruinous  decay,  that  it  was  too  small,  that  the 
public  records  were  not'  safe  and  that  the  location 
of  the  building  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  streets  greatly  injured  the  appearance  of  the 
town.  Indeed  as  far  back  as  1802  there  was  a 
great  outcry  about  the  insecurity  of  the  County 
records.  In  1816,  acting  upon  this  petition,  a  law 
was  passed  appointing  a  commission  to  consist  of 
John  Blackford,  Samuel  Ringgold,  William  Gabby, 
John  Bowdes  and  Thomas  C.  Brant  to  buy  a  lot 
and  build  a  Court  House  with  the  necessary  offi¬ 
ces.  The  Levy  Court  were  authorized  to  levy  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  thirty  thousand,  dollars  in  five 
annual  installments  to  pay  for  the  lot  and  build¬ 
ing.  They  were  also  directed  upon  the  completion 
of  the  new  building  to  demolish  the  old  and  sell 
the  material  to  help  to  pay  for  the  new  building. 
This  latter  provision  was  subsequently  changed 
and  the  old  Court  and  Market  House  was  given 
to  the  town  to  use  the  matter  in  erecting  the  pres¬ 
ent  town  hall  and  market  house.  The  public 
ground  upon  which  the  old  Court  House  stood  was 
condemned  as  a  public  street  not  to.  be  built  upon 
or  used  but  as  a  public  street  of  the  town.  The 
commissioners  bought  the  lot  at  the  intersection  of 
Washington  and  Jonathan  streets  extending  down 
to  the  alley  south  of  the  Mail  building.  The  two 
lots  not  covered  by  the  Court  House  were  subse¬ 
quently  sold  by  the  commissioners  at  $200  each. 
The  architect  and  contractor  of-  the  new  Court 
House  was  Thomas  Harbine.  The  design  was  a 
square  central  hall  surmounted  by  a  dome  and 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a  wing  for  the  offices  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court  and  Register  of  Wills.  The 
Court  Hall  in  the  centre  was  a  handsome  room 
hung  •with  tapestry  but  it  was  a  whispering  gallery 
and  only  in  certain  positions  could  a  word  be 
heard.  A  floor  was  then  put  in  and  the  court  hall 
removed  up  stairs  but  this  did  not  improve  mat¬ 
ters.  The  floor  was  then  removed  and  afterwards 
a  floor  was  made  beneath  the  dome.  This  improv¬ 
ed  the  acoustic  somewhat.  In  1859  a  large  back 
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building  was  added  and  the  court  hall  put  into  it 
so  that  it  would  be  removed  from  the  noise  of  the 
street.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  De¬ 
cember  6th,  1871.  Whilst  the  Court  House  was 
building  there  was  considerable  activity  in  other 
buildings  and  especially  of  churches.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  new  Episcopal  Church  on  Jonathan 
street  just  back  of  the  Court  House  were  taken. 
Under  the  active  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  John  Cur¬ 
tis  Clay  the  Ejhspcopal  congregation  had  grown 
and  prospered.  The  old  building  which  had  stood 
many  years  on  Mulberry  street  opposite  the  Semi¬ 
nary  and  in  the  midst  of  the  graveyard  had  be¬ 
come  too  small  and  very  dilapidated.  In  July 
1820  the  subscribers  met  at  the  Court  House  and 
shortly  afterward  the  building  was  begun  and  com¬ 
pleted.  About  Christmas  1821  Mr.  Clay  left  the 
town  greatly  to  the  regret  of  the  congregation, 
“his  unremitting  care  of  his  parish,”  said  the 
Torch  Light,  “his  excellent  discourses,  amiable  and 
pious  deportment,  secured  the  affection  of  all  de¬ 
nominations.”  In  July  1821  the  building  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  new  church,  Eli  Beatty,  George  Baer, 
Otho  H.  Williams  and  Franklin  Anderson,  bought 
the  lot  on  Jonathan  street  for  six  hundred  dollars 
from  Christian  Fechtig.  The  church  was  conse¬ 
crated  June  18,  1825,  by  Bishop  Kemp,  the  Rev. 
George  Lemmen  being  the  Rector.  This  church 
which  had  once  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire, 
was  burned  along  with  the  Court  House  in  1871. 
Although  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty  were  of  German  blood  and  belonged  to  the 
Lutheran  or  Reformed  Churches,  yet  the  Episcopal 
Church  got  an  early  foothold  in  the  County  and 
was  perhaps  the  first  which  organized  a  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  whole  of  the  County  was  originally  a 
portion  of  All  Saints  Parish,  Frederick  County. 
It  is  believed  that  the  first  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  County  was  a  log  chapel  on  the  lane  which 
leads  from  the  College  of  St.  J ames  to  the  Sharps- 
burg  pike  and  from  which  “Chapel  Woods”  takes 
its  name.  This  was  built  about  the  year  1760 
and  in  it  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  Booth  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  church  of  England,  and  a  celebrated 
teacher  officiated.  St.  John’s  Parish,  Hagerstown, 
or  Frederick  Parish  as  it  was  called  until  1806, 
was  created  in  1770.  It  included  until  recently 
all  of  Washington  County  except  Pleasant  Valley 
which  belongs  to  St.  Mark’s  Parish,  Frederick 
County.  Separate  congregations  within  this  parish 
were  created  at  various  times.  In  1819  a  congre¬ 
gation  was  laid  off  in  Sharpsburg  under  the  name 


.of  St.  PauPs  and  in  1835  St.  Thomas’,  Hancock, 
in  1839  St.  Andrew’s,  Clearspring.  The  chapel 
at  the  College  of  St.  James  was  consecrated  in 
1812  and  in  1852  a  congregation  was  formed  and 
a  church  built  known  as  St.  Mark’s  at  Lappans. 
St.  Luke’s  Chapel  was  built  in  Pleasant  Valley 
within.  Sfe  Marie’s  Parish,  and  later  on  the  pretty 
stone  St.  Ann’s  Chapel  at  Smithsburg.  The  first 
church  at  Hagerstown  was  occupied  about  the  jnar 
1791.  The  first  vestry  was  composed  of  John 
Stull,  Daniel  Hughes,  Alexander  CJlagett,  Thomas 
Sprigg,  Richard  Pindle,  Nathaniel  Rochester  and 
Eli  Williams.  The  Rev.  George  Bower  was  the 
first  rector  employed  by  them.  In  1803  the  church 
was  still  unfinished  and  an  Act  of  Assembly  was 
procured  authorizing  a  lottery  to  raise  $600  to  com¬ 
plete  the  building.  The  Commissioners  to  conduct 
the  lottery  were  Nathaniel  Rochester,  Richard 
Pindle,  Ignatius  Taylor,  Robert  Hughes  and 
Otho  Holland  Williams.  Prizes  amounting  to 
$3,000  were  offered  and  the  receipt  from  the  sale 
of  the  tickets  amounted  to  that  exact  sum.  The 
profit  was  made  by  retaining  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  prizes  paid.  After  the  old  church  was  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  thickly  peopled  graveyard  which  sur¬ 
rounded  it  and  in  which  many  prominent  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  lie  buried,  the  graveyard  was  re¬ 
tained  and  used  by  all  the  congregation  until  Rose 
Hill  Cemetery  was  opened.  Recently  it  has  been 
enclosed  in  a  substantial  stone  wall  erected  chiefly 
through  the  activity  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Frederick 
County,  a  member  of  the  Dali  family,  many  of 
whom  were  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

The  little  golden  soldier  on  the  cupola  of  the 
Market  House  has  been  regarded  as  the  tutular 
saint  of  Hagerstown.  “Little  Heiskell,”  for  that 
is  his  name,  was  at  one  time  more  discussed  and 
created  a  greater  contention  than  any  other  matter 
within  the  town.  He  has  been  “buffeted  by 
Boreas”  and  has  pointed  out  the  direction  of  the 
wind  to  the  people  for  more  than  a  century.  Af¬ 
ter  Hagerstown  became  a  county  seat  the  first 
desire  of  the  people, after  having  a  Court  House 
was  to  have  a  Market  House.  The  two  went  along 
together.  The  Court  House  which  was  sixty  feet 
square,  was  perched  upon  pillars  in  the  midst  of 
the  Public  Square  leaving  a  large  open  space  below. 
This  was  the  Market  space.  On  one  side  of  the 
Court  House  wall  was  a  bell  which  rang  out  at 
sunrise  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  the  market 
days  and  upon  a  rod  which  surmounted  the  roof 
of  the  building  “Little  Heiskell”  revolved  in  obe- 
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dience  to  the  wind  just  as  he  does  today.  After 
the  building  of  a  new  Court  House  had  been  de¬ 
termined  upon  it  also  became  necessary  to  take 
steps  to  procure  a  new  Market  House  for  the  old 
building  had  to  be  demolished.  An  Act  having 
this  object,  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  December  1818.  In  the  Act  Peter  Seibert,  Jo¬ 
seph  Gabby  and  Henry  Shalt'er  were  commissioned 
to  buy  a  lot  near  the  Square  and  to  build  a  Mar¬ 
ket  House  upon  it,  and  the  Moderator  and  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  town  were  empowered  to  levy  for 
the  necessary  funds  or  to  borrow  them  at  a  rate 
of  interest  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent.  The  old 
Court  House  was  ordered  to  be  demolished  as  soon 
as  the  new  one  should  have  been  completed.  The 
materials  of  the  old  building  were  given  to  the 
town  to  be  used  in  the  new  building  or  to  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  payment  of  it. 
This  bill  was  in  response  to  a  petition  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  presented  by  the  Washington  County  del¬ 
egation.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
for  the  Market  House,  but  the  end  was  a  long  way 
off.  The  first  serious  difficulty  encountered  by  the 
Commissioners  was  procuring  a  suitable  lot  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  lot  was  selected  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  but  they  could  not  agree  with  the  owner  for 
a  price.  So  condemnation  was  resorted  to.  But 
the  price  fixed  by  the  jury  was  deemed  by  the  town 
authorities  too  extravagantly  high  and  far  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  town  to  pay.  So  the  matter  rest¬ 
ed  in  abeyance  for  another  year  when  additional 
legislation  was  obtained.  Under  this  authority 
in  September  1820,  a  new  Commission,  consisting 
of  Frisby  Tilghman,  William  0.  Sprigg  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Fitzhugh  was  formed.  These  Commis¬ 
sioners  succeeded  in  buying  the  lot  on  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Franklin  and  Potomac  streets,  a 
full  lot  fronting  eighty-two  feet  on  Potomac  and 
running  back  two  hundred  and  forty  on  Franklin 
street.  The  price  paid  was  one  thousand  dollars. 
On  December  25,  1821,  the  Town  Commissioners 
adirertised  for  sale  the  east  end  of  this  lot  which 
was  described  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long' 
and  eighty-two  wide  and  that  if  application  was 
not  made  before  the  29th  of  that  month,  it  would 
be  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  Town  furnished 
the  materials  to  erect  the  buildings  and  advertised 
for  proposals  to  do  the  work  in  December  1821, 
George  Brumbaugh  being  the  town  clerk.  About 
this  time  the  plan  of  placing  a  Town  Hall  and  a 
Masonic  Hall  for  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge  No.  33,  over 
the  Market  House  was  first;  suggested  and  the  Leg¬ 


islature  in  1822  granted  the  necessary  power.  On 
St.  John’s  day,  June  24,  1822,  the  corner  stone 
of  the  new  building  was  laid  amid  imposing  cere¬ 
monies,  preparations  for  which  had  been  in  active 
progress  for  weeks.  The  arrangements  were  in 
the  hands  of  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge  and  their  commit¬ 
tee  was  composed  of  Samuel  Ringgold,  Otho  Hol¬ 
land  Williams,  Henry  Lewis,  William  Price,  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Bell,  George  F.  Kreps  and  Samuel  Rohrer. 
Masons  from  all  the  neighboring  towns  and  cities 
constituting  a  great  number  were  in  attendance. 
They  formed  in  a  procession  at  the  Court  House 
and  marched  to  the  site  of  the  building  preceded 
by  a  choir,  singing  “Hail  Mystic  Art !”  The 

Masons  were  clad  in  black  or  blue  coats  and  panta¬ 
loons,  white  waist  coats,  black  hats,  white 

gloves  and  wore  their  aprons  and  sashes.  Upon 

arriving  at  the  stone  prayer  was  offered  by  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  an  oration  was  delivered  and  then 
the  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone  was  performed. 
The  procession  then  moved  to  the  German  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  where  services  were  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  the  pastor  of  the  church 
and  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Clark 
of  Greencastle.  After  leaving  the  church  the  pro¬ 
cession  returned  to  the  Court  House  and  was  then 
dismissed.  An  elaborate  dinner  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  Wabash  Spring,  a  great  picnic  resort 
a  short  distance  from  town  on  the  Funkstown 
road.  A  great  many  articles  and  papers  were  de¬ 
posited  in  the  corner  stone  and  are  there  in  safety 
to  this  day.  “for  the  inspection,  perhaps  of  future 
ages.”  Among  the  other  papers  is  a  list  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge,  officers 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland,  the  names  of  the 
President  and  Cabinet,  the  officers  of  the  State 
and  County  and  of  the  various  local  institutions 
of  the  town,  names  of  the  ministers  and  church 
officers,  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  various  Masonic  doc¬ 
uments,  Constitution  of  the  Female  Society  for  In¬ 
structing  Poor  Children,  copy  of  the  oration  de¬ 
livered  at  the  laying  of  the  stone,  impressions  of 
the  first  engravings  of  bank  notes,  issued  by  the 
Hagerstown  Bank,  notes  of  the  Bank  in  circula¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  coins,  foreign  coins,  presented  by  Mr. 
Rohrer,  newspaper  and  almanacs,  census  of  Ha¬ 
gerstown.  2,757  inhabitants,  of  Washington  County 
23,065.  The  market  was  moved  to  the  new  Mar¬ 
ket  House  in  December  1822  although  the  build¬ 
ing  was  not  finally  completed  until  nearly  two 
years  later.  About  the  same  time  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  the  Court  House  to  take  subscrip- 
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tions  to  place  a  town  clock  in  the  cupola  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  cost  would  be  about  a 
thousand  dollars.  But  the  town  authorities  later 
on  employed.  Arthur  Johnson,  a  skillful  clock 
maker  of  the  town,  residing  on  West  Washington 
street  to  make  the  clock.  It  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  work  and  bears  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the 
maker  as  do  the  tall  corner  clocks  Still  standing  in 
many  of  the  houses  of  Washington  County,  The 
Mayor  and  Council  were  empowered  by  an  Act 
of  Assembly  passed  in  1833  to  levy  a  sum  of 
money  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  to  pay 
for  the  clock.  For  several  months  during  the 
spring- and  summer  of  1833  the  town  was  in  an 
uproar  over  “Little  Heiskell.”  In  the  contract 
between  the  Moderator  and  Commissioners  of  the 
town  and  the  Masons  under  which  the  latter  eseet- 
0  their  lodge  over  the  Market  House,  it  was  set 
forth  that  the  work  should  be  done  according  to 
the  specifications  then  agreed  upon  and  submitted. 
Those  specifications  showed  a  Masonic  square  and 
compass  for  a  weather  vane  upon  the  cupola  and 
the  square  and  compfcS  were  accordingly  placed 
there.  Immediately  there  was  a  great  outcry. 
The  newspapers  were  filled  with  indignant  and 
excited  protests.  Correspondents  protested  against 
the  symbols  of  Masonry  and  begged  that  “our  good 
little  friend  I  basket”’  be  elevated  to  the  promi¬ 
nent  and  important  position  at  the  summit  of  the' 
Market  House.  “It  is  he  who  has  buffetted  old 
Boreas  and  told  us  which  way  the  wind  has  blown 
for  many  years.”  They  suggested  as  a  compro¬ 
mise  with  the  Masons,  that  little  Heiskell  be  in¬ 
vested  with  an  apron,  embellished  if  they  please 
with  the  square  and  compass.  The  Masons  did 
not  fail  to  reply  and  the  papers  were  filled  with 
many  sarcastic  shafts  directed  at  the  Moderator 
and  Commissioners,  but  these  worthy  officials  re¬ 
garded  the  public  clamor  and  the  square  and  com¬ 
pass  were  ordered  down  and  Little  Heiskell  rein¬ 
stated  in  his  lofty  station  as  overseer  of  the  town. 
In  1880,  the  Odd  Fellows  who  had  purchased  the 
rights  of  the  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge  in  the  east  wing 
of  the  Market  House,  raised  that  portion  of  the 
building  and  the  corner  tower  another  story  in 
height  and  the  town  erected  a  much  higher  cupola 
which  elevated  the  town  clock  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  pavement.  This,,  it  was  decided, 
would  necessitate  the  removal  of  Little  Heiskell 
but  the  suggestion  was  met  by  determined  oppo¬ 
sition. from  the  people.  The  newspapers  contained 
many  protests  against  sitefi  vandalism,  petitions 


were  signed  and  a  public  meeting  was  threatened 
when  the  Council  gave  way  and  ordered  the  little 
soldier  to  be  reinstated  after  receiving  a  fresh 
uniform  of  gold  leaf.  When  it  was  taken  down 
it  was  found  that  the  figure  had  been  greatly  injur¬ 
ed  by  rust  and  that  during  the  war  a  musket  ball 
had  passed  through  it  and  several  others  had  den¬ 
ted  it.  After  Little  Heiskell  had  been  restored  the 
money  for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  ex¬ 
hausted  and  in  December  1823  the  Legislature 
was  called  upon  to  authorize  the  town  to  raise  more 
money  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  At  the 
dedication  of  the  new  hall  which  took  place  St. 
John’s  day,  June  24th,  1824,  three  hundred  Ma¬ 
sons  were  present  and  the  ceremonies  were  after 
an  ancient  and  solemn  form.  Frisby  Tilghman, 
Otho  H.  Williams,  Thomas  Kennedy,  Wm.  D.  Bell, 
Win.  Hammond,  Henry  Lewis,  George  Brumbaugh 
were  the  committee.  The  religious  services  were 
conducted  at  the  Lutheran  Church  by  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Kurtz,  and  an  oration  was  delivered  by 
Col.  B.  C.  Howard  the  Grand  Master  of  Maryland. 
In  the  procession,  besides  the  three  hundred  Ma¬ 
sons,  were  the  clergymen  of  the  town  and  five  com¬ 
panies  of  militia — the  American  Blues,  Washing¬ 
ton  Huzzars,  Union  Guards,  Washington  Yeagers 
and  Warren  Rifle  Corps.  During  the  war  the  use 
of  the  Market  House  was  discontinued  and  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  there  was  no  public  market 
in  Hagerstown  for  the  only  time  since  1716.  The 
citizens  were  supplied  with  marketing  from  wag¬ 
ons  which  drove  from  house  to  house.  Among 
these  street  vendors  the  most  famous  and  best 
known  for  many  years  was  “Bob”  Warner, 
whose  stentorian  voice  as  he  shouted  out  a  list  of 
his  wares  could  be  heard  over  the  greater  part  of 
■the  town.  In  1875  the  Market  House  was  enlarg¬ 
ed  and  improved  and  the  public  market,  three  days 
in  the  week,  was  revived.  The  proposition  to  re¬ 
establish  it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  many  citizens 
who  had  become  accustomed  to  this  street  service, 
and  by  merchants  who  feared  it  would  injure  the 
business  of  the  town  to  place  restrictions  upon  toe 
sale  of  country  produce.  But  these  objections 
were  overruled  and  the  market  has  been  improv¬ 
ing  each  year  and  growing  in  public  favor  until 
now  it  has  become  one  of  the  features  of  the  town 
at  which  citizens  “point  with  pride.” 

The  excitement  over  Little  Heiskell  in  1823, 
gave  place  to  another  and  much  more  important 
one,  which  involved  the  whole  State,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  wiih  interest  in  all  sections  of  the  Union. 
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Under  the  original  Constitution  of  Maryland, 
which  was  still  in  force  at  that  time,  Jews  were 
debarred  from  the  privilege  of  holding  office  by 
the  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Christian  religion 
which  all  officials  were  compelled  to  make  when 
they  took  the  oath  of  office.  In  the  Legislature 
at  the  session  of  1818,  and  again  in  1823,  Mr. 
Thomas  Kennedy,  a  member  from  Washington 
County,  introduced  a  bill  to  remove  the  political 
disabilities  of  the  Jews  and  to  grant  them  the 
same  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States — in  other  words, 
to  do  away  with  all  distinction  between  Jew  and 
Christian  before  the  law.  This  bill  was  defeated 
in  1818.  After  Mr.  Kennedy’s  return  home  in 
1818,  he  was  bitterly  assailed  then  as  being  "'‘an 
enemy  of  Christianity,”  a  “Judas  Iscariot,”  “one- 
half  Jew  and  the  other  half  not  a  Christian,”  and 
“if  he  should,  be  re-elected  he  would  renew  his 
shameful  attack  upon  the  Christian  religion.” 
But  at  this  election  the  religious  fervor  of  the 
people  had  not  been  aroused  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  re-elected.  In  1822  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
slender  majority.  Under  the  Constitution  it  had 
to  be  approved  by  the  next  Legislature  before  be¬ 
coming  operative;  it  therefore  became  the  issue 
before  the  people  at  the  election  for  members  of 
the  Assembly  in  1823.  All  other  questions  were 
lost  sight  of,  and  even  the  Canal  was  forgotten.  A 
perfect  frenzy  seized  upon  the  people.  Ten  men 
were  ready  to  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that 
was  a  Jew,  but  with  an  entirely  different  motive 
from  that  suggested  by  the  Prophet.  In  one  issue 
of  the  Torch  Light  there  were  no  less  than  four¬ 
teen  different  articles,  written  -with  a  degree  of  in¬ 
temperance  which  we  in  our  day  find  it  hard  to 
understand.  “A  Christian  Voter”  asks  the  people 
of  Maryland  whether  they  wish  to  strike  from  our 
laws  the  last  clause  which  declares  our  profession 
of  Christianity.  To  pass  this  bill  would  encour¬ 
age  Turks,  Jews,  Pagans  and  Infidels.  It  would 
sap  the  foundations  of  all  we  hold  dear.  “A  Na¬ 
tive  of  Marjdand”  declares  that  all  the  twelve  mill¬ 
ions  of  this  persecuted  race  which  are  scattered 
abroad  throughout  the  whole  earth,  are  welcome 
to  come  to  our  country.  We  will  be  friends  with 


them.  We  will  give  them  anything  but  our  coun¬ 
try.  We  cannot  make  them  masters  over  us.  But 
the  most  conspicuous  and  violent  in  his  opposition 
to  the  Jew  Bill  was -Benjamin  Galloway.  This 
eccentric  gentleman  headed  the  “Christian”  ticket, 
and  along  with  him  on  the  same  ticket  were  Jo¬ 
seph  Gabby,  Joseph  I.  Merrick  and  James  H. 
Bowles.  But  Galloway  conducted  the  campaign 
in  the  newspapers.  This  bill  was  an  assault  upon 
the  Christian  religion.  He  had  voted  against  it 
in  the  legislature  at  the  last  session  as  a  bill  to 
promote  infidelity.  The  father  of  the  bill,  Thomas 
Kennedy,  was  not  a  native  of  Maryland,  but  of 
Scotland — a  country  where  infidelity  had  made 
more  progress  than  in  any  other  country.  The 
approaching  election,  he  said,  would  solve  a  doubt 
which  has  been  raised  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
believers  in  the  divinity  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  whether  Christianity  or 
Unitarianism  has  more  supporters  in  Washington 
county.  He  did  not  wish  the  support  of  any  Jews, 
Deists,  Mahometans  or  Unitarians,  but  he  wanted 
every  Christian  to  go  forward  and  uphold  the 
Christian  religion.”  Of  course  the  other  side  was 
heard  from  and  replied  in  language  equally  vigor¬ 
ous  but  not  so  abusive.  The  Jew  Bill  ticket  was 
composed  of  Thomas  Kennedy,  Ignatius  Drury, 
T.  B.  Hall  and  Thomas  Kellar.  In  all  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  county  a  religious  frenzy  took  possess¬ 
ion  of  the  people.  The  eight  candidates  were  in¬ 
vited  to  a  “spouting”  at  the  Cold  Spring,  there  to 
give  their  views  in  addresses  to  the  people  of  the 
County  who  would  be  gathered  there  to  hear  them 
and  decide  between  them.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  Jew  Bill  ticket  had  reason  and 
•right  and  justice  on  their  side.  But  the  people 
were  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  reason.  The  “Chris¬ 
tian”  ticket  was  elected’  by  a  vote  of  almost  two  to 
one.  The  National  Intelligencer  attributed  the 
distressing  result  to  a  religious  excitement  which 
had  been  artfully  fomented  by  misrepresenting 
the  Jew  Bill.  Washington  County  was  therefore 
represented  in  the  Legislature  by  four  opponents 
to  the  measure,  which  one  of  her  delegates  had  the 
honor  to  introduce  at  the  former  session.* 

But  one  who  was  closely  identified  with  the 


*The  text  of  the  law  as  published  in  1825  is  as 
follows: 

An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  Jews  in  Maryland. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Maryland,  That  every  citizen  of  this  state  pro¬ 
fessing  the  Jewish  religion,  and  who  shall  hereafter 


be  appointed  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the 
state  of  Maryland,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  oaths 
required  to  be  taken  by  the  constitution  and  law3 
of  the  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  make  and 
subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  belief  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  in  the  stead  of 
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county.  John  Van  Lear  McMahon,  then  a  rising 
young  lawyer  representing  Allegany  county,  car¬ 
ried  on  to  completion  the  work  which  Thomas 
Kennedy  had  begun.  In  the  session  of  1824,  Mr. 
McMahon  delivered  a  speech  of  five  hours  dur¬ 
ation  on  this  subject,  and  it  has  come  down  to  us 
as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  speeches 
ever  made  within  the  walls  of  the  old  State  House. 
In  1825  the  bill  was  again  passed  and  in  1826 
Mr.  Kennedy  brought  in  a  bill  to  confirm  it.  Mr. 
Galloway  endeavored  to  raise  the  Jew  issue  at  sub¬ 
sequent  elections,  but  the  people  had  recovered 
their  reason  and  would  listen  to  him  no  longer. 

Thomas  Kennedy  was  the  son  of  William  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  Paisley,  Scotland.  He  left  home  when  a 
boy.  April  18,  1796  and  embarked  at  Port  Glasgow 
in  the  ship  Brittania,  bound  for  Georgetown  on  the 
Potomac  river.  His  motive  in  leaving  home  seems 
to  have  been  a  romantic  desire  to  live  in  the  “land 
of  freedom.”  His  brother  Matthew  had  already 
gone  to  America  a  good  many  years  before.  For 
twelve  years  no  hews  had  been  received  from  him 
and  his  parents  supposed  lie  was  dead,  but  in  1795 
a  stranger  brought  a  letter  from  him,  then  a  year 
old.  giving  a  good  account  of  himself  and  his  pros¬ 
pects.  in  America.  His  brother  John  sailed  from 
Port  Glasgow  a  few  clays  before  Thomas  left  and 
landed  in  New  Y'ork  the  day  Thomas  landed  at 
Georgetown.  The  voyage  consumed  thirty-eight 
days.  As  the  Brittania  let  go  her  anchors  at 
Georgetown  on  the  28th  of  May  her  guns  were 
fired.  This  brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
clown  to  the  waler  side.  Kennedy  was  the  first  of 
the  passengers  to  jump  from  the  captain’s  jollf 
boat  upon  the  shore  glad,  as  he  says  in  his  journal, 
“glad  once  more  to  tread  on  solid  ground — and 
that  too  in  the  land  of  liberty.”  As  he  landed  a 
tall  man  accosted  him  and  asked  where  the  vessel 
*i!Bs  from.  He  understood  the  man  to  ask  where  he 
was  from  and  answered  “from  Paisley.”  The 
stranger  then  with  great  eagerness  inquired  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  his  name.  “And  while  he  was  speaking 
to  rue.”  continues  the  journal,  “I  thought  fortune 


the  declaration  now  required  by  the  constitution  and 
form  of  government  of  this  State. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  several  clauses 
and  sections  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  constitu¬ 
tion  and  form  of  government,  and  every  part  of  any 
law  of  this  state  contrary  to  the  .provisions  of  this 
act,  so  far  as  regards  the  sect  of  people  aforesaid, 
shall  he,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
repealed  and  annulled  on  the  confirmation  hereof. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  this  act  shall  be 


had  brought  to  me  my  brother  Matthew  whom  1  had 
not  seen  for  eleven  years,  and  on  that  supposition 
1  told  him  I  thought  I  knew  him  and  then  let  him 
know  my  name  ;  but  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
persuade  him  I  was  his  youngest  brother  (for  the 
said  person  was  indeed  the  same  I  supposed.) 
The  mutual  happiness  caused  by  this  meeting  can 
be  easier  conceived  than  described.  Thomas 
then  went  to  his  brother’s  house,  which  was  in 
Georgetown  and  became  acquainted  with  his  fam¬ 
ily,  a  wife  and  child.  “After  drinking  some  re¬ 
publican  whiskey,  I  sat  down  to  dinner  and  feast¬ 
ed  on  some  wholesome  fare,  the  product  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  began  first  of  all  with  luncheon  made  of 
Indian  meal  and  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Poan.”  In  the  afternoon  he  went  through  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  the  following  Sunday  crossed  Rock  Creek 
to  view  the  Federal  City,  Washington.  Washing¬ 
ton  was  then  a  wilderness.  The  only  buildings 
completed  were  a  row  Lnown  as  the  “six  building.” 
The  President’s  House  and  Capitol  were  begun 
but  were  not  yet  under  roof.  One  grog  shop  was 
in  a  temporary  shed  near  the  White  House  and 
that  was  all  of  Washington  just  112  years 
ago.  Kennedy  soon  obtained  employment  as  book 
keeper,  first  for  a  merchant  in  Georgetown  and 
then  for  the  building  of  the  bridges  across  the  Po¬ 
tomac  at  Little  Falls,  and  later  on  for  the  Poto¬ 
mac  Navigation  Company.  Whilst  in  the  latter 
employment  he  met  .Miss  Rosamond  Thomas  of 
Frederick  -who  was  visiting  near  the  Great  Falls 
and  after  a  few  years  married  her.  In  1797  he 
removed  to  Washington  County  and  engaged  in 
the  flour  trade  on  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport 
and  owned  the  first  boat  that  passed  through  the 
locks  at  Great  Falls.  In  1815  he  published  a 
small  volume  of  poems.  In  1817  and  in  the  then 
succeeding  years  and  again  in  1822  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Delegates.  In  1821  he  was 
defeated  by  Casper  Wever  by  reason  of  a  division 
of  the  republican  vote.  In  1822  he  secured  the 
passage  of  the  “Jew  bill”  and  for  this  reason  he 
was  defeated  at  the  next  two  elections.  In  1825 


confirmed  by  the  general  assembly  ot  Maryland  after 
the  next  election  of  delegates,  in  the  first  session 
after  such  new  election,  as  the  constitution  and  form 
of  government  direct,  in  such  case  this  act  and  the 
alterations  of  the  said  constitution  &  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  shall  constitute  and  be  valid  as  a  part  of 
the  said  constitution  and  form  of  government,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  any  thing  therein  contained 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


Residence  of  P.  Napoleon  Brumbaugb,  Hagerstown, 
Built  in  1746. 
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he  went  back  and  the  Jew  bill  became  a  law. 
For  this  service  to  their  people  the  Israelites  were 
deeply  grateful  and  sent  him  a  number  of  hand¬ 
some  presents,  some  of  which  are  still  preserved 
by  his  family.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  Post¬ 
master  of  Hagerstown  which  positon  he  resigned 
the  following  year  to  go  to  the  State  Senate.  He 
died  during  the  cholera  epidemic. 

The  Cold  Spring,  where  the  discussion  of  the 
Jew  hill  took  place  was  near  the  southern  outskirts 
of  Hagerstown,  on  the  beautiful  property  owned 
for  many  years  by  the  late  John  H.  Heyser.  It 
was  for  many  years  a  noted  resort  for  the  people 
of  the  town  and  a  favorite  place  for  eating  dinner, 
drinking  toasts  and  listening  to  orations  and 
reading  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the 
4th  of  July.  During  this  time  it  was  the  property 
of  Dr.  John  Reynolds,  who  got  it  from  his  wife, 
the  sister  of  Wm.  0.  Sprigg.  It  was  fixed  up  as 
a  regular  resort ;  bath-houses,  shower  baths  and 
hot  baths  were  there,  a  restaurant,  a  bar-room,  a 
ten-pin  alley  and  a  dancing  hall  were  carried  on 
for  the  delectation  of  visitors,  and  the  baths  were 
advertised  as  a  specific  for  rheumatism.  But  the 
principal  spring  in  the  county  was  the  Belinda 
Spring,  on  the  banks  of  the  Antietam,  a  mile  or 
two  from  Sharpsburg.  It  was  discovered  in  July, 
1821,  and  was  for  many  years  a  place  of  consider¬ 
able  resort.  Its  waters  unquestionably  have  min¬ 
eral  virtues  and  were  supposed  to  contain  sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  iron,  which  was  ad¬ 
vertised  as  very  efficacious  in  bilious  complaints, 
and  fully  equal  to  Bedford  Water.  A  tavern  was 
maintained  for  years,  grounds  were  laid  out  and 
walks  made  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Antietam. 
A  pleasure  boat  piled  on  the  waters  of  the  Potomac 
and  Antietam,  from  the  spring  to  Harper’s  Ferry, 
affording  visitors  an  opportunity  to  view  some  of 
the  grandest  scenery  in  America.  At  the  tavern, 
the  rates  were  six  dollars  a  week  and  half  that 
price  for  a  servant  or  a  horse.  Guests  could  use 
the  water  free  of  charge,  hut  others  had  to  pay 
a  dollar,  which  wp=  the  price  of  the  water  by  the 
barrel.  Warm  and  shower  baths  were  provided, 
and  some  seasons  a  theatrical  troupe  was  in  at¬ 
tendance  to  afford  amusement  to  the  guests. 
Among  the  visitors  at  this  spring  in  1825  or  1826, 
were  Judges  Wm.  B.  Rochester,  of  New  York, 
the  eldest  son  of  Nathaniel  Rochester,  and  Elias 
Glenn.  These  gentlemen  declared  themselves 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  waters.  In  1825,  Jacob 
B.  Gilbert  supposed  that  he  had  discovered  medic¬ 


inal  properties  in  a  spring,  which  he  named  the 
Paradise  Spring,  on  his  faun  three  miles  north  of 
Hagerstown,  on  the  great  road  leading  to  Wa;pMs- 
boro,  and  immediately  started  a  health  resort  in 
opposition  to  Belinda.  The  water,  he  said,  “w*8 
distinguished  from  all  other  waters,  and  contains 
neutral  and  metallic  salts  and  soda,  and  exerts 
a  cleansing  efficacy,  purifies  the  blood  and  is  tifee* 
tual  in  liver  and  pulmonary  complaints,  rheum¬ 
atism,  sores,  and  vertigo.  Applied  as  cold  baths, 
it  quickly  cures  nervous  troubles,  epilepsy,  bt. 
Vitus'  dance  and  distraction  of  the  mind.'’ 

But  the  most  popular  and  beautiful  resort  in 
the  county,  although  very  inaccessible,  was  the 
Black  Rock.  Here,  each  Independence  day  par¬ 
ties  would  gather  and  spread  sumptuous  repasts 
upon  the  beautiful  green  sward  which  surrounds 
the  spring.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  regularly  read  and  an  oration  was  delivered, 
which  was  sure  to  meet  with  a  hearty  reception  and 
vociferous  applause,  for  patriotism  was  stimulated 
by  an  abundant  ffilgjly  of  the  pure  honor  distilled 
from  Washington  county  rye  by  Washington  coun¬ 
ty  distilleries.  At  these,  and  all  other  social  gath¬ 
erings,  there  had  to  be  thirteen  regular  toasts,  to 
correspond  with  the  thirteen  original  States,  and 
after  these  had  been  drunk  with  becoming  fervor 
and  responded  to  hv  a  selected  orator,  volunteers 
were  in  order  and  they  were  proposed  and  drunk 
as  long  as  a  man  was  left  with  sufficient  sobriety 
to  guide  his  glass  to  his  lips.  Not  only  at  Black- 
Rock  were  these  celebrations  held.  There  was 
usually  one  m  each  of  the  election  districts  of  the 
county  and  always  one  at  the  Cold  Spring,  and 
frequently  at  the  taverns  in  Hagerstown.  Fcr 
several  years  about  IRS’,  the  Cave  at  Cavetown 
was  illuminated  and  used  for  a  kind  of  beer  gar¬ 
den,  and  several  4th  July  Celebrations  held  here. 
An  admission  fee  of  1 2  1-2  cents  was  charged.  The 
issue  of  the  newspapers  immediately  following  the: 
4th  of  July,  were  filled  with  bombastic  accounts 
of  these  various  celebrations  and  lists  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  and  volunteer  toasts  which  were  proposed. 

Patriotism  took  various  forms  a.  few  gener¬ 
ations  ago,  and  tiff  One  which  in  our  day  would  be 
regarded  as  the  most  eccentric  of  all  was  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  Washington  Monument  on  the  summit  of 
South  Mountain,  just  above  Boonsboro,  at  a  place 
then  known  as  Blue  Rocks.  It  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  artificial  object  in  our  county  and  can  be 
seen  from  almost  every  portion  of  the  valley.  No 
observant  stranger,  visiting  Hagerstown,  fails  to 
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inquire  what  ii  is,  and  but  ffcw  citizens  can  give 
any  satiMaetory  reph.  At  seven  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  July  4,  IMi,  a  party  of  men,  mostly 
laborers  and  mechanics,  met  in  the  public  square 
of  Boonsboro’  and  under  the  command  of  George 
I.  Hardy  marched  to  the  Blue  Rocks  with  the 
determination  to  spend  the  day  at  hard  labor 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
The  foundation  had  been  laid  the  day  before. 
All  set  to  work,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm, 
except  a  party  from  If  red  i  nek  County,  who  greatly 
incensed  the  patriots  by  standing  off  and  eating 
and  avoiding  work.  At  noon  the  Reverend  .Mr. 
Gingham,  of  RoonsteW',  an  aged  snrvivor  of  the 
Revolution,  delnercd  an  address  and  at  its  conclu¬ 
sion  a  cold  collation  was  spread.  “It  was  not  our 
object,"  says  the  leader,  in  narrating  the  history 
of  the  day  “it  was  not  ottt  object  to  gratify  our 
pampered  appetites,  consequently  no  sumptuous 
arrangements  had  teen  made,  neither  were  toasts 
prepared  for  the  occasion.”  This  latter  was  a 
self  denial  which,  it  was  likely,  was  unattained  at 
any  celebration  of  the  times.  It  enabled  the  writer 
to  boast  that  the  whole  party  returned  sober  to 
then  homes.  They  “enjoyed  a  more  heartfelt 
satisfaction  in  partaking  of  their  simple  fare,  than 
the  most  costly  or  highly  .sgasoned  dishes  could 
have  afforded.  Oitr  thoughts  and  food  were  both 
highly  seasoned  in  the  contemplation  of  our  work.” 
The  monument  was  fifty-four  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  at  its  base  and  on  this  day  was  raised  to  a 
hemht  of  fifteen  feet.  The  wall  is  composed  of 
huge  rtQn.cs,  A  flight  of  slept  tuns  through  the 
pile  to  the  summit,  from  which  a  magnificent  view 
is  spread  out  at  the  flit  of  the  spectator.  A  pan¬ 
orama  of  lawns  and  villages,  the  fertile  fields  and 
mountain  summits  of  three  counties,  and  the  Poto¬ 
mac:  winding  its  tortnujjg®  course  amongst  them. 
On  tire  side  of  the  monument  pointing  west  a 
white  marble  slab  was  placed,  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion:  “Ere :ti'd  to  the  memory  of  Washington, 
July  4,  by  citizens,  of  Boonsborough.”  As 

this  slab  was  placed  three  revolutionary  soldiers 
ascended  the  monument  and  fired  threw  rounds  of 
Hitistefiry  from  the  top.  “As  it  teas  raised  in  much 
baste,”  continues  the  grandiloquent  patriot,  from 
win  '<•  account  this  sketch  is  taken,  “all  cannot 
boast  the  regular  accuracy  of  perfect,  beauty ;  yet 
it  possesses  both  solidity  and  durability — two  im¬ 
portant  qualities.  It  Tut*  such  strength  as  I  think 
will  preserve  it  for  ages.  Though  rude  and  naked 
of  all  the  i  harms  of  ai<inl<  lure,  yet  there  is  an 


ever-blooming  spirit  diffused  even  through  the  dry 
walls  of  such  fabrics,  as  fully  supplies  the  want  of 
elegance.  We  do  not  calculate  that  it  will  give 
this  town  immortal  glory,  but  we  do  sincerely 
hope  that  it  will  lie  the  means  of  stirring  up  the 
fading  gratitude  of  the  people  and  bring  back  to 
their  forgetful  memories  in  fresh  and  glowing 
colors  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  gratitude  un¬ 
der  which  wo  are  placed,  both  to  God  and  man.” 
Nothing  can  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  great 
change  which  has  come  over  us  in  regard  to  sen¬ 
timental  patriotism,  than  this  incident.  It  would 
lie  a  task  too  great  for  Diogenes  with  his  lantern 
in  this  onr  clay  to  find  a  number  of  men  who  would 
be  willing  to  spend  their  holiday  in  heavy  work, 
upon  a  mountain  fop,  under  the  burning  rays  of 
the  vertical  sun  of  July,  Many  years  afterwards, 
through  the  interest  of  the  widow  of  Admiral 
1%ldgTi'n.  who  had  her  summer  residence  in  the 
mountain  pass  just,  below  the  monument,  it  was 
restored  and  improved  and  an  awning  placed  to 
shelter  visitors'  from  the  sun  as  they  sit  upon  the 
summit  and  enjoy  the  magnificent  view. 

This  enterprise  suggested  another  of  the  same 
kind.  Whan  President  Harrison  died,  a  party  of 
gentlemen  of  Llgg-erstown  asseniMgd  at  Black  Rock 
to  erect  to  his  memory  a  monument  like  the  one 
above  Boonsboro.  It  never  progressed  very  far, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  remnant  of  it  is 
left.  In  1  s v  1 .  about  the  time  the  Court  and  Mar¬ 
ket  House  w,i'  rcmo\ed  from  the  Public  Square,  it 
had  been  suggested  that  a  monument  to  Washing¬ 
ton  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
but  nothing  was  done. 

But  the  most  imposing  celebration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  day  which  ever  took  place  in  our  county, 
even  more  than  the  one  fifty  years  later,  was  that 
which  occurred  in  Hagerstown  and  in  each  of  the 
several  districts'  in  ls7£j— fha  semi-centennial  of 
the  1  Iceland  ion.  The  day  was  ushered  in  by  the 
rattling  of  musketry  and  the  booming  of  cannon, 
with  which  latter  artillery  Hagerstown  Was  always 
supplied,  until  i  he  two  burst  in  18SA  as  we  shall 

.  hereafter.  Every  kind  of  implement  which 

could  produce  a  noise  was  brought  into  service, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  were  drowned  by  the  in¬ 
cessant  roll  of  the  kettle-drums.  The  Warren 
Kifle  Company  paraded  through  the  streets  and  a 
procession  marched  to  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
tisteni  (1  to  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lemon.  Of 
course,  the  day  would  wot  have  been  complete  with¬ 
out  the  irtfirtSi  ¥o  from  the  church  a  large  party 
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marched  to  Newcomer’s  Tavern,  afterwards  the 
Antietam  House  and  now  the  site:  of  the  Hotel 
Hamilton,  where  an  elaborate  banquet  was  served. 
Col.  Henry  Leu  is  presided,  and  a  long  list  of 
toasts,  commensurate  wife  the  importance  of  t’ic 
occasion,  was  duly  honored. 

The  festivities  of  the  time  were  soon  changed, 
however,  into  mourning,  for  the  news  came  that 
upon  this  eventful  day,  the  great  statesman  whose 
hand  fifty  years  before,  had  penned  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  had  died  and  that  on  the 
same  day  his  great  political  adversary,  John  Ad¬ 
ams,  the  second  President  of  the  United  States, 
liad  joined  him  in  the  land  of  spirits.  Immedi¬ 
ately  meetings  were  held  and  resolutions  adopted 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Court  House  in  Hagerstown  the  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  county  were  requested  to  preach  sermons 
suggested  by  the  occasion  and  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  were  asked  to  read  obituary  notices  to  their 
papils.  The  church  bells  were  all  set  tolling  and 
a  memorial  service  was  held  in  the  Lutheran 
Church*— the  Reverend  Mr.  Fullerton  and  the 
Iievutvmi  Mr.  Euthrauff  officiating.  Wm.  Trice 
delivered  an  eulogiuin  upon  the  distinguished  dead, 
and  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Reed.  AH  the  churches  were  draped  in 
mourning.  Stores  and.  shops  were  closed  from  10 
to  2  o’clock  find,  ’all  business  was  suspended  whilst 
a  solemn  procession  moved  through  the  streets  of 
the  town.  In  the  ranks  of  this  procession  were 
men  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  including  the 
children  from  all  the  schools  of  the  town.  But 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  procession  was  a 
little  band  of  feeble  old  men,  survivors  of  the 
heroes  who  had  fought  through  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  more  than  forty  year®,  before.  Some 
of  these  veterans  had  fought  through  more  than 
one  war  and,  among  these  was  Captain  William 
Lewis. 

William  Lewis  was  horn  in  178®, s  and  was  a 


young  man  when  he  entered  the  army  under  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  private.  His  gallantry  attracted  the 
attention  of  that  great  commander-in-chief,  who 
presented  him  with  a  captain’s  commission.  He 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Brandywine,  Germantown,  Monmouth,  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  skirmishes.  After  he  was  mustered  out  of 
service  he  came  to  Hagerstown  and  remained 
here  as  a  quiet  citizen  until  the  Indian  war  broke 
out.  His  services  were  again  enlisted,  and  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  recruiting  station  which  was 
established  in  Hagerstown  and  maintained  here 
for  several  years. 

This  important  service  of  discipling  the  troops 
he  performed,  with  great  credit  and  success.  It 
was  during  his  stay  in  Hagerstown  that  the  Whis¬ 
key  Insurrection  broke  out  and  he  assisted  the 
authorities  in  restoring  order.  He  escaped  the  St. 
Clair’s  disastrous  campaign,  but  marched  with 
General  Anthony  Wayne  in  1793  to  the  Miami, 
and  did  gallant  service  in  that  campaign.  In 
1826,  when  he  marched  with  his  fellow  veterans 
in  the  procession  just  mentioned,  he  had  become 
very  poor  and  lost  his  health  and  his  eyesight. 
That  year  Thomas  Kennedy  offered  a  resolution 
in  the  Legislature  granting  Capt.  Lewis  the  pay 
of  a  retired  captain  but  he  did  not  live  long  to 
enjoy  it,  for  he  died  on  ,  the  nineteenth 
of  March  1S27,  beloved  and  revered  as  a  patriot 
and  a  valiant  soldier.  In  1808  his  daughter  Eliz¬ 
abeth  married  Captain  George  Shryock,  who  also 
fought  for  his  country  in  the  war  of  1812,  as  Cap¬ 
tain  in  Ragan’s  Regiment,  and  who  died  in  1S72, 
at  the  great  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  The  family 
of  George  Shryock  was  a  remarkable  one.  He  was 
one  of  eleven  children  born  to  John  and  Mary 
Teagarden  Shryock.  Seven,  of  these  lived  beyond 
the  age  of  eighty  years.  The  family  resided  on 
the  Manor  until  1787,  when  they  came  to  Hag¬ 
erstown  and  lived  on  Franklin  street,  opposite  the 
Oak  Spring. 


CHAPTER  XII 


0  N  1820  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Leg- 

Pl  islature  to  have  the  elections  in  the  sec- 

ond  election  district  held  in  Williams¬ 
port.  That  had  been  the  place  of  hold¬ 
ing  elections  in  that  district  when  the  County 
was  first  divided  into  five  election  districts. 
But  in  1801  an  Act  of  Assembly  was  passed 

appointing  a  commission  composed  of  William 

Heyser,  Henry  Ankeney  and  Frisby  Tilghman 
to  make  alterations  in  the  lines  of  some  of  the 
districts.  Among  the  changes  made  by  this  com- 
misson  was  the  removal  of  the  polls  of  the  second 
district  from  Williamsport  to  Langley’s  Tavern. 
In  1820  the  Senate  passed  an  Act  authorizing  the 
elections  to  be  held  at  Williamsport  and  creating 
an  additional  polling  place  at  Boonsboro.  This 
bill  the  House  of  Delegates  rejected.  Instead  of 
this  a  bill  was  passed  by  both  houses  dividing  the 
County  into  seven  election  districts  and  fixing  Wil¬ 
liamsport  as  the  polling  place  for  No.  2,  Boons¬ 
boro  for  No.  6  and  Cavetown  for  No.  7.  This  Act 
took  effect  in  1821.  Under  its  authority  the  Levy 
Court  in  1822  appointed  John  Blackford,  Daniel 
Rench,  Daniel  Schnebly,  John  Bowles,  William 
Yates,  Henry  Locher  and  William  Gabby  to  lay 
out  the  districts.  This  commission  met  at  the 
Court  House  and  organized  in  May  1822,  This 
was  a  time  of  great  activity  in  building  churches 
and  in  religious  matters  generally.  In  October 
1820  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  of  the  United  States  assembled  in 
Hagerstown.  Christmas  1819  a  number  of  citi¬ 
zens  met  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Sharpsburg,  and 
formed  the  Episcopal  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
Christian  knowledge.  Isaac  S.  White  was  the 


President,  and  Samuel  Knode,  secretary.  A  Ger¬ 
man  Lutheran  Church  at  Williamsport  was  con¬ 
secrated  July  30,  1820.  Addresses  were  made  in 
the  German  and  English  languages.  On  the  27th 
of  May,  1822,  the  corner  stone  of  a  Lutheran 
Church  was  laid  in  Smithsburg.  The  sermons 
upon  this  occasion  also  were  in  two  languages. 
A  few  weeks  later,  on  May  27,  the  corner  stone  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Salem  Reformed  Church, 
at  Fisher’s,  three  miles  from  Hagerstown,  was 
laid.  This  church  was  consecrated  June  8,  1823. 
Beginning  in  1825  for  several  years  there  was  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  have  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  established  in  Hagerstown. 
Citizens  of  Boonsborough  also  urged  that  it  be 
placed  in  that  healthful  and  beautiful  place.  May 
12,  1827,  the  Methodist  Church  in  Hagerstown  was 
dedicated  with  imposing  ceremonies  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  large  congregations.  Sermons  were 
preached  by  Bishops  Soule  and  M’Kendree.  Not 
long  before  this  the  Presbyterians  had  erected  the 
church  on  South  Potomac  street  which  after  the 
beautiful  stone  church  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Prospect  streets  was  built,  was  sold  to  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Christian  Church  which  now 
possesses  it.  The  new  Episcopal  Church  had  just 
been  completed  and  the  Catholic  congregation 
were  engaged  in  building  what  was  then  the  lar¬ 
gest  church  in  the  town.  In  August  8,  1827, the 
corner  stone  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in 
Cavetown  was  laid.  This  building  was  in  the 
charge  of  a  committee  composed  of  Jacob  Lambert, 
Daniel  Hewett,  Henry  Lyday,  George  Cauliflower 
and  William  Kreps. 

The  census  of  1820  showed  that  Hagerstown 
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had  2,S§fi  inhabitants  of  whom  400  were  colored. 
Williamsport  had  827,  Eunkstown  533,  Sharps- 
burg,  650,  llfiKsiek  271.  Engaged  in  manufac¬ 
turing.  Hagerstown  had  404,  Williamsport  111, 
Slnirpsilntrg  108  and  Hancock  44.  Boonsborough 

then  too  small  a  village  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  separately.  But  it  had  a  school  which  had 
a  capacity  of  a  hundred  pupils.  Two  branches 
were  taught  to  each  scholar  and  the  price  of  tuition 
was  from  $1  to  $3  per  quarter.  The  inducements 
held  out  to  pupils  were  the  delightful  and  healthy 
location  of  the  village  and  the  morality  of  the 
villagers.  The  first  sale  of  lot®  in  Clearspring  did 
not  occur  until  1J4S.2.  Three  years  later  it  had 
forty-seven  dwellings,  four  stores,  three  taverns, 
two  doctors'  shops,  a  school  house  and  a  postoffice. 
Its  population  numbered  290  including  many  me¬ 
chanics — wheel  wrights.  wagon  makers,  saddlers, 
tanners,  blacksmiths,  carpenters  and  masons.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  place  was  occasioned  by  the 
traffic  on  the  turnpike  which  was  then  just  attain¬ 
ing  large  proportions. 

The  congratulations  of  the  people  of  Hagers¬ 
town  upon  the  improved  prospects  of  their  town, 
were  somewhat  lessened  hy  the  condition  of  the 
streets.  These  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse 
until  they  became  intolerable.  The  lottery  scheme 
had  accomplished  but  little  and  it  was  complained 
that  whilst  a  portion  of  East  Washington  street 
and  a  portion  of  the  north  side  of  West  Washington 
were  cared  for  and  paved  it  was  because  a  com¬ 
missioner  lived  in  each  of  these  streets.  The  re¬ 
mainder  even  of  this  principal  street  was  unpaved 
and  in  a  dreadful  condition.  The  streets  became 
the  dumping  places  for  the  town  and  so  much 
matter  was  left  in  them  to  decay  that  it  was  urged 
that  swine  would  be  permitted  to  run  at  large  to 
ac-t  as  scavengers.  This  condition  of  alfairs  bore 
the  fruit  which  was  inevitable.  The  town  became 
desperately  unhealthy.  The  summer  and  autumn 
of  1  '-22  were  very  dry  and  tlte  sickness  was  every¬ 
where.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  the  Court 
Home  fo  devise  some  remedy.  By  the  next  year 
the  newspapers  of  other  towns  were  publishing 
warnings  to  travelers  to  avoid  Hagerstown  as  a 
p$gf  ridden  place.  Petitions  were  sent  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  asking  for  power  for  the  commissioners 
to  have  nuisances  removed.  It  was  not  until  1827 
that  tho  question  of  a  radical  change  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  town  was  seriously  discussed.  The 
Moderator  and  Commissioners  were  entrusted  with 
but  little  ,  real  authority.  The  town  meeting  in 


January  1827  where  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  a 
charter' for  the  town  and  a  government  by  a  Mayor 
and  Council  with  adequate  authority,  as  great  ex¬ 
citement  prevailed  as  if  it  were  proposed  to  start  a 
monarchy.  Writers  in  the  newspapers  drew  vivid 
pictures  of  the  sfcat®  of  affairs  in  the  town  when 
it  should  come  to  be  ruled  by  a  Lord  Mayor,  four 
and  twenty  fat  Aldermen  and  not  less  than  fifty 
half  starved  common  (buneilmen  who  should  be 
empowered  to  fax  the  heads  and  property  of  the 
•people  to  any  extent  they  chose  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  Ifoyor  and  his  Aldermen  and  Com¬ 
mon  C'ouncilmen.  This  opposition  to  the  proposed 
charter  placed  the  delegates  to  the  Legislature  in 
a  dilemma,  for  they  did  not  know  which  would  be 
more  popular,  to  reject  or  to  favor  the  charter.  It 
was  not  until  March  22,  1848,  that  the  Act  of 
Assembly  was  passed  which  changed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Maya®  and  Council.  The  Mayor  was 
to  be  elected  for  two  years  and  one  Councilman 
from  each  of  the  five  wards  into  which  the  town 
had  been  divided  in  1818  by  the  same  Act  which 
gave  authority  for  building  the  new  Market  House. 
The  constant  funerals  which  took  place  while  the 
town  was  unhealthy  probably  suggested  a  very 
sensible  reform  which  took  place  in  1822.  A  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  the  English  Lutheran  congrega¬ 
tion  was  held  to  protest  against  the  needless  ex¬ 
pense  and  extravagance  in  funerals.  A  resolution 
was  passed  at  this  meeeting  pledging  those  present 
not  to  accept  and  gloves  and  under  no  cir¬ 

cumstances  to  return  to  the  house  from  which  the 
funeral  toot  place  for  the  eustoiwify  refreshments. 

The  political  campaign  in  1820  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  animated.  General  Ringgold  declined  to 
again  become  a  candidate  and  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Worthington,  of  Frederick  County,  Was  nominated 
by  the  Democrats.  The  people  of  Washington 
County  complained  that  in  the  convention  which 
nominated  Worthington  they  were  not  represented. 
In  the  controversy  over  this  matter,  Judge  Shriver 
of  Frederick  took  part  and  a  writer  in  the  Freder¬ 
ick  Examiner  made  a  must,  violent  and  immoder¬ 
ate  assault  upon  the  Judge  for  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  left  slight  an  action  for  libel  against  the 
publishers  of  the  paper.  Worthington’s  opponent 
was  John  Nelson,  who  was  also  a  Democrat  and 
who  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  a  thousand  votes, - 
The  next  year  there  was  much  interest  taken  in 
the  sheriffalty.  There  were  no  less  than  thirteen 
aspirants  for  the  position.  The.  prize  was, carried 
tel!  by  the  famous  or  rather  infamous  -John  Van 
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Swearingen.  In  1821  one  indication  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Hagerstown  from  a  country  village  to 
greater  pretensions,  wag  the  first  appearance  of  a 
milk  peddler.John  Harry  announced  his  ability  to 
furnish  milk  to  customers  and  would  deliver  it 
fresh  at  their  houses  daily  at  five  cents  a  quart 
and  the  service  would  begin  as  soon  as  subscribers 
for  twelve  quarts  per  day  should  be  obtained. 
About  thf  same  time  the  first  advertisement  of  an 
oyster  house,  appeared  in  the  town  papers.  In 
December  1821  Charles  Barnes  opened  an  oyster 
house  at  the  Globe  Tavern.  It  appears  also  that 
large  barns  are  not  entirely  modern,  for  Jacob 
Mumma,  whose  farm  was  near  Sharpsburg,  had  a 
barn  two  hundred  feet  long.  This  was  the  largest 
in  the  County.  In  January  1822  this  great  barn 
was  burned  along  with  a  large  number  of  live 
stock  and  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat.  The  own¬ 
er’s  loss  was  estimated  at  $8,000.  A  petition  was 
sent  to  the  Legislature  in  January  1822  asking  for 
authority  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  mouth  of 
Beaver  Creek,  whore  it  empties  into  the  Antietam, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rugged  and  picturesque  prom- 
entory  known  as  the  “Devil’s  Back  Bone.’’  The 
authority  was  granted  and  the  work  placed  in 
charge  of  Samuel  Ringgold  and  Daniel  Rench 
and  Jabez  Kenney  was  the  contractor.  Shortly 
afterwards  bridges  over  the  Antietam  were  also 
ordered  at  John  Shafer’s  Mill,  and  one  at  Mum- 
ma’s  Mill  on  the  road  from  Boonsboro  to  Sharps¬ 
burg.  The  cost  of  the  latter  was  limited  to  $1,800. 
The  builder  of  the  first  was  Silas  Harry.  The 
latter  was  built  by  James  Lloyd.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  the  Masons  laid  the  corner  stone  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Potomac  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 
The  Conococheague  bridge  at  Williamsport  having 
become  delapidated  an  Act  of  Assembly  giving 
authority  to  repair  it  was  passed  in  February 
1826. 

Upton  Lawrence,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Hagerstown  Bar  died  March  30,  1824  at  the 
age  of  forty-five  years  and  was  buried  in  the 
family  vault  on  his  farm  two  miles  from  Hagers¬ 
town.  Upton  Lawrence  was  the  son  of  John  Law¬ 
rence  and  Martha  West  of  Linganore,  Frederick 
County,  .Maryland.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Hager 
the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Hager,  Jr.,  the  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Hagerstown.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  had  five  children,  Jonathan  and 
Tipton,  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Brent,  Misses  Elizabeth  and 
Martha.  The  latter  lived  until  their  death  some 
years  ago  in  their  father's  residence,  the  house 


built  by  Dr.  John  Reynolds  on  Washington  street 
near  Prospect.  They  were  the  last  representatives 
of  the  founder’s  family  in  the  town.  The  Misses 
Lawrence  possessed  many  valuable  relics  of  their 
ancestors,  including  the  watch  which  Jonathan 
Hager,  Sr.,  Wore  at  the  time  he  was  killed  "and 
which  bears  the  marks  made  by  the  log  that  passed 
over  his  body.  They  also  owned  two-thirds  of  the 
ground  rents  on  the  lots  of  flse  original  town,  the 
remaining  third  having  passed  to  Jonathan  Ha¬ 
ger’s  daughter.  Mm  Daniel  Heister.  Mrs.  Robert 
J.  Brent  left  numerous  descendants.  One  of  her 
daughters  married  William  Keyser,  at  one  time  a 
vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Mr.  Lawrences  home  was  always  the  gathering 
place  of  a  refined  circle  of  society.  Among  his 
constant  visitors  were  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  John 
Thompson  Mason  and  Luther  Martin.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  at  one  time  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence’s  mother,  the  beautiful  young  widow 
of  Jonathan  Hager;  but  she  broke  the  engagement 
on  account  of  Mr.  Martin’s  well  known  intemper¬ 
ance. 

The  winter  of  1822  was  full  of  amusements 
for  the  people.  Several  troupes  of  players  visited 
the  town  and  performed  at  the  Globe  Tavern  As¬ 
sembly  Rooms,  or  Hagerstown  Theatre,  as  it  was 
called.  One  company  presented  “The  Blue  Devils” 
and  “Tolijes  Elegant  Comedy,”  “The  Honey 
Moon,”  for  some  time  three  nights  in  the  week.  The 
prices  were  for  boxes  75  cents  and  50  cents  for 
the  pit.  No  money  was  received  at  the  door. 
This  performance  was  followed  by  a  “'Grand 
Operatical  Romance  and  brilliant  spectacle.  The 
Forty  Thieves,”  which  was  given  fear  nights  in 
the  week  and  concluded  with  “Animal  Magnetism” 
a  farce.  Another  play  which  was  popular  in  New 
York  about  the  same  time  was  “Tom  and  Jerry,  or 
Life  in  London.”  Concerts  at  the  Court  House 
were  also  included  in  the  list  of  amusements  for 
the  winter.  Another  amusement  during  the  win¬ 
ter  was  an  Elk  chase  given  by  William  Crum- 
baugh.  He  bought  an  elk  gsf  turned  him  loose 
near  Hagerstown  and  invited  the  public  to  take 
part  in  his  recapture — at  so  iUffich  a  piece.  Shoot¬ 
ing  matches  had  not  gone  out  of  fashion.  In 
Christmas  holidays  1825  a  bear,  a  hog  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  turkies  were  put  up  to  be  shot  for  at 
Oster’s  tavern,  two  miles  from  Hagerstown  on  the 
Western  pike.  But  the  most  popular  of  all  amuse¬ 
ments  then  and  for  many  years  was  some  trial  of 
strength.  Bullet  playing  or  Long  bullets  the  hurl- 
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ing  of  a  heavy  iron  ball  weighing  about  five  pounds 
was  constantly  indulged  in.  What  is  now  Poto¬ 
mac*  avenue  from  “Wayside"  down  to  the  Square 
was  the  favorite  plane  lor  this  game  and  it  became 
so  dangerous  to  persons  traveling  on  the  road  that 
it  had  to  be  prohibited  by  alt  Act  of  Assembly — 
a  law  which  is  still  upon  the  statute  books  although 
tail  few  persons  now  know  the  meaning  of  the 
term.  There  were  constant  wagers  upon  feats  of 
strength.  Hamttel  Shaw  won  a  wager  by  carrying 
three  bushels  of  wheat  from  Jkf  Square  to  Hager's 
mill,  a  mile  distant,  and  putting  it  into  the  mill. 
But  in  winning  his  wager  he  lost  his  life,  for 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  taken  ill  from  the  effects 
of  the  strain;  and  died. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1821  and  for  many 
months  nothing  go  much  interested  the  people  of 
Washington  County  as  the  visit  of  La  Fayette  to 
America  and  his  promised  visit  to  Hagerstown. 
Upon  the  very  first  news  of  his  intended  visit  to 
America  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Court 
House*  over  which  William  Gabby  presided  and  of 
which  J.  Schnebly  was  the  secretary.  The  citizens 
of  the  town  resolved  that  they  participated  in  the 
general  joy  upon  the  prospect,  of  seeing  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  gallant  soldier,  that  being  deeply 
impressed  with;  the  value  of  his  services  to  this 
country  and  being  desirous  of  manifesting  in  a 
suitable  manner  their  veneration  for  his  character 
and  person  it  was  determined  that  a  committee 
should  wait  on  him  upon  his  arrival  in  Baltimore 
to  tender  their  ccengratulatiiiH  and  to  invite  him 
to  visit  Hagerstown.  The  committee  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Coi.  0.  H.  Williams,  Col.  Frisby  Tilgh- 
man.  the  lion,  dohn  Buchanan,  William  I’ rice  and 
Ah  W.  Randall,  This  committee  of  distinguished 
citizens  later  on  met  Gen.  La  Fayette  m  Baltimore 
to  whom  they  were  introduced  by  the  city  authori¬ 
ties  and  tendered  tin*  invitation  and  an  address. 
Both  were  kind]}1  received,  and  a  promise  made 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Washington  County — the  time 
to  lie  fixed  by  letter.  Tiie  committee  returned 
highly  elated  over  the  success  of  their  mission  and 
called  another  public  meeting  to  provide  for  a 
suitable  entertainment  for  the  nation's  guest. 
These,  besides  a  banquet,  wore  to  partake  some¬ 
what  of  a  military  character.  Gen.  Ringgold 
issued  orders  to  tin*  second  brigade  of  the  Maryland 
.Militia  to  assemble  at  the  town  hall  on  the  last 
<  lay  of  Ohober  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
part  of  the  ceremonies.  The  latter  part  of  May 
1825  was  finally  fixed  f  rtf  the  visit,  but  to  the  bitter 


disappointment  of  the  people  the  news  came  that 
the  boat  On  which  La  Fayette  was  ascending  the 
Ohio  river,  struck  a  snag  and  sunk.  La  Fayette 
lost  all  of  his  baggage  and  narrowly  escaped 
drowning.  His  engagement  to  come  to  Hagers¬ 
town  was  hitncelled.  He  got  no  nearer  to  Hagers¬ 
town  than  Leesburg,  Ya,,  which  he  visited  August 
0,  1825.  The  same  number  of  the  Torch  Light 
which  contained  this  announcement,  also  contain¬ 
ed  an  advertisement  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  Postmaster 
of  Baltimore,  asking  for  some  wild  turkeys  to  be 
presented  to  the  General.  As  some  compensation 
for  theft  disappointment  the  people  of  the  town 
had  the  satisfaction  in  Slav  of  seeing  General  Scott 
and  Ms  suite,  and  a  few  days  later,  Henry  Clay, 
who  were  here  cn  route  to  the  West.  Some  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  County  about  this  time 
might  well  have  claimed  the*  attention  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Alms  House  had  again  become  a  public 
disgrace,  as  it  continued  at  intervals  to  be  more 
than  a  half  century  longer.  A  traveler  who  visited 
Hagerstown  in  this  year  examined  the  Alms  House 
Sad  found  nothing  in  it  which  did  not  excite  his 
warmest  admiration.  He  had  visited  many*  poor 
houses  but  had  never  seen  more  efficient  measures 
taken  to  relieve  the  distressed.  The  inmates  were 
supplied  with  all  necessary  food  and  raiment  and 
there  liras  a  system  of  cheerfulness  which  makes 
the  wretched  forget  their  woes  and  induced  af¬ 
frighted  reason  in  most  eases  to  return  to  the 
dwelling  she  had  abandoned.  But  the  grand  jury 
which  visited  the  Alms  House  about  the  same 
time  were  not  so  impressed  with  the  measures 
adopted  to  induce  the  return  of  affrighted  reason. 
They  discovered  a  damp  and  noisome  apartment 
tell  feet  square,  reeking  with  filth,  un ventilated 
and  filled  with  terrible  stench.  To  the  floor  of 
tli is  cell  were  chained  four  unfortunate  human 
beings  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  were  bereft 
of  their  reason.  At  the  January  session  of  that 
year  the  Legislature  had  empowered  the  Levy 
Court  to  sell  the  Alms  House  and  to  buy  a  farm 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  poor.  Not 
more  than  $1,500  was  to  be  levied  for  this  purpose 
in  any  one  year  and  no  levy  at  all  was  to  be  made 
until  the  Court  House  ami  jail  then  newly  built, 
had  been  entirely  paid  for.  This  farm  was  never 
bought  and  the;  poor  remained  in  horrible  quar¬ 
ters  in  Hagerstown  until  a  farm  was  given  for 
their  benefit  by  a  liberal  citizen,  more  than  a 
half  century  later  as  we  shall  see  further  on  in 
these  chronicles.  But  if  the  town  was  in  so 
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deplorable  a  condition  as  to  an  Alms  House  it 
could  boast  of  one  institution  which  is  sadly  needed 
here  in  this  more  enlightened  day.  That  institu¬ 
tion  was  a  Work  House  in  which  vagrants  and 
lewd  women  were  put  to  hard  labor — each  one 
sentenced  to  it  for  thirty  days. 

It  is  not  only  the  Alms  House  that  Washing¬ 
ton  County  had  occasion  to  be  ashamed  at  this 
time.  In  January  1835  a  petition  for  free  schools 
went  down  from  Boonsborough  to  the  Legislature. 
The  following  year  an  Act  was  passed  for  free 
schools  throughout  the  State,  but  the  Act  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  and  was  to  be  effective  in  no 
County  where  it  was  not  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  voters.  Washington  was  one  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  which  rejected  this  law  and  it  was  done  by  the 
decisive  majority  of  more  than  five  hundred  votes. 
Three  thousand  and  eighty  votes  were  cast — 1,169 
in  the  affirmative  and  1,680  to  reject.  But  there 
is.  reason  to  believe  that  before  long  the  result 
was  deeply  deplored  by  many  who  had  contributed 
to  it.  Perhaps  when  they  felt  the  results  of  an 
improved  price  for  wheat,  the  regret  that  some 
portion  was  not  expended  in  education  was  still 
more  keen.  In  January  1835 — whilst  wheat  was 
selling  in  Baltimore  at  90  cents  in  Hagerstown 
the  price  was  only  from  56  to  60  cents  a  bushel. 
But  by  the  end  of  April  it  had  advanced  to  $1 
and  $1.10.  This  sudden  advance  was  attributed 
to  a  more  liberal  English  policy.  It  was  this 
year  that  what  was  known  as  the  “sliding  scale” 
ip  the  English  corn  laws,  with  which  Parliament 
had  been  experimenting  since  1814  had  begun  to 
affect  the  market.  The  great  difference  between 
the  price  of  wheat  in  Baltimore  and  Hagerstown 
naturally  kept  the  subject  of  transportation  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  people.  In  April  1825  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  at  the  Court  House  “to  ascertain 
the  practicability”  of  uniting  the  head  waters  of 
the  Antietam  and  Conococheague  by  a  canal  and 
to  render  both  streams  navigable.  The  Conoco¬ 
cheague  could  be  rendered  navigable  much  more 
readily  than  the  Antietam.  As  far  back  as  1195 
large  quantities  of  flour  and  other  produce  de¬ 
scended  the  Conococheague  to  the  Potomac  and 
thence  by  boat  to  Georgetown  whence  it  was  ship¬ 
ped  to  Philadelphia.  Some  years  before  1825 
Governor  Findlay,  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  suggested  that  the  Conococheague 
and  Conoedogwinnet,  the  latter  being  a  stream 
which  discharges  into  the  Susquehanna  near  Har¬ 
risburg,  should  be  united  and  in  1825  the  canal 


commissioners  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  urged 
the  union  of  the  Susquehanna  with  the  Potomac 
by  these  streams,  as  a  most  important  measure. 
It  was  assumed  that  a  national  canal  along  the 
Potomac  would  soon  be  made  and  it  was  regarded 
SS:  important  that  all  the  streams  tributary  to  the 
Potomac  should  be  made  navigable  and  so  afford 
an  outlet  to  market  for  large  tracts  of  country. 

Whilst  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  thus 
working  together  in  harmony  to  secure  water 
transportation,  there  was  a  sharp  competition  go¬ 
ing  on  between  the  two  States  in  the  matter  of  the 
land  transportation  of  the  traffic  between  the  East 
and  West.  It  was  foreshadowing  the  later  com¬ 
petition  which  sprang  up  between  the  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  railroads  which  occupied  in  a 
measure  the  old  lines  of  wagon  and  stage  coach 
business.  The  Maryland  route  from  Baltimore 
through  Hagerstown  and  Cumberland  by  the 
national  road  was  considered  much  the  best-  road 
and  had  along  with  it  the  best  taverns.  But  the 
Pennsylvania  route  had  the  advantage  in  distance 
and  cheapness  of  fares.  The  distance  by  the  for¬ 
mer  route  from  YTieeling  to  Baltimore  was  267 
miles  and  the  regular  fare  for  a  passenger  by  stage 
coach  was  $18.75.  This  was  divided  up  as  follows : 
Prom  Wheeling  to  Uniontown,  $4.25,  thence  to 
Cumberland  $4 ;  from  Cumberland  to  Hagerstown 
$5 ;  thence  to  Frederick  $2 ;  thence  to  Baltimore 
$3.50.  By  the  Pennsylvania  route  through  Cham- 
bersburg  the  distance  to  Baltimore  from  Wheeling 
was  but  228  miles  and  the  fare  was  $15.50.  But 
although  the  Maryland  route  was  forty  miles 
longer,  such  was  the  superiority  of  the  road,  stages 
and  teams  that  time  consumed  in  the  journey  was 
the  same — namely  for  the  United  States  mails  a 
little  over  three  days. 

About  this  time  there  was  some  endeavor  to 
settle  the  division  line  between  Washington  and 
Frederick  Counties.  The  line  was  originally  des¬ 
ignated  as  following  the  crest  of  South  Mountain 
but  it  was  discovered  that  the  ridge  was  consider¬ 
ably  broken  and  the  crest  had  to  be  determined. 
In  1810  an  Act  had  been  passed  to  effect  this.  It 
provided  that  each  County  should  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  lay  down  the  division  line.  But 
Washington  County  did  not  make  any  appoint¬ 
ment  under  the  Act  although  Frederick  did  and 
when  the  subject  was  revived  in  1823  it  was  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  action  under  the  law  of  1810  would 
then  be  valid.  Another  enabling  act  Was  accord¬ 
ingly  passed  in  December  1824. 
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Politics,  however  left  ini  little  time  for  any 
other  public  matters.  For  several  years  there  was 
a  lever  o|  excitement  which  was  only  surpassed 
by  the  two  Jackson  campaigns.  In  1825  there 
were  no  less-  than  live  tickets  for  the  Assembly 
before  the  people,  'these  were  the  Union,  the 
Christian,  the  People's,  the  Antietam  and  the 
Independent.  The  Christian  ticket  which  was 
composed  of  Andrew  Ivershncr,  Joseph  I.  Me  it* 
rick,  James  H,  Bowles  and  Lancelot  Jacques  was 
opposed  to  the  mniirimuton  of  the  Act  to  remove 
the  political  disabilities  of  the  Jews  which  had 
been  passed  at  the  former  session.  All  of  these 
were  elected  with  the  exception  of  Bowles  who 
wits  defeated  by  Thomas  Kennedy  the  author  of 
the  hill  which  had  excited  such  bitter  opposition 
in  the  County.  He  was  on  the  Antietam  and  the 
Independent  tickets.  The  next  year  the  questions 
which  wen-  discussed  during  the  campaign  were 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  and  the  State  appropriations  to  construct 
the  Canal.  The  candidates  for  electors  of  State 
Senators  were  John  Bowles,  William  Gabby,  John 
Van  Lear,  Jr.,  Ezra  Slifer  and  Benjamin  Gallo- 
war.  As  usual  the  latter  conducted  the  campaign 
in  "the  newspapers.  He  bitterly  assailed  Bowles 
and  Gabby  in  prose  and  rhyme  as  being  unfriendly 
to  the  Canal.  These  gentlemen  replied  candidly 
that  they  were  opposed  to  taxing  the  people  to 
make  the  Canal  hut  if  it  could  he  built  in  any 
other  way  they  would  heartily  favor  it.  This 
brought  out  many  public  expressions  of  opinion. 
One  gentleman  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  build¬ 
ing  a  canal  to  every  mill  in  the  County.  Lancelot 
Jacques.  who  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  to 
tile  Assembly  suM  he  fawned  the  canal  but  he  had 
voted  against  the  immense  State  appropriation  at 
the  previous  session  because  he  considered  it  be¬ 
yond  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay.  A  new 
Constitution  was  also  discussed  with  extreme  ran¬ 
cor.  The  people  of  the  County  were  in  favor  of 
appropriations  to  the  canal  to  any  extent  and  Mr. 
Jacques'  prudence  cost  him  his  re-election.  Thos. 
B.  Hall,  Jonathan  Newcomer,  Henry  Fouke  and 
Robert  M.  Tidball  were  the  successful  candidates. 
One  of  these,  Mr.  Hall,  received  soon  after  his 
election  the  appointment  of  State  Lottery  Com- 
nrisHioner  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  There  were  at  this  time  four  lotteries  author¬ 
ized  in  this  County.  Under  the  Act  of  1803  to 
raise  $5,000  for  the  Cwioeoeheague  bridge;  under 
the  Act  nt  1801  to  raise  $1,000  to  build  a  market 


house  in  Williamsport,  and  by  the  Act  of  1813  to 
raise  $10.00(1  for  the  Hagerstown  Academy.  In 
lsff  a  bill  was  passed  to  pay  the  Academy  $4,000 
upon  condition  it  would  relinquish  its  right  to 
hold  a  lottery.  During  the  melee  of  the  State 
election  the  contest  for  Congress  was  almost  un¬ 
noticed.  But  there  were  four  candidates  in  He 
held — Michael  C.  Sprigg,  John  Lee,  Samuel 
Ilugh&l  and  Thomas  Kennedy.  In  Washington 
County  Sprigg  received  899  votes,  Lee  958, 
Hughes  621,  Kennedy  592.  Sprigg  was  elected, 
ilr.  Kennedy,  a  few  months  later,  in  January 
1-S2»  was  elected  State  Senator  and  Joseph  Gaboy 
mm  elected  by  the  Legislature  President  of  the 
Governor's  Council.  At  this  time  Thomas  Ken 
necly  was  the  Postmaster  of  Hagertsown.  Then 
N  ageist  own  wSk  next  to  Baltimore  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Post  Office  in  the  State.  These  two  were 
the  only  “distributing”  offices.  The  system  of 
conducting  business  at  the  post  office  entailed  con¬ 
siderable  labor  for  which  the  trifling  salary  lie 
received  was  but  a  small  compensation.  The  en¬ 
tire  revenue  of  the  office  did  not  exceed  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year  and  frequently  did  not  reach 
that  amount.  Out  of  this  had  to  be  paid  the  salary 
of  the  postmaster,  clerk  hire,  rent  and  fuel.  Fre¬ 
quently  three  or  four  clerks  had  to  be  employed 
at  night  to  get  the  mails  ready  for  the  stages. 
Mails  had  to  lie  prepared  to  lie  sent  by  thirty-six 
stages  and  ten  horseback  mail  carriers  each  week. 
Each  package  of  letters  had  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  way  bill  showing  the  number  of  letters  of  each 
kind,  whether  prepaid,  Unpaid  or  free.  Five  per 
cent,  commission  was  allowed  on  the  amount  of 
these  bill*.  When  unpaid  letters  were  delivered 
to  regular  and  trusted  patrons  the  credit  system 
prevailed  and  the  number  of  charges  entered  upon 
the  books  amounted  to  nearly  five  thousand  each 
year.  The  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  Hag¬ 
erstown  and  dispatched  through  the  mails  were 
twenty-two  thousand,  those  addressed  to  printers 
went  tmi  of  charge.  This  business  of  the  Post 
*  Hlice  WS#  Very  large  at  that  day  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  fho  town. 

Hagerstown  contained  according  to  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  18K),  a  population  of  '2312—1,951  whiles, 
94  free  negroes  and  297  slaves.  In  ten  years  the 
increase  had  been  but  318.  The  number  of  slaves 
had  slightly  decreased  and  the  number  of  free 
negroes  had  increased.  In  1827  the  population  of 
the  town  had  ineieased  to  3,2(12,  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  varied  occupation  of  these  inhabitants. 
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There  were  7  clergymen,  11  attorneys,  8  doctors, 
1  silversmiths,  3  coachmakers,  a  rope  maker,  5 
tinners  and  coppersmiths,  2  tobacconists,  6  sad¬ 
dlers,  5  brick  makers,  2  saddletree  makers,  2  up¬ 
holsterers,  3  wheel  wrights,  2  gunsmiths,  2  white 
smiths,  1  bellows  maker,  8  cabinet  makers,  12 
mantua  makers,  10  butchers.  2  coopers,  10  weavers, 
3  wagon  makers,  13  house  joiners,  6  blacksmiths, 
13  bakers,  ft  bricklayers  and  stone  masons,  1  nail 
maker,  7  plasterers,  2  barbers,  2  pump  makers,  5 
painters,  1  comb  maker,  2  brass  founders,  a  card¬ 
ing  machine  factory,  a  woolen  factory,  a  plow 
factory,  20  shoemakers  shops,  6  tanneries,  4  hat¬ 
ters,  4  potteries,  2  breweries,  a  book  bindery,  3 
printing  offices,  38  stores,  13  taverns,  2  book 
stores,  2  drug  stores,  3  confectioners.  There  were 
15  schools — 4  for  females,  G  mixed,  1  classical,  3 
Sabbath  and  a  charity  school.  There  were 
nine  churches,  the  bank  and  the  Academy.  West 
Washington  street  was  then  as  now  the  principal 
street  and  contained  the  largest  proportion  of  brick 
houses ;  but  West  Franklin  was  the  most  populous. 
The  whole  number  of  houses  fronting  upon  the 
streets  of  the  town  was  558.  Of  these  128  were 
of  brick,  43  of  stone,  56  roughcast,  93  weather- 
boarded  and  238  log.  On'  West  Franklin  street 
there  were  119  houses.  The  population  of  the 
different  streets  was  as  follows:  E.  Washington 
208,  W.  Washington  874,  S.  Potomac  528,  N.  Po¬ 
tomac  913,  E.  Eranklin  and  suburbs  527',  W. 
Franklin  1,164,  Antietam  and  South-Western  sub¬ 
urbs  306.  The  town  was  then  rejoicing  in  the 
possession  of  the  new  Court  House,  the  Market 
House  and  Masonic  Hall,  the  large  new  jail  con¬ 
taining  four  inmates — a  runaway  negro,  one  for 
sale,  one  prisoner  for  debt  and  a  man  who  could 
not  agree  with  his  wife.  The  town  hay  scales  had 
Just  burned  down  in  January  of  that  year. 

In  the  year  1827  there  came  journeying  to 
Hagerstown  one  Mrs.  Anne  Royall,  “author  of 
Sketches  of  History.  Life  and  Manners  in  the 
United  States  and  Tennesseean.”  She  seems  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Maryland 'and  somewhat 
bumptious  and  not  at  all  judicial  in  making  her 
estimates.  In  “The  Black  Book,”  published  in 
1828  she  gives  her  impressions  of  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  including  Maryland  and  an 
account  of  her  trip '  to  Hagerstown.  She  went 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  thence  through 
Montgomery  County  to  Fredericktown,  thence  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  to  Charlestown,  to  Shepherdstown 
and  thence  to  Hagerstown.  Fredericktown,  Mrs. 


Royall  found  to  be  “the  handsomest  town  in 
Maryland,  except.  Baltimore,  and  hardly  exceeded 

by  it.” 

In  the  year  1827  stages  plied  through  Shep- 
herdstottB.  to  Baltimore,  crossing  the  Potomac  at 
tbs  town  and  going  on  to  Boonsboro  proceeding 
thence  eastward  by  the  great  Western  road.  From 
Shepherdstown  Mrs.  Royall  saw  “a  beautiful  man¬ 
sion  perched  on  the  Summit  of  a  lofty  eminence 
on  the  opposite  shore.”  “Wishing  to  take  a  near 
view  of  the  site  I  left  my  baggage  to  come  with 
the  stage,  and  crossed  -the  river.  After  a  pretty 
fatiguing  walk  up  a  moderate  mount,  I  found 
myself  on  a  level  plain  where  sits  the  mansion,  or 

palace  rather,  of - .  It  is  built  in  the 

l®m  of  an  L  and  is  the  most  splendid  building  of 
any  country  house  in  the  State  and  the  view  from 
it  equally  grand.  But  the  house  appears  to  more 
advantage  when  viewed  from  the  Virginia  shore. 
It  however  lacks  nothing  to  render  it  a  paradise; 
it  is  well  built  of  bricks  and  magnificently  finished. 
The  terraces,  net  work,  gardens  and  shrubbery  all 

correspond. - - - - was  sitting  in  his  cool 

portico  which  flferlooks  the  whole  country,  and 
was  watching  j m,  he  said,  from  the  time  I  left 
Shepherdstown.  He  is  a  middle  aged  man,  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  beautiful  young  wife,  if  I  remember, 
his  second  wife.  It  is  said  he  made  his  fortune 
from  his  farm  on  the  Potomac,  and  the  Ferry. 
Alter  taking  a  glass  of  his  cool  water  and  chatting 
some  time,  I  walked  down  to  the  ferry  house  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  stage,  which  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  in  some  time.  At  length  it  appeared  on  the 
opposite  shore  rolling  down  to  the  river,  and  I 
am  once  more  on  the  road.” 

This  stage  carried  Miss  Royall  to  Boonsboro 
where  she  changed  to  one  of  the  “liners”  plying 
Westward  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  river.  Of 
her  journey  through  Washington  County  Mrs. 
Royall  says: 

“The  land  is  very  rough  and  hilly,  for  some 
distance  after  leaving  the  Potomac  and  not  a  pas¬ 
senger  in  the  stage  but  myself.  Of  course  the 
stage  from  want  of  weight  was  rough.  The  farms 
on  the  way  were  indifferent  until  we  reached 
Boonsboro,  where  we  happened  to  come  in  the 
nick  of  time ;  had  we  been  a  half  a  second  later  I 
should  have  lost  my  passage  that  night. 

“Here  a  chubby  German  rather  more  than 
half  drunk,  came  up  to  the  door  of  the  stage  in 
which  I  was  still  sitting,  to  know  which  was  my 
baggage.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  the  Hagerstown 
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driver,  lie  replied  he  /Was,;  good!  “Do  you 
think  yo.a  are  sober  enough  to  drive  a  goseh?” 
"Yy,  yes,,  I  always  trifes  pest  ven  I  iss  half  trunk.” 
“But  friend,  I  rather  think  you  are  more  than  half. 
You  have  a  Royal  cargo,  you  must  mind  what  you 
are  about.  If  you  don't  act  as  straight  as  a  line, 
I  will  have  you  up  when  1  get  to  Hagerstown;  do 
you  carry  the  mail?"  “Be  sure  I  toes.”  “You  are 
a  pretty  fellow  to  he  trusted  with  the  mail,  I  shall 
see  to  this;  we  must  have  sober  men  if  they  can 
be  found  to  carry  the  mail.  Do  you  think  you 
ran  drive  me  to  Hagerstown  by  dark?”  “I  will 
try."  By  this  time  his  hat  was  off,  and  think¬ 
ing  no  doubt  from  the  firmness  of  the  tone,  and 
the  authentic  manner  I  assumed,  1  could  be  no 
less  than  some  great  personage,  he  stood  trembling 
to  help  me  in  the  Hagerstown  stage. 

“The  door  of  the  tavern  before  which  we  stop¬ 
ped  was  crowded  with  people  of  tolerable  appear¬ 
ance  -mnc  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Hagerstown 
stage;  it  Was  amusing  to  see  the  silent  amazement 
at  the  manner  in  which  I  addressed  the  driver. 
I  dare  sat  they  would  have  traveled  through  the 
United  States  without  it  ever  coming  into  their 
heads  to  call  those  drunken  fellows  to  account. 
It  is  needlyss  to  soy  that  the  driver  was  my  hum¬ 
ble  servant  and  friend  during  the  drive. 

“The  stages  in  these  parts  are  very  large  and 
strong  and  have  four  seats  sufficiently  large  for 
four  persons  each.  There-  were  nine  passengers 
ten  with  myself  in  the  stage. 

**j£terv  eye  was  upon  me.  All  was  wonder! 
who  can  she  be?  was  whispered.  They  were  not 
1«ng  left  to  conjecture.  A  clerk  who  lived  in 
Baltimore,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  line,  let  out 
the  secret.  I  had  seen  him  it  appears,  in  Stokes 
&  Stockton’s  office;  and  after  renewing  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  he  took  his  seat  with  the  driver — as 
matters  -tood  it  was  quite  necessary  for  the  driver 
to  do  his  duty. 

“I  sat  in  the  front  seat  and  every  now  and 
then  the  driver  would  ask  me  how  J  was  pleased. 
“Yerv  well.”  “Ah,  I  warrant  you  shall  say  a| 
you  vl*  never  petter  trifed  in  all  your  life,”  which 
was  true  enough,  for  better  horses  or  a  better  road 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  world  than  the  road 
from  Boonshoro  to  Hagerstown.  The  road  is  a 
great  curiosity,  being  turnpiked  with  white  stone, 
broken  into  small  regular  pipceSt  and  laid  as  firm 
as  the  original  ffwsL  No  floor  could  lie  more  level ; 
it  Was  one  entire  smooth  pavement:.  It  appeared 
more  like  sailing  or  flying  rather  than  riding  over 


land;  not  a  jar  or  a  jolt  the  whole  way,  and  I  was 
proud  to  confirm  the  driver’s  prediction  that  I 
never  had  so  pleasant  a  drive  before  nor,  excepting 
my  return  on  the  same  pavement.  Meantime  the 
poor  driver  became  very  sober  and  made  very  free 
use  with  l  he  whip  and  we  were  not  long  going  to 
Hagerstown.  But  the  passengers — it  was  laugh¬ 
able  to  see  how  they  sat  staring  like  s.tatues.  Not 
one  ventured  to  open  his  mouth  until  at  length 
a  man  in  a  genteel  garb  who  was  beastly  drunk, 
assailed  me  in  a  very  abrupt  and  impertinent  man¬ 
ner.  1  bore  it  in  silence  some  time,  and  though 
he  was  too  drunk  to  receive  any  benefit  from  a 
lecture  on  his  unfortunate  failing,  I,  at  length, 
as  a  warning  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  admon¬ 
ished  him  in  a  very  sharp  and  pointed  lecture. 
He  was  silent  for  some  time  but  after  awhile  began 
again,  when  one  of  the  passengers,  a  very  genteel 
man  who  lived  in  Pittsburg,  said,  ‘Sir,  if  you  are 
not  civil  I  will  throw  you  out  of  the  coach.’  This 
sobered  him  a  little,  hut  if  I  could  have  found 
him  at  Hagerstown  he  should  have  paid  for  his 
insolence. 

“This  valley  is  the  finest  country  as  to  scen¬ 
ery,  fertility  and  situation  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  called  Conococheague  Talley  and  lies  between 
South  Mountain,  (the  Blue  Ridge)  and  Alleghany 
Mountain.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  as  a  parallel 
to  the  beautiful  appearance  of  these  mountains. 
As  you  drive  through  the  richest:  soil — fine  houses 
— large  fields  of  luxuriant,  dark  green  wheat  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see — -the  undulating  mountains 
keeping  pace  with  the  traveller,  affords  one  of  the 
richest  treats.  The  Blue  Ridge  loses  none  of  its 
grandeur  by  changing  states;  the  same  sublime, 
blue,  hold  wave  distinguishes  this  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  to  the  Hudson  river. 

“It  was  only  dark  when  we  arrived  in  Hagers¬ 
town  which  lies  on  the  grand  road  to  Wheeling, 
leading  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia;  of 
course  is  usually  crowded  with  strangers.  Situ¬ 
ated  as  it  is  in, a  fertile  soil,  and  inhabited  by  an 
industrious  German  race,  it  is  a  flourishing, 
though  not  a  very  fashionable  town.  It  contains 
about  2600  or  perhaps  3000  inhabitants,  six 
churches,  a  jail  and  court  house  and  trades  largely 
with  tin  Western  country.  It  is  situated  near  a 
crook  called  Antietam.  The  site  of  the  town  is 
pleasant,  the  streets  convenient  and  many  of  the 
houses  elegant— I  might  say.  superb.  Hagerstown 
is  principally  settled  by  Germans  and  their  de¬ 
scendants.  and  of  course  retains  many  of  their 
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customs.  The  women  are  short  and  ill-shaped  ancl 
have  a  vacancy  of  countenance  which  too  evidently 
shows  the  want  of  proper  schools.  They,  however, 
endeavor  like  their  neighbors  of  Baltimore,  to 
cover  the  defect  of  dress  which  only  makes  the 
matter  ten  times  worse ;  for  when  we  see  a  very 
fine  dressed  lady,  we  of  course,  without  any  other 
evidence,  set  her  down  for  an  ignorant  woman  or 
a  very  great  fool. 

“Hagerstown,  notwithstanding,  is  the  seat  of 
some  literary  taste  and  a  great  deal  of  good  feel¬ 
ing  and  hospitality.  Many  of  the  first  gentlemen 
of  the  State  reside  in  Hagerstown  as  well  as 
Fredericktown.  This  is  always  the  case  when  rich 
land  obtains.  The  wealth  and  independence,  re¬ 
sulting  from  fertile  land,  is  sure  to  attract  those 
most  qualified  to  estimate  the  advantage.  Amongst 
these  are  Wm.  Price,  Esq.,  also  Otho  H.  Williams, 

Eli  B - y  (Beatty?)  R.  Me - ,  Esq., 

Dr.  Reynolds,  William  D.  Bell  and  Mr.  Abbott. 
The  names  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  are 
sufficient,  as  they  are  well  known  to  be  learned  and 
accomplished,  and  rank  among  the  first  gentlemen 
in  the  State.  These  are  not  all.  Franklin  An¬ 
derson,  Escj.,  whom  I  had  not  the  pleasure  to  see, 
he  being  absent,  is  very  highly  spoken  of.  Be¬ 
sides  these  there  are  many  enlightened  gentlemen 
in  Hagerstown.  But  of  all  wild  beasts  (he  must 
be  a  missionary) — is  the  greatest.  He  and  one 
Sneakgun  or  Sneaking  or  some  such  name,  with 
the  landlord  where  I  put  up,  are  the  last  men  in 
Maryland.  The  landlord  (I  do  not  know  his 
name)  but  to  warn  all  travellers  who  do  not  wish 
bad  fare,  their  pockets  picked  and  to  be  insulted 
and  robbed  afterwards,  he  lives,  or  did  live,  next 
door  to  the  Post  Office. 

“This  is  the  worst  public  house  I  have  met 
with  in  the  Atlantic  country  ancl  none  can  be  less 
worthy  of  patronage.  The  chambermaid  was 
drunk  all  the  time  1  was  there;  no  more  need  be 
said  of  her.  Her  mistress  was  ignorant,  proud, 
squat,  scornful  and  sluttish.  The  house  was  small 
and  dirty,  the  windows  high  and  the  passages  nar¬ 
row.  The  landlord  I  never  saw.  I  called  for  my 
bill  the  night  previous  to  my  departure;  it  was  a 
third  too  high.  I  paid  what  I  usually  paid  at  oth¬ 
er  places  and  quit  the  house  instantly.  Next 
morning  the  ruffian  bar  keeper  refused  to  give 
up  my  trunk  and  I  came  off  without  it,  intending 
to  have. the  fellow  up  for  robbery;  but  my  friends 
in  Baltimore  sent  for  it.  Now  rt  is  disgraceful  to 
our  country  that  strangers  are  robbed  in  this  man¬ 


ner.*  *  I  am  astonished  that  towns  which  receive 
such  great  advantages  from  strangers  do  not  fix 
the  rates  of  tavern  keepers  and  compel  them  under 
pain  of  a  heavy  fine  to  keep  them  in  the  public 
rooms ;  and  make  it  crimnal  for  any  beastly  tavern 
keeper  to  stop  people’s  trunks.  *  * 

“I  had  but  a.  very  few  days  to  spend  at  Hag¬ 
erstown  and  my  way  lying  through  Fredericktown, 
1  had  the  pleasure  of  saluting  my  friends  there 
once  more.  In  travelling  from  Hagerstown  to 
Fredericktown  we  cross  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  is 
pretty  steep  and  rough  but  affords  an  extensive 
prospect.” 

Among  the  sixty-four  inmates  of  the  Aims 
House,  who  died  there  that  year  was  Ira  Hill. 
This  eccentric  personage  was  constantly  before  the 
people  in  the  public  print.  He  had  been  a  school 
teacher  and  possessed  some  learning  but  his  mind 
was  always  unbalanced.  He  was  an  inveterate 
talker  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Aboriginies 
of  America,  its  geology  and  its  antiquity.  Upon 
the  latter  subject  he  published  a  book  and  wrote 
many  articles.  He  was  always  ready  to  explain 
to  his  own  entire  satisfaction  any  occucrrence 
which  was  regarded  as  extraordinary.  He  could 
always  tell  the  cause  of  a  cold  spell  of  weather  or 
a  rainy  period  or  a  time  of  heat  and  drought.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  his  faculties  were  entirely 
deranged. 

The  following  year  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire 
population  of  the  County  had  lost  their  minds  m 
the  wild  excitement  of  the  Jackson  campaign. 
Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  what  were  termed 
in  earlier  days  the  “well-born  and  the  wealthy,” 
in  the  County  were  favorable  to  Adams,  but  the 
masses  of  the  people  were  ardently  attached  to 
the  hero  of  New  Orleans.  Between  the  “adminis¬ 
tration  party”  and  the  Jackson  party  or  loco-focos, 
as  they  were  called  in  derision  by  their  opponents 
a  war  of  declamation  and  newspaper  controversy 
was  waged  with  untiring  zeal  and  fierce  bitterness. 
An  aged  and  an  honored  citizen  ordinarily  the 
most  mild  mannered  and  benevolent  of  men,  who 
had  filled  the  most  exalted  official  positions  in 
County  and  State,  declared  in  the  public  print  that 
those  persons  who  should  attend  an  administra¬ 
tion  meeting  were  two  legged  swine  was  met  by  the 
following  response  from  a  correspondent  of  one 
of  the  Whig  papers  which  is  here  given  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  bitterness  of  the  prevailing  feeling: 

“In  my  former  Nos.  I  have  shown  that  this: 
grey-headed  slanderer  is  in  principle  a  coward  and 
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by  education  an  aristocrat — -that  be  was  a  toky 
in  the  revolution  and  a  monarchist  in  later  daft— - 
that  he* was  a  traitor  to  his  party,  and  a  recreant 
from  duty — that  he  sfeis  the  tool  of  a  faction  and 
the  shire  of  a  cabal — that  he  was  tire  slanderer  of 
his  own  father,  and  the  defamer  of  his  own 
character — that  he  has  been  the  sport  of  the  little 
hoys  and  the  pity  of  the  humane  and  benevolent 
— that  his  whole  character  constitutes  a  compound 
of  venality  and  iniquity,  which  no  pen  can  paint, 
and  which  no  man  can  comprehend.  This  politic¬ 
al  mountebank — this  moral  desperado — who,  at 
times  denounces  and  at  times  pays  court  to  the 
people— but  a  few  days  since  publicly  declared, 
that  not  one  man  out  of  fifty  should  be  entitled  to 
a  vote — that  one-half  of  that  number  were  fools 
and  the  Other  half  knaves.  And,  but  two  clays  ago 
denounced  over  his  own  signature,  those  who  shall 
attend  the  Administration  meeting,  as  two  legged 
swine.  ThD  .Man,  whose  very  breath  speaks 
pestilence,  and  in  wh@|e  every  action  iniquity  is 
personified,  is  now  engaged  with  the  industry  Of 
a  demon  and  the  malignity  of  a  fiend  in  slandering 
the  best  men  of  the  country  and  in  sowing  the 
seeds  of  disorganization — this  man  of  morbid  soul 
— this  compound  of  cold-hearted  villain)’ — is  ren¬ 
dering  him-elf  conspicuous  In  the  prostitution  of 
his  worn-out  powers  to  the  basest  political  drud¬ 
gery.  which  has  ever  been  resorted  to  by  the  most 
depraved  of  one  parly  for  the  injury  of  another. 
This  man  ®»st  he  chained  by  his  friends  or  scourg¬ 
ed  by  his  enemies,  or  we  may  hid  gnofi  bye,  during 
his  natural  life,  in  elections,  to  everything  like 
Pair  riay. 

This  memorable  campaign,  was  opened  during 
the  summer  of  js2 ]  by  an  administration  meeting 
in  Hagerstown  of  which  .7.  Zeller  was  chairman 
and  Alex.  Neill  and  David  Chtgett  Were  secretar¬ 
ies.  A  large  delegation  consisting  of  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Count}  was  sent  to  Ihe  State 
convention  in  Baltimore.  Among  these  were  Wil¬ 
liam  Price.  Major  David  G  Yost,  Dr.  Frederick 
Dorse)-,  Col.  Frisky  Tilghman,  Franklin  Anderson, 
Dr.  Michael  U  Findlay,  Alev.  Neill,  Col.  John 
Blackford,  Jo-eph  Gabby,  Thomas  B.  Hall  and 
Samuel  71.  Hitt,  Two  mouths  later  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  a  great  Jackson  meeting  at  Ihe  Court 
House.  '  John  Wolgamot  and  Elias  Baker  were 
chairmen.  John  D.  Grove  and  Darnel  Ren  eh  secre¬ 
taries.  Committees  of  vigilenoo  and  correspond¬ 
ence  were  appointed  for  each  district.  The  num¬ 
ber  present  was  estimated  at  one  thousand.  Thom¬ 


as  Kennedy  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  sjjeech 
warmly  favoring  Jackson  for  the  Presidency.  For 
this  speech  he  was  fiercely  attacked.  It  was  the 
basest  treachery  and  ingratitude,  said  the  Whigs, 
that  one  who  had  accepted  office  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  should  now  join  its  enemies.  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams  had  appointed  him  Post  Master  of 
Hagerstown  and  had  made  him  an  examiner  at 
West  Point.  He  should  therefore  either  return 
these  favors  or  remain  siient.  The  election  for 
members  of  the  Assembly  was  based  upon  the 
Presidential  contest.  The  two  tickets  were  known 
as  tire  Administration  ticket  and  the  Jackson  tick¬ 
et.  Upon  the  former  were  Col.  Daniel  Malott, 
Col.  Heim-  Fouko,  Marmacluke  W.  Boyd  and  Jon¬ 
athan  Newcomer.  Upon  the  Jackson  ticket  were 
Captain  John  Wolgamot,  William  Yates,  Daniel 
Ranch  ami  William  H.  Fitzhugh.  Benjamin  Cal¬ 
loway  offered  himself  as  an  independent  candidate 
upon  a  platform  of  opposition  to  caucus  nomina¬ 
tions  and  a  promise  to  devote  $2.00  per  day  of 
his  $4.oQ  per  diem  if  eluded,  to  the  Poor  House. 
But  no  such  allurements  fcotild  divert  the  people 
to  any  side  issue.  They  were  intensely  in  earnest 
and  Mr.  Galloway  received  but  scant  notice.  The 
Jackson  ticket  was.  elected  bv  a  tote  of  2,100  to 
I  ..'•JO  for  the  Adams  ticket.  The  election  of  town 
ebiviiuissioners  for  Hagerstown  in  1828,  was  upon 
the  Presidential  question.  One  of  the  incidents 
of  the  campaign  was  a  controversy  between  Will¬ 
iam  Price  and  William  FI.  Fitzhugh  over  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  Jackson  meeting  in  Funkslowu. 
But  the  incident  which  occasioned  the  wildest 
excitement  and  the  bitterest  indignation  among 
the  friend  of  Jackson  was  a  mysterious  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  •■Ooftbi  Handbills.”  They  appeared 
everywhere  in  the  county.  No  one  could  tell 
whence  they  came  or  by  what  methods  they  had 
been  disseminated.  But  there  they  were  in  every 
inan’s  house  bearing  the  ghastly  representation  of 
tlie  "oHfns  of  the  six  deserters  whom  it  was  charged 
Jackson  had  executed.  There  wore  also  pictures 
of  twelve  other  coffins  and  an  elaborate  aeeutint 
of  the  executions  in  prose  and  in  doggerel  rhyme 
with  an  account  of  the  destitute  families  of  the 
meii  who  had  been  unjustly  slaughtered.  There 
was  also  the  picture  of  (tenoral  Jackson  thrusting 
his  sword,  through  the  body  of  Samuel  .Jackson  on 
the  streets  of  Nashville  as  he  stooped  down  to  get 
a  stmie  to  defend  himself  against  the  General  who 
had  assaulted  him.  The  handbill  was  about  four¬ 
teen  by  twenty  Indies  in  size  and  the  matter  was 
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enclosed  in  a  heavy  black  border.  It  was  headed 
“Some  account  of  some  of  the  Bloody  Deeds  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson.”  These  bills  were  printed  in  great 
numbers  and  became  famous  all  over  the  country 
and  a  number  of  them  found  their  way  to  England 
where  they  were  noticed  in  the  public  press.  The 
Jacksonians  might  kick  and  squall,  cried  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  organs  “It  is  a  bitter  pill  hut  down 
it  must  go.  We  have  not  introduced  these  sym¬ 
bols  of  approaching  dissolution  with  thoughtless 
frivolity,  but  in  sober  seriousness  with  a  view  to 
bringing  the  unthinking  to  reflection  and  arrest¬ 
ing  their  progress  in  that  road  which  is  hurrying 
them  on  to  political  ruin.  Although  the  bones  of 
these  deserters,  who  were  slaughtered  contrary  to 
law  and  in  violation  of  the  usage  of  civilized  war¬ 
fare,  now  moulder  beneath  the  sod  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  the  nightly  blast  howls  through  the  rank 
grass  that  marks  their  dreary  graves,  yet  shall 
their  ashes  rise  in  judgment  against  their  mur¬ 
derous  chieftain  ancl  their  images  flit  across  hi# 
vision  when  the  mantle  of  night  shall  have  wrap¬ 
ped  him  from  the  world  and  when  the  re¬ 
morse  of  a  guilty  conscience  shall  have  made  a 
coward  of  this  Hero.”  Such  assaults  as  these, 
and  the  Whig  papers  were  filled  with  them  and 
they  were  declaimed  from  every  stjimp  by  the 
orators  of  the  party,  drove  the  Jacksonians  to  a 
fury  of  zeal  for  their  idolized  old  Hickory  which 
probably  secured  him  more  votes  than  he  would 
have  received  had  bis  opponents  conducted  their 
campaign  with  greater  moderation.  This  has 
been  the  history  of  many  political  contests  It 
Whs  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  coffin  hand¬ 
bills  were  printed  at  the  office  of  the  Torch  Light 
and  the  editor  of  that  paper  had  procured  1  he. 
cuts  used  to  illustrate  them  from  a  man  in  Win¬ 
chester,  Va.s  who  was  still  living  in  that  town  in 
the  year  1880.  It  was  in  July  that  a  letter  from 
the  venerable  Nathaniel  Rochester  w'as  published. 
Col.  Rochester  was  now  living  in  the  city  fe  had 
founded  and  called  after  his  name,  at  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  He  had  been  an  original  republican 
leader  and  a  follower  of  Jefferson,  but  now  he 
considered  it  his  dnty  as  a  lover  of  his  country  to 
oppose  the  election  of  the  candidate  of  his  party. 
He  “thought  it  was  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  re¬ 
publican  institutions,”  he  writes,  “to  be  aiding 
and  assisting  to  prevent  the  laying  a  foundation 
for  a  military  despotism  in  the  election  of  General 
Jackson  to  the  Presidency.”  “So  long  as  I  can 
raise  my  voice,  it  will  be  in  opposition  to  what  I 


conceive  would  be  fatal  to  our  excellent  constitu¬ 
tion  and  to  our  freedom,  the  election  of  a  Chief 
Magistrate  for  military  reasons  only.”  In  all  this 
struggle  the  democrats  were  at  great  disadvantage. 
The  press  was  against  them  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  best  writers  and  stump 
speakers  favored  Adams.  So  a  number  of  active 
young  democrats  got  together  and  determined  to 
start  a  newspaper  of  their  own.  Shares  in  the 
enterprise  were  placed  at  twenty-five  dollars  each 
and  a  great  many  persons  throughout  the  County 
subscribed  for  them.  James  Maxwell,  of  Martins- 
bnrg,  Virginia,  was  brought  over  as  editor,  a  print¬ 
ing  office  was  fitted  up  in  the  Indian  Queen  Tav¬ 
ern  on  Washington  street  and  the  first  number 
of  the  Hagerstown  Mail  was  published  on  the 
fourth  day  of  July  1828,  Jacob  Fiery  receiving  the 
very  first  sheet  which  came  from  the  press.  Max¬ 
well  published  some  articles  soon  afterwards 
which  were  distasteful  to  the  owners  of  the  paper. 
He  was  therefore  dismissed  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  editorial  chair  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy  and 
he  after  his  death  from  cholera  in  1836  by  Ins 
son,  I)r.  Howard  Kennedy.  The  democrats  being 
now'  furnished  with  an  organ  the  war  went  mer¬ 
rily  on  until  the  election  in  November.  The 
County  gave  a  majority  of  about  344  for  Fitzhugh 
and  Tyler,  the  Jackson  electors  over  Price  and 
Baltzell  the  Adams  electors.  It  was  in  firing  the 
cannon  on  Cannon  Hill  and  on  Walnut  street  on 
November  13  to  celebrate  this  victory  that  both 
pieces  of  artillery  burst.  .  A  fragment  of  the 
one  on  Cannon  Hill  struck  and  killed  George  Bow¬ 
ers  severing  his  head  from  the  body  and  hurling 
it  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  into  an  adjoining 
field.  The  cup  of  happiness  of  the  devoted  adhe¬ 
rents  of  old.  Hickory  wras  filled  to  overflowdng  in 
the  following  February  when  their  old  hero  arriv¬ 
ed  in  Hagerstown  on  his  way  to  assume  the  office 
of  President.  The  “'Mail”  urged  all  who  were 
anxious  to  do  honor  Where  honor  was  due  to  meet 
at  different  points  on  the  great  Western  road  and 
join  with  their  fellow  Jacksonians  of  Hagerstown 
and  accompany  the  persecuted  patriot  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  county  or  as  much  further  as  they  might, 
think  proper.  The  President-elect  arrived  on 
Sunday  morning  February  8  accompanied  by  Ma¬ 
jor  and  Mrs.  Donaldson.  Major  and  Mrs.  Lee,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Lore,  Miss  Easton  and  Major  Lewis. 
The  whole  part}'  took  lodging  at  the  Bell  Tavern. 
Sunday  morning  they  attended  service  at  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  w'as 
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taken  up  by  a  crowd  of  friends  who  came  to 
greet  him  “not/’  said  the  Herald,  Mr.  Grieve's 
paper,  “not  as  a  conquering  hero,  but  as  a  plain 
republican  citizen.”  His  great  urbanity  greatly 
pleased  those  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time  and 
riveted  the  attachment  of  his  friends  and  it  was 
claimed  that  it  had  smoothed  down  some  of  the 
asperities  of  his  enemies.  But  such  was  the  politi¬ 
cal  rancor  of  the  times  that  but  few  of  the  Whigs 
called  on  him.  Nor  was  he  permitted  to  depart 
without  an  indignity.  A  young  Whig  lawyer 
made  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  poor-house  present 
to  the  General  a  petition  for  a  suit  of  clothes, 
which  he  had  prepared.  This  was  received  as  a 
slur  upon  the  Jackson  part}’.  The  next  morning 
after  visiting  Dunlap’s  painting  “The  Bearing  of 
the  Cross,”  then  on  exhibition  in  the  town,  the 
President-elect  and  his  party  departed  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  accompanied  to  the  Frederick  County  line 
by  a  numerous  cavalcade  of  citizens.  The  follow¬ 
ing  month  the  Whigs  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
their  great  statesman,  Henry  Clay.  Numbers  of 
the  people  came  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  visitor.  Many  of  the  houses  and  taverns 
were  illuminated.  The  mechanics  of  the  town 
tendered  him  a  banquet  at  the  Globe  Tavern  and 
many  toasts  were  drunk.  The  Whigs  were  greatly 
incensed  because  the  Democrats  got  up  an  oppo¬ 
sition  banquet  at  the  Bell  Tavern  whilst  theirs 
•Is  in  progress  and  a  fierce  controversy  in  the 
newspapers  ensued.  The  tickets  sold  to  the  Me¬ 
chanics  banquet  produced  a  surplus  of  money 
which  was  afterwards  distributed  to  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  town. 


During  the  Presidential  campaign  in  October 
2A,  1829,  Dr.  Lancelot  Jacques  died  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  near  Hancock,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years.  Dr.  Jacques  was  a  native  of  England  but 
like  many  other  Englishmen  who  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  America,  he  espoused  the  patriotic 
cause  and  entered  the  Continental  army  as  surgeon. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  through  the  war.  Later 
on  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  three  times. 

The  Hagerstown  Torch  Light  of  February  13, 
1829  has  the  following  notice  of  the  arrival  of 
Gen.  Jackson  on  his  way  to  his  first  inauguration: 

“The  President-elect,  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  arrived  in  Hagerstown  on  Sunday  8th  inst. 
early  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  Maj.  Don¬ 
aldson  and  Lady,  Maj.  Lee  and  Lady,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Love,  Miss  Easton,  and  Maj.  Lewis,  and  took 
lodgings  at  the  Bell  Tavern.  He,  with  his  suite, 
attended  divine  service  at  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  taken 
up  by  the  croud  of  friends  who  were  continually 
pressing  forward  to  greet  him,  not  as  a  con¬ 
quering  Hero,  but  as  a  plain  Republican  citizen, 
who  has  been  called  almost  by  acclamation  to  fill 
the  first  and  most  exalted  station  in  the  gift  of  a 
free  people.  His  great  urbanity  has  riveted  the 
attachment  of  his  friends;  and  were  we  to  judge 
from  appearances,  we  should  say  it  has  smoothed 
down  some  of  the  asperities  of  his  enemies. 

“He  left  here  early  on  Monday  morning,  after 
visiting  Dunlap's  splendid  painting,  “the  Bearing 
of  the  Cross,”  and  was  accompanied  to  the  Fred¬ 
erick  county  line  by  a  numerous  cavalcade  of 
citizens.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


HE  condition  oi  Hagerstown  began  to  attract 
public  attention  about  ton  beginning  of 
the  year  1828,  During  the  preceding 
year  swine  had  been  prohibited  from 
running  at  large  in  the  streets.  Some  of 
the  streets  were  macadamized  by  this  time,  but 
many  of  them  were  not  and  the  condition  of 
these  latter,  in  wet  seasons,  after  'they  had.  been 
cut  up  by  heavy  hauling,  can  well  be  imagined. 
Through  this  deep  mud,  the  citizen  whom  busi¬ 
ness,  misfortune  or  pleasure  carried  abroad  at 
nights,  had  to  struggle  in  darkness.  There  were 
ho  street  lamps  and  no  crossings  to  find,  if  there 
had  been  light  to  show  the  way.  It  is  true  that 
the  flickering  rays  of  a  feeble  lamp  might  be  seen 
before  each  tavern,  but  these  did  little  to  dispel 
the  universal  gloom  of  night  in  the  town.  A 
writer  in  the  newspapers  suggested  a  public  sub¬ 
scription  to  raise  funds  to  light  the  streets  and 
also  to  provide  crossings  at  the  street  corners. 
Men,  he  said,  could  work  their  way  through  the 
mud  and  mire,  but  it  was  too  great  a  task  for 
women  and  children.  The  Moderator  urged  per¬ 
sons  living  along  the  streets  which  were  macad¬ 
amized  to  scrape  the  mud  in  front  of  their  prem¬ 
ises  into  piles,  and  if  it  was  not  convenient  for 
them  to  have  it  carted  away,  that  work  would  be 
done  at  the  public  expense.  Williamsport  at  this 
time  contained  one  hundred  houses,  some  of  them 
new  and  described  at  the  time  as  very  fine.  The 
population  was  placed  at  900,  who,  it  was  said, 
were  generally  plain  and  respectable  peeople. 
There  were  three  churches  and  during  the  next 
summer  the  corner-stone  of  a  Lutheran  Church 
was  laid  by  the  friends  of  the  Lodge  of  Masons; 


there  were  five  stores,  four  taverns  and  among 
the  people  were  representatives  of  many  different 
trades.  The  Washington  County  Bank  was  incor¬ 
porated  February  19,  1828,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Conococheague  Bank.  During  the  months  of 
April  and  May  there  was  a  considerable  trade  down 
the  river  to  Georgetown.  Cargoes  of  logs,  planks, 
lumber,  stone  coal,  wheat,  whiskey  and  flour  were 
boated  down  the  river,  and  each  year  about  a 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  found  their  way  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  curious  canvas  covered  boats  of  the 
Potomac  Navigation  Company.  The  people  con¬ 
fidently  expected  the  town  to  develop  rapidly 
into  a  most  important  point.  The  work  on  the 
canal  wonfd  begin  that  summer,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  would  surely  pass  through  it, 
and  it  would  be  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  from 
Chambersburg  and  possibly  be  on  the  main  route 
by  this  line  from  Philadelphia  to  the  West.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  upon  a  splen¬ 
did  estate,  resided  Edward  Greene  Williams,  m 
the  house  in  which  his  father,  General  Otho  H. 
Williams  had  entertained  General  Washington. 
This  was  the  Springfield  farm,  now  owned  by  the 
heirs  of  the  late  Charles  W.  Humrichouse;  the 
house  is  still  standing,  but  has  been  greatly  enlarg¬ 
ed.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  Washington 
County.  The  next  year  after  this,  in  February 
1829  Major  Edward  Greene  Williams  died.  He 
-was  the  third  son  of  Gen.  0.  H.  Williams,  and 
was  born  in  March.  1189;  he  graduated  at  Prince¬ 
ton.  He  Served  with  credit  as  a  captain  of  horse 
in  the  -war  of  1812,  and  was  twice  elected  to  the 
Legislature.  He  lies  buried  beside  his  distin¬ 
guished  father  in  the  cemetery  at  Williamsport. 
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In  November,  1827,  wheat  was  selling  at  86 
cents  in  Hagerstown  and  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and 
five  cents  in  Baltimore.  The  next  summer  the 
price  In  Hagerstown  had  gone  down  to  72  cents, 
an  unusually  low  price.  November  15,  1827,  a 
call  for  a  meeting  to  form  an  agricultural  society 
was  issued;  the  organization  survived  only  a  few 
years.  The  first  society  of  this  kind  had  been 
organized  under  an  Act  of  Assemuly,  passed  in 
1807.  The  first  President,  elected  in  1808,  was 
Thomas  Sprigg;  Frisby  Tilghman  was  secretary, 
and  Charles  Carroll  treasurer.  It  finally  died 
Gut  before  1827,  and  as  above  stated,  there  was 
an  effort  that  year  to  revive  it.  But  the  matter 
which  created  the  greatest  excitement  in  the  Coun¬ 
ty  during  this  year  was  an  earthquake,  which  took 
place  Sunday  night,  March  11,  1828.  The  shock 
was  so  violent  as  to  toll  the  bell  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  of  eour->  the  people  of  the  County 
were  in  a  great  state  of  consternation.  A  moral 
shock  which  the  people  received  this  year  was  even 
more  than  the  physical  shock  of  an  earthquake. 

In  the  Hagerstown  papers  of  September  18, 
1828,  this  item  appears:  “Much  excitement  has 
been  produced  in  this  county  during  the  last  wectc 
by  the  death  of  M  rs.  Mary  C.  Swearingen,  which 
occurred  near  Cumberland,  in  Allegany  County, 
on  Monday  week  last.  As  the  accounts  of  this 
melancholy  event  are  contradictory,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  exceedingly  numerous  and  conflicting,  we 
shall  wait  until  something  positive  transpires  be¬ 
fore  we  hazzard  a  statement.’’  The  next  week  a 
statement  is  made.  The  editor,  “with  feelings  of 
the  keenest  regret  and  deepest  horror,  announced 
the  fact,  revolting  to  all  the  feelings  and  sympa¬ 
thies  of  our  nature,  that  there  is  too  much  reason 
for  believing  that  she  came  to  her  death  by  the 
hands  of  her  husband.” 

George  Swearingen  was  one  of  the  brightest, 
wealthiest  and  most  popular  young  men  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County.  His  manner  and  person  were 
pleasing ;  he  had  an  obliging  disposition,  and  was 
master  of  all  the  arts  of  obtaining  public  regard. 
Just  a  year  before  this  time  he  had  been  elected 
sheriff  of  Washington  County,  then  the  most  lucra¬ 
tive  and  honorable  position  the  people  could  give. 
It  was  a  hotly  contested  election  and  his  opponents 
were  leading  and  influential  men — Christian 
Newcomer,  Andrew  Kershner  and  Jacob  Miller — • 
but  Swearingen  received  nearly  a§  many  votes  as 
all  the  rest  put  together.  The  total  vote  cast  was 
3,775,  of  which  he  received  1,822.  There  were  per¬ 


sons  living  in  Hagerstown  not  many  years  ago  who 
could  remember  Geo.  Swearingen  as  he  alighted 
from  a  stage  in  front  of  Martin  Newcomer’s  Tav¬ 
ern,  where  the  Hotel  Hamilton  now  stands.  Some 
of  them,  as  boys,  scrambled  for  the  handsfull  of 
copper  coins  which  Swearingen,  in  the  elation  of 
his  recent  election,  scattered  broadcast  among  them. 
Many  of  the  same  boys  and  a  much  larger  crowd 
saw  him,  two  years  later,  alight  at  the  same  place, 
this  time  in  irons. 

Not  many  years  before  Swearingen  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  Shrievaltjq  he  had  married  Miss  Mary  C. 
Sfiott,  the  daughter  of  James  Scott,  of  Cumberland 
when  she  was  but  a  school  girl.  He  eloped  with 
her  from  a  boarding  school,  and  married  her  for 
her  money,  although  at  the  time  he  was  in  love 
with  another  woman.  Mrs.  Swearingen  was  a 
loving  and  tender  woman,  and  deeply  attached  to 
her  unworthy  husband,  maintaining  her  love  for 
him  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life,  although  he  never 
cared  for  her.  A  month  or  two  before  his  election, 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  woman  named  Rachel 
Cunningham  or  Carnacum  whose  career  of 
crime  reads  like  a  romance.  She  was  brought  up 
near  Bedford,  Pa.,  a  fashionable  watering-place 
with  a  reputation  for  great  licentiousness.  De¬ 
scriptions  of  her  vary  greatly.  By  some  she  was 
described  as  being  in  no  way  prepossessing.  By 
others  it  was  said  that  her  person  was  perfectly 
lovely  and  that  her  countenance  was  a  mirror 
in  which  each  winning  grace  strove  for  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  and  that  perhaps  she  possessed  as  great  a 
share  of  personal  loveliness  as  was  ever  lavished 
on  a  woman  by  nature  in  any  of  her  freaks.  She 
first,  attracted  public  notice  in  Franklin  County, 
Pcrojfwlvania,  where  she  captured  the  affections 
of  a  married  man,  and  effected  a  separation  of  him 
from  his  wife.  Her  next  appearance  was  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  where  the  victim  of  her  charms  was  a 
wealthy  iron-worker,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
livery  stable.  The  wife  of  this  man  had  no  mind 
to  rest  quietly  under  her  wrongs,  but  revenged  her¬ 
self  by  setting  fire  to  much  of  her  husband’s  prop¬ 
erty.  which  was  destroyed,  including  forty  horses 
which  perished  in  the  flames  started  by  the  fury 
el:  this  woman  scorned.  The  conflagration,  how¬ 
ever,  had  the  desired  effect  of  driving  off  the 
wanton  beauty,  who  left  Pittsburg  hastily,  only 
to  go  to  Harrisburg  and  there  entrap  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  a  Judge.  Tt  was  not  long  before  she 
uceasioned  another  divorce.  Swearingen  was  her 
fourth  victim  of  those  whom  the  public  knew. 
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How  or  why  she  came  to  Hagerstown  no  one  can 
tell,  but  she  had  been  in  the  town  only  a  short 
time  when  George  Swearingen  was  among  the 
number  of  the  men  she  had  mined.  And  his 
ruin  was  the  most  complete  of  all.  It  involved 
his  fortune,  his  honor,  his  fame  and  his  life.  He 
built  for  her  the  brick  house  in  Hagerstown  which 
stood  until  November,  1890,  on  the  property  of 
the  Washington  County  Railroad  Company  near 
the  Hagerstown  station.  When  the  house  was 
built  the  place  was  almost  a  swamp,  and  no  other 
houses  were  nearer  to  it  than  Antietam  street. 
It  was  so  built  that  not  a  window  or  door  opened 
towards  the  town,  qnd  in  this  there  was  a  purpose. 
But  this  arrangement  did  not  protect  the  Sheriff 
from  public  scorn  and  indignation.  His  wife 
left  him  in  bitter  resentment,  and  returned  lo 
her  old  home  in  Cumberland.  The  people  of  the 
town  were  so  outraged  that  a  high  official  should 
conduct  himself  in  this  shameless  manner,  that  a 
band  of  them  went  towards  the  house  with  the 
determination  of  razing  it  to  the  ground.  But 
Swearingen  was  a  bold  man,  and  stood  his  ground. 
With  rifle  in  hand  he  defied  the  mob  and  drove 
them  off.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  sent  the 
woman.  to  Virginia  and  effected  a  reconciliation 
with  hi’s  wife,  but  in  the  meantime  he  had,  with¬ 
out  her  knowledge,  removed  Rachel  Cunningham 
to  a  farm  belonging  .to  Mrs.  Swearingen  in  Alle¬ 
gany  County.  It  was  near  this  farm  that  the 
shocking  murder  was  committed.  Swearingen 
and  his  wife  and  their  little  child  three  years  old 
left  Cumberland  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  spent 
the  next  night  at  Cresapstown.  Early  the  next 
morning,  when  they  had  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Mrs.  Swearingen’s  farm,  they  left  the  road.  At 
the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  Swearingen  was  seen  to 
alight  from  his  horse  put  down  the  child  on  the 
ground,  take  his  wife’s  horse  by  the  bridle  and 
■  disappear  in  the  laurel  bush,  going  up  the  lull. 
In  this  thick  brush-wood  the  man  hastily  cut  a 
club  and  killed  his  wife,  spattering  her  blood 
aroxind.  He  then  rode  after  a  drover  whom  he 
had  just  passed  and  asked  him  to  go  for  help,  as 
his  wife  had  fallen  from  her  horse  and  he  feared 
she  was  killed.  When  persons  arrived,  she  was 
found  to  be  dead.  A  jury  of  inquest  was  called 
who  rendered  a  verdict  that  the  unfortunate 
woman  had  met  her  death  by  an  act  of  Provi¬ 
dence — so  ready  are  men  to  accuse  a  benign  Prov¬ 
idence  of  being  the  author  of  all  misfortunes ! 
But  soon  Swearingen,  with  that  fatuity  of  mur¬ 


derers  which  has  given  rise  to  the  proverb  that 
“murder  will  out,”  began  to  make  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  statements  and  it  was  found  that  the 
knees  of  the  horse  which  had  been  ridden  by  the 
dead  woman  had  been  cut  with  a  knife  and  the 
sores  on  them  were  not  made  by  a  fall.  The  body 
was  disinterred,  and  a  second  inquest  held,  which 
resulted  in  a  verdict  that  the  woman  had  been 
murdered  by  her  husband.  Before  he  could  be 
arrested,  Swearingen  fled,  and  Rachel  Cunning¬ 
ham  disappeared  at  the  same  t’ime.  The  excite¬ 
ment  and  the  public  indignation  Was  intense.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  issued  a  proclamation,  offer¬ 
ing  a  reward  for  his  capture.  Hand  bills  giving 
an  accurate  description  of  the  fugitive  and  of  his 
companion  were  scattered  broadcast.  One  of 
these  handbills  in  December  reached  a  post-office 
in  a  small  tavern  near  the  Red  River,  in  Kentucky. 
A  man  and  woman  answering  the  description  had 
spent  the  night  at  the  tavern  and  had  left,  both 
riding  the  same  horse,  about  an  hour  before  the 
arrival  of  the  mail  which  brought  Governor  Kent’s 
proclamation.  The  tavern-keeper  gathered  a  few 
of  his  neighbors,  and  started  in  hot  pursuit.  In 
three  hours  the  fugitives  had  been  overtaken  and 
arrested.  On  the  fourth  of  May,  the  prisoner  ar¬ 
rived  in  Hagerstown  on  one  of  the  stages  from 
Baltimore  in  charge  of  an  executive  messenger  and 
a  Baltimore  constable.  He  was  heavily  ironed,  and 
was  kept  under  guard  at  the  Globe  tavern  until 
the  departure  of  the  Western  stage,  which  was  to 
take  him  to  Cumberland,  in  the  county  where  the 
crime  had  been  committed.  It  was  said  that  while 
here  he  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  spirits.  He 
engaged  John  V.  L.  McMahon  and  Wm.  Price, 
two  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  State,  to 
defend  him. 

The  trial  came  on  in  Cumberland  in  August 
11,  1829,  and  lasted  eight  days.  The  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  the  crime  and  the  events  which  led  up  to 
it  were  laid  bare.  The  Judges  who  sat  in  the  case 
were  Chief  Justice  John  Buchanan,  Judges  Thom¬ 
as  Buchanan  and  Abraham  Shriver.  Never  was 
an  accused  man  more  ably  defended.  His  coun¬ 
sel,  Messrs.  McMahon,  Price  and  Bushkirk,  did 
all  that  learning  and  ability  could  accomplish,  or 
ingenuity  could  suggest.  Mr.  Price  spoke  for  five 
hours,  and  Mr.  McMahon  plead  with  the  jury  in 
a  speech  of  seven  hours  duration — as  able  and  as 
eloquent  probably  as  any  speech  ever  made  in  a 
criminal  trial  in  this  State.  But  it  was  all  in 
vain.  The  wretched  prisoner  was  so  enclosed  in 
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a  network  of  evidence  of  kis  own  weaving  that 
there  was  no  escape.  Even  whilst  Ms  counsel  was 
making  this  wonderful  speech,  a  letter,  written 
by  him  while  in  jail  to  the  partner  of  his  crimes, 
was  produced  and  read  by  the  State’s  attorney  to 
the  jury.  Mr.  Dixon,  the  State’s  attorney  for  Al¬ 
legany  County  conducted  the  prosecution.  Within 
ten  minutes  after  the  close  of  the  argument  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  had  been  rendered.  Judge  Buchan¬ 
an  pronounced  the  dread  sentence  of  the  law  in 
wonderfully  eloquent  and  touching  terms  and  this 
sentence  was  executed  on  the  flat  on  the  west  side 
of  Wills  Creek  in  Cumberland  where  the  gallows 
had  been  erected.  He  was  escorted  to  the  gallows 
bv  a  number  of  companies  of  militia  from  ad¬ 
joining  counties  and  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  But  his  last  thoughts 
were  given  to  Rachael  Cunningham.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  trial  and  execution,  Swearingen 
conducted  himself  with  the  utmost  indifference. 
The  strangest  part  of  the  matter  was  that  his  body, 
when  cut  down  from  the  gallows  where  it  had  hung 
for  an  hour,  was  sent  to  the  home  of  the  mother 
of  his  murdered  wife.  He  confessed  his  crime  and 
this  confession  and  an  account  of  the  trial  were 
published.  Forty  years  later,  the  memory  of  this 
tragedy  was  revived  by  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Rachael  Cunningham  in  the  Alms  House 
of  Baltimore  City,  where  this  long  protracted  life 
of  infamy  and  shame  came  to  an  end. 

All  through  the  history  of  the  County  can  be 
traced  a  constant  spirit  of  reform.  The  most 
persistent  reformers  were  the  temperance  societies. 
Nothing  could  quench  their  zeal  or  dampen  their 
ardor.  And  the  immense  amount  of  whiskey  drink¬ 
ing  was  a  constant  demand  for  some  movement 
in  opposition.  In  November,  18?, 3.  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  met  at  the  Court  House  and  formed 
a  temperance  society.  Daniel  Reichard  was 
elected  president,  and  Samuel  M.  Hill  secretary. 
The  first  step  they  proposed  was  to  abandon  whis¬ 
key  in  the  harvest  and  hay  fieldg  and  to  increase 
wages  to  the  amount  the  whiskey  would  east.  A 
genuine  temperance  rscitement  was  started, 
which  lasted  nearly  two  years.  Many  storekeepers 
joined  the  society  and  abandoned  the  sale  of  whis¬ 
key  in  their  shires,  and  it  was  gravity  announced 
as  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  movement  that  at 
two  taverns  in  Olearspring  and  two  west  of  North 
Mountain,  the  practice  of  tippling  on  Sunday  had 
been  abandoned.  Ira  Hill’s  enthusiasm  took  the 
form  of  rhyming  and  ho  published  some  verses 


bidding  adieu  to  whiskey  for  a  year  and  perhaps 
forever.  Connected  with  this  movement,  and  per¬ 
haps  stimulated  by  it,  was  a  Methodist  revival.  A 
call  for  subscriptions  to  build  a  Methodist  Church 
in  the  town  was  issued  as  early  as  1827.  Boons- 
boro  became  ambitious  to  become  the  seat  of  a 
college  which  was  proposed  by  the  Baltimore  An¬ 
nual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  in  January,  1830,  a  jmblic  meeting 
was  held  to  promote  the  scheme. 

Among  the  Acts  of  Assembly  passed  in  1829 
was  one  incorporating  a  railroad  from  Williams¬ 
port,  to  Hagerstown,  and  one  to  provide  for  build¬ 
ing  a  bridge  across  the  Antietaip  on  the  road  from 
Williamsport  to  Hess’es  Mill. 

All  through  the  early  years  of  Jackson’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  there  was  intense  excitement  in  this 
Couni y  over  his  acts.  His  vetoes  of  bills  appropri¬ 
ating  money  for  public  improvements  nearly 
affected  Washington  County.  The  Maysville  turn¬ 
pike  veto  put  an  end  to  the  sanguine  and  well- 
founded  expectation  of  making  the  canal  a  govern¬ 
ment  work  and  a  great  national  highway.  Then 
the  stock  held  in  the  Canal  by  the  United  States 
was  voted  to  make  General  Eaton,  one  of  the 
President’s  so-called  “kitchen  cabinet”  president  of 
the  Canal — electing  him,  as  charged  by  the  Whigs, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Administration. 

Another  act  which  greatly  exasperated  the 
Whigs  of  Washington  County  was  the  removal 
by  the  President  of  Casper  W.  Wever  from  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  the  National  road. 
James  Hampson,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  received  the 
appointment.  The  excitement  and  indignation  of 
the  Whigs  can  scarcely  be  described.  The  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  Whig  newspaper  knew  no  bounds  and 
the  leading  articles  each  week  was  about  “King 
Andrew  I.”  Indeed  there  was  but  little  else  in 
the  newspaper  than  criticism  and  vituperation  of 
Jackson  The  editor  of  The  Mail  had  an  uphill 
work  in  his  defence,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  many  of  his  admirers  fell  off.  The  postmas¬ 
ter  at  Williamsport,  it  was  said,  was  ordered  to 
deposit  his  recoil  its  in  a  bank  in  Chambersburg, 
rather  than  in  the  Hagerstown  Bank,  where  they 
had  been  deposited  theretofore,  because  the  latter 
was  a  Whig  hank.  But  when  it  came  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  postmaster  for  Hagerstown,  the 
whole  population  was  in  a  state  bordering  on 
frenzy.  The  candidates  for  the  position  were 
Thomas  Kennedy,  William  Fitzhugh,  D.  H. 
Schnebly  and  Frederick  Humrichouse.  A  vote  of 
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the  people  was  taken,  and  the  largest  number  was 
given  to  Frederick  Humrichouse.  But  none  of 
these  candidates  received  the  appointment.  The 
old  postmaster,  0.  H.  W.  Stull,  was  removed  and 
Dr.  Howard  Kennedy  received  the  coveted  prize. 
Dr.  Kennedy  had  graduated  in  medicine  a  year 
and  a  half  previously,  and  had  settled  in  Williams¬ 
port  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Upon  being  appointed  postmaster  he  came  to  Hag¬ 
erstown  to  live.  The  Whigs  were  deeply  incensed 
at  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stull  and  the  Whig  paper 
published  5  letter  which  William  Anniba,  the  let¬ 
ter  carrier,  had  addressed  to  Postmaster  General 
Barry,  reproaching  him  bitterly  for  compelling 
him  to  abandon  his  livelihood  by  the  appointment 
he  had  made. 

Every  line  of  the  Presidents  message  of  De¬ 
cember  1829,  which  was  brought  on  horseback 
seventy-one  miles  from  Washington,  a  part  of  the 
road  being  very  bad,  in  five  hours,  was  roundly 
denounced.  So  bitter  was  the  personal  feeling 
against  Jackson,  that  when  he  came  with  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  Hagerstown  in  June,  1830,  on  his  journey  to 
Tennessee  the  Whigs  declared  they  “were  mortified 
that  the  condnct  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  rather  the  President  of  a  party  in  the 
United  States,  should  have  afforded  cause  for  the 
cold,  indignant,  determined,  manifestation  of  in¬ 
difference  with  which  he  was  greeted  in  Hagers¬ 
town.  Notwithstanding  handbills  announcing 
his  approach,  were  freely  circulated — notwithstand¬ 
ing  strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  get  up  an 
excitement  and  to  arouse  the  people — notwith¬ 
standing  the  splendid  state  and  style  in  which  the 
President  travels,  well  calculated  to  attract  the 
curiosity  of  the  crowd — notwithstanding  all  this, 
few  individuals  could  be  found,  in  our  town,  “so 
poor  as  to  do  him  honor.”  He  arrived — he  passed 
along  our  streets — he  tarried  within  our  borders— 
Yet  all  was  still  and  silent — no  commotion — no 
movement,  among  the  people — no  manifestation  of 
feeling  such  as  the  presence  of  a  great  and  good 
man  is  naturally  calculated  to  inspire — none  of 
that  spontaneous  evidence  of  public  regard  which 
the  arrival  of  such  men  as  President  Washington 
and  President  Monroe,  amongst  us,  called  forth. 
As  if  conscious  of  the  deadly  injury  which  his 
hostility  to  internal  improvements  has  inflicted 
upon  our  whole  section  of  country — a  section  whose 
high  hopes  he  has  utterly  blasted — our  whole 
population,  as  if  by  a  common  consent,  with  but 
camparatively  few  exceptions,  seemed  to  have 


withdrawn  from  the  approach  of  President  Jack- 
son,  as  they  would  have  done  from  that  of  the  pes¬ 
tilence  that  walketh  at  noon  day.”* 

A  very  different  reception,  according  to  the 
same  authority  awaited  the  great  Whig,  Henry 
Clay,  when,  six  months  after  Jackson’s  visit,  he 
drove  up  to  the  Globe  tavern  in  his  private  car¬ 
riage.  Mrs.  Clay,  who  had  lived  some  years  in 
the  house  a  few  doors  from  the  tavern,  and  her 
little  grandchild,  accompanied  Mr.  Clay.  A  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  anu  an 
address,  prepared  by  a  committee  which  went  to 
Clearspring  to  meet  him,  was  presented.  Among 
the  large  numbers  who  called  upon  him  at  the 
Globe,  was  a  procession  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
mechanics,  led  by  Capt.  Zwingler.  Mr.  Clay  was 
then  on  his  way  to  Baltimore,  where  he  was  nom¬ 
inated  a  few  weeks  later  for  the  Presidency.  In 
his  haste  to  go  forward  on  his  journey,  he  left  his 
carriage  at  the  Globe  and  proceeded  in  the  stage. 
But  the  Whigs  deceived  themselves  greatly,  judg¬ 
ing  from  these  outward  appearances,  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1832  showed  that  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans 
was  as  popular  as  ever.  The  campaign  contest  was 
waged  bitterly  all  through  the  cholera  scourge,  but 
when  election  day  came,  the  tide  had  set  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  Jackson  that  his  opponents  in 
the  County  lost  heart  and  almost  abandoned  the 
fight.  Jackson  carried  the  County  by  a  vote  of 
1,931  to  1,364  for  Clay.  The  Whigs  indulged  in 
the  most  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  future  of  the 
country,  until  a  new  excitement  arose,  partisanship 
was  forgotten,  and  for  once  all  united  in  an 
earnest  support  of  the  President.  Two  weeks  after 
the  election,  the  Secession  movement  took  place 
in  South  Carolina  and  Jackson  issued  his  famous 
proclamation.  Instantly  there  was  a  bustle  of 
military  preparations.  Stump  speakers  declared 
to  deeply  excited  audiences,  that  the  times  were 
portentious.  In  January  1833  the  Union  Rifle 
Company  was  organized.  The  Franklin  Blues 
and  the  First  Hagerstown  Infantry  Company  were 
called  together  and  a  great  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Court  House  presided  over  by  John  Witmer  with 
Alex.  Neill,  W.  D.  McGill  and  R.  M.  Tidball  as 
vice-presidents,  which  resolved  that  the  President  s 
course  be  approved,  and  that  no  legislation  to 
appease  South  Carolina  should  be  passed. 

Whilst  these  political  movements  were  in 
progress  there  was  a  steady  onward  movement  in 
improvements  and  prosperity.  In  1829  there  was 
a  determined  effort  to  erect  a  Market  House  in 
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Williamsport.  On  tlxe  21th  of  June  in  that  year, 
the  cornerstone  of  a  Lutheran  Church  was  laid 
in  that  town  by  Friendship  Lodge  of  Masons.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  following  year  Daniel  Weisel, 
then  a  young  lawyer  and  afterwards  a  Judge  on 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Thomas 
Trice,  began  the  publication  of  the  “Williamsport 
Banner  and  Weekly  Advertizer.”  It  was  an  ex¬ 
cellently  conducted  journal,  but  did  not  continue 
many  years.  In  Hagerstown  there  was  a  special 
effort  for  better  streets,  and  a  tax  of  twenty-five 
cents  was  levied  for  that  purpose,  and  in  1831  a 
law  was  passed  granting  universal  suffrage  at 
town  elections.  Previously  to  that  time,  there  was 
a  property  qualification.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  1830  the  wheat  crop  was  greatly  dam¬ 
aged  by  Hessian  fly,  and  many  fields  had  to  be 
ploughed  up  and  planted  in  corn,  and  that  before 
harvest  wheat  brought  only  68  to  70  cents  per 
bushel,  corn  30  cents,  potatoes  18  to  20  cents,  beef 
veal  and  pork,  5  or  6  cents,  the  fact  that  Hagers¬ 
town  was  an  important  town  on  the  great  through 
route  to  the  West,  brought  considerable  prosperity. 
Many  buildings  were  erected,  and  every  artisan 
in  the  town  was  occupied.  Arthur  Johnson, 
Thomas  Martin  and  William  Price  started  a  cut¬ 
lery  factory',  and  a  large  cotton  mill  on  the  Antie- 
tam  was  projected.  Many  persons  were  engaged 
in  silk,  culture,  and  thousands  of  Mulberry  trees 
were  planted. 

In  November,  1831,  Engineer  ( huger  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was  in  town  to  begin 
a  survey  of  the  Antietam  and  Conococheague 
Creeks,  with  a  view  to  making  them  navigable. 
It  was  hoped  to  run  boats  from  Chambersburg  into 
the  Canal  at  Williamsport.  Public  meetings  were 
held  to  encourage  this  project  and  some  work  was 
actually  done  on  the  Antietam;  not  far  from  Ha¬ 
gerstown,  some  of  the  masonry  can  still  lie  seen.  In 
Pennsylvania  these  schemes  had  the  warm  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  people,  but  they  desired  more  than  a 
navigable  creek.  Petitions  for  a  railroad  from 
Harrisburg  to  Williamsport  were  poured  in  upon 
the  Legislature  of  that  State.  At  Williamsport, 
the  petitioners  said,  the  road  would  connect  with 
the  great  Western  Canal,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  and  the  Baltimore  and  Westminster  road, 
which  it  was  then  supposed  would  soon  reach 
Williamsport,  but  which  in  fact  did  not  enter  that 
town  for  nearly  a  half  century.  Late  in  1831 
apprehensions  were  felt  that  after  all  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  railroad  would  not  come  through 


the  heart  of  Washington  County,  according  to  the 
original  design,  and  meetings  were  held  in  Boons- 
borough  and  Hagerstown  to  urge  the  company  to 
select  that  route.  When  the  railroad  finally  left 
Hagerstown  far  to  the  right,  and  the  Canal  was 
opened  to  Williamsport,  the  most  important  trade 
of  Hagerstown,  that  of  flour  and  grain,  was  almost 
entirely  diverted  to  Williamsport  and  thence  to 
Georgetown,  instead  of  going  in  wagons  from 
Hagerstown  to  Baltimore.  There  was  great  con¬ 
sternation  in  Hagerstown  over  this  condition 
which,  as  was  always  the  case,  found  expression 
by  means  of  public  meetings. .  Resolutions  were 
adopted  in  Hagerstown  and  Boonsborough,  urging 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  Hagerstown,  so 
that  this  important  trade  could  be  regained. 

From  1820  to  1830  the  population  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  had  increased  from  23,065  to  25,- 
235.  The  increase  in  Hagerstown  during  this 
decade  had  been  about  20  per  cent. — from  2,751  to 
3,351;  Sharpsburg  from  656  to  756;  Smithsburg 
from  136  to  210;  Cavetown  from  105  to  183.  In 
1830  Hancock  had  367,  Clearspring  374,  Leiters- 
burg  208,  Williamsport  859,  Boonsboro  707, 
Funkstown  641.  The  town  of  Boonsboro  along 
With  Slifers,  Hallers  and  Allabaugh’s  additions, 
was  incorporated  in  May  1832.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Smithsburg  was  laid  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1831,  and  in  March,  1832,  the  church 
built  in  Clearspring  by  the  Lutheran  and  Re¬ 
formed  people  was  completed.  In  Hagerstown  in 
1830  John  Craddock  was  making  Allen's  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machines.  Many  persons  in  various  parts  of 
the  county  were  also  making  these  machines  and 
Craddock  claimed  that  they  were  infringing  on  his 
patent.  A  few  years  later,  Obed  Hussey  who 
shares  with  McCormick  the  honor  of  inventing 
reapers,  was  selling  his  machines  in  Hagerstown. 
He  had  two  .kinds,  one  for  work  on  rough  or  stony 
ground,  and  the  other,  which  was  different  in 
some  of  its  details,  for  smooth  fields.  One  ma¬ 
chine  Hussey  kept  to  hire  to  farmers  to  cut  wheat 
by  the  acre.  Among  the  taverns  and  tavern  keep¬ 
ers  about  this  time  were  the  Columbian  Inn,  a 
few  doors  from  the  Court  House,  kept  by  C.  C. 
Fechtig ;  the  Swan  Tavern  was  on  North  Potomac 
street ;  the  Union  Inn,  on  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  Square  was  kept  by  Mary  and  Daniel 
Sehleigh;  the  Rising  Sun  Tavern,  opposite  the 
Lutheran  Church  on  Potomac  street,  was  then  and 
for  many  years  the  favorite  resort  of  teamsters, 
and  its  spacious  yard  was  always  filled  with  the 
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-great  express  wagons  from  the  West.  At  this  time 
it  was  kept  by  Philip  Householder.  The  Globe 
Tavern  was  kept  in  1830  by  Daniel  Schnebly.* 
In  May  of  that  year  the  stables  of  that  hostelry 
were  burned,  and  it  contained  1800  bushels  of  oats 
at  the  time.  Notwithstanding  this  disaster, 
Schnebly  gave  notice  that  he  could  still  accommo¬ 
date  forty  horses.  It  was  in  connection  with  this 
nre  that  public  complaint  was  made  of  the  apathy 
of  citizens  in  working  the  engine,  and  a  periodical 
call  for  a  new  fire  company  was  made.  One  sar¬ 
castic  individual  proposed  a  fire  company  of 
women,  remarking  that  they  always  did  the  best 
service  at  fires.  In  Williamsport,  William  Boullt 
kept  the  Potomac  Hotel  and  the  Smithsburg  Inn 
passed  from  the  proprietorship  of  John  Russell  to 
Daniel  Flory,  who  supplemented  this  business  by 
that  of  chair  making.  John  Chase  kept  the  Re¬ 
formed  Tavern  at  Cavetown,  and  entertained  many 
parties  visiting  the  cave.  In  1830,  Hagerstown 
was  visited,  like  Hamlin  of  old,  by  hordes  of  rats. 
The  editor  of  one  of  the  newspapers  complained 
that  they  were  in  the  cellars,  garrets,  kitchens  and 
parlors,  in  the  cupboards  and  meat  houses,  and 
he  expected  soon  to  have  them  invading  the  beds. 
It  was  of  no  avail  for  one  person  to  destroy  them, 
for  the  places  of  those  killed  would  be  immediately 
filled  by  a  new  invasion.  A  day  was  therefore  set 
apart  for  a  general  and  determined  onslaught. 

In  August,  1831,  a  band  of  players  presented 
at  the  theatre  in  the  Town  Hall  a  play  which  was 
then  popular  in  New  York,  “Tom  and  Jerry,  or 
Life  in  London.”  This  was  followed  up  by  “The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.”  A  portion  of  the  hall  was 
reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  “people  of  col¬ 
or.”  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  term  negro 
was  seldom  used.  The  name  was  very  offensive 
to  these  people  and  so  considerate  were  people 
here  of  the  sensibilities  of  their  slaves  that  they 


were  nearly  always  spoken  or  written  of  as  “people 
of  color.”  Such  tender  regard  has  long  since 
passed  away. 

During  these  years  many  prominent  citizens 
of  the  County  passed  away.  Many  of  them  had 
served  their  country  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  some  were  conspicuous  in  the  State.  Among 
these  latter  was  General  Samuel  Ringgold,  of 
Fountain  Rock,  who  died  at  the  residence  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Schley,  his  son-in-law,  in  Frederick,  on  the 
8th  day  of  October,  1829,  at  the  age  of  67  years. 
Samuel  Ringgold,  the  son  of  Thomas  Ringgold  and 
Mary  Galloway,  was  born  in  Kent  County  in  1762. 
In  1792  he  married  a  daughter  of  Gen.Cadwalla- 
der,  and  about  that  time  removed  to  an  estate  of 
seventeen  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Washington 
County,  known  as  Conococheague  Manor.  Upon 
this  splendid  estate  he  built  the  mansion  house  of 
Fountain  Rock.  The  architect  of  this  elegant  res¬ 
idence  was  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  the  designer  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  whose  grand-daughter, 
Mrs.  Henry  Onderdonk,  is  now  its  mistress — it 
having  been  converted  into  the  College  of  St. 
James  in  1842.  Here  General  Ringgold  lived  in 
luxury,  and  entertained  his  friends  in  the  best 
possible  style.  Among  his  friends  were  numbered 
many  distinguished  men.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  Washington  County  before  he  went  to  the  front 
as  one  of  the  leading  people.  He  served  many 
years  as  Justice  of  the  Levy  Court,  and  was  on 
many  important  committees.  He  was  made  Brig¬ 
adier  General  of  the  State  Militia  and  upon  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  had  a  well  drilled  force  to  offer  to 
the  Presideiijt.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Jefferson  in  his  policies.  Whilst  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Senate,  Edward  Lloyd  brought 
in  a  bill  conferring  universal  suffrage  and  this 
bill  received  Ringgold’s  warm  support  although  at 
the  time  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest,  and  in  his 


*The  following  is  an  advertisement  of  the  Globe 
Tavern  in  1825: 

THE  GLOBE  TAVERN. 

AND 

Stage  Office. 

'  After  the  15th  of  the  present  month,  the  above 
establishment  will  be  conducted'  by  the  subscriber, 
who  has  laid  in  a  large  assortment  of 
The  Choicest  Liquors. 

His  table  will  always  be  furnished  with  the  best  the 
markets  can  afford;  his  bedding,  furniture,  &c.  will  be 
of  the  first  quality;  and  his  house  will  be  attended 
by  the  best  of  servants — In  short,  no  pains  will  be 
spare’d  to  make  the  Globe  Tavern  as  comfortable  a 
stopping  place  as  any  other  in  the  country,  and  on 


terms  suited  to  the  times.  To  Stage  Passengers  the 
subscriber  would  say,  that  every  thing  that  he  can 
do  to  make  them  comfortable  will  be  done;  a  sober 
and  attentive  hand  is  engaged,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  attend  the  stage  passengers,  arranging  the 
baggage,  and  to  guard  against  exchanges  and  loss  of 
baggage,  which  so  frequently  happen  at  stage  offices 
when  the  different  Stages  meet. 

A  few  Boarders  will  be  taken  at  the  above  estab¬ 
lishment,  by  the  month  or  year,  on  moderate  terms. 

DANIEL  SCHNEBLY. 

Hagers-town,  Md.,  March  12,  1825. 

N.  B.  A.  Hack,  Gigs  and  Horses, 

Will  be  constantly  kept  at  the  Globe  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  public. 
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private  life,  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  men  in 
the  State.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  as  Sena¬ 
tor  in  reforming  the  Judiciary.  With  an  intermis¬ 
sion  of  two  years,  from  1815  to  1817,  he  represented 
the  district  in  Congress,  from  1810  to  1821  having 
been  elected  five  terms,  Being  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  fit  the  time,  he  earnestly  favored  the  declar¬ 
ation:  of  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  and 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  Monroe’s  administration. 
The  first  time  Ringgold  was  a  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress  in  1796,  he  was  defeated  by  George  Baer,  Jr., 
of  Frederick.  This  defeat  was  accomplished  by 
exciting  the  prejudices  of  the  German  population. 
One  George  Jennings  said  on  the  stump  that  he 
had  heard  Ringgold  say  there  was  not  a  German 
in  the  County  lit  to  go  to  the  Legislature.  In 
this  campaign  Thos.  Sprigg  had  been  offered  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  nomination  but  had 
declined  to  run.  In  1S2U,  Gen.  Ringgold  was  one 
of  the  commission  t®  buy  a  lot  and  build  a  new 
Court  House  in  Hagerstown.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  at  the  sale,  of 
pews  in  St.  John’s  Church  in  November,  17  97, 
he  paid  the  highest  price.  For  a  time  he  served 
as  vestryman  of  the  church.  Gen.  Ringgold  was 
twice  married.  His  ge&mM-  wife  was  Maria  Antio- 
nette  Hays,  a  grand-daughter  of  President  Madi¬ 
son.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  m 
the  YTsite  House.  Many  children  sprang  from 
these  two  marriages.  Among  these  were  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Major  Samuel  Ringgold  who  died  on 
the  field  of  Palo  Alto  in  Mexico ;  George  H.  Ring- 
gold  of  the  LT.  S.  Army,  who  died  ip  California  in 
April  1864,  when  deputy  paymaster-general,  Fay¬ 
ette,  who  was  once  minister  to  Peru ;  Rebecca,  who 
married  Dr.  Hay,  of  Chicago;  Ann  Cndwallader 
the  wife  of  William  Schley;  and  Cadwallader 
Ringgold  of  the  Navy,  who  died  in  1862,  with  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral.  General  Samuel  Ringgold, 
by  his  expensive  establishment  and  lavish  hospital-' 
ity,  became  poor  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  Farm 
after  farm  was  sold  off  his  great  manor,  until  all 
was  gone.  Fie  lies  buried  in  a  neglected  enclosure 
at  Fountain  Rock,  along  with  Maria  his  wife, 
three  sons  who  died  young  and  two  brothers. 
There  is  a  superstition  that  each  night,  as  the  clock 
strikes  twelve,  the  rattle  of  wheels,  the  sound  of 
horses’  hoofs,  and  the  rustling  of  silk  dresses  may 
he  heard  at  the  imposing  front  entrance  of  Foun¬ 
tain  Rock.  These  sounds  are  supposed  to  he:  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  spirit  of  Ringgold,  driving  a  phantom 
coach  to  the  door  of  his  old  home.  General  Ring¬ 


gold’s  second  wife  was  a  lady  of  rare  beauty  and 
accomplishments  and  brilliant  in  conversation. 
Whilst  a  widow  she  built  the  house  on  Washington 
street  opposite  Prospect,  afterwards  owned  by 
Judge  French,  for  a  home,  but  her  widowhood 
lasted  only  three  years.  In  1832  she  married  R. 
M.  Tidbaii  of  Winchester,  Va.  The  two  lived  for 
a  number  of  years  in  their  home  in  Hagerstown. 
In  1860,  Mrs.  Tidball,  being  again  a  widow, 
removed  to  San  Francisco  and  there  spent  the 
remainder  of  her  days  with  her  son,  Col.  George 
Hay  Ringgold,  paymaster  in  the  Army.  She  died 
October  ft,  1815,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

In  one  respect,  Benjamin  Galloway’  was  like 
Ringgold,  lie  was  an  intensely  earnest  Demo¬ 
crat  in  his  politics  but  his  democracy  extended  no 
further.  Galloway  died  in  Hagerstown  in  August, 
1831,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 

Possibly  there  are  some  citizens  of  Hagerstown 
now  living  who  can  remember  an  eccentric  old 
gentleman  with  long  white  hair,  with  elegant  man¬ 
ners  and  courteous  demeanor,  who  lived  in  the 
stone  house  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Jon¬ 
athan  streets,  now  the  residence  of  Edward  W. 
Mealey.  He  was  somewhat  convivial,  and  very 
fond  of  writing  for  the  newspapers.  He  generally 
wore  a  blue  coat  the  pockets  of  which  were  filled 
with  newspapers  and  manuscript.  It  was  difficult 
for  an  acquaintance  to  pass  him  on  the  street. 
He  was  anxious  to  declaim  upon  politics,  or  to  read 
In-,  latest  communication  to  the  Torch  Light  or 
his  last  poem,  to-anyone  who  was  willing  to  listen 
to  him.  This  gentleman  was  Benjamin  Galloway, 
Cor  nearly  forty  years  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  conspicuous  citizens  of  the  County.  Gallo¬ 
way  was  born  in  England  in  1752,  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  received  a  legal  education  at  the 
Temple  in  London,  Throughout  the  contentions 
between  the  home  government  and  the  Colonies 
which  led  to  the  war  for  Independence  his  sympa¬ 
thies  were  with  the  Colonists,  and  before  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  hostilities  he  embarked  for  America 
and  settled  in  Anne  Arundel  County.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  State  Legislature  and,  at¬ 
tracting  attention  by  his  zeal  for  the  patriot  cause, 
he,  although  but  twenty-five,  years  of  age,  received 
the  appointment  of  Attorney  General  in  the  new 
government.  This  office  he  held  but  a  very  short 
time,  not  more  than  a  month,  when  he  resigned. 
Tills  unfortunate  resignation  returned  to  torment 
Galloway  at  every  politcal  controversy  into  which 
he  entered,  and  he  was  never  out  of  them.  It  was 
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charged  each  time  that  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  had  been  renounced  because  of  timidity,  or 
because  he  was  secretly  a  Tory.  These  accusations 
were  furiously  repelled.  He  had  resigned,  he  said, 
only  in  deference  to  the  commands  of  a  timid 
father.  Galloway  married  Miss  Henrietta  Chew, 
of  Washington  County,  and  removed  from  Anne 
Arundel  to  reside  on  “Chew’s  farm”  near  the 
Potomac,  six  miles  below  Williamsport.  There  he 
was  living  in  1798.  His  republicanism  was  so 
pronounced,  that  in  that  year,  when  war  with 
France  seemed  unavoidable,  during  a  temporary 
absence  from  his  home,  a  report  was  circulated 
that  he  sympathized  with  the  French  against  his 
own  government,  and  had  declared  his  intention 
of  joining  them  if  they  landed  on  our  soil.  This 
report  he  denounced  in  the  newspaper  as  the  work 
of  a  calumniator  and  a  villain.  In  1800,  he  had 
removed  to  Hagerstown,  and  occupied  a  house 
owned  by  Nathaniel  Rochester.  In  1802,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  of  Associate  Justice  for 
Washington  County,  but  shortly  resigned  the  office. 
He  was  a  member  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church, 
and  for  a  time  a  vestryman  of  the  parish.  All 
through  his  life  he  was  a  ceaseless  agitator.  He 
was  constantly  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  and 
several  times  for  elector  of  the  Senate.  In  1822, 
he  was  elected,  and  made  a  diligent  member. 
Again  in  1823  he  was  elected  after  a  fierce  cam¬ 
paign,  at  the  head  of  the  “Christian  ticket,”  in 
opposition  to  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of 
the  Jews,  lie  was  a  ceaseless  and  voluminous 
writer  for  the  newspapers,  and  gave  and  received 
many  trenchant  blows.  One  of  his  favorite  ob¬ 
jects  of  assault  was  the  banks.  The  prevailing 
system  of  banking  he  declared  to  be  nothing  more 
than  public  swindling  and  called  and  addressed 
a  public  meeting  on  this  subject.  While  a  young 
man  at  Annapolis,  he  became  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  John  Park  Custis,  Mrs.  Washington’s  son, 
who  was  then  a  student  at  St.  John’s  College.  In 
December  1772,  upon  receiving  a  warm  invitation 
from  Washington,  he  accompanied  young  Custis 
home,  and  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  at  Mount 
Vernon.  Of  that  visit,  Galloway  used  to  relate 
the  following  anecdote : 

“A  few  days  after  I  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Lord  Sterling  and  Captain  Foye,  (the  latter  being 
the  then  secretary  to  Lord  Dunmore,  Governor  of 
Virginia)  being  on  their  way  from  Williamsburg 
to  New  York,  called  on  Col.  Washington,  with 


whom  they  sojourned  for  three  or  four  days,  the 
weather  being  very  tempestuous  and  sleety.  A 
large  company  being  at  the  supper  table  the  last 
evening  they  were  at  Mount  Vernon,  Col.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  well  known  servant  man,  named  Billy,  enter¬ 
ed  the  room  from  Alexandria,  to  which  place  he 
had  been  sent  by  Col.  Washington  for  newspapers 
and  letters,  and  delivered  some  newspapers  to  Coi. 
Washington,  who  cast  them  about  midway  the 
table,  and  requested  those  who  took  them  up  to 
read  aloud  such  articles  of  intelligence  as  they 
might  judge  would  be  desirable  to  the  company. 
I  being  seated  in  a  chair  which  enabled  me  to  lay 
my  hand  on  one  of  the  newspapers,  took  the  liberty 
of  so  doing,  and  soon  announced  to  the  company 
a  very  interesting  fact,  to-wit :  The  destruction  of 
the  King  of  England’s  sloop  of  war,  called  Gaspee, 
by  a  party  of  Yankees;  she  having  when  in  close 
pursuit  (heavy  gale  of  wind)  of  a  Brother  Jona¬ 
than  coaster  (smuggler)  missed  stays  and, being 
so  near  to  the  shore,  the  commander  of  the  Gaspee 
lost  all  command  of  her,  and  she  was  run  ashore 
high  and  dry.  The  Yankees  in  a  short  space  of 
time  collected  in  sufficient  force  and  burnt  her. 
Captain  Foye  asked  me  to  pass  the  newspaper  from 
which  1  had  communicated  to  the  company  the 
foregoing  t(l  will  venture  to  say  to  him)  bitter  pill 
read  the  article  and  instantaneously  declared  ore 
rotundo,  that  blood  must  be  drawn  from  the  Yan¬ 
kees  before  they  would  be  taught  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  as  obedient  subjects  ought  to  do;  and  inso¬ 
lently  said  that  he,  yes,  that  he  would  engage  to 
put  down  all  opposition  to  the  execution  of  reve¬ 
nue  acts  which  had  been  lately  passed,  by  the 
King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain;  and  more¬ 
over  that  he  would  undertake  so  to  do  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  British  troops;  which  he  would 
march  from  Boston  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Col.  Washington  was  engaged  in  perusing  one  of 
the  newspapers,  whilst  Captain  Foye  was  uttering 
these  insulting  and  audacious  words.  Col.  Wash¬ 
ington  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  newspaper, 
placed  them  steadfastly  on  Captain  Foye,  and  ob¬ 
served  that  he  (Col.  W.)  entertained  no  doubt 
that  Capt.  Foye  could  march  at  the  head  of  five 
thousand  British  troops  from  Boston  to  Charleston, 
So  util  Carolina,  but  added,  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  Capt.  Foye  to  inform  him  (Col.  W.) 
whether  he  meant  as  a  friend  or  as  an  adversary ! 
“If  as  an  adversary,”  said  Col.  Washington,  “and 
you,  sir  Would  inform  me  of  your  intention  so  to 
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do,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  your  entry  into  the 
ancient  dominion,  I  would  engage  to  give  you  a 
handsome  check  with  the  Virginia  riflemen  alone  !” 

There  were,  on  the  supper  table,  at  the  time 
when  Col.  Washington  favored  Capt.  Eoye  with 
the  above  stated  retort  courteous,  twelve  or  Ilfteen 
wine  glasses  and  two  or  three  decanters  of  excell¬ 
ent  old  Madeira.  At  the  instant  that  Col.  Wash¬ 
ington  uttered  the  words  Virginia  riflemen  alone , 
he  struck  the  table  with  his  right  hand  so  violently 
that  the  decanters  and  glasses  leaped  from  their 
proper  places  and  I  expected  to  have  beheld  them 
all  prostrate  on  the  table.  Capt.  Foye  made  no 
reply  but  immediately  addressed  his  conversation 
to  Mrs.  Washington,  at  whose  left  hand  he  was 
seated ;  'and  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
he  observed  a  deathlike  silence  to  Col.  Washington. 
Capt.  Eoye  and  Lord  Sterling  departed  from 
Mount  Vernon  immediately  after  breakfast  the 
next  morning.* 

Mr.  Galloway  kept  around  him  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves  who  had  nothing  to  do  and  whom 
he  greatly  indulged.  It  was  a  common  thing  for 
*a  long  row  of  them  to  be  seen  lining  the  side  of 
the  house  on  Jonathan  street,  and  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sunshine.  One  of  these  slaves  was 
a  girl  who  was  raised  in  the  house  as  a  family  pet, 
and  who  frequently  engaged  in  capers  which  would 
have  made  a  less  indulgent  master  sell  her  to  the 
cotton  fields.  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  ill  temper,  this 
girl  took  a  stick  and  punched  holes  through  the 
family  portraits  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galloway 
prized  more  highly  than  any  other  of  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  ruined  portraits  were  boxed  up  and 
buried  in  the-  yard  and  the  girl  was  in  no  wise 
punished.  Mr.  Galloway  possessed  considerable 
wealth,  owning  about  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Anne  Arundel  county,  which  he  devised  along  with 
his  other  property  to  his  wife  for  her  life  and  then 
to  James  Cheston,  the  son  of  his  sister  Ann.  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Mariain  Galloway  possessed  a  great  deal 
of  property  in  her  own  right.  Chew’s  farm  near 
Williamsport  containing  about  fifteen  hundred 
acres  had  been  devised  to  her  by  her  uncle  Bennett 
Chew,  and  her  father  had  given  her  a  large  tract. 
She  died  about  1847,  and  left  most  of  her  property 
to  Peregrine,  John  and  Benjamin  Fitzhugh,  the 
sons  of  her  nephew  William  Fitzhugh. 


The  next  year,  1833,  another,  and  in  1834  two 
more  Revolutionary  characters  died,  both  of  them 
natives  of  Ireland.  In  October,  Captain  Robert 
Douglas  died  at  the  age  of  85  years,  fifty-nine  of 
which  he  had  passed  in  Hagerstown.  He  had  for 
many  years  filled  the  honorable  position  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  had  served  several  terms  in  the 
Assembly.  He  had  been  a  brave  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  w-ar,  and  during  his  long  residence 
in  .Hagerstown  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  In 
August,  1834,  Patrick  Garaughty,  a  native  of 
Ireland  and  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  died  at 
his  home  near  Hancock  at  the  age  of  82. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  which 
took  place  in  1834,  was  celebrated  in  Hagerstown 
as  in  all  other  tow-ns  throughout  the  United  States 
by  funeral  meetings  and  processions,  in  which  the 
militia  companies  took  part,  escorting  a  funeral 
car  and  a  handsomely  caparisoned  horse.  The  mil¬ 
itary  companies  taking  part  in  these  funeral  cere¬ 
monies  were  the  Jefferson  Greys  and  the  rifle  com¬ 
panies  of  Williamsport,  Clearspring  and  Hancock. 
Christian  Newcomer,  the  sheriff  of  the  County, 
died  in  February,  1832-  He  w-as  a  prominent  man 
and  had  several  times  been  sheriff.  The  first  of 
this  numerous  family  to  come  to  America  was 
Wolfgang  Newcomer,  a  native  of  Switzerland.  He 
settled  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  three  sons,  Henry,  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Peter,  all  came  to  Washington  County. 
Their  descendants  now  living  in  the  County  are 
numerous,  including  not  only  those  bearing  the 
name  of  New-comer,  but  many  of  the  Ankeneys, 
McLaughlins,  and  Rentches.  Henry  and  Chris¬ 
tian  settled  on  Beaver  Creek  and  Peter  near  Boons- 
boro  or  Bcnevola.  Christian  was  a  Bishop  in  the 
United  Brethren  Church.  Henry  was  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  late  Benj.  F.  New-comer  of  Baltimore, 
and  Alexander*  and  William  of  Washington 
County.  Upon  the  death  of  Sheriff  Newcomer, 
the  Governor  appointed  William  H.  Fitzhugh  to 
the  office.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  had  just  been  elected  to 
the  Legislature,  but  he  resigned  his  seat  to  accept 
the  Shrievalty.  A  special  election  was  therefore 
necessary  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Legislature. 
This  was  held  in  March,  and  Thomas  Kennedy  was 
elected  over  E.  M.  Harrison  by  a  vote  of  941  to 
728.  Mr.  Kennedy  died  of  cholera  before  he  had 


♦Communication  in  the  Hagerstown  Torch  Light, 
dated  Dec.  21,  1818: 


*To  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Newcomer  the  author 
is  deeply  indebted  for  valuable  files  of  newspapers, 
which  were  of  great  use  in  the  preparation  of  this 
history. 
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completed  his  term  and  Joseph  Weast  was  elected 
to  fill  that  vacancy.  In  January,  1834,  Col.  Dan¬ 
iel  Malotte,  who  had  just  been  elected  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  died,  and  Col.  Win.  Fitzhugh,  who  was 
next  highest  on  the  poll,  succeeded  him. 

In  March  1832,  the  Washington  County  Bank 
of  Williamsport,  the  successor  to  the  old  Conoco- 
cheague  Bank,  was  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $250,000  in  shares  of  $25.  John  R.  Dali, 


Danl.  Weisel,  Matthew  S.  Yan  Lear,  James  Grimes, 
Michael  A.  Finley,  C.  A.  Warfield,  of  A,  Abram 
Barnes  and  Robert  Wason  were  the  committee  to 
receive  subscriptions.  In  November  of  the  same 
year,  the  Bank  organized.  John  Van  Lear  was 
president;  Chas.  A.  Warfield,  J.  T.  Towson,  D. 
Weisel,  Robert  Wason,  John  R.  Dali,  Jos.  Charles, 
Jr.,  and  Jacob  Wolf  were  the  directors. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


HE  Potomac  Company  having  signally  fail¬ 
ed  to  realize  General  Washington’s  grand 
idea  of  uniting  the  West  to  the  East  by 
the  bonds  of  commerce  and  common 
interests,  and  having  instead  thereof  been  an 
imperfect  and  costly  method  for  merely  lo¬ 
cal  traffic  in  boats  drawing  one  foot  of  water, 
it  became  the  general  desire  to  substitute  some 
better  method.  This  project  took  shape  in 
1823  and  the  proposition  was  to  construct  a  canal 
along  the  Potomac  river  to  its  head  waters  and 
thence  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  river.  This 
scheme  was  brought  before  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland  and  met  with  general  approval.  The 
Legislature  called  a  Canal  Convention  to  take  into 
consideration  the  practicability  and  expediency  of 
uniting  by  canal .  navigation,  the  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay  with  those  of  the  river  Ohio,  and 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  effect  that  object. 
Delegates  were  sent  from  fourteen  counties  in 
Virginia,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  eight  in  Maryland 
and  from  the  three  cities  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Washington,  Georgetown  and  Alexandria. 

This  celebrated  convention  met  in  the  Capitol 
it  Washington  on  the  6th  day  of  November  1823, 
and  reassembled  on  the  6th  of  December  1826. 
Washington  County  was  represented  at  the  first 
session  by  Casper  W.  Wever,  Otho  H.  Williams, 
Thomas  Kennedy  and  Frisby  Tilghman. — At  the 
second  session,  three  years  later,  there  were  seven¬ 
teen  delegates,  Franklin  Anderson,  Marmaduke 
W.  Boyd,  Wm.  Fitzhugh,  Jr.,  George  Hedrick, 
Samuel  M.  Hitt,  Thomas  Keller,  Thomas  Ken¬ 
nedy,  John  Keynolds,  Frisby  Tilghman,  Matthew 
S.  Van 'Lear,  Otho  II.  Williams,  John  Blackford, 


Thomas  C.  Brent,  Thomas  Buchanan,  John  K. 
Dali,  Wm.  Gabby  and  David  Schnebley.  The  con¬ 
vention  was  presided  over  by  Governor  Joseph 
Kent,  of  Maryland  and  Walter  Jones,  of  Washing¬ 
ton  City  was  the  secretary.  Among  the  delegates 
were  Janies  M.  Mason,  Bushrod  C.  Washington 
and  G.  W.  Parke  Custis.  At  the  last  sitting  five 
counties  of  Ohio  and  twelve  of  Pennsylvania  were 
represented.  There  was  presented  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  at  its  first  sitting  a  communication  from  citi¬ 
zens  of  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  setting  forth  that 
the  canal  wordd  in  their  opinion  be  the  outlet  for 
all  the  trade  of  the  Ohio  river  above  the  Falls, 
and  they  anticipated  a  great  advance  in  the  value 
of  their  lands  when  the  work  was  in  operation. 
They  urged  its  extension  to  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  and  believed  that  in  that  way  the  trade  of 
all  the  great  lakes  could  be  commanded. 

After  a  three  day’s  session  and  an  earnest  and 
dignified  debate  the  convention  adopted  a  series 
of  resolutions  setting  forth  that  a  connection  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Western  waters,  by  a  canal  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  seat  of  the  general  government  to  the 
river  Ohio,  regarded  as  a.  local  object  was  one  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  States,  immediately 
interested  therein,  and,  considered  in  a  national 
view,  is  of  inestimable  consequence  to  the  future 
union,  security  and  happiness  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  unanimously  that  it  was 
expedient  that  such  a  canal  should  be  made.  The 
Legislature  of  Virginia  had  already  passed  an  Act 
on  Feb.  22.  1823,  incorporating  the  Potomac  Canal 
Company.  That  act  was  to  be  accepted  as  the 
charter  of  the  company  with  certain  modifications. 
Among  these  was  a  change  in  the  name  fo  the 
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“Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.”  That  the  canal 
should  not  be  less  in  width  than  forty  feet  at  the 
surface  and  twenty-eight  feet  on  the  bottom  nor 
the  depth  of  the  water  less  than  four  feet.  That 
the  maximum  profit  of  the  company  should  not 
exceed  fifteen  per  cent,  per  anjium,  a  caution, 
which  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history  proved 
unnecessary.  A  subscription  to  the  capital  stock 
of  $2,150,000  was  suggested.  Two  elevenths  of 
this  sum  was  apportioned  to  Maryland,  three  elev¬ 
enths  to  five  State  of  Virginia,  four  elevenths  to 
the  United  States,  two  elevenths  to  the  District 
Cities.  After  the  appointment  of  a  number  of 
committees,  including  one  to  urge  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  contribute  toward  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  the  convention  adjourned. 

■  The  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  a  law  on 
the  21th  of  January,  1824,  incorporating  the  canal. 
The  capital  stock' was  put  at  six  millions  of  dollars, 
divided  into  sixty  thousand  shares,  to  be  paid  in 
money  or  certificates  of  stock  of  the  Potomac  Com¬ 
pany,  which  had  already  assented  to  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  new  company.  There  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  stockholders  a  President  and  six 
Directors ;  each  stockholder  should  have  one  vote 
for  each  share  up  to  ten  and  one  vote  for  every 
five  shares  above  ten,  and  no  official  of  the  com¬ 
pany  should  be  allowed  to  vote  any  stock  but  his 
own.  To  constitute  a  general  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  the  major  part  of  the  stock  must  be 
represented.  The  canal  and  its  accessaries  were 
to  be  vested  in  the  stockholders  as  tenants  in  com¬ 
mon,  according  to  the  amount  of  stock,  and  the 
shares  were  to  be  forever  exempted  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  taxes,  and  the  Directors  were  allowed 
to  fix  and  collect  tolls,  which  should  not  exceed 
the  rate  of  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Should 
the  net  profits  of  the  canal  exceed  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  shares  which  had  been  paid  for  in  money, 
the  excess  should  go  to  the  payment  of  a  dividend 
up  to  six  per  cent,  on  such  shares  as  had  been  paid 
for  in  the  stock  of  the  Potomac  Company.  Any 
further  excess  should  go  to  the  construction  of  the 
western  section  until  it  should  he  completed.  Long 
and  minute:  provision  was  made  for  the  future  dis¬ 
tribution  of  surplus  revenue.  The  canal  company 
was  required  to  maintain  the  Potomac  river  in  a 
navigable  condition  until  canal  navigation  should 
be  prepared  and  the  right  to.  all  the  streams  in  the 
mountain  west  of  Cumberland  necessary  lo  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  work  also  con¬ 
ferred,  and  the  canal  was  declared  a  public  high¬ 


way.  Provision  was  made  for  the  condemnation 
of  land  required,  and  it  was  enacted  that  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  awarded  damages  the  company  should 
be  seized  of  the  land  as  of  an  absolute  estate  in 
perpetuity,  or  with  such  less  quantity  and  duration 
of  interest  or  estate  in  the  same,  or  subject  to  such 
partial  or  temporary  appropriation,  use  or  occu¬ 
pation  as  shall  be  required  and  described  as  if 
conveyed  by  the  owner  to  them.  The  required 
dimensions  were  those  recommended  by  the  canal 
convention,  forty  feet  in  width  at  the  surface, 
twenty-eight  at  the  bottom  and  four  feet'of  depth. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States,  these  di¬ 
mensions  were  afterwards  increased  and  the  canal 
was  finally  made  six  feet  deep  throughout. 

Prom  Georgetown  to  Harper’s  Perry,  sixty 
miles,  it  is  sixty  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  forty-two 
at  the  bottom ;  from  Harper’s  Perry  to  dam  No. 
5,  forty-seven  miles,  it  is  forty  feet  wide  at  the 
surface  and  thirty-two  on  the  bottom;  from  dam 
No.  5  to  Cumberland,  seventy-seven  and  a  half 
miles,  the  top  width  is  lifty-four  feet  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  thirty  feet.  To  all  cases  arising  from  contro¬ 
versies  about  the  condemnation  of  lands  coming 
up  in  the  courts  precedence  was  to  be  given  over 
all  other  cases  so  that  the  work  might  not  be  de¬ 
layed.  The  canal  was  to  be  divided  into  the  first 
and  second  or  Eastern  and  Western  Sections — the 
former  to  extend  from  tidewater  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  Savage  river  in  the 
north  branch  of  the  Potomac  at  the  base  of  the 
Allegany  mountain,  second  or  Western  Section  to 
extend  thence  along  the  Savage  river  as  far  as 
practicable  to  reach  some  convenient  point  for 
connecting  the  eastern  and  western  waters  by  a 
tunnel  through  or  an  open  cut  across  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  same,  and  thence,  after  crossing 
said  ridge,  to  the  highest  steamboat  navigation  of 
the  Ohio  river  or  of  gome  tributary  thereof.  The 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  Febru¬ 
ary  9th,  1820,  incorporating  the  canal,  and  as¬ 
sented  and  adopted  section  after  section  and  par¬ 
agraph  the,  act  of  Virginia  of  1824,  hut  with  the 
condition  that  the  company  should  extend  tile 
canal  to  Pittsburg.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1S28, 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
canal,  it  was  resolved,  in  aefordance  with  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  this  act,  that  whenever  the  Western 
section  “shall  be  constructed,  the  Western  termina¬ 
tion,  thereof  shall  he  at  Pittsburg.”  The  Virginia 
act  of  1824  further  required  the  company  to  begin 
operations  within  two  years  and  to  complete  one 
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hundred  miles  within  live  years  and  the  whole 
Eastern  section  within  twelve  (12)  years  from 
commencement  of  the  work  upon  pain  of  forfeit¬ 
ure  of  the  charter.  This  time  was  extended  from 
time  to  time  by  subsequent  acts.  Should  the  West¬ 
ern  section  not  be  begun  two  years  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Eastern  and  finished  within  six  years 
after  it  was  begun,  all  rights  as  to  that  section 
should  lapse.  The  right  to  use  the  waters  of  the 
Potomac  in  constructing  any  lateral  canals  was 
conceded  to  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

In  December,  1824,  the  General  Assembly  .of 
Maryland  passed  an  act  confirming  the  Virginia 
charter,  reciting  the  wdiole  of  that  act,  after  wnich 
it  was  enacted  and  declared  that  by  confirming 
the  Virginia  act  it  is  was  not  intended  to  deny 
to  Congress  the  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
canals  and  roads  and  the  express  right  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  construct  a  lateral  branch  from 
the  canal  to  Baltimore  was  declared.  On  the 
3d  of  March,  1825,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  signed  an  act  of  Congress  confirming  the 
charter  in  order  to  grant  the  right  of  construction 
and  operation  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  granting  to  the  State  of  Maryland  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  constructing  the  lateral  canal  to  Baltimore 
should,  it  be  ascertained  by  three  skillful  com¬ 
missioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  that 
such  a  branch  to  Baltimore  was  feasible  and  would 
not  be  injurious  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ca¬ 
nal. 

The  three  States  of  Maryland,  Virgina  and 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  all  joined  in  incorporating  the  canal  because 
it  was  believed  at  that  time  it  would  be  in  the 
territory  of  each.  It  was  not  finally  decided  for 
some  years  afterwards  whether  the  canal  should 
be  made  on  the  north  or  south  bank  of  the  Potomac 
west  from  Harper’s  Ferry.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
1826,  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  passed 
“an  act  for  the  promotion  of  internal  improve¬ 
ment,”  incorporating  the  Maryland  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  to  construct  a  canal  from  the  terminus  or 
some  other  point  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ca¬ 
nal  to  Baltimore,  and  directing  the  treasurer  of  the 
Western  Shore  to  subscribe  for  five  thousand 
shares  of  the  capital  stock,  and  also  for  a  like 
amount  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal^  and 
also  to  subscribe  to  the  latter  canal  the  stock  held 
by  the  State  in  the  old  Potomac  Company.  Thr 


subscription  for  the  five  thousand  shares  in  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  "was,  by  the  terms  of 
the  act,  to  be  inoperative  unless  the  United  States 
should  take  ten  thousand  shares  and  enact  a  law 
securing  to  the  State  the  right  to  continue  the 
canal  through  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Balti¬ 
more.  Several  acts  were  passed  modifying  and 
explaining  the  portion  of  the  act  of  1826  relating 
to  the  State  subscription — one  of  them  passed 
March  10,  1827,  and  another  December,  1827. 
The  State  subscription  was  ratified  and  accepted 
at  a  general  meeting  of  stockholders  held  June  23, 
1828.  At  the  December  session,  1826,  the  charter 
was  amended  so  as  to  terminate  the  eastern  section 
at  Cumberland  and  to  allow  greater  discretion  in 
locating  the  Western  portion,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  Virginia  gave  its  assent.  At  the  December 
session,  1827,  an  act  was  passed  permitting  aliens 
to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock.  February  26, 
1828,  Virginia  assented  to  this  amendment.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act  May 
24,  1828,  authorizing  a  subscription  for  ten  thou¬ 
sand  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company  and  im¬ 
posing  certain  conditions  as  to  the  dimensions  and 
elevations.  The  same  day  the  President  approved 
an  act  authorizing  each  of  the  three  cities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of 
the  canal'.  Under  authority  of  acts  passed  by 
Congress,  Maryland  and  Virginia  the  following 
commissioners  for  receiving  subscriptions  were 
appointed :  By  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Samuel  H.  Smith,  Anthony  C.  Cazenove  and  Clem¬ 
ent  Smith,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  by  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  John  C.  Hunter,  Wm.  Ell- 
zey,  Rd.  H.  Henderson ;  by  the  Governor  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Samuel  Sprigg,  Frisby  Tilghman,  Philip  E. 
Thomas. 

The  Potomae  Company,  on  the  15th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1828,  executed  a  deed  surrendering  their 
charter,  property  and  rights  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company. 

After  the  charter  had  been  granted  and  every¬ 
thing  was  in  readiness  to  receive  subscriptions  and 
organize,  the  Canal  Convention  already  referred 
to  reassembled  at  "Washington  December  6,  1826, 
an'd  approved  the  charter,  and  a  general  and  very 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  whole  canal  question, 
including  the  proposed  extension  to  Baltimore  and 
the  subscriptions  by  the  States,  District  cities  and 
General  Government  took  place. 

It  was  not  until  June,  1828,  however,  that  a 
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sufficient  amount  of  the  stock  had  been  taken 
and  the  company  was  formally  organized  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  charter. 

At  this  time  36,089  shares  of  the  capital  stock, 
amounting  to  $3,608,900,  had  been  taken.  The 
State  of  Maryland  had  subscribed  to  five  thousand 
shares,  the  United  States  to  ten  thousand,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Georgetown  and  Alexandria,  the  District 
cities  fifteen  thousand,  and  individuals  five  thou¬ 
sand,  three  hundred  and  sixty-two.  Constructing 
according  to  the  dimensions  first  proposed,  it 
was  estimated  that  it  would  require  less  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  this  to 
complete  the  work  to  Cumberland,  hut  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  of  Congress 
and  making  the  depth  six  feet  instead  of  four,  and 
greatly  increasing  the  width,,  the  cost  was  enor¬ 
mously  increased. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  stockholders  held  in 
the  City  Hotel  in  Washington,  beginning  June  21, 
1828,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  was  elected 
President.  The  directors  were  Phineas  J anney,  of 
Alexandria,  Joseph  Kent  of  Maryland,  Peter  Len¬ 
ox  and  Frederick  May,  of  Washington,  Walter 
Smith,  of  Georgetown,'  and  Andrew  Stewart  of 
Pennsylvania.  Clement  Smith,  of  Georgetown, 
was  the  clerk.  At-  this  meeting,  which  began 
June  21st  and  continued  on  the  23rd  and  on 
July  3  and  10,  it  was  determined  to  select  the 
route  surveyed  by  the  U.  S.  engineers  and  by 
Messrs.  Geddes  and  Roberts,  and  which  had  been 
communicated  to  Congress  by  the  President.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  1828,  the  work  of  construction 
was  formally  begun  at  Georgetown  with  imposing 
ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse 
of  people  and  with  an  exhibition  of  the  florid 
oratory  of  that  day  which  makes  curious  read¬ 
ing  in  this  more  practical  time.  Thirty  miles 
distant  at  the  same  hour  ground  was  broken  for 
another  enterprise  in  which  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  of  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty  were  deeply  interested,  but  which  was  then 
considered  of  vastly  smaller  consequence  than  the 
canal — the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  first  spade  full  of  earth  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  canal  was  removed  by  no  less  a  person¬ 
age  than  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  proper  time  in  his 
carefully  prepared  speech  be  received  “the  hum¬ 
ble  instrument  of  rural  labor,  the  symbol  of  the 
favorite  oeecupation  of  our  countrymen,"’  from 
General  Mercer,  the  President  of  the  canal,  and 


proceeded  to  bury  it  into  the  earth.  But  the  spade 
struck  a  root  and  did  not  sink  in.  “Not  deterred 
by  trifling  obstacles,”  says  the  newspaper  account 
of  the  day,  “from  doing  what  he  had  deliberately 
resolve  to  perform,  Mr.  Adams  tried  it  again  with 
no  better  success.  Thus  foiled,  he  hastily  threw 
down  the  spade,  hastily  stripped  off  and  laid  aside 
his  coat  and  went  seriously  to  work.  The  multi¬ 
tude  around  and  on  the  hills  and  trees,  who  could 
not  hear  because  of  their  distance  from  the  open 
space,  but  could  see  and  understand,  observing 
this  action,  raised  a  loud  and  unanimous  cheering, 
which  continued  for  some  time  after  Mr.  Adams 
mastered  the  difficulty.” 

The  procession  to  the  place  for  beginning  the 
work  was  formed  in  Washington,  which  was  at 
that  time  separated  from  Georgetown  by  a  consid¬ 
erable  intervening  space,  and  with  no  better  meth¬ 
od  of  communication  between  the  two  cities  than 
stages  on  an  execrable  road.  And  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  foreign  countries,  the  high  officials  of  the 
Government,  the  officials  of  the  canal  company, 
companies  of  militia  with  bands  of  music  and 
many  distinguished  personages,  came  around  to 
Georgetown  in  boats  and  landed  a  considerable 
distance  above  that  city,  and  proceeding  to  the 
spot  designated  by  Judge  Wright,  the  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  canal,  for  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
and  not  far  from  the  canal  of  the  old  Potomac 
Company.  Here  a  hollow  square  was  preserved 
in  the  crowd,  and  in  the  midst  stood  Mr.  Adams 
and  Gen.  Mercer.  “At  that  moment,”  says  the 
account  already  referred  to,  “the  sun  shone  out 
from  behind  a  cloud  and,  amidst  a  silence  so  in¬ 
tense  as  to  chasten  the  animation  of  hope  and  to 
hallow  the  enthusiasm  of  joy,  the  Mayor  of  George¬ 
town  handed  to  Gen.  Mercer,  the  President  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  the  conse¬ 
crated  instrument,  which  having  received,  he  step¬ 
ped  forward  from  the  resting  column  and  address¬ 
ed  as  follows  the  listening  multitude: 

“Fellow  Citizens:  There  are  moments  in  the 
progress  of  time,  which  are  the  counters  of  whole 
ages.  There  ftre  events,  the  monuments  of  which 
surviving  every  other  memorial  of  human  exis¬ 
tence,  eternise  the  nation  to  whose  history  they  be¬ 
long,  after  all  other  vestiges  of  its  glory  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  globe.”  Turning  towards  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  stood  near 
him,  Mr.  Mercer  proceeded  : 

“Mr.  President:  On  a  day  hallowed  by  the 
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fondest  recollections,  beneath  this  cheering  (may 
we  not  humbly  trust,  auspicious)  sky,  surrounded 
by  the  many  thousand  spectators  who  look  on  us 
with  joyous  anticipation;  in  the  presence  of  the 
representatives  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds ;  on  a  spot,  where  little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  the  painted  savage  held  his 
midnight  orgies;  at  the  request  of  the  three  cities 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  present  to  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  most  powerful  republic  on  earth 
for  the  most  noble  purpose  that  was  ever  conceived 
by  man,  this  humble  instrument  of  rural  labor, 
a  symbol  of  the  favorite  occupation  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen.  May  the  use,  to  which  it  is  about  to  be 
devoted,  prove  the  precursor  to  our  beloved  coun¬ 
try,  of  improved  agriculture,  of  multiplied  and  di¬ 
versified  arts,  of  extended  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  Combining  its  social  and  moral  influence, 
with  the  principles  of  that  happy  constitution, 
under  which  you  have  been  called  to  preside  over 
the  American  people;  may  it  become  a  safeguard 
to  their  liberty  and  Independence,  and  a  bond 
of  perpetual  Union! 

"To  the  ardent  wishes  of  this  vast  assembly, 
I  unite  my  fervent  prayer  to  that  infinite  and 
awful  Being  without  whose  favor  all  human  powd¬ 
er  is  but  vanity,  that  He  will  crown  your  labor 
with  his  blessing  and  our  work  with  immortality.” 

“As  soon  as  he  ended,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  whom  Gen.  Mercer  had  presented 
the  spade,  stepped  forward,  and  with  an  animation 
of  manner  and  countenance  which  showed  that  his 
whole  heart  was  in  the  thing.” 

President  Adams’  speech  was  beautifully  and 
poetically  expressed.  He  quoted  Bishop  Berkely’s 
tribute  to  the  “noble  Empire  of  Time.”  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  contrasting  the  conquests  of 
the  old  world,  “watered  with  the  tears  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  with  the  conquests  of  man  over 
himself  and  over  physical  nature,  the  inspirations 
of  genius  and  the  toils  of  industry.”  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  towards  perfection  was 
outlined.  The  project  of  the  canal  “contemplates 
a  conquest  over  physical  nature  such  as  has  never 
yet  been  achieved  by  man.  The  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Coilos- 
sus  of  Rhodes,  the  Temple  of  Ephesus,  the  Mausa- 
leum.  of  Artemesia,  the  Wall  of  China,  sink  into 
insignificance  before  it — insignificance  in  the  mass 
and  momentum  of  human  labor  required  for  the 
execution — insignificance  in  the  comparison  of 


the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  by  the  work  when 
executed.” 

While  we  canont  help  smiling  at  the  exuber¬ 
ance  of  this  language,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  canal,  of  which  these  gentlemen  were 
speaking,  was  to  tunnel  the  Allegany  mountains, 
to  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Eastern  Sea¬ 
board,  and  to  be  the  outlet  for  the  productions  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  means 
of  bateau  navigation  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Missouri  and  Yellowstone  to  penetrate  into  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  be  the  bond  of  perpetual 
union  which  was  to  bind  the  East  and  the  West 
together  into  one  country. 

Among  the  first  questions  to  be  decided  was 
the  depth  and  width  of  the  canal.  The  charter 
had  prescribed  a  depth  of  four  feet  and  a  width 
of  forty  feet.  The  United  States  recommended 
an  increase  in  depth  to  six  feet  and  in  width  to 
sixty  feet.  One  reason  assigned  for  the  greater 
dimensions  was  that  it  takes  much  less  power  to 
propel  a  boat  through  the  deeper  than  the  shal¬ 
lower  water.  The  truth  of  this  is  well  understood 
at  the  present  day  by  all  engaged  in  steam  navi¬ 
gation,  but  at  that  time  it  was  only  a  theory  and 
in  order  to  test  it,  a  short  section  of  the  canal  was 
constructed  according  to  each  dimension  and  it 
was  found  that  the  gain  in  facility  of  transporta¬ 
tion  m  the  greater  body  of  water  was  enormous. 

The  importance  of  the  consideration  was  also 
increased  by  the  hope  expressed  in  the  president’s 
first  report  that  it  would  be  found  practicable  to 
substitute  on  the  canal  steam  for  animal  labor,  and 
render  it  the  cheapest  and  most  agreeable  as  it 
was  to  be  obviously  the  shortest  channel  of  inter¬ 
course  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
States.  “Boats  of  elevated  cabins  and  double 
decks,  propelled  by  steam,  will  counteract,  by  a 
velocity  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  the  tran¬ 
sient  suspension  of  their  motion  by  the  locks ;  and 
by'  supplying  the  wants  of  every  description  of 
passengers,  will  afford  at  the  same  time,  cheap 
accommodation  to  the  needy  and  multiplied  en¬ 
joyments  to  the  rich.”  It  seems  strange  that  it 
did  not  occur  to  General  Mercer  that  a  speed  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour  would  have  washed 
away  his  banks  in  a  very  short  time.  But  the 
idea  of  steam  was  not  abandoned  for  many  years. 
In  1842  the  subject  was  agitated  but  this  time  with 
reference  to  the  transportation  of  coal.  A  gentle¬ 
man  interested  in  the  coal  mines  addressed  an  in- 
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quiry  to  the  celebrated  Erricson  who  died  in  March 
1889 ;  the  inventor  of  the  steam  propeller  and 
who  played  so  important  a  part  in  history  as  the 
inventor  of  the  turrit  ironclad  monitors.  Mr. 
Erricson  proposed  to  have  a  steamer,  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  which  would  weigh  seven  tons,  tow  a  barge, 
the  steamer  and  the  barge  each  to  carry  a  hundred 
tons  of  coal.  He  put  the  cost  of  the  two  boats 
at  $4,000,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  forty- 
six  cents  per  ton  to  which  should  be  added  ninety- 
four  cents  for  canal  tolls  and  thirty-five  cents  for 
transhipment  at  Georgetown  and  for  contingencies. 
But  the  scheme  of  running  fast  passenger  boats 
involved  a  freedom  from  uio  much  delay  at  bridges, 
for  this  reason  and  on  the  score  of  economy,  every 
effort  was  made  to  avoid  the  building  of  bridges. 
Where  the  canal  cut  a  man’s  land  in  two,  it  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  company  the  obligation  to  bridge 
it.  Whenever  it  was  practicable  and  cost  but  little 
more  than  the  construction  of  the  bridge  the  com¬ 
pany  purchased  the  outlying  land  between  the 
canal  and  the  river.  The  greater  part  of  these 
tracts  were  sold  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the 
Legislature  in  1842,  and  $25,938  received  for 
them,  mostly  in  the  company’s  script.  It  will  be 
■observed  that  in  all  the  rose  colored  anticipations 
of  making  the  canal  a  through  passenger  line,  no 
account  whatever  was  taken  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  whose  construction  began  on  the 
same  day  and  which  was,  in  fact  to  be  its  most 
formidable  competitor.  The  people  of  Baltimore 
had  quickly  become  jealous  of  the  canal  and  dis¬ 
trustful  of  the  construction  of  the  Maryland  canal 
which  was  to  give  it  access  to  the  main  work,  and 
determined  to  rely  upon  a  transportation  system 
of  its  own. 

But  in  the  early  days  of  the  road  it  was  mere¬ 
ly  a  bold  experiment  and  it  was  not  even  settled 
that  steam  should  be  its  motive  power.  The  cars 
were  drawn  by  horse#  for  some  years  and  an  exper¬ 
iment  was  even  made  with  a  car  filled  with  sails 
to  be  propelled  by  wind.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  little  ac¬ 
count  was  taken  of  the  competing  line,  until  it 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  canal  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  manner  far  from  agreeable. 

Tire  charter  gave  the  canal  the  right  to  con¬ 
struct  on  either  bank  of  the  river.  It  elected  the 
Marydand  side,  but  at  the  Point  of  Rocks  there 
was  just  room  for  the  canal  between  the  mountain 
and  tile  river.  This  space  was  speedily  seized  by 
the  railroad  company  and  the  canal  had  to  appeal 


to  the  courts.  There  was  so  great  a  delay  and 
the  termination  so  uncertain  that  the  company 
had  already  sent  its  engineers  to  survey  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  bank  when  the  courts  gave  a  final  decision 
in  favor  of  the  canal.  After  this  result  was  reach¬ 
ed  and  work  on  both  canal  and  road  had  been 
greatly  retarded,  the  railroad  was  willing  to  com¬ 
promise  and  the  end  of  Catoctin  mountain  was 
tunnelled  and  the  two  went  side  by  side  as  far  as 
Harper’s  Ferry,  and  the  road  then  was  to  pass 
over  the  canal  into  Virginia. 

The  early  history  of  the  construction  ot  Ine 
canal  is  full  of  interest.  Subscriptions  had  been 
received  to  an  amount  which  was  deemed  ample 
to  complete  the  eastern  section.  It  was  a  national 
work  upon  which  the  whole  country  was  looking 
with  interest.  Money  was  plenty  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  costliness  of  all  the  work  done  bear  evi¬ 
dence  of  it,  and  the  brightest  anticipations  for  its 
future  prosperity  were  entertained.  The  traffic 
with  the  great  West  was  the  central  object.  But 
about  this  time  attention  was  directed  to  the  Cum¬ 
berland  coal  fields  and  tests  and  comparisons  were 
made  with  all  other  coal,  and  it  was  established 
by  tests  at  the  Navy  Yard  that  a  pound  of  Cum¬ 
berland  coal  was  of  smaller  bulk  and  gave  out  more 
beat  than  any  other  known  soft  coal.  In  1829 
Mr.  N.  S.  Roberts,  one  of  the  chief  engineers,  had 
gravely  stated  that  the  canal  would  pass  through 
coal  banks  where  coal  could  he  thrown  from  life 
mines  into  the  boats  with  a  shovel.  That  at  the 
Savage  mines  the  vein  was  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
in  thickness,  over  one-fifth  of  the  whole  field  of 
two  hundred  square  miles.  Each  square  mile  of 
the  Jug  vein  would  supply  five  hundred  tons  of 
coal  per  day  for  four  hundred  years.  The  ra:l 
road,  it  was  argued,  was  designed  merely  for  pas¬ 
sengers  and  such  light  freight  as  we  now  send  by 
express,  and  in  an  address  to  Congress  about  this 
time,  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
road  made  this  admission.  Being  the  only  carrier 
of  this  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  best,  steaming 
coal  in  the  world,  not  unnaturally  made  the  canal 
people  very  well  satisfied  with  the  future. 

The  first  annoyance  experienced  was  in  the 
grasping-  spirit  of  the  owners  of  the  land.  Some 
few  individuals  were  public  spirited  enough  to 
prompt] v  give  the  right  of  wav  free  of  charge, 
hoping,  by  their  example,  to  animate  others  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  same  course.  But  it  was  in  vain.  Expec¬ 
tations  of  large  indemnities  had  been  formed,  and 
there  was  every  disposition  to  exact  from  the  com- 
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pany  every  possible  penny.  The  result  was  that 
nearly  the  whole  line  had  to  be  condemned.  Prom 
Georgetown  to  the  Point  of  Rocks  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land  were  required,  and  for  this  the 
company  had  to  pay  a  heavy  sum.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  delay  in  actually  beginning  the  work  af¬ 
ter  John  Quincy  Adams  had  driven  his  “sacred 
emblem”  into  the  bosom  of  mother  earth.  But 
when  work  did  begin  a  large  amount  of  it  was 
put  under  contract  in  sections  of  about  half  a  mile 
each.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  sections 
constituted  a  Division  and  one-sixth  of  a  Divis¬ 
ion  a  Residency.  To  each  Division  was  allotted 
an  engineer  of  high  reputation,  and  an  Inspector 
of  Masonry.  To  each  Residency  there  was  an  as¬ 
sistant,  a  rodman  and  such  volunteers  as  were  in 
training  for  the  work  as  it  progressed  further  west. 
These  last  were  a  body  of  supernumerary  youths 
taken  on  for  their  maintenance.  The  employees 
were  all  under  strict  discipline,  and  a  system  of 
rewards  for  skill  and  diligence  was  instituted.  It 
was  absolutely  required  that  the  work  should  be 
uniform  and  of  the  best  character.  Especial  pains 
were  taken  to  secure  good  cement  for  use  in  con¬ 
structing  the  locks  and  aqueducts.  Competent 
gentlemen  were  sent  to  inquire  about  that  used 
upon  other  work  of  similar  character,  much  of 
which  was  at  that  time  in  progress  in  the  United 
States.  After  careful  examinations  and  chemical 
and  practical  tests  the  cement  obtained  near  Shep- 
herdstown  was  adopted,  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
selection  is  justified  in  the  character  of  the  mason¬ 
ry  upon  which  it  was  used,  after  a  lapse  of  fifty 
years.  In  1838,  when  the  work  had  progressed 
much  further  west  than  Shepherdstown,  another 
cement  equally  good  and  more  convenient  was 
found  at  Hancock,  and  the  Round  Top  Cement 
Quarries  were  opened  by  A.  B.  McFarland. 

The  bright  days  of  the  canal  were  soon  over 
and  the  bright  prospects  and  anticipations  were 
overclouded  by  gathering  gloom.  The  original  es¬ 
timated  cost  of  the  work  to  Cumberland  was  $2,- 
750,000,  and  it  is  supposed  that  if  the  dimensions 
first  proposed  had  been  adopted  that  estimate 
would  not  have  been  far  out  of  the  way.  But 
when  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
States  of  Virgina,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and 
■the  District  cities  manifested  so  great  an  interest, 
the  Board  of  Directors  felt  themselves  justified 
in  adopting  the  larger  dimensions  recommended  by 
Congress,  which  accompanied  the  recommendation 
with  a  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  one  mil¬ 


lion  dollars.  After  these  dimensions  had  been 
adopted,  involving  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
construction,  the  available  funds  only  completed 
the  work  to  a  short  distance  above  Harper’s  Ferry. 
Virginia,  the  original  suggester  of  the  work,  grew 
indilferent,  and  after  making  a  subscription  of 
$170,000,  entirely  withdrew  her  support,  impress¬ 
ing  the  management  with  the  belief  that  she  de¬ 
sired  the  benefits  of  the  work  and  wished  others  to 
pay  for  it.  It  then  became  apparent  that  no  fur¬ 
ther  aid  need  be  expected  from  the  United  States. 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  disappointed  the  expec¬ 
tations  their  previous  interest  had  raised  and  the 
whole  burden  fell  on  the  State  of  Maryland,  at 
that  time  ill  able  to  sustain  it.  Then,  too, the 
people  of  Baltimore  had  become  suspicious  of  the 
scheme  and  having  little  faith  in  the  extension  of 
the  canal  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  they  fear¬ 
ed  that  the  canal,  if  completed,  would  inure  more 
to  the  advantage  of  Washington  than  to  the -Me¬ 
tropolis  of  Maryland.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  was  therefore  chartered  to  foster  the  spe¬ 
cial  trade  of  Baltimore  and  the  interest  of  the 
State,  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  the  canal 
was  divided  between  the  rival  works.  Litigation  for 
right  of  way  along  the  Potomac  from  the  Point 
of  Rocks  to  Harper’s  Ferry  followed  and  both 
works  were  delayed  and  injured.  The  interest  of 
other  portions  of  the  State  were  centered  upon 
projected  works  of  internal  improvement  of  local 
benefit  to  themselves,  and  the  only  counties  which 
were  not  either  lukewarm  or  hostile  to  the  canal 
were  those  of  Western  Maryland  through  which  it 
was  to  pass. 

It  had  not  been  even  suggested  up  to  this 
time,  that  the  railroad  would  be  of  much  import¬ 
ance  in  the  transportation  of  coal  and  so  the  people 
of  Allegany  believed  that  they  would  have  to  look 
to  the  completion  of  the  canal  for  the  development 
of  the  mining  interest.  They  therefore,  after  the 
original  subscriptions  had  been  expended,  urged 
another  convention  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  and  adopting  such  measures 
as  should  seem  most  likely  to  cause  the  canal  to 
be  soon  finished  and  such  other  works  of  national 
character  to  be  undertaken  as  may  advance  the 
welfare  of  Maryland  and  her  sister  states.  Tn  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  call  a  convention  representing  thirty 
counties  and  cities  in  all  the  states  originally  favor¬ 
ing  the  work  met.  This  convention  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  work  should  be  completed  but  that  the 
State  of  Maryland  should  do  it.  And  Maryland 
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responded  to  the  appeal  and  embarked  upon  that 
course  of  reckless  appropriations  for  internal  im¬ 
provements  which  in  a  few  years  brought  the 
State  to  the  very  verge  of  repudiation  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Member^  <>!'  the  Legislature  interested  in 
one  scheme  would  secure  the  votes  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  by  voting  for  like  appropriations  for  their 
portion  of  the  St  at# — a.  system  of  trading  and 
log  rolling.  An  estimate  was  made  that  it  would 
reejuire  two  millions  of  dollars  to  complete  the 
work  to  Cumberland  and  the  Legislature  proceeded 
to  provide  means  to  raise  this  great  sum  along  with 
a  million  for  the  Susquehanna  railroad.  Six 
per  cent,  bonds  were  ordered  to  be  issued,  to  be  sold 
at  a  premium  of  not  less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  and 
this  premium  was  to  begin  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
redemption  of;  the  bonds. 

At  the  time  of  this  appropriation  as  has  been 
shown,  the  work  was  completed  above  Harper’s 
Ferry.  From  Georgetown  to  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
the  level  had  been  raised  217  feet  by  means  of 
twenty-seven  locks.  In  that  portion  of  the  canal 
there  are  fifty-nine  culverts,  and  aqueducts  over 
the  Seneca  and  Monocacy — the  former  111  and 
the  latter  13.!  feet  in  length,  two  dams.  No.  1  at 
the  head  of  the  Little  Falls  1,760  feet  in  length, 
and  No.  2  at  the  Seneca,  2,500  feet  in  length.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Point  of  Rocks  and  Dam  No.  5  there  are 
sixty  culverts  and  three  aqueducts ;  over  the  Catoc- 
tin,  eighty  feet  in  length,  over  the  Antietam  103 
feet  long,  over  the  Conococheague  196  feet  in 
length,  seventeen  lift  locks  and  two  dams.  Up  to 
dam  No.  5  an  elevation  of  353  feet  is  overcome. 
In  addition  to  the  lift  locks  there  are  several 
guard  locks  at  the  mouths  of  feeders  and  lift  locks 
to  introduce  boats  from  the  river.  Above  Dam 
No.  5  there  is  half  a  mile  of  slack  water  naviga¬ 
tion  and  a  long  slack  water  navigation  at  Dam  No, 
4.  From  Dam  No.  5  a  level  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  Four  Locks.  Here  the  canal  is  extended  across 
Prather's  Neck,  three-quarter’s  of  a  mile,  avoiding 
a  five  mile  bend  in  the  river.  The  level  up  to 
Loek  51,  a  mile  and  three-quarters  below  Han- 
eoek,  is  the  longest  on  the  canal.  There  is  a  seven 
mile  level  between  Locks  52  and  53,  and  one  of 
four  and  a  half  miles  from  No.  53  to  Dam  No.  6. 

The  27  1-2  miles  between  Dams  No.  5  and  No.  6 
was  opened  to  navigation  in  April,  1839.  The 
whole  of  it  lies  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country. 
Between  Locks  46  and  47  the  work  was  extremely 
difficult  and  expensive,  the  embankments  of  the 
canal  being  made  in  the  river,  which  at  that  place 


was  twenty  feet  deep.  From  Lock  5  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  the  canal,  which  is  here  47  feet  above 
the  river,  passes  through  limestone  land,  and  many 
sink  holes  were  encountered.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  level,  where  the  limstone  and  slate  unite,  a  stop 
gate  was  made  to  be  used  in  case  of  any  serious 
leakage  ,  into  sink  holes.  Three  and  a  half  miles 
above  Lock  No.  50  and  opposite  Fort  Frederick  the 
canal  passed  through  a  piece  of  low,  swampy  land, 
which  immediately  filling  up  to  the  canal  level, 
formed  what  is  known  as  the  “Big  Pool,”  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  sheet  of  wafer  of  an  average  width  of  seven 
hundred  feet,  abounding  in  fish  and  a  favorite  re¬ 
sort  of  water  fowl.  Stop  gates  are  constructed 
above  and  below  the  pool  so  that  when  the  canal 
is  to  be  filled  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
level  of  this  great  sheet  of  water,  which  would 
be  a  work  of  considerable  time.  This  fourteen 
mile  level  extends  over  several  culverts  and  the 
aqueduct  over  Licking  Creek,  an  arch  of  90  feet 
span,  which  was  the  largest  aqueduct  arch  which 
had  then  been  constructed  in  the  United  States. 
The  masonry  of  this  aqueduct  is  composed  entirely 
of  rubble  stone,  with  the  exception  of  the  arch, 
the  inside  of  the  parapet,  the  coping  and  the  water 
table,  which  are  of  cut  masonry.  For  two  miles 
between  Licking  Creek  and  Hancock  the  canal  and 
the  National  Pike  lie  side  bv  side,  and  for  a  half 
mile  at  Millstone  Point  the  canal  was  dug  in  the 
roadway  and  the  company  had  to  make  a  new 
road  at  considerable  expense.  Near  Lock  51,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  14-mile  level,  there  is  another 
pool  about  one-fourth  as  large  as  the  Big  Pool. 
This  pool  was  formed  by  transferring  the  tow- 
path  to  an  island.  About  200  feet  above  Lock  52 
is  aqueduct  No.  7.  consisting  of  a  single  beautiful 
arch  passing  over  the  Big  Tonoloway.  Near  Han¬ 
cock  the  work  was  done  at  large  expense,  the  canal 
being  constructed  partly  in  the  river  and  partly  in 
Verv  open  slate  rock  excavation.  Immediately 
upon  the  opening  of  the  canal  to  Hancock  that 
town  exhibited  marks  of  grerat  improvement.  It 
was  here  that  the  i  messengers  passing  from  the 
west  in  the  stages  caught  their  first  glimpse  of 
this,  renowned  work.  The  canal,  it  was  said 
afforded  great  facilities  for  reaching  the  town  of 
Rath,  only  six  miles'  from  Hancock,  and  would,  it 
was  believed,  “give  additional  interest  and  advan¬ 
tages  to  that  attractive  place.”  Between  Locks 
52  and  53  there  is  a  seven-mile  level.  At  the 
waste  yryir  on  this  level  it  was  reported  to  the 
directors  in  1S36  that  “there  has  been  erected  a 
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cement  mill  between  the  towpath  and  the  river. 
The  cement  is  procured  from  the  precipitous  cliff 
on  the  berm  side  of  the  canal,  where  it  is  found 
in  very  large  quantities,  and  the  quality  is  very 
superior.  The  immediate  object  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  mill  has  been  to  supply  the  canal  works 
between  Dam  No.  6  and  the  tunnel  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  cement;  but  it  may  be  advantageously  em¬ 
ployed,  after  the  completion  of  the  canal  to 
Cumberland  for  the  general  supply  of  that  val¬ 
uable  article.  This  mill  is  situated  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  very  heavy  work  at  Round  Hill, 
which  reaches  about  a  mile.”  This  mill  is  the 
same  long  owned  and  operated  by  Bridges  &  Hen¬ 
derson,  and  the  Round  Top  Cement  enjoys  a  rep¬ 
utation  which  is  greatly  increased  since  that  day. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  Dam  No.  6,  475 
feet  in  length  and  with  a  face  of  sixteen  feet. 
This  splendid  dam  was  constructed  upon  a  differ¬ 
ent  plan  from  the  others  and  several  improve¬ 
ments  were  introduced  which  had  been  suggested 
by  experience.  At  Dam  No.  6,  135  miles  from 
Georgetown  and  50  miles  from  Cumberland,  was 
for  a  number  of  years  the  terminus  of  the  canal 
although  much  work  had  been  done  in  sections 
upon  the  last  fifty  miles.  Sideling  Hill  Creek  is 
crossed  by  aqueduct  No.  8,  fifty  feet  wide.  For 
two  miles  above  there  are  heavy  embankments  and 
expensive  rock  excavations.  Between  locks  61  and 
62  is  Dam  No.  7.  It  was  proposed  at  one  time  to 
construct  the  locks  in  the  upper  end  of  the  canal 
of  timber,  and  experiments  were  made  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  decay  of  timber  by  the  use  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  Between  lock  66  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  tunnel  there  is  a  deep  cut  through  the  slate 
rock  for  2,400  feet.  This  cutting  at  one  place  is 
79  feet  in  depth.  The  tunnel  is  3,118  feet  or 
three-fifths  of  a  mile  in  length,  24  feet  wide,  of 
which  the  tow-path  occupies  5  feet,  a  depth  of 
7  feet  of  water  and  an  elevation  above  the  water 
of  17  feet  and  above  a  brick  arch  of  18  inches 
depth.  The  work  at  this  point  is  of  great  magni¬ 
tude  and  upon  a  magnificent  plan.  By  cutting 
through  the  mountain  a  bend  in  the  river  is  avoid¬ 
ed  and  a  saving  in  distance  of  five  miles  is 
effected.  From  here  on  to  the  basin  at  Cumber¬ 
land  the  canal  proceeds  over  one  acqueduet  and 
several  locks.  The  basin  itself  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  canal  to  100  feet  for  convenience  in  the  re¬ 
ception  of  coal. 

The  canal  is  184 1-2  miles  long.  Of  this 
length  5  miles  are  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 


36  1-2  miles  in  Montgomery  County;  16  miles  m 
Frederick  County;  77  miles  in  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty;  50  miles  in  Allegany  County.  The  level  at 
Cumberland  is  609  feet  above  that  at  Georgetown. 
This  elevation  is  attained  by  74  locks.  The  canal 
is  fed  from  the  river  by  means  of  seven  dams  and 
the  capacity  was  estimated  at  3,264,000  tons  a 
year.  This  maximum  however  has  never  been 
reached,  the  greatest  amount  carried  in  one  year 
being  about  nine  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Subscriptions1  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  canal 
were  as  follows:  By  the  United  States,  $1,000,- 
000;  the  State  of  Virginia,  $250,000;  the  city  of 
Washington,  $1,000,000;  the  city  of  Georgetown, 
$250,000;  Alexandria,  $250,000;  the  town  of  Shep- 
herdstown,  $2,000;  individuals,  $607,400;  the 
State  of  Maryland  under  the  act  of  March  6, 
1828,  $500,000;  under  chap.  239,  1833,  $125,000; 
under  chap.  395,  1835  preferred  stock,  $3,000,000 ; 
under  chap.  396,  1838,  preferred  stock,  $1,375,000 
— total  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  $5,000,000; 
grand  total  $8,359,400.  In  addition  to  this  cap¬ 
ital  stock  which  was  paid  for  in  cash  was  $269,- 
073.96  subscribed  and  paid  for  in  the  debts  and 
stock  of  the  old  Potomac  Company.  This  stock 
was  to  be  entitled  to  dividends  only  after  the  net 
profits  of  the  canal  should  exceed  a  dividend  of  10 
per  cent,  upon  the  other  stock.  In  addition  to 
this  capital  stock  the  company  up  to  October  1, 
1843  had  incurred  debts  to  the  amount,  includ¬ 
ing  interest  of  $1,174,566.31.  This  did  not  in¬ 
clude  a  debt  of  $3,000,000  to  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land  under  the  act  of  1834,  chap.  241. 

After  the  expenditure  of  the  original  subscrip¬ 
tion  the  subsequent  history  of  the  construction  of 
the  canal  was  a  struggle  for  ways  and  means  and 
the  soliciting  additional  assistance  from  the  State 
and  the  pacification  of  clamorous  creditors.  Sev¬ 
eral  riots  occurred  among  the  laborers,  and  in 
one  case  there  was  some  difficulty  in  securing  order. 
The  craze  for  public  improvements  had  so  taken 
possession  of  the  State  that  no  demand  for  money 
was  deemed  extravagant.  The  reckless  issue  of 
bonds  which  brought  the  State  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  and  repudiation  belongs  rather  to  the 
history  of  the  State.  The  first  demand  from  the 
Canal  Company  after  its  resources  were  gone  was 
responded  to  by  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  to  be  secured 
by  a  lien  upon  the  revenues  of  the  canal. 

After  this  sum  had  been  spent  an  application 
was  made  to  the  legislature  in  1835  for  more 
money,  and  this  time  the  eight  million  loan  was 
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issued,  three  millions  of  which  was  to  go  to  the 
canal  and  the  remainder  to  be  divided  up  among 
the  other  public  works  of  internal  improvement 
to  which  the  State  had  subscribed.  The  law  under 
which  this  loan  was  made  required  that  the  bonds 
should  not  be  sold  for  less  than  twenty  per  cent, 
premium.  This  it  was  speedily  found  was  impos¬ 
sible,  and  so  the  loan  was  changed  to  a  five  per 
cent,  sterling  loan  and  the  three  millions  of  bonds 
handed  over  to  the  canal.  After  much  negotiation 
and  difficulty  these  bonds  were  sold  in  London  at 
a  great  sacrifice,  some  as  low  as  seventy-six  cents 
on  the  dollar.  The  money  secured  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  together  with  the  issue  of  a  large  amount  of 
script,  completed  the  canal  to  Dam  Xo.  6,  fifty 
miles  from  Cumberland  and  thirty-one  miles  of 
the  remainder  in  unconnected  portions,  completed. 
This  latter  work  cost  $2,892,000,  and  it  looked  for 
some  time  as  if  this  would  have  to  be  abandoned 
for  lack  of  funds  to  complete  it. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  in 
Frederick,  August  17,  1843,  General  Win.  Gibbs 
McNeill,  the  President  of  the  company,  was  re¬ 
moved  for  a  contract  he  had  made  with  Letson  and 
Rutter  in  contravention,  it  was  said,  of  the  orders 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  contract  de¬ 
clared  null  and  void.  All  this  was  done  by  the 
vete  of  the  State  of  Marjdand,  the  other  stockhold¬ 
ers  voting  “no.”  On  the  same  day  Col.  James  M. 
Coale  was  elected  to- fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Coale 
immediately  opened  negotiations  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  had  then  been 
completed  to  Cumberland,  to  act  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  terminus  of  the  canal  and  Cum¬ 
berland.  An  arrangement  was  mode  with  the  road 
to  land  coal  at  Dam  No.  6,  charging  two  cents  per 
ton  per  mile,  “so  long  as  it  shall  not  interfere  with 
their  general  trade  nor  require  a  material  augmen¬ 
tation  of  their  machinery.”  The  theory  was  at 
once  started  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  complete 
the  canal  to  Cumberland,  as  the  railroad  could 
be  used  to  advantage  to  provide  traffic.  It  was 
to  combat  this  theory  as  well  as  to  show  how  the 
canal  could  be  completed,  that  Mr.  C'oale  made 
his  exhaustive  report  to  the  stockholders  November 
16,  1843.  Ho  showed  the  great  quantity  and  fino 
quality  of  the  Cumberland  coal,  and  argued  that 
the  demand  for  it  would  increase  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  capacity  of  the  canal,  and  that  in  this 
traffic  the  railroad  would  not  be  a  competitor,  for 
railroads  were  designed  for  passengers  and  light 
freight  when  speed  was  an  especial  requirement. 


That  a  car  could  contain  but  five  tons  of  coal, 
and  although  the  company  was  then  contemplat¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  cars  to  six 
tons,  even  at  that  rate,  in  order  to  deliver  to 
the  canal  a  sufficient  quantity  to  insure  a  revenue 
which  would  pay  the  State  any  interest  on  the 
investment,  would  require  289  cars  to  be  run  daily, 
and  as  the  distance  was  forty-five  miles  but  one 
trip  per  day  could  be  made  and  hence  it  would  re¬ 
quire  578  cars,  and  supposing  13  cars  to  be  drawn 
by  a  locomotive,  there  would  have  to  be  twenty-two 
trains  running  daily.  Clearly  the  railroad  could 
not  support  the  coal  trade  to  this  extent. 

At  this  time  the  whole  State  was  groaning 
under  the  burden  which  had  already  been  assumed 
to  advance  internal  improvements,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  imposing  a  State  tax  of  twenty  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  drove  many  persons  to  advocate 
repudiation  of  the  entire  debt.  It  was  useless, 
therefore,  to  ask  for  any  further  aid  out  of  the 
State  treasury,  and  so  Mr.  Coale’s  plan  was  to  get 
the  State  to  waive  its  lien  on  the  receipts  of  the 
canal  in  favor  of  an  issue  of  bonds  by  the  canal 
company  sufficient  to  complete  the  work  to- Cum¬ 
berland.  After  considerable  time  the  Legislature 
was  convinced  that  the  State’s  lien  upon  the  net 
revenue,  as  matters  then  stood,  was  worthless,  for 
-  there  would  never  be  any  net  revenue  as  long  as 
the  canal  stopped  short  of  Cumberland.  The  lien 
was  consequently  waived  by  an  Act  of  Assembly 
passed  in  1845 — the  Legislature  of  Virginia  hav¬ 
ing  passed  an  act  the  previous  year  conferring  the 
same  authority  and  extending  the  time  for  the 
completion  of  the  canal,  which  had  expired  in 
1840,  to  1835. 

The  Maryland  Act  of  Assembly,  entitled  “An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  Cumberland  and  for 
other  purposes,”  passed  March  10,  1845,  authoriz¬ 
ed  the  canal  company  to  issue  bonds  to  raise  suffic¬ 
ient  money  to  complete  the  canal  to  Cumberland 
not  to  exceed  $1,700,000.  which  bonds  should  be 
payable  in  not  sooner  than  thirty-five  years  and 
should  be  a  preferred  lien  on  the  revenues  of  the 
company,  and  the  rights  and  liens  of  the  State 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  company  should  be  post¬ 
poned  in  favor  of  the  bonds  so  issued.  It  was  aiso 
enacted  that  the  company  should  execute  to  the 
State  a  further  mortgage,  subject  to  the  priority 
already  mentioned  in  the  act,  as  an  additional 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  loan  made  by 
Chapter  241  of  the  Acts  of  1834.  These  acts 
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were  accepted  by  the  company  at  a  stockholders’ 
meeting  April  29,  1845. 

But  the  act  contained  a  proviso  that  none  of 
the  bonds  should  issue  until  mining  companies 
of  Allegany  should  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
canal,  to  be  approved  by  the  State,  guaranteeing 
a  transportation  over  the  entire  length  of  the  canal 
of  not  less  than  195,000  tons  of  coal  per  year  for 
five  years.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  guar¬ 
antee  occasioned  another  vexatious  delay  which 
was  all  the  more  annoying  that  just  'at  this  time 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  Iregan  to  act,  as 
the  canal  claimed^  in  bad  faith  about  their  con¬ 
tract.  It  was  felt  and  the  mining  companies  so 
said,  that  if  they^refused  to  give  the  guaranties 
the  Legislature  would  repeal  the  requirement. 
But  the  persistent  energy  to  Mr.  Coale  overcame , 
all  obstacles  ‘  and  by  December  the  guaranties  were 
gotten  from  a  great  number  of  parties  including 
a  guaranty  of  20,000  tons  per  year  from  122  citi¬ 
zens  of  Washington  County.  Under  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  act  the  bonds  could  not  be  sold  for 
less  than  par,  and  this  was  found  impossible,  there¬ 
fore,  the  company  made  a  contract  with  Messrs. 
Guynn,  Thompson,  Hunter  and  Cunningham  to 
complete  the  work  and  to  receive  in  payment  $1,- 
625,000  of  the  bonds,  bearing  six  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est  but  the  contractors  were,  in  addition  to  doing 
the  work  for  these  bonds  to  pay  the  company  $100,- 
000  in  cash  and  oblige  themselves  to  pay  interest 
on  the  bonds  until  the  entire  canal  should  be 
opened,  amounting  to  $90,000,  leaving  $1,435,000 
as  the  actual  amount  they  received  and  that  pay¬ 
able  in  bonds.  It  was  not  until  October  1847, 
that  the  contractors  were  able  to  place  any  of  the 
bonds  and  in  the  meantime  work  had  languished 
and  had  been  actually  suspended  for  a  few  days, 
and  two  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Guynn  and 
Thompson  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Harris, 
of  Washington  County  became  associated  wit  Jr' 
the  remaining  two,  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  of  George¬ 
town  and  James  Hunter,  of  Virginia.  These  con¬ 
tractors  became  bankrupt  and  the  contract  was 
taken  in  July  1850,  by  Michael  Byrne,  of  Freder¬ 
ick  County,  and  by  him  completed — the  entire 
cost  of  the  work  from  Washington  to  Cumberland 
being  $11,071,176  or  $59,618  per  mile. 

At  5  o’clock  p.  m.,  June  11,  1850,  the  gates 
at  Cumberland  were  opened  by  Charles  B.  Fish, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  company,  and  water  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  western  level  of  the  canal  and  a 
new  boat  named  the  “Cumberland”  floated  in.  A 


great  concourse  of  people  was  present  Jo  witness 
the  ceremonies.  On  the  10th  of  the  following 
October  the  completion  of  the*canal  was  celebrated 
at  Cumberland  with  elaborate  ceremonies.  The 
president  at  that  time  was  James  M.  Coale;  John 
Pickell,  Wm.  C.  Johnson,  Wm.  A.  Bradley,  George 
Schley  and  H,  P.  Smith  were  directors.  The 
State  Government  was  represented  by  its  agents, 
Gov.  Sprigg,  J.  Van  Lear  and  Gen.  Tench  Tilgh- 
man,  Senator  Wm.  D.  Merrick,  the  Mayor  of 
Georgetown  and  other  prominent  gentlemen  were 
present.  A  long  procession  marched  through  the 
streets  to  the  canal  locks  where  there  was  a  great 
gathering.  “Five  canal  boats,  laden  with  the 
rich  product  of  the  mines  of  Allegany  and  des¬ 
tined  for  the  eastern  markets,  were  passed  through 
the  locks  amidst  the  salvos  of  artillery  from  the 
Eekhart  Company,  accompanied  by  the  brilliant 
performances  of  the  bands.”* 

Mr.  William  Price  mounted  the  deck  of  one 
of  the  boats  and  in  behalf  of  the  mayor  and 
council  of  Cumberland  welcomed  the  visitors  to 
the  city.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said 
that  “The  opening  of  yonder  gates  to  let  through 
the  first  boat  carrying  freight  from  Cumberland 
to  tide  water,  signalizes  a  happy  epoch  in  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State.  It  is  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  the  history  of  the  canal,  and  marks 
the  precious  moment  of  time  when  this  great  work 
ceases  forever  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  tax  payers 
of  Maryland  and  begins  to  reimburse  those  who 
have  so  long  and  so  patiently  borne  the  charge  of 
its  construction.” 

This  hopeful  view  of  the  situation,  whilst  less 
ambitious  than  the  predictions  of  President  Adams 
made  when  ground  was  broken  two  and  twenty 
years  before,  have  been  unhappily,  almost  equally 
far  from  realization.  President  Coale  responded 
to  this  address  in  a  carefully  prepared  speech  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  past  efforts  and  struggle 
of  his  work  and  set  forth  what  might  be  hoped 
for  in  the  future  which  even  included  the  original 
design  of  reaching  the  Ohio  river.  The  party  then 
embarked  and  went  down  the  canal  ten  miles  to 
a  large  spring  and  there  enjoyed  a  collation  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  company.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  a  dinner  was  given  by  the  citizens  of  Cum¬ 
berland  and  the  day’s  festivities  closed  with  a  ball. 

Of  the  $S, 359, 400  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
canal,  $133,209.61  was  not  paid  in.  The  State 
of  Maryland  owned  $5,000,000  of  the  stock,  which 
was  a  large  majority  of  the  whole,  and  gave  the 
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State  entire  control  of  the  company.  This  stock 
was  voted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  which  ap¬ 
pointed  the  President  and  Directors.  The  State 
was,  therefore  alone  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  and  mismanagement  of  the  work  from 
the  beginning  down  to  1890.  In  1842  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  the 
State's  interest  for  five  millions  of  dollars,  but  a 
purchaser  could  not  be  found.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  Sept.  30,  1888,  in  addition  to  the  five 
millions  of  stock,  the  State  held  canal  bonds  for 
the  two  millions  loaned  and  there  was  due  the  State 
an  accumulation  of  interest  amounting  to  $19,177,- 
460.77.  By  the  Constitution  of  1867,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  prohibited  from  selling  the  State’s  interest 
in  the  canal  unless  the  bill  to  that  effect  is  approv¬ 
ed  by  the  succeeding  Legislature. 

A  complete  list  of  the  presidents  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  as  follows : 

Charles  F.  Mercer,  from  1828  to  1832 ;  John 
H.  Eaton  for  1833;  George  C.  Washington,  from 
1S34  to  1838;  Francis  Thomas,  for  1839  and  1840; 
Michael  C.  Sprigg,  for  1841 ;  W.  Gibbs  McNeill, 
for  1842;  James  M.  Cole,  from  1843  to  1851; 
William  Grason,  for  1852  and  1853  ;  Samuel 
Hambleton,  for  1854  and  1855 ;  William  P. 
Maulsbv,  for  1856  and  1857 ;  Lawrence  J.  Brengle, 
for  1858  and  1859;  James  Fitzpatrick,  for  1860; 
Alfred  Spates,  from  1861  to  1864;  Jacob  Snively, 
for  1865  and  1866;  Alfred  Spates,  for  1867  and 
1868 ;  Josiah  H.  Gordon,  for  1869 ;  James  C. 
Clarke,  for  1870  and  1871 ;  Arthur  P.  Gorman, 
from  1872  to  1882 ;  Lewis  C‘.  Smith,  for  1883  and 
1884;  L.  Victor  Baughman,  for  1885  and  1886; 
Stephen  Gam  brill,  from  1886  to  1890. 

During  the  war  the  canal  under  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Col.  Alfred  Spates  performed  efficient 
service  for  the  Government  in  the  transportation 
of  supplies.  In  April  1862,  Adjutant  General 
Thomas  issued  a  general  order  that  all  officers  of 
the  army  should  respect  Mr.  Spates  as  President 
of  the  canal,  and  prohibiting  them  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with  him  in  the  management  of  the  work,  but 
should  aid  and  assist  him  in  keeping  it  in  repair 
and  removing  obstructions  and  removing  all  ob¬ 
structions  and  interference  with  boats  passing 
through  the  Lines.  Several  attempts  by  the  Con¬ 
federates  to  destroy  aqueducts  were  foiled  by  the 
magnificent  character  of  the  masonry.  During 
the  presidency  of  James  C.  Clark,  and  the  first 
few  years  of  that  of  A.  P.  Gorman,  his  successor, 
the  canal  was  very  prosperous,  the  revenues  reach¬ 


ing  almost  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  In  1869 
the  sum  of  $160,000  had  accumulated  in  the 
treasury  of  the  company.  This  was  the  first  rime 
within  the  history  of  the  company  that  receipts 
had  exceeded  expenditures  and  the  question  arose, 
how  the  money  should  be  distributed  among  the 
contending  claimants  who  held  the  securities  of  the 
work.  The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  brought 
suit  to  establish  her  claim  to  certain  priorities  and 
the  Legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  act  sub¬ 
mitting  her  rights  to  the  decision  of  the  court 
with  the  rest.  In  the  case  The  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  vs.  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Company  ei.  al.  32  lid.,  the  whole  financial  his¬ 
tory  of  the  canal  is  reviewed  and  the  rights  of 
each  class  of  claimants  settled. 

By  the  act  of  1834,  ch.  24,  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land  loaned  the  canal  two  millions  of  dollars  and 
took  as  security,  for  the  principal  and  six  per  cent, 
interest,  a  mortgage  of  all  its  lands,  tenements, 
works,  property,  rights,  net  tolls  and  revenues. 
This  was  the  first  lien  upon  the  canal. 

By  the  act  of  1835,  ch.  395,  the  State  sub¬ 
scribed  three  millions  additional  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company,  and  by  chap.  396  of  the  laws 
of  1838,  $1, 375,000.  As  a  condition  to  these 
subscriptions  a  guaranty,  after  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  was  exacted  from  the  company,  of  a 
dividend  of  six  per  c-cnt.  semi-annually  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  company.  This  guaranty  was  duly 
executed,  and  in  payment  of  this  subscription  of 
the  capital  stock  amounting  to  $4,375,000,  the 
State  issued  her  bonds  to  the  company.  As  a  fur¬ 
ther  condition  the  company  was  to  pay  the  inter¬ 
est  on  these  bonds  for  the  three  years  ending  July 
1,  1842.  It  failed  to  meet  this  engagement,  and 
was  compelled,  by  the  act  of  1838,  chapters  386 
and  396,  to  execute  mortgages  to  the  State  upon 
its  property  and  revenues  to  the  amount  of  $663,- 
011.94,  the  interest  upon  the  sterling  loan  which 
the  State  had  to  pay  by  reason  of  the  default  of 
the  canal. 


This 


constituted  the  second  lien  upon  the 


In  1841  the  canal  had  been  constructed  to 
Dam  No.  6,  fifty  miles  from  Cumberland.  Its  re¬ 
sources  were  exhausted  and  its  credit  gone,  and 
it  remained  m  this  crippled  and  almost  useless 
condition  until  1845. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1845,  the  act  of  1844, 
chap.  281,  became  a  law.  Previously  to  this  the 
canal  had  no  express  authority  to  borrow  money. 
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None  had  been  conferred  upon  it  by  its  charter. 
But  this  act  authorized  the  company  to  borrow 
upon  its  bonds  such  sums,  not  exceeding  $1,100,- 
000,  as  might  be  required  to  complete  the  canal 
to  Cumberland.  These  bonds  were  to  be  payable 
in  not  less  than  thirty-five  years  and  to  bear  six 
per  cent,  interest  payable  in  January  and  July, 
and  to  be  preferred  liens  on  the  revenues  and  toils 
of  the  company  from  the  entire  length  of  the  ca¬ 
nal,  which  tolls  and  revenues  were  pledged  and 
appropriated  for  their  payment,  principal  and  in¬ 
terest. 

The  State  waived  and  postponed  her  prior 
rights  and  liens  upon  the  revenues  of  the  company 
m  favor  of  these  bonds  “so  as  to  make  them  and 
the  interest  to  accrue  upon  them  preferred  and 
absolute  liens  on  said  revenues,  until  the  bonds 
and  interest  should  be  fully  paid.”  The  second 
section  of  the  act  gave  authority  to  use  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  revenues  to  pay  expenses  and  repairs 
and  provide  an  adequate  quantity  of  water. 

In  1848  the  company  issued  these  “Preferred 
bonds”  to  the  amount  of  $1,699,500  and  executed 
a  mortgage  upon  the  tolls  and  revenues  to  Phineas 
Janney,  W.  W.  Corcoran,  Horatio  Allen,  David 
Ilenshaw  and  George  Moray,  trustees,  to  secure 
the  bonds. 

The  canal  company,  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1846,  as  required  by  the  act  of  1844,  executed  a 
new  mortgage  to  the  State,  securing  the  two  mil¬ 
lion  loan  of  1834. 

In  1847  the  State  of  Virginia  guaranteed  the 
payment  of  $300,000  of  the  preferred  bonds.  The 
interest  was  paid  on  this  amount  by  Virginia  for 
about  ten  years  and  she  claimed  to  be  reimbursed, 
but  the  court  decided  that  this  could  not  be  done 
until  all  the  overdue  unpaid  coupons  were  paid, 
and  then  the  principal  of  the  bonds,  after  which 
the  coupons  paid  by  Virginia  could  be  repaid  to 
her. 

But  Virginia  was  guarantor  of  another  set 
of  bonds  After  the  completion  of  the  canal  from 
Dam  No.  6  to  Cumberland  the  Georgetown  end 
absolutely  needed  repairs;  there  was  not  enough 
revenue  to  pay  expenses  and  the  preferred  bonds 
was  dedicated  to  the  construction  of  the  Western 
end.  In  this  emergency  application  was  made  to 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  for  a  loan  of  $200,000. 
In  response  that  State  agreed  to  endorse  the  bonds 
of  the  company  to  that  amount  provided  her  Board 
of  Public  Works  should  certify  that  the  State 
would  run  no  risk,  or  that  the  bonds  were  “suffic¬ 


iently  secured.’'1  The  question  whether  the  com¬ 
pany  had  the  power  to  issue  such  bonds  and  to 
make  them  sunoriox  to  the  “Preferred  Bonds,” 
having  arisen,  Gov.  Thomas  called  for  the  opinion 
of  Attorney  General  George  R.  Richardson,  who 
submitted  his  written  opinion  that  such  a  power 
existed.  Upon  this  Virginia  endorsed  the  bonds 
and  they  were  sold  at  a  premium.  These  bonds 
were  known  as  the  “Repair  Bonds.” 

These  repair  bonds,  according  to  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  take  precedence  over  the 
Preferred  Bonds.  The  court,  referring  to  them, 
used  this  language:  “In  answer  to  this  (the  ar¬ 
gument  that  nothing  should  or  could  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  the  Preferred  Bonds)  it  may  well  be 
retorted,  of  what  value  would  these  Preferred 
JfandS  now  be,  or  will  they  be  hereafter,  if  the 
power  to  raise  money  by  loan  on  the  pledges  of  its 
revenues  for  the  purpose  of  repair  does  not  exist 
in  this  company?”  It  was  decided  the  company 
had  the  power  to  issue  these  bonds  under  its 
amended  charter,  chapter  124,  of  the  act  of  1843, 
and  in  the  last  proviso  to  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  1844,  cl).  281. 

The  company,  being  in  default  on  the  cou¬ 
pons  of  the  preferred  bonds  falling  due  July  1, 
1851  and  January  1,  1852,  made  an  arrangement 
with  Selden,  Withers  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  took  up  these  coupons  amounting  to 
$143,000.  The  company  afterwards  issued  to  the 
firm  interest  bearing  certificates  of  debt  to  the 
amount  of  $140,000.  These  certificates  were 
transferred  to  the  State  of  Virginia  along  with 
the  coupons  represented  by  them.  It  was  con¬ 
tended  that  these  certificates  in  some  sort  of  way, 
under  the  agreement  with  the  company,  enjoyed 
a  precedence  over  other  liens,  but  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  decided  that  the  agreement  was  simply  to 
borrow  money  from  Selden,  Withers  &  Co.,  and 
with  that  money  so  borrowed  the  coupons  had  been 
paid  and  extinguished. 

Another  class  of  claims  against  the  canal  were 
the  creditors  of  the  old  Potomac  Company,  which 
assigned  its  charter  to  the  canal  company  August 
15,  1828,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  their 
debts  by  the  latter  company,  amounting,  as  was 
supposed,  to  $175,800.  In  1836,  certain  of  the 
Potomac  Company  stockholders,  who  refused  to 
invest  in  the  canal,  surrendered  their  claims 
against  the  former,  receiving  in  lieu  thereof,  canal 
certificates  of  debt  for  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
their  claims.  The  interest  on  these  certificates 
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lias  not  been  paid  since  January  1,  1841.  Under 
the  act  of  1814  these  creditors  have  a  lien  upon 
the  tolls  and  revenues  of  the  canal  to  the  extent 
of  $.'>,000  a  year,  in  preference  to  the  claims  of  the 
State,  but  subsequent  to  the  preferred  and  repair 
bonds. 

Another  class  of  securities  appeared  in  1878. 
In  1877  there  was  a  flood,  which  inflicted  very 
heavy  damage  upon  the  canal,  far  beyond  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  company  to  repair.  To  meet  this  the 
Legislature  of  1878  passed  a  law  to  “make  effec¬ 
tual  the  act  of  1844,”  and  authorizing  the  issuing 
of  $500,000  of  bonds  “for  the  purpose  of  putting 
and  keeping  the  said  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
and  its  work  in  good  condition  and  repair,  for 
the  payment  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  canal,” 
:&e.  To  secure  these  bonds,  as  provided  by  the  act, 
the  company  executed  a  mortgage  to  Geo.  S. 
Brown,  Jas.  Sloan,  Jr.,  and  Lloyd  Lowndes,  Jr., 
upon  “the  revenues  and  other  property,  land,  water 
rights  and  franchises.”  The  trustees  are  author¬ 
ized  in  case  of  a  default  in  the  payment  of  three 
successive  semi-annual  coupons,  upon  an  applica¬ 
tion  in  writing  of  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the 
bonds,  to  proceed  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  or  to 
apply  to  the  courts  for  the  appointnment  of  a 
receiver. 

The  bonds  of  1878  were  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  to  take  precedence  of  the  State's  mort¬ 
gages.  With  the  money  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  these  bonds  the  canal  was  restored  and  business 
resumed,  but  in  a  greatly  reduced  volume. 

In  1889  the  great  flood  occurred,  which  cre¬ 
ated  havoc  throughout  many  States.  At  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  there  was  appalling  loss  of  life  and 
property.  In  this  flood  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  was  almost  demolished.  Being  hopelessly 
insolvent,  the  company  was  without  means  to 
make  repairs,  or  even  to  arrest  the  decay  of 
disuse.  Under  these  conditions,  in  December 
1889,  a  bill  was  filed  in  the  equity  side  of 
the  Circuit  Court  for  Washington  County  by 
the  trustees  of  the  bondholders  of  1844,  asking 
for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  to  take 
charge  of  the  property  and  to  repair  and  operate 
it.  The  Canal  Company  answered,  protesting 
against  the  appointment  of  a  receiver, and  asking 
for  the  immediate  sale  of  the  property.  The  At¬ 
torney  General  of  Maryland,  under  authority  of 
joint  resolutions  passed  by  the  Legislature,  also 
filed  an  answer  resisting  the  appointment  of  re¬ 
ceivers,  and  asking  for  a  sale  of  the  property.  On 


January  15,  1890,  the  trustees  under  the  mort¬ 
gage  of  1878  filed  a  bill  for  the  foreclosure  of  their 
mortgage  and  a  sale  of  the  canal.  The  cases  were 
consolidated,  and  on  March  3,  1890,  Chief  Justice 
JsJtey  appointed  three  receivers  to  make  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  canal  and  report  its  condition,  along 
with  the  prospMtS  o£  future  business,  in  case  the 
canal  should  be  repaired.  These  receivers  were 
Richard  D.  Johnson  of  Cumberland,  Roiieit 
Bridges  of  Washington  County,  and  Joseph  D. 
Baker,  of  Frederick.  They  subsequently  reported 
to  the  court  that  the  promise  of  business  did  not 
in  their  judgment  justify  the  cost  of  repairs,  and 
they  therefore  recommended  the  sale  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  For  a  number  of  years  before  this,  after 
the  business  of  the  canal  had  dwindled  down  to  a 
small  volume,  there  had  been  efforts  by  various 
railroad  companies  to  get  possession  of  the  great 
work,  in  order  that  the  tow  path  might  be  used 
for  the  bed  of  a  railroad.  The  West  A’irginia  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Pittsburg  Company  and  the  Western 
Maryland  had  both  tried  to  get  it,  and  a  company 
had  been  chartered  for  the  express  purpose  of 
building  a  road  along  the  canal  from  Georgetown 
to  Cumberland. 

After  the  report  of  the  trustees  it  was  believed 
at  last  that  the  defunct  canal  would  be  replaced 
by  a  live  railroad.  But  these  expectations  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  In  August,  1890,  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  John  P.  Poe,  amended  his 
answer  in  behalf  of  the  State  by  inserting  a  par¬ 
agraph  asking  for  “the  sale  of  the  canal  and  all 
the  franchises  and  property  of  the  Canal  Company 
as  described  in  the  three  mortgages  from  the  Ca¬ 
nal  Company  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  first 
dated  April  23,  1835,  the  second  May  15,  1839, 
and  the  third  January  8,  1846.”  Thereupon  the 
trustees  for  the  bondholders  of  1844,  men  closely 
identified  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  asked  for  the  possession  of  the  canal 
under  the  mortgage  of  1848,  to  restore  and  operate 
it.  This  was  done  upon  the  theory  that  the  mort¬ 
gage  of  the  18  44  bondholders  was  only  on  the  rev¬ 
enues,  and  if  the  canal  was  sold,  their  security 
would  be  gone.  Thereupon  Judge  Ahoy,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  1890,  passed  a  decree  for  the  sale  of  the 
canal  but  provided  that  the  sale  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  for  four  years  from  May  1,  1891  upon  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  In  that  time  the  trustees  for  the 
bondholders  of  1844  were  to  have  possession  of  the 
canal,  to  repair  it  at  their  own  cost  and  then  to 
operate  it.  This  was  done,  and  the  canal  was  re- 
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stored  to  a  better  condition  than  ever  before.  But 
the  traffic  on  it  has  been  small  compared  with  that 
of  former  years.  Judge  Edward  Stake,  in  the 
Circuit  Court  for  Washington  County,  granted  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  operation  by  these  trus¬ 
tees  for  six  years  from  May  1,  1895.  Again  in 
1901  the  time. was  extended,  this  time  to  January 
1,  1906.  On  Nov.  29,  1904,  Mr.  F.  S.  Landstreet, 
on  behalf  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  Com¬ 


pany  bid  $155,000  for  the  State’s  interests  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  accepted  his  offer.  And 
thus  the  State’s  interest  in  this  great  work  of 
internal  improvement  ceased.  The  canal  was 
worth  to  the  State  all  it  cost,  because  it  developed 
the  great  coal  mining  industry  of  Allegany  County. 
But  as  a  national  thoroughfare,  for  which  it  was 
designed,  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  its 
projectors. 


CHAPTER  XV 


tAKLY  in  the  spring  of  1832  the  news ‘went 
abroad  over  the  country  that  Asiatic 
cholera,  then  but  little  known  in  this 
County,  had  appeared  in  Montreal.  A 
vague  alarm  was  felt  which  was  increased 
among  the  timid  and  superstitious  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  June,  of  the  expected  appearance 
of  Halley’s  great  comet.  Men  looked  forward 
with  absolute  dread  to  the  expected  appearance 
of  its  baleful  light,  connecting  it,  as  it  has  always 
been,  with  approaching  disaster.  In  Juhe  the 
Governor  of  the  State  issued  his  proclamation, 
setting  apart  the  approaching  Independence  Day 
for  religious  observance,  not  only  in  thanking  God 
for  the  political  liberty  we  enjoy,  but  to  offer  pray¬ 
ers  for  its  continuance  and  also  that  he  would 
graciously  arrest  or  mitigate  the  threatened  dread¬ 
ful  visitation.  Clergymen  were  requested  to  read 
the  proclamation  from  their  pulpits.  Towards 
the  last  of  the  month,  Henry  Clay  offered  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  asking 
the  President  to  appoint  a  day  to  be  observed  as 
a  day  of  general  humiliation  and  prayer  to  Al¬ 
mighty  Gocl  that  he  might  in  his  mercy,  “avert 
from  our  country  the  Asiatic  scourge,  which  is 
now  traversing  and  devastating  other  countries. 
And  should  it  be  among  the  dispensations  of  his 
Providence  to  inflict  this  scourge  upon  our  land, 
may  it  please  Him,  in  His  mercy,  so  to  ameliorate 
the  infliction  as  to  render  its  effects  less  disas¬ 
trous  among  us.”  July  4th,  that  year,  was  the 
quietest  up  to  that  time  in  the  history  of  the 
County.  The  desire  to  drink  toasts  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  suppressed,  but  in  Hagerstown  there  wras 
less  toast  drinking  and  less  hilarity  than  ever  be¬ 


fore.  All  business  was  suspended  and  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  including  five  hundred  child¬ 
ren  of  the  Beneficial  Society  and  the.  Sunday 
schools,  gathered  on  Potomac  street  before  the 
Market  House,  and  marched  in  procession  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  to  engage  in  religious  exercises. 

Before  this  William  D.  Bell,  the  moderator  of 
the  town  gave  public  notice  that  the  cholera  must 
shortly  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  town,  and 
that  under  Providence,  cleanliness  is  the  best  pro¬ 
tection.  He  therefore  exhorted  all  citizens  to 
cleanse  streets,  alleys,  gutters,  cellars  and  vacant 
lots.  Ward  committees  were  appointed  to  inspect 
the  town  thoroughly  and  they  soon  reported  that 
the  town  was  clean.  It  was  probably  due  to  this 
intelligent  action  of  the  moderator,  that  Hagers¬ 
town  escaped  so  lightly  compared  with  other  towns 
similarly  situated. 

Meanwhile  the  epidemic  was  approaching, 
nearer  and  nearer.  In  July  it  was  raging  in  the 
great  city  of  New  York.  Deaths  were  occurring 
at  the  rate  of  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  a  day.  It  was  estimated  that  not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  people  had  left  the  city  and 
fled  for  safety.  Thirty  thousand  of  these  had 
departed  in  a  single  day.  The  malady  came  on 
with  fearful  suddenness  and  often  had  an  equally 
sudden  termination.  The  patient  would  feel  an 
uneasiness  of  the  bowels  with  great  heat  and 
intense  thirst ;  then  would  follow  a  feeling  of 
heaviness  and  weakness,  an  almost  total  suspension 
of  the  pulse  with  a  low,  weak  and  very  plaintive 
voice ;  then  the  “rice  water”  discharge  would  take 
place,  violent  vomiting,  oppression  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  an  impeded  respiration.  The  circulation 
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of  the  blood  became  exceedingly  sluggish,  the 
forehead,  tongue  and  extremities  became  very  cold. 
-Cramps  occurred  in  the  legs,  toes  and  hands,  the 
face  of  the  patient  became  livid  and  cadaverous, 
and  the  body  presented  a  motted  appearance. 

These  symptoms  wflig  quickly  succeeded  by 
the  final  stage,  which  was  a  complete  collapse  of 
the  whole  system,  greatly  resembling  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  death,  which  quickly  succeeded.  The 
patient  sometimes  died  in  a  tranquil  stupor  and 
sometimes  in  violent  spasms  and  in  great  distress. 
The  different  stages  of  the  disease  followed  each 
other  occasionally  with  such  rapidity  that  death 
occurred  in  a  few  hours  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  symptom-  In  New  York  it  was  reported 
that  whole  families  had  been  wiped  out  within  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time.  The  most  popular 
treatment  at  first  was  hot  applications,  mustard 
plasters,  calomel  and  opium.  With  such  accounts 
of  the  progress  of  the  disease  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  people  were  terror  stricken,  but  from  the 
first  there  appeared  to  be  but  little  fear  of  con¬ 
tagion.  Early  in  July,  Dr.  Howard  Kennedy  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Martin  went  on  to  New  York  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  disease  and  its  treatment  in  order  to 
prepare  themselves  to  contend  with  it. 

The  first  case  in  Baltimore  occurred  on  Sun¬ 
day,  August  5th,  and  before  the  next  Sunday  fifty 
persons  had  taken  the  disease,  and  twenty-two  had 
died.  One  of  the  first  to  die  in  that  city  was  a 
robust  negro  man  who,  for  a  wager,  drank  a  quart 
of  buttermilk  and  ate  a  watermelon.  His  death 
occurred  a  few  hours  after  the  wager  was  won. 

About  the  first  day  of  September  intelligence 
reached  Hagerstown  that  the  cholera  had  appeared 
within  the  limits  of  Washington  County.  Large 
numbers  of  Irish  laborers  were  employed  upon  the 
line  of  the  new  canal  opposite  Harper’s  Ferry 
and  there  is  where  the  disease  first  appeared. 
The  news  that  first  came  was  distorted  and  exag¬ 
gerated  by  the  terror  of  those  who  brought  it. 
It  was  said  that  live  or  six  dead  bodies  were  lying 
in  a  single  shanty  at  one  time.  The  workmen 
were  panic  stricken  and  left  their  work  and  spread 
all  over  the  country  carrying  terror  and  excite¬ 
ment  with  them.  One  of  these  flying  men  was 
stricken  down  and  died  four  miles  west  of  town 
on  the  last  day  of  August.  During  the  first  week 
in  September  four  dead  bodies  were  brought  from 
the  line  of  the  canal  to  Hagerstown  for  interment. 
They  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  graveyard 
in  Hagerstown  was  the  only  burying  ground  they 


owned  in  the  County.  But  the  citizens  protested 
against  bringing  the  dead  to  Hagerstown.  The 
town  authorities  forbade  its  continuance,  and  the 
Rev.  Father  Ryan,  the  Priest  in  charge  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Cruger 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  canal,  took  steps  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  burying  ground  near  the  canal.  Mr.  Cru¬ 
ger  also  promised  to  establish  hospitals. 

The  following  week  several  deaths  in  Boons- 
boro’  and  Kharpsburg  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
County  took  place;  one  laboring  man  from  the 
canal  died  in  Hagerstown.  Among  those  who  died 
in  Sharpsburg  was  Mr.  John  J.  Russell.  The 
public  health  of  Hagerstown  was  reported  excep¬ 
tionally  good.  The  Board  of  Health,  consisting 
of  Frederick  Dorsey,  President,  John  Reynolds, 
Joseph  Martin  and  Y.  W.  Randall,  assured  the 
people  that  cholera  was  not  contagious  and  it  was 
not  probable  great  ravages  would  be  committed. 
That  if  taken  in  time,  not  more  than  one  case  in  a 
hundred  would  die.  People  were  warned  against 
imprudently  eating  fruit,  certain  vegetables  and 
against  dosing  themselves  with  quack  medicines 
and  nostrums.  In  Williamsport  there  were  two 
cases,  one  of  which  terminated  fatally;  and  along 
the  canal  near  that  town  twelve  cases  and  six 
deaths  were  reported.  IJp  to  September  2G,  three 
citizens  of  Hagerstown  and  two  strangers  had 
died  in  the  town.  The  Board  of  Health  was  very 
active,  and  the  ladies  of  the  sick  society  offered 
their  services  for  the  public  good. 

The  disease  steadily  increased.  From  Friday 
the  12th  of  October,  to  Thursday  the  18th,  there 
were  seventeen  deaths  in  Hagerstown  and  a  num¬ 
ber  in  oilier  parts  of  the  county,  mong  those  who 
died  in  Hagerstown  were  John  Miller  an  old  and 
pronrisH&f  merchant.  'John  Mcllhenny,  William 
Moffett  and  Thomas  Kennedy.  The  latter  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  tne 
County.  He  had  filled  many  positions  of  honor 
and  trust  and  had  served  many  years  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  as  Delegate  and  Senator.  As  a 
number  of  the  Legislature  his  career  had  been  sig¬ 
nalized  by  his  successful  efforts  to  remove  the  po¬ 
litical  disabilities  of  the  .levs.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  fi  tty-six  years  of  age.  a  member  elect 
of  the  Legislature,  having  been  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  and  the  Editor  of  The  Mail.  His  son 
Dr.  Howard  Kennedy,  remained  to  fill  his  place. 
The  next,  week  a  number  of  negroes  died  in  the 
town  and  County.  Van  S.  Brashears  and  Peter 
Newenjjjer  died  on  the  Manor  and  Vachtel  W.  Ran- 
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dall,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  a  prom¬ 
ising  member  of  the  Bar,  died  in  Hagerstown.  The 
last  week  of  October,  Parker  Blood  the  bookseller 
died  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks  with  cholera. 
Peter  Bench  and  several  servants  a,nd  canal  labor¬ 
ers  also  died.  Michael  Wilson,  of  Westmoreland 
county,  Pa.,  in  passing  through  the  town  on  the 
Western  stage  was  taken  with  the  disease  and  died 
at  the  Globe  Tavern.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  nine  deaths  in  the  poor  house.  Early  in 
November,  as  the  cold  weather  approached,  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  cholera  disappeared  and  people  re¬ 
sumed  their  usual  habits. 

As  soon  as  cases  began  to  multiply,  a  hospital 
had  been  built  upon  the  hill  near  the  present  site 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  graveyard.  Patients  were 
conveyed  to  it  and  carefully  nursed  under  the  di¬ 
rect  supervision  of  the  Moderator  himself  who 
went  m  and  out  among  the  sick  and  dying  without 
fear  and  without  tiring.  Among  the  patients  in 
the  hospital  was  a  well  known  character,  a  public 
jester  for  the  town,  harmless  and  popular  and  im¬ 
moderate  in  the  use  of  whiskey — Jack  Wolgamott. 
Jack  had  reached  the  stage  of  collapse  which  usu¬ 
ally  preceded  death  by  a  very  few  hours,  and  as 
Mr.  Bell  left  the  hospital  for  the  night  he  took 
leave  of  Jack  exacting,  and  telling  him  that  he 
had  but  a  short  time  to  live.  The  nurse  told  him 
that  Wolgamott  was  begging  for  a  pint  of  whis¬ 
key  so  Mr.  Bell  ordered  it  for  him,  saying  that 
he  had  as  well  be  gratified  as  he  would  die  any¬ 
how.  So  the  whiskey  was  brought,  and  when  Mr. 
Bell  returned  in  the  morning  he  found  Jack,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  corpse  the  most  cheerful  person 
about  the  place  and  nearly  recovered  from  the 
disease.  Among  the  last  cases  which  occurred  was 
that  Mr.  Bell  himself,  but  it  was  a  mild  case  and  he 
soon  recovered.  The  following  year  great  fears 
were  entertained  of  the  reappearance  of  cholera. 
The  town  was  again  thoroughly  cleaned — commit¬ 
tees  of  the  leading  citizens  giving  it  their  personal 
attention.  In  July  it  broke  out  among  the  labor¬ 
ers  on  the  canal  and  ten  died  near  Williamsport  in 
one  day.  The  bodies  of  most  of  these  were  brought 
to  Hagerstown  for  interment.  Many  more  died 
the  following  week  and  one  of  them  came  to  Hag¬ 
erstown  and  died  there. 

The  alarm  of  cholera  this  year  like  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  was  heightened  by  a  celestial  phenome¬ 
non — the  falling  stars  on  the  night  of  November 
13th.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  shower  o,f  Novem¬ 
ber  12th,  1799.  Passengers  on  the  top  of  stages 


on  the  turnpike  witnessed  the  magnificent  spec¬ 
tacle.  It  appeared  as  if  every  star  in  the  heavens 
was  falling  from  its  place  and  leaving  a  long 
trail  of  light  behind.  It  continued  from  about 
four  o’clock  until  day.  People  were  filled  with 
a  strange  fear.  The  stars  appeared  to  shoot  gener¬ 
ally  from  a  point  southeast  of  the  zenith  and 
showering  in  all  directions.  Some  of  them  were 
brilliant  enough  to  illuminate  the  whole  heavens, 
and  their  tracks,  it  was  fancifully  said,  hung 
like  swords  of  fire  over  the  earth.  Ten  or  fifteen 
of  these  aerial  weapons  would  be  flashing  upon 
the  terrified  people  at  once.  The  atmosphere  was 
remarkably  clear  at  the  time. 

Mr.  John  A.  Freaner  was  at  that  time  mail 
carrier  between  Hagerstown  and  Hauver’s.  When 
the  meteoric  shower  occurred  he  was  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  horse  he  was  riding,  a 
famous  little  animal,  became  so  frightened  as  to 
be  unmanagable. 

Many  canal  laborers  died  a  violent  death 
during  the  winter  of  1834,  after  the  final  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  cholera.  Nearly  all  who  were 
engaged  on  the  canal  excavations  were  Irishmen, 
but  from  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Some  of 
them  were  from  Cork  and  were  called  Corkonians, 
and  the  others  were  known  as  Fardowners  or 
Longfords.  Between  these  there  was  a  continual 
and  bitter  strife. 

On  Monday,  January  20,  1834,  news  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  Hagerstown  of  a  disturbance  among 
the  canal  workmen,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  non-payment  of  wages  or  a 
discharge  of  men.  Two  companies  of  the  Hagers¬ 
town  Volunteers  marched  over  to  Williamsport 
and  there  learned  that  the  scene  of  action  was 
several  miles  down  the  river  and  it  was  reported 
that  hostilities  had  ceased  and  that  although  many 
were  wounded  no  lives  were  lost.  The  next  day 
the  militia  returned  to  Hagerstown  bringing 
thirty-four  prisoners  who  were  committed  to  jail. 
The  cause  of  the  battle  among  the  Irish  had  been 
that  one  of  the  Corkonians  had  beaten  a  Fardow- 
ner  named  John  Irons,  so  brutally  that  he  shortly 
died  of  his  wounds.  After  the  battle  occasioned 
by  this  incident  there  was  general  demoralization 
among  the  workmen  and  but  little  work  was  done. 
The  following  Thursday  a  party  of  Corkonians 
committed  excesses  above  Williamsport.  A  party 
from  above  attempted  to  come  into  Williamsport 
but  were  met  on  the  aqueduct  by  those  in  the 
town  and  driven  back.  The  citizens  of  Williams- 
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port  took  amis  ancl  put  themselves  in  military 
order  for  the  protection  of  the  town.  The  next 
day  a  party  of  three  hundred  Fardowns,  headed 
by  intrepid  leaders,  approached  Williamsport  from 
below.  They  were  armed  with  guns,  clubs  and 
helves.  It  was  their  intention,  they  said,  to  march 
to  the  upper  dam  and  display  their  strength, 
but  to  do  no  violence  unless  attacked.  Shortly 
after  passing  up  over  the  aqueduct  their  numbers 
were  swelled  to  six  or  seven  hundred.  In  a  field 
at  the  upper  dam,  they  met  three  hundred  Corkon- 
ians  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  upon  til®  crest  of 
a  hill  and  in  possession  of  a  considerable  number 
of  guns.  They  made  the  attack  upon  the  larger 
party,  and  several  volleys  were  exchanged  and  a 
number  killed.  The  Corkonians  then  fell  back 
before  the  superior  face  of  the  enemy  and  dispers¬ 
ed.  But  the  viefois  had  tasted  blood,  and  were 
not  content  with  their  victory.  A  merciless  pur¬ 
suit  took  place,  the  fugitives  were  overtaken  in 
the  woods,  and  many  were  put  to  death.  Five 
were  found  in  one  place  with  bullets  through  their 
heads,  and  wounded  were  scattered  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  At  10  o'clock  at  night  the  victorious  party 
returned  through  Williamsport  and  marched  quiet¬ 
ly  to  their  quarters  below  the  town.  The  next 
day  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  Col.  William  11. 
Fitzhugh,  arrived  upon  the  scene  in  command  of 
the  two  Hagerstown  Companies  of  Volunteers 
and  one  of  the  leading  rioters  was  arrested.  Col. 
Jacob  Wolf,  Captain  Isaac  H.  Allen,  a  school 
teacher  immediately  organized  companies  of 
militia  for  duty.  The  latter  company  was  named 
the  Williamsport  Riflemen,  W.  McK.  Keppler,  S. 
>S.  Cunningham  and  William  Tow&Qtt  were  lieu¬ 
tenants.  The  Clearspring  Riflemen,  under  Capt. 
Isaac  Nesbitt  were  also  on  duty.  But  these  forces 
were  deemed  insufficient  for  the  emergency.  An 
express  was  sent  to  Washington  to  ask  for  troops 
and  deputations  to  the  upper  and  the  lower  dams 
to  bring  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions  together 
and  effect  a  reconciliation.  About  sunset  on 
.Monday  these  deputations  returned,  each  bring¬ 
ing  deputies  who  had  been  appointed  by  their 
respective  factions,  with  power  to  effect  a  settle¬ 
ment.  They  accordingly  grit  together  at  .Mr. 
Lvles’  tavern  along  with  the  magistrates  and  a 
mini  her  of  gentlemen  of  the  town,  presided  n\er 
bv  Gen.  Otho  Williams.  Gen.  Williams,  William 
D.  Bell,  Col.  Dali  and  others,  prepared  a  regular 
treaty  of  peace  which  the  Irishmen  signed  and 
they  were  then  admonished  that  if  cither  Mdo 


violated  the  agreement  the  citizens  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  would  unite  with  the  other  faction  and  drive 
the  offenders  from  the  County.  During  Monday 
Gen.  IVilliams  brevetted  Capt.  Hollingsworth, 
Capt.  Hollman  and  Capt.  Allen.  Captain  Holl¬ 
ingsworth  organized  a  troop  of  horse  and  each 
of  the  other  captains  enrolled  a  company  of  in¬ 
fantry,  and  the  whole  force  was  put  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Dali.  The  next  morning  Gen. 
Williams  received  intelligence  by  an  express  mes¬ 
senger  that  a  party  of  one  hundred  armed  Corkon¬ 
ians  had  passed  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  were  on  their 
way  up  to  reinforce  their  friends  at  Middlekauff’s 
dam.  Col.  Dali  dispatched  Captain  Hollings¬ 
worth  to  meet  this  force  at  Holman’s  dam.  There 
they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  settlement 
which  had  been  agreed  upon,  whereupon  they  sur¬ 
rendered  their  arms  and  returned  to  their  work 
down  the  river.  The  forty  prisoners  in  the  Hag¬ 
erstown  jail  were  then  released  upon  their  own 
recognizances. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Wharton,  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Washington  County,  offered  a  res¬ 
olution  asking  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  order  out  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  quell 
the  riot  at  Williamsport.  He  read  letters  from 
citizens  of  Williamsport  complaining  that  their 
lives  and  property  were  in  danger  and  that  the 
civil  authorities  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  afford 
them  protection.  That  the  belligerent  factions 
contained  seven  to  eight  hundred  each,  many  of 
them  armed  with  warlike  weapons.  Mr.  Whar¬ 
ton’s  resolution  passed  the  House,  but  the  Senate 
substituted  one  asking  the  Governor  to  call  out 
the  militia  and  this  was  agreed  to.  But  later  on 
application  was  made  to  the  General  Government 
and  Company  B.,  1st  Reg.  TL  S.  Artillery  was 
ordered  from  Fort  McHenry,  and  remained  along 
the  canal  for  some  time.  On  the  fifth  of  March, 
the  commander  of  this  company.  Captain  M.  A. 
Patrick,  of  Windsor.  Yt,  died  at  Williamsport. 
His  successor  in  command  of  the  troops  was 
Col.  Alexander  D.  Mackay.  This  officer  was  one 
of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  lost  their  lives 
in  January  is  L,  on  the  packet  “Dolphin”  as  he 
was  ni  mule  to  join  General  Jessup  in  Florida. 
Another  officer  who  died  in  this  campaign  was 
Lieut.  John  Francis  Kennedy,  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Kennedy.  Fie  was  at  home  on  sick  leave, 
hut  as  soon  as  hositilities  commenced  he  rejoined 
his  company.  But  the  hardships  of  the  service 
and  the  climate  soon  broke  him  down,  and  he  was 
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ordered  home.  But  he  only  reached  Charleston, 
when  he  died,  May  19,  1837,  aged  31  years.  He 
was  buried  at  Fort  Johnson. 

A  curious  case  of  mistaken  identity  occurred 
in  1834.  In  1822  Jacob  Iiine  of  Pleasant  Valley 
was  murdered  by  one  Peter  Dean,  who  made  good 
his  escape.  In  1834,  twelve  years  afterwards,  J. 
D.  Needy  met  with  a  man  named  William  CJark, 
of  Licking  Creek,  and  being  entirely  satisfied  that 
it  was  Peter  Dean,  laid  information  and  caused 
his  arrest.  Clark  protested  his  innocence  and 
declared  that  he  had  recently  removed  from  Har¬ 
ford  County  and  many  persons  there  knew  him. 
His  story  was  discredited  but  a  letter  was  written 
to  a  man  m  Harford  of  .whom  Clark  had  spoken. 
This  man  sent  up  a  list  of  questions  which  were 
propounded  to  Clark  and  all  of  them  wore  correct¬ 
ly  answered.  Application  was  then  made  to 
Judge  John  Buchanan  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
At  the  hearing  witnesses  from  Harford  verified 
Clark’s  statement  and  he  was  discharged.  There 
was  much  sympathy  with  him  for  the  inconvenience 
and  indignity  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  and 
a  purse  of  $130  was  presented  to  him,  Mr.  Needy 
giving  $50. 

In  this  year  Pleasant  Valley  was  laid  off  as 
the  eighth  district  of  the  county. 

'  In  July  1834,  the  severest  hail  storm  ever 
known  in  the  County  took  place.  Hail  stones  meas¬ 
uring  a  foot  in  circumference  and  weighing  a 
pound  fell  in  different  parts  of  the  County  and 
at  Baker’s  Cross  Boads,  so  terrific  was  this  bat¬ 
tery  that  a  cow  was  killed  by  the  hail  stones.  The 
following  January  the  weather  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  coldest  ever  experienced  up  to  that  time. 
The  mercury  fell  twelve  degrees  below  zero  and  in 
proof  of  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  season  a  wild 
cat  was  driven  by  cold  and  hunger  almost  to  Hag¬ 
erstown  where  it  was  killed.  Since  then  the  mer¬ 
cury  has  fallen  much  lower  several  times. 

Two  more  veterans  of  1776  passed  away  about 
this  time.  In  the  Fall  of  1834,  Samuel  Lynch, 
aged  84  years,  and  a  year  later  George  Miller,  aged 
80  years,  who  had  served  five  years  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  army.  The  former  was  buried  by  the 
Williamsport  riflemen  with  military  honors. 

In  November  1834,  the  Williamsport  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society  with  John  T.  Towson,  President, 
and  William  Van  Lear  and  C.  A.  Warfield,  vice- 
Presidents,  was  formed.  The  object  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  was  the  deportation  of  negroes  to  Liberia. 
This  was  a  scheme  in  which  many  people  about 


that  time  and  for  some  years  were  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  and  many  slaves  were  emancipated  and  sent 
back  to  the  original  home  of  their  race. 

On  the  third  day  of  December  1834  an  event 
occurred  which  marked  the  march  of  events  and 
improvement  with  immense  emphasis.  The  first 
train  of  railr.oad  cars  entered  the  limits  of  .the 
County.  On  that  bay  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  was  declared  open  to  Harper’s  Ferry, 
and  a  passenger  train  left  Baltimore  each  morn¬ 
ing  at  seven  o’clock,  arriving  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
about  three  p.  m.  Freight  trains  were  also  run 
and  rates  announced.  The  freight  on  a  barrel 
of  flour  to  Baltimore  was  33  cents,  and  32  cents 
from  Wever’s  Mill.  From  Baltimore  to  Harper's 
Ferry  the  charge  for  carrying  plaster  of  Paris 
was  $2.40  a  ton,  on  salt  and  salt  fish  14 .1-2  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  and  22  1-2  cents  for  merchan¬ 
dize.  As  soon  as  these  trains  began  to  run  it  was 
proposed  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  to  Hagerstown — a  proposition 
which  was  not  acted  upon  until  a  generation  later. 

In  183G  a  company  was  formed  in  Williams¬ 
port  to  place  two  packet  boats  on  the  canal  to  ply 
between  that  town  and  Harper’s  Ferry,  where 
connection  was  made  with  Georgetown  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  line  of  Packets  and  with  Baltimore  by  the 
railroad.  A  stage  ran  between  Williamsport  and 
Clearspring,  and  one  to  Hagerstown,  where  pas¬ 
sengers  to  the-  WTest  could  take  the  regular  stage, 
lines. 

On  the  same  day,  the  fourth  of  July  1828, 
when  President  John  Quincy  Adams  removed 
the  first  spade  full  of  earth  in  the  construction 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  the  venerable 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  brave  men  who  more  than  fifty  years  before 
had  signed  the  Declaration,  of  Independence,  placed 
in  position,  the  first  stone  in  the  construction  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  citizens 
of  Baltimore  had  soon  become  jealous  of  the  canal 
as  being  a  feeder  to  the  rival  city  of  Washington 
^rd  distrustful,  it  has  been  said,  of  its  ever  reach¬ 
ing  across  the  mountains  to  the  Western  waters. 
But  we  may  well  doubt  whether  any  distrust  was 
felt  at  that  point.  It  is  likely  that  if  the  East¬ 
ern  terminus  of  the  canal  had  been  assured  to 
Baltimore,  it  would  hate  been  many  years  before 
a  railroad  would  have  been  considered  necessary. 
The  undertaking  at  the  time  was  a  far  sighted  and 
bold  move.  In  the  case  of  the  canal  the  grand 
expectations  were  doomed  to  disappointment  whilst 
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the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  projectors  of  the 
railroad  fell  far  short  of  the  reality.  As  only 
about  three  miles  of  the  main  stem  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  road  lie  within  the  limits  of 
Washington  County,  an  extended  account  of  that 
great  enterprise  docs  not  come  within  the  limits 
contemplated  by  this  work.  But  we  are  concern¬ 
ed  in  certain  portions  of  its  history.  If  the  origi¬ 
nal  design  had  been  followed  out  about  eighty 
miies  of  the  road  would  have  been  in  Washington 
County  and  a  brief  reference  to  the  causes  which 
brought  about  this  change  has  already  been  made. 
The  first  division  of  the  railroad  was  to  have  ended 
at  Williamsport  and  several  surveys  were  made 
of  the  routes  to  reach  that  village.  A  public  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  &  the  Court  House  in  Hagerstown 
July  24,  1827  to  take  measures  to  facilitate  the 
surveys  for  the  road.  Wm.  Gabby  was  chairman 
and  Win.  D.  Bell  secretary,  and  a  committee  of 
two  from  each  election  district  of  the  county  was 
appointed  to  afford  to  engineers  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  assistance  in  their  power.  In  December 
of  that  year  a  party  of  engineers  surveyed  the 
route  through  Harman’s  Gap  to  the  Antietam  and 
along  that  stream  to  some  distance  below  Funks- 
town  and  thence  to  Williamsport.  One  survey 
was.  made  through  Mechanicstown,  Frederick 
county  and  through  South  Mountain  by  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Gorge,  the  route  afterwards  selected  by 
the  Western  Maryland  railroad  to  reach  the  same 
point.  But  at  that  time  it  was  believed  that  a 
locomotive  could  only  he  operated  on  a  level  track 
and  some  time  after  the  cars  had  been  drawn  by 
steam,  horses  were  kept  to  draw  them  up  the 
heavy  grade  to  Mt.  Airy.  It  was  therefore  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  flank  the  mountains  and  go 
up  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  from  the  Point  of 
Rocks.  Agents  were  sent  forward  to  negotiate 
with  the  land  owners  along  the  Potomac  in  Fred¬ 
erick  and  Washington  counties  for  the  right  of 
way.  As  soon  as  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  C'anai  Directors  an  injunction  was  sued  out  of 
the  Court  at  Hagerstown  restraining  the  road 
from  occupying  the  land  between  the  mountain 
and  river  upon  the  ground  that  this  right  of  way 
had  been  granted  to  the  canal  as  the  successor 
to  the  rights  of  the  old  Potomac  company  and 
that  the  railroad  could  not  come  in  until  after  the 
canal  had  selected  its  location.  The  injunction 
was  issued  by  Judge  T.  Buchanan  and  he  was  se¬ 
verely  criticised  in  the  Baltimore  papers  for  ex¬ 
ceeding  his  jurisdiction.  The  Judge  was  however 


amply  vindicated.  This  controversy  led  to  a  pro¬ 
longed  and  famous  litigation  which  was  not  finally 
decided  for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Maryland  it  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
cases  and  was  argued  for  the  railroad  company 
by  Daniel  Webster  and  Reverdy  Johnson.  A  re¬ 
port  of  this  case  occupies  a  half  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  Gill  and  Johnson’s  reports.  The  canal 
finally  won  the  case  however  and  then  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  entered  into  by  which  the  railroad  was 
permitted  to  go  along  side  of  the  canal  from  the 
Point  of  Rocks  to  Harper’s  Ferry  and  then  to 
pass  over  the  canal  and  river  to  the  Virginia  shore 
and  to  keep  to  that  side  of  the  river  until  within 
a  short  distance  from  Cumberland.  There  was 
not  room  enough  between  the  mountain  and  river 
for  the  canal  and  railroad  too  and  if  Washington 
County  had  secured  the  railroad  along  her  border 
the  canal  would  have  had  to  go  to  Virginia.  About 
this  time  the  representatives  from  Washington 
County  in  the  Legislature  permitted  themselves 
to  be  persuaded  into  voting  for  a  State  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  three  millions  of  dollars  to  the -road.  A 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  assembly  in  1836  mak¬ 
ing  a  subscription  by  the  State  of  three  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  railroad  and  a  like  sum  to  the  canal. 
The  canal  had  already  been  completed  all  the  way 
through  the  county  and  our  people  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  about  any  further  appropri¬ 
ations  to  it,  so  some  special  inducement  had  to  be 
offered  to  secure  the  vote  of  the  delegation  and 
it  was  accordingly  required  of  the  company  to 
construct  the  road  through  Boonsboro’  and  Ha¬ 
gerstown  and  so  on  to  Cumberland. 

If  they  failed  to  adopt  this  route  the  com¬ 
pany  was  to  forfeit  a  million  dollars  to  the  State 
for  the  benefit  of  Washington  County.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  not,  for  reasons  already  given,  the  remot¬ 
est  intention  of  adopting  this  rule,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  adopt  another.  The  County  Com¬ 
missioners  brought  suit  to  enforce  the  penalty  hut 
before  judgment  could  be  obtained  the  Legislature 
had  hastily  repealed  the  provision.  The  Court 
decided  that  this  forfeiture  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
penalty  and  the  Legislature  had  the  power  to  remit 
it.  The  delay  caused  in  completing  the  railroad 
by  the  canal  litigation  rendered  a  renewal  of  the 
company’s  charter  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
necessary  the  time  having  expired  in  July  1838. 
Before  the  Legislature  of  that  State  would  renew 
the  charter,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  the  com¬ 
pany  to  build  the  road  through  Martinsburg. 
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This  was  not  the  only  injury  that  the  jealousy 
and  hostility  of  the  canal  inflicted  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Company.  While  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Branch  road  to  Washington  was  pro¬ 
gressing,  application  was  made  to  Congress  for 
aid  to  build  the  line  within  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  with  the  intention  of  terminating  it  at  or  near 
the  General  Postoffice.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  $350,000  for  this  purpose  but  it 
failed  in  the  House  mainly  through  the  unre¬ 
lenting  hostility  of  the  canal  interests.* 

The  admirable  water  power  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  excellent  facilities  for  transportation  by 
rail  to  Baltimore,  and  by  canal  to  Georgetown 
suggested  to  the  enterprizing  Casper  W.  Wever, 
the  incorporation  of  the  Weverton  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  was  done  by  Chapter  144  of  the 
Acts  of  1834  and  amended  in  1836. 

In  1835  the  people  of  Hagerstown  had  be¬ 
come  weary  of  the  insufficient  power  of  the  town 
officers,  and  meetings  were  held  to  devise  means 
for  the  better  government  of  the  town  and  for 
authority  to  enforce  the  ordinances  of  the  Mayor 
and  Council  which  were  violated  with  impunity. 
Many  of  the  people  too  began  to  see  the  mistake 
they  had  made  in  a  former  year  in  voting  against 
free  schools.  The  first  move  to  retrieve  this  false 
step  was  a  meeting  held  in  Boonsboro  in  January 
1835,  over  which  David  Brookhart  presided.  Res¬ 
olutions  were  passed  and  a  County  Convention 
to  be  held  in  Plagerstown  on  the  3rd  of  February 
was  suggested. 

The  contest  for  Congress  in  1835,  was  between 
William  Schley  the  Whig  candidate  and  Frank 
Thomas  the  Democrat.  The  latter  was  elected 
carrying  Washington  County  by  a  majority  of  148. 
The  Democratic  candidates  for  the  assembly, 
Messrs.  Wharton,  Newcomer,  Brookhart  and  Fiery 
were  elected  over  the  Whig  ticket,  Jos.  Weast, 
Elias  Baker,  John  Horine  and  Isaac  Nesbitt.  In 
this  campaign  a  discussion  for  the  reform  of  the 
State  Constitution  took  place ;  meetings  were  held 
and  resolutions  passed  having  that  object  in 
view,  and  out  of  that  movement  grew  one  of  the 
most  exciting  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

The  Maryland  Senate  consisted  of  fifteen 
members  elected  by  forty  electors  who  were  chosen 
by  the  people.  Twenty-four  of  these  had  to  be 
in  attendance  in  order  to  execute  their  duties.  Of 
the  forty,  twenty-one  were  Whigs  and  nineteen 

*The  Great  Railway  Celebration  of  1857  by  Wm. 
-Prescott  Smith. 


were  Democrats — neither  party  having  a  quorum. 
In  Washington  County  the  Van  Buren  or  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  had  elected  their  electors  Robert 
Wason  and  Charles  Macgill  over  Andrew  Kersh- 
ned  and  Peter  Seibert  by  a  vote  of  1,826  to  1,661. 
The  nineteen  Van  Buren  electors  held  a  meeting 
and  determined  that  as  they  represented  the  coun¬ 
ties  containing  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  it  was  unjust  and  oppressive  to  deprive 
them  and  their  constituents  of  all  representation 
in  the  Senate.  They  made  overtures  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  who  had  met  at  Annapolis  and  declared  that 
they  would  not  qualify  unless  they  were  permitted 
to  name  eight  of  the  fifteen  Senators. 

The  Whigs  would  not  treat  with  them  and 
the  Democrats  determined  to  absent  themselves 
and  block  the  wheels  of  Government  until  their 
terms  were  agreed  to.  This  determination  filled 
men’s  minds  with  grave  forebodings.  Without  a 
Senate' there  could  be  no  Legislature.  Without 
a  Legislature  there  could  be  no  Governor  or 
Council.  Without  a  Governor  and  Council  and 
Legislature  there  could  be  no  State  Government — 
no  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace — no 
County  Commissioners  or  Judges  of  the  Orphans’ 
Court,  no  one  to  collect  taxes  or  provide  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  In  short  it 
was  believed  that  anarchy  would  result  from  the 
action  of  the  nineteen  recusants.  For  some  years 
there  had  been  a  persistent  effort  going  on  to  re¬ 
form  the  constitution  and  make  the  Governor, 
Senate  and  other  offices  eligible  by  the  people,  but 
the  smaller  counties  had  been  able  to  foil  the 
wishes  of  the  more  populous.  So  the  nineteen  let 
it  be  inferred  that  they  would  come  to  terms  if  a 
Senate  would  be  elected  favorable  to  this  great 
reform.  An  address  to  the  people  of  Washington 
County  was  issued  setting  forth  the  dangers  which 
were  thought  to  be  impending — the  dangers  to 
property  and  person,  to  the  pteace  and  happiness  of 
society,  to  individual  prosperity  and  public  credit 
and  to  the  magnificent  works  of  improvement. 
•‘Who."  it  was  asked,  “is  to  stay  the  hand  of  rapine 
and  violence;  who  is  to  receive  our  portion  of  the 
surplus  revenue  now  ready  for  distribution?”  In 
view  of  the  lowering  front  of  impending  disaster 
the  people  were  urged  to  assemble  at  the  Court 
House  on  the  8th  of  October  and  take  appropriate 
action.  This  address  was  signed  by  many  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  of  the  County,  William  Price,  Eli 
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Beatty,  D.  Weise).  Geo.  I.  Harry,  Win.  D.  Bell, 
Joseph  Gabby,  Benj.  Price,  Abram  Barnes,  J. 
Dixon  Roman,  Otlio  Lawrence,  D.  G.  Yost,  K.  M. 
Till  bail.  John  Reynolds,  Frederick  Dorsey,  Joseph 
1.  Merrick  and  many  others. 

The  meeting  was  held,  and  over  it  Jacob 
Slagle  presided.  Resolutions  mte  passed  Re¬ 
nouncing  the  nineteen  recusants  as  revolutionary 
and  charging  them  with  a  desire  to  destroy  the 
government.  At  the  same  time  Col.  William  H. 
Fitzhugh  presided  over  a  large  meeting  of  Demo¬ 
crats  at  the  town  hall  which  passed  resolutions 
in  support  of  the  recusants  and  commending 
Wason  and  Mapgill  for  their  patriotism  in  taking 
the  decided  stand  to  secure  reform.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  twenty-one  helpless  Whig  electors  were  at 
Annapolis,  adjourning  from  day  to  day.  Before 
the  Presidential  election  one  of  the  Rescusants 
joined  them  and  on  the  day  after  the  election  Gov¬ 
ernor  Yeazey  fulminated  a  proclamation  denounc¬ 
ing  the  eighteen  electors  as  unfaithful  trustees  of 
the  public  and  charging  them  with  a  design  to 
destroy  the  government.  But  he  proclaimed  his 
purpose  to  defeat  these  revolutionar}^  designs,  and 
declared  that  the  former  Senate  was  a  legal  and 
constitutional  body  until  their  successors  should 
be  elected.  He  therefore  fixed  the  21st  of  Novem¬ 
ber  for  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  and  called 
upon  the  military  of  the  State  to  be  in  readiness 
to  repress  lawlessness  and  revolution.  The  elec¬ 
tion  in  Washington  County  was  adverse  to  the 
Democrats  and  their  large  majority  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  votes  at  the  preceding  election  was  swept 
away  and  the  county  had  given  a  majority  of  84 
for  Harrison  against  Van  Buren  in  a  total  vote  of 
4<)7gi  This  change  of  sentiment  was  generally 
attributed  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  ejfeetors, 
and  the  same  popular  verdict  operated  in  other 
counties.  On  the  12th  of  November,  another 
Electors  joined  the  meeting,  and  a  few  days  later 
five  more  came  in.  The  new  Senate  was  elected 
and  by  this  Senate  the  reform  in  the  constitution 
was  effected,  giving  the  people  the  right  to  elect 
the  governor  and  local  officers. 

Several  quiet  campaigns  followed  this 
r-itemenL  In  June  1837,  Francis  Thomas,  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  was  dwted  oyer  Jos.  I.  Merrick,  Whig,  by 
a  majority  of  'i'ML  In  Washington  County  each 
candidate  received  1,881  votes.  But  at  the  election 
for  members  of  the  Assembly  in  October  of  the 
same  year  the  T)<  moerOfs  carried  the  County,  elect¬ 
ing  Michael  Swingley,  Andrew  Rench,  John  II. 


Mann  and  John  Witmer,  Jn,  over  Alex.  Neill,  Sr., 
L.  Jacques,  Joseph  Weast  and  John  Wclty  by  a 
vote  of  1950  to  1825. 

In  1836  there  was  a  great  deal  of  wrangling 
over  the  Hagerstown  Academy.  The  trustees  had 
sold  off  some  lots  and  had  appropriated  $150  to¬ 
wards  the  construction  of  the  “Dry  Bridge”  on 
Prospect  street.  This  was  greatly  criticised  al¬ 
though  it  furnished  the  only  public  approach  to 
the  building — the  only  practicable  access  thereto¬ 
fore  being  across  private  grounds. 

This  institution  was  liberally  patronized  by 
persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  some  of 
the  counties  of  Virginia,  bordering  the  Potomac, 
besides  Washington  and  other  counties  in  Mary¬ 
land.  Among  its  graduates  were  Campbell  Morfit, 
a  distinguished  Chemist,  of  London,  England. 
Col.  Eugene  McLean,  of  the  United  States,  after¬ 
wards  of  the  Confederate  Army  and  afterwards  a 
Civil  Engineer  employed  by  the  city  authorities  of 
New  York,  and  many  others.  Messrs.  Roscoe,  W. 
R.  Abbott,  Andrews  and  other  prominent  classic¬ 
al  instructors  controlled  that  Department,  and 
Mr.  Thos.  Curtis,  formerly  of  Mt:  Holly,  N.  J., 
for  many  years  managed  the  English  portion.  In 
the  latter’s  school,  for  some  time,  were  the  late 
Ex-Governor  Hamilton,  Benj.  Swope,  the  Rev.  0. 
E.  Swope,  of  New  York  City — Trinity  Parish, 
B.  F.  Newcomer  of  Baltimore,  Brevt.  Brig.  Gen' J 
G.  Bell,  Asst.  Com.  Gen’l.,  of  Sub.,  TL  S.  A., 
and  many  others  who  became  prominent  citizens. 

Dr.  Tshudy,  who  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1861 
when  a  very  old  man,  was  arrested  and  tried  for 
the  violation  of  an  ancient  law  in  undertaking  to 
practice  medicine,  not  being  of  the  “Faculty.” 
Under  this  law  he  Was  subject  to  a  fine  of  $50, 
one-half  of  winch  was  forfeited  to  the  Association 
of  regular  physicians,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
informer.  This  prosecution  occasioned  great  ex¬ 
citement  which  found  expression,  as  was  usual, 
in  n  public  meeting,  held  in  Hagerstown  in  July, 
J886.  John  Witmer  was  the  President  and  An¬ 
drew  Hogmire  was  the  Secretary.  Speeches  wore 
mad#  by  Benjamin  Yoe  and  other  prominent  gen¬ 
tle  men  who  believed  in  the  “Thompsonian”  or 
“Botanical”  treatment  of  diseases  and  these  gen 
tlemcn  affixed  their  names  to  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislature  protesting  against  the  law  and  gravely 
asserting  that  the  “Botanical”  system  was  an  in¬ 
fallible  cure  of  rheumatism,  dyspepsia  and  cholera. 
These  and  a  great  many  other  diseases  enumerated, 
disappeared  they  said,  under  this  treatment  as  if 
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by  magic.  The  prominent  features  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  were  even  more  drastic  than  Dr.  San  Grade’s 
favorite  method  and  consisted  of  a  liberal  use  of 
purgatives  and  emetics  and  sweat  cloths. 

Failures  of  crops  had  advanced  the  price  of 
wheat  in  Hagerstown  in  December  1836,  to  $t,85 
per  bushel,  and  flour  to  $11  a  barrel.  These  high 
prices  in  xkmerica  attracted  the  attention  of 
Europe,  and  for  a  second  time  vessels  arrived  in 
New  York  loaded  with  European  wheat.  There 
were  twenty  of  these  vessels,  but  sailing  craft  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  changes  of  the  market,  and 
by  May,  when  the  vessels  had  arrived  the  prospects 
for  the  new  crop  had  carried  prices  down  and  tne 
foreign  wheat  and  rye  were  sold  at  a  great  loss  to 
the  shippers. 

Among  the  arrivals  by  stage  from  the  West 
in  January  16,  1837,  was  General  Santa  Anna 
accompanied  by  Generals  Hockley  and  Beet). 
Santa  Anna  left  the  stage  and  went  to  his  room 
in  the  Globe  Tavern  where  he  closely  confined 
himself  until  his  departure.  He  was  described 
by  one  who  saw  him  at  the  time  as  a  "man  above 
middle  height,  with  a  large  face  and  a  negative 
countenance.”  By  a  curious  coincidence  the  name 
of  the  stage  in  which  he  took  his  departure  for 
Washington  was  “The  Texas.” 

Mention  is  made  in  the  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  of  January  1837,  of  Robert  J.  Brent  and  John 
R.  Key,  recently  of  Hagerstown  who  were  engaged 
in  Washington  in  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with 
burning  the  Treasury  Department.  These  young 
gentlemen,  the  papers  said,  conducted  the  case 
with  distinguished  ability.  Robert  J.  Brent  had 
then.been  at  the  Bar  but  three  years.  By  birth 
he  was  a  native  of  Louisiana,  but  his  family 
belonged  to  Charles  County,  Maryland,  which  his 
grandfather  Fenwick  represented  in  the  State 
Senate  many  years.  Soon  after  entering  the  bar 
Mr.  Brent  settled  in  Hagerstown,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Upton  Lawrence.  He  was  a 
prominent  Democrat,  a  man  of  marked  ability  and 
remarkably  attractive  in  social  life.  He  removed 
from  Hagerstown  to  Baltimore  where  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  active  practice  until  his  death  in  1872. 
He  occupied  several  official  positions.  He  was 
several  times  in  the  legislature,  a  member  of  the 


Constitutional  Convention  of  1850,  and  State’s 
Attorney  f or  Baltimore  City. 

Early  in  1837  occurred  four  deaths  worthy 
of  note. 

John  Kausler,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution, 
died  January  18,  at  the  age  of  85  years.  He  was 
the  father  of  Jacob  Kausler  and  the  grandfather 
of  John  IT.  and  Joseph  Kauslei,  of  Hagerstown. 

Peter  Hcunriehouse  died  February  13,  1837, 
at  the  age  of  84.  He  was  a  native  of  York,  Pa., 
and  entered  the  revolutionary  army  at  German¬ 
town  as  a  private  under  Captain  Dunldn.  He 
soon  earned  and  received  a  promotion  to  a  lieuten¬ 
ancy.  He  was  at  Fort  Washington  and  Trenton, 
being  after  this  latter  battle  officer  of  the  day  to 
bury  the  dead.  He  was  also  engaged  in  many 
Other  battles  and  skirmishes  in  which  he  suffered 
greatly.  Soon  after  his  term  expired  he  reentered 
the  army  with  a  lieutenant’s  commission  and  tooU 
part  in  the  battle  of  Germantown.  His  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Christian  Post,  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Among  the  early  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Mrs.  ITumrichouse  was  being  as  a  little 
girl  in  Jamaica  where  her  father  was  stationed. 
Here  one  day  whilst  perched  in  a  tree  she  saw 
her  nurse  devoured  by  an  alligator.  In  1798  Peter 
Humrichouse  came  to  Hagerstown  bringing  with 
him  his  family,  one  member  being  Frederick  Hum¬ 
richouse,  then  a  boy  of  nine  years,  who  spent  a 
long  and  highly  honorable  and  useful  life  in  his 
adopted  town. 

The  next  day  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hum¬ 
richouse,  George  Stake  died  in  Williamsport,  72 
years  of  age.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  one 
of  the  guards  over  the  British  prisoners  confined 
at  Fort  Frederick. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Ryan  died  June  2,  1837, 
at  the  age  of  53,  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  useful 
ness.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in 
erecting  a  Catholic  Church  in  Hancock.  It  was 
under  his  pastorate,  which  lasted  sixteen  years, 
that  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church  and  parsonage, 
in  Hagerstown,  were  erected.  He  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  cholera  epidemic  and  the  great 
number  of  deaths  among  members  of  his  church 
kept  him  busy.  He  was  a  good  man  and  highly 
respected  in  the  county. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


HE  troubles  among  the  workmen  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Canal  were  endless.  They  were 
either  suffering  with  cholera,  or  at  war 
among  themselves,  or  with  the  Contractors,  or 
with  the  people  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  were  working.  They  were  a  wild  set, 
and  doubtless  were  treated  with  harshness  and 
>  injustice.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1838,  another  in¬ 
surrection  began  among  them,  this  time  occasioned 
by  the  non-payment  of  their  wages.  They  insisted 
upon  destroying  the  work  they  had  done,  since 
they  were  to  receive  no  pay  for  it.  The  canal 
authorities  called  upon  the  militia  for  protection. 
Brigadier  General  0.  H.  Williams,  who  was  then 
in  command  of  the  ryiltia  of  this  end  of  the  State, 
dispatched  three  companies  to  the  scenes  of  the 
disturbances.  These  were  the  two  Hagerstown 
companies  under  Captain  Artz  and  Captain  Rob¬ 
ertson,  and  the  Smithburg  Company  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Hollingsworth.  Major  Barnes’  Company  was 
held  in  readiness  to  march.  But  little  damage 
was  done  at  this  time. 

The  next  year,  however,  in  November,  a  most 
serious  outbreak  occcurred.  The  portion  of  the 
work  between  Hancock  in  Washington  County  and 
Little  Orleans  in  Allegany  County,  was  then  un¬ 
der  construction.  •  There  was  an  organization 
among  the  laborers  which  possessed  five  hundred 
stands  of  arms,  and  just  about  this  time  received 
a  consignment  of  five  hundred  duck  guns  from 
Baltimore.  A  large  body  of  irresponsible  and 
desperate  men  armed  in  this  manner  was  of 
course  a  constant  menace  to  the  community;  and 
in  fact,  that  whole  portion  of  the  two  counties  was 


terrorized,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  rioters. 
At  Little  Orleans  at  this  time  the  outbreak  began 
by  an  attack  upon  a  number  of  German  laborers, 
one  of  whom  was  thrown  into  the  fire  and  burned 
to  death;  and  a  man  named  Hughes  at  Little 
Orleans  was  beaten  so  savagely  that  he  died  from 
his  injuries.  The  miltary  were  summoned  as 
speedily  as  possible.  General  Williams  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  companies  of  Gen.  Thruston  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  Major  Barnes’  Clearspring  Cavalry  and 
Col.  Hollingsworth’s  Company.  The  militia  was 
in  the  field  five  days,  making  a  march  of  eiglity- 
one  miles;  many  of  the  rioters  were  arrested  and 
their  arms  taken  from  them. 

Three  months  before  this  riot,  one  had  taken 
place  at  the  tunnel,  which  was  quelled  by  the  com¬ 
panies  of  Thruston,  Hollingsworth  and  Barnes. 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Eiske  was  also  engaged  with  them. 
The  measures  taken  at  this  time  were  of  a  very 
drastic  character,  and  brought  serious  trouble  upon 
the  officers.  They  arrested  twenty-five  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  rioters,  destroyed  two  hundred  guns,  pulled 
down  fifty  shanties  and  burned  sixty  barrels  of 
whiskey.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  a  portion  of 
the  property  destroyed  belonged  to  innocent  indi¬ 
viduals  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  riots.  These 
appealed  to  the  County  and  a  suit  was  instituted 
against  Messrs.  Thruston,  Hollingsworth  and 
Fisk.  The  case  came  on  for  trial  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  defendants  had  exceeded  their  au¬ 
thority  and  acted  illegally,  and  a  judgment  for 
$2,737  was  rendered  against  them.  They  after¬ 
wards  appealed  to  the  Legislature  for  relief,  but 
it  was  denied  them  in  rather  a  curt  fashion. 

These  were  not  the  only  storms  and  controver- 
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sies  which  agitated  the  County  at  this  t ime.  A 
newspaper  war  of  great  ferocity  was  waged  be¬ 
tween  Obed  Hussey  on  the  one  side  and  W.  and 
T.  Sehnebly  on  the  other  over  the  new  reaping 
machine  just  then  coming  into  use.  Each  had 
invented  a  machine,  and  each  claimed  precedence. 
Hussey  declared  that  Sehnebly ’s  machine  was 
copied'  from  one  which  had  been  used  in  England. 
This  William  Sehnebly  was  a  great  inventor. 
Among  his  contrivances  was  a  printing  platten 
press.  The  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier  pro¬ 
nounced  this  invention  as  great  an  improvement 
of  the  printing  press  as  any  ever  made.  A  factory 
for  its  manufacture  was  started  in  Philadelphia  in 
1841.  Politcal  storms  were  not  so  violent  $$ 
usual.  The  election  in  1838  was  carried  by  the 
Democrats :  Robert  Wason  was  elected  Senator  over 
Andrew  Kershner  and  Messrs.  Wharton,  Grove, 
Mason  and  Byers:  to  the  Assembly.  The  candi¬ 
dates  for  Congress  were  William  Price,  Whig, 
against  Francis  Thomas,  Democrat,  William  H. 
Fitzhugh,  independent  Democrat.  Thomas  car¬ 
ried  the  County  by  about  a  hundred  majority  over 
both  liis  competitors,  and  was  elected  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  John  Carr  was  elected  Sheriff,  and  John 
T.  Mason.  Michael  Newcomer,  Frederick  Byers 
and  William  McK.  Keppler  were  sent  to  the  House 
of  Delegates.  The  contest  between  Price  and 
Thomas  did  not  end  with  the  election.  In  the 
course  of  a  speech  delivered  at  Cumberland  during 
the  campaign  Mr.  Price  made  some  remarks  about 
Mr.  Thomas,  which  the  latter  bitterly  resented, 
and  forthwith  sent  a  challenge.  The  duel  however 
did  not  take  place  until  August  1840.  On  the  5th 
dgy  of  that  month  the  two  principals,  along  with 
Messrs.  William  H.  Norris.  John  McPherson  and 
Jacob  Hollingsworth  went  to  Virginia  at  a  place 
in  the  mountains  a  few  miles  distant  from  Han¬ 
cock,  and  there  exchanged  shots  at  a  distance  of 
twelve-  paces.  Neither  party  was  injured  and 
there  the  difficulty  was  adjusted,  Mo  the 
honor  and  satisfaction  of  all  parties/’  The  par¬ 
ties  were  always  very  reticent  about  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  meeting,  and  nothing  more  than 
this  brief  recital  was  ever  given  to  the  public. 

In  the  campaign  of  1838  an  able  champion  of 
the  Democratic  cause  arose  in  the  ‘'Washington 
County  Democrat.”  George  W.  Smith  had  bought 
the  “Courier  and  Enquirer,”  a  newspaper  which 
had  been  published  in  Hagerstown  for  some  time 
and  changed  the  name  to  “The  Democrat.”  Mr. 
John  Thompson  Mason  assisted  Mr.  Smith  in  edit¬ 


ing  it.  Under  the  law  at  this  time,  County  Com¬ 
missioners  were  elected  by  the  several  districts, 
each  district  electing  its  own  commissioner.  The 
election  in  Boonshoro’  district  in  1838  resulted  in 
a  tie  between  Messrs.  Shafer  and  Ringer.  At  a 
new  election,  held  the  following  March,  the  candi¬ 
dates  were  Robert  Fowler,  Whig,  and  Peter  Show¬ 
man,  Democrat.  The  former  was  elected  by  a 
vote  of  213  to  182  fur  his  opponent.  This  was 
the  first  public  appearance  of  Robert  Fowler,  who 
afterwards  took  a  conspicuous  position  in  the 
( Vmnty  and  State.  He  was  a  native  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  County  and  came  to  Washington  at  an  early 
age.  He  was  ^ne  of  the  contractors  who  built 
the  Leitersburg  turnpike.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  on  the  Whig  ticket,  over  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Hamilton,  Democrat.  He  was  engaged  in 
distilling,  in  partnership  with  F.  K.  Zeigler.  He 
was  active  in  promoting  the  construction  of  the 
Washington  County  railroad,  in  which  company 
he  was  a  director  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  several  times  elected  Treasurer  of  Mary¬ 
land  after  he  removed  from  Washington  County. 
Judge  David  Fowler  late  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Maryland  is  his  son. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1839  there  was 
the  greatest  snow  storm  which  had  occurred 
within  fj§f  memory  of  any  then  living.  The  snow 
began  to  fall  on  the  21st  of  December  and  in  a 
short  time  the  roads  were  blockaded,  and  the 
streets  of  Hagerstown  rendered  impassable.  Pol¬ 
lard  and  Clay,  the  contractors  then  building  the 
Franklin  railroad,  used  their  teams  to  break  tracks 
through  the  snow  drifts.  Hagerstown  was  cut  off 
from  outside  communication  and  no  mails  reached 
the  town  until  three  days  after  Christmas.  Just 
as  the  roads  were  becoming  passable,  on  January 
2,  another  fierce  snow  storm  set  in  with  a  hurri¬ 
cane.  Snow  was  banked  up  to  the  height  of  twen¬ 
ty  feet,  and  at  Town  Hill  a  stage  was  covered. 
In  the  following  summer,  Hagerstown  experienced 
a  more  serious  visitation.  An  incendiary  get  fire 
in  the  hay  loft  of  the  stable  on  the  lot  of  S.  and 
W.  Ivnode,  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Square 
— running  back  to  Bank  alley  in  the  rear  of  Hag¬ 
er’s  row.  The  fire  soon  communicated  to  this  row, 
fronting  on  West  Washington  street,  and  most  of 
these  houses  were  destroyed  by  noon.  In  these 
buddings  were  the  offices  of  the  three  Whig  news¬ 
papers,  the  Torch  Light,  the  Herald  of  Freedom 
and  Our  Flag.  All  of  these  were  burnt  out.  Elliott 
Brown’s  barber  shop,  H.  H.  Ainsworth’s  hatter’s 
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shop,  Stewart’s  book-store  and  bindery,  the  cloth¬ 
ing  store  of  Zaccheus  MeComas  and  the  paint  shop 
of  James  I.  Hurley  were  all  destroyed.  These 
buildings  were  the  property  of  J.  D.  Hager  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  three  newspapers  next 
obtained  quarters  in  the  three-story  store  build¬ 
ing  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Square.  The 
Mail  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  unfortunate 
newspapers  in  publishing  their  next  number.  A 
melancholy  incident  occcurred  in  Feb.  TS39,  which 
illustrates  the  character  and  customs  of  the  people 
of  Hagerstown.  Mrs.  Schleigh,  the  wife  of  John 
Schleigh,  whilst  suffering  from  mental  aberration, 
disappeared  from  her  home.  The  church-hells  of 
the  town  wrere  rung,  and  the  people  called  together 
in  town  meeting;  a  regular  search  was  instituted, 
hut  without  success.  The  next  day,  the  bells 
were  again  rung  and  the  people  assembled  to  re¬ 
ceive  further  instructions,  and  a  still  more  careful 
and  systematic  search”  of  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  town.  The  woman  disappeared  on  Tuesday, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  she  was  found  dead 
in  Leonard  MiddlekaufE’s  woods,  a  half  mile  from 
the  town. 

Many  well  known  people  died  about  this  time. 
In  October  18,  1839,  Captain  Casper  Snively,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  died  at  the  age  of  19 
years.  About  the  same  time,  Daniel  Beltzhoover, 
for  many  years  the  best  known  tavern-keeper  in 
Hagerstown,  died  of  yellow  fever  in  Natchez. 
Luke  Tiernan  also  died  in  Baltimore  in  the  same 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of 
Hagerstown  from  1787  to  1795,  when  he  went  to 
Baltimore.  His  wife  was  Ann  Owen,  a  decendant 
of  Col.  Cressap.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
a  man  of  marked  character  and  ability,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  leading  positon  in  Baltimore  and  in  the 
State.  The  death  of  John  Van  Lear,  Sr.,  took 
place  November  14,  1839,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family  which, 
has  resided  at  “Tammany”  a  beautiful  country 
seat  near  Williamsport,  since  the  close  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War.  It  was  Matthew  Van  Lear  who 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Williamsport 
and  erected  the  old  dwelling  house  which  is  still 
standing.  His  wife  was  Mary  Irwin  of  Franklin 
County,  Pa.  Mary  Irwin’s  sister  married  James 
Findlay  of  Cincinnati,  and  Nancy,  another  sister, 
married  Governor  Findlay.  Matthew  Van  Lear 
had  twelve  children.  John  and  Joseph  Van  Lear 
never  married.  They  lived  at  Tammany,  and 
took  care  of  a  large  number  of  nephews  and  nieces. 


Among  these  were  the  daughters  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Matthew  Van  Lear  who  had  married 
Col.  John  Ramsey  of  Pittsburg.  They  were  of 
distinguished  beauty.  One  of  them  met  with  a 
French  artist,  who  fell  madly  in  love  with  her. 
He  ni&de  her  portrait,  which  he  took  with  him  to 
France  and  there  an  engraving  of  it  was  made 
entitled  "The  Beautiful  American.”  Several  cop¬ 
ies  of  this  engraving  adorn  wails  in  Washington 
County,  and  one  of  them  hangs  in  the  parlor  at 
“Tammany.”  All  of  these  beautiful  girls  died 
at  an  «udy  age,  except  the  eldest,  who  married 
William  Irwin,  of  Cincinnati.  Through  the  Ir¬ 
wins  the  Van  Lears  are  closely  related  to  the  late 
President  Benjamin  Harrison.  Sophia,  the 
youngest  of  the  twelve  children  of  Matthew  Van 
I  .car,  married  Archibald  Irwin  Findlay,  a  lawyer 
of  Chanibersburg,  Pa.,  a  son  of  William  Findlay, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  afterwards  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Archibald  Findlay 
left  three  children,  James  and  Miss  Nancy  I. 
Findlay  who  now  live  at  Tammany,  and  John  Van 
Lear  Findlay  an  ex-member  of  Congress  and  a 
member  of  the  Baltimore  Bar.  Archibald  Find¬ 
lay’s  sister  married  Francis  R.  Slmnk,  afterwards 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  father 
of  Casper  Shunk,  of  Williamsport  in  this  County. 
John  Van  Lear  McMahon,  the  historian  and  law¬ 
yer,  was  the  son  of.  a  sister  of  Matthew  Van  Lear, 
who  had  married  William  McMahon  of  Cumber¬ 
land.  Two  of  the  daughters  of  Archibald  Irwin, 
who  was  a  brother  of  Governor  William  Findlay’s 
wife,  married  sons  of  President  William  Henry 
Harrison.  One  of  these  sons,  John  Scott  Har¬ 
rison,  was  the  father  of  President  Benjamin  Har¬ 
rison.  The  father  of  Major  John  Van  Lear,  of 
Hagerstown,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Van 
Lear,  a  son  of  Matthew  and  a  prominent  physician 
of  Washington  County,  who  died  in  1837. 

It  was  in  18S7  that  the  great  movement  from 
Washington  County  to  the  Rock  River  country  of 
Northern  Illinois  began.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  emigrants 
have  left  their  native  homes  and  peopled  the  sev¬ 
eral  counties  in  that  State.  At  present  the  stream 
is  greatly  diminished,  but  during  the  spring 
months  in  recent  years  a  large  party  of  emigrants 
could  lie  seen  leaving  Hagerstown  for  the  West 
every  Tuesday.  The  major  portion  of  these  were 
bound  for  Rock  River  country.  But  at  present, 
whilst  the  parties  Still  leave  in  diminished  num¬ 
bers,  most  of  them  are  from  the  counties  adjoin- 
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ing  Washington  and  come  to  Hagerstown  to  start 
on  their  journey*  This  journey  is  accomplished 
now  in  but  little  more  than  a  day  and  is  a  different 
undertaking  from  that  of  the  pioneers  who  left 
the  County  in  the  early  days  to  make  their  way 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  settlements  on  the 
Ohio  river  in  Kentucky,  or  even  from  the  journey 
of  the  hundred  families  who  left  Washington 
County  in  1837  and  1838  under  the  leadership  of 
Samuel  M.  Hitt  to  settle  in  the  Rock  River  Val¬ 
ley  in  Ogle  County,  Illinois.  Hitt,  who  started 
this  movement,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  but  came 
to  tin®  County  to  make  his  home  with  an  uncle. 
Associated  with  Hitt  in  this  emigration  movement 
was  a  man  named  Swingley. 

A  former  citizen  of  the  County  at  this  time 
attracted  considerable  public  attention.  Commo¬ 
dore  Elliott  was  tried  by  Court  Martial  which  he 
demanded  upon  certain  derogatory  statements 
which  had  been  made  of  him,  concerning  his  con¬ 
duct  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  and  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  midshipman  at  a  subsequent  time. 
Elliott  claimed  that  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of 
the  testimony  of  several  important  witnesses,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  judgment  of  the  court 
was  adverse  to  him,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  four  years  and  a  forfeiture  of  pay  dur¬ 
ing  a  half  of  that  time.  This  latter  portion  of 
the  sentence  was  remitted  by  President  Van  Buren 
— an  act  for  which  he  was  bitterly  assailed  by  the 
Whigs,  who  charged  that  it  was  done  solely  upon 
political  grounds,  and  in  defiance  of  justice.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  suspension,  Elliott  lived  near  Carlisle,  Pa., 
and  was  engaged  in  farming.  He  got  a  rehearing 
of  his  case,  and  was  reinstated  in  the  Navy  with 
the  restoration  of  his  rank. 

Elliott  was  an  ardent  politician  and  his  poli¬ 
ties  several  times  got  him  into  trouble.  Whilst 
commander  of  the  Constitution  at  Boston,  he  had 
made  at  his  own  expense  a  bust  of  his  friend, 
General  Jackson,  and  placed  it  as  a  figure  head 
to  his  vessel.  Someone  gained  access  to  the  ves* 
sed,  and  under  cover  of  darkness  sawed  off  the 
head  of  the  figure.  This  incident  created  great 
commotion  and  widespread  comment.  The  act 
was  denounced  by  the  Democratic  press  with  the 
immoderate  language  of  the  day,  and  approved  by 
the  Eederal  papers  with  delight.  The  dissevered 
head  was  exhibited  as  a  trophy  at  a  dinner  given 
to  Daniel  Webster  in  Boston.  The  figure  is  now 
at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

Elliott’s  conduct  at  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 


was  a  constant  subject  of  criticism  by  the  personal 
and  political  enemies  of  the  old  sailor.  Upon  one 
occasion  he  demanded  an  investigation  by  a  Court 
Martial,  which  decided  that  his  conduct  was  brave 
and  highly  honorable.  But  this  did  not  silence 
detractors.  His  conduct  at  Lake  Erie  was  doubt¬ 
less  intrepid.  After  Perry  reached  the  Ni¬ 
agara,  Elliott  left  him  in  command  and  passed 
nearly  through  the  whole  line  of  battle  in  an  open 
boat,  to  bring  up  the  gun  boats  into  action.  James 
Duncan  Elliott  was  the  son  of  Col.  Robert  Elliott, 
who  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians  on  his  way 
to  join  General  Wayne.  He  was  born  in  Hagers¬ 
town  in  1782,  in  the  house  on  South  Potomac 
street  between  Baltimore  and  Antietam  which  was 
later  occupied  by  William  Bester,  florist.  He 
belonged  to  one  of  the  families  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  which  sent  so  many  noble  representa¬ 
tives  to  this  County  and  to  this  country. 

The  Harrison  campaign  of  1810  Was  fully 
equal  to  the  first  Jackson  campagin  in  enthusiasm 
although  it  lacked  the  intense  bitterness  of  that 
memorable  contest.  The  supporters  of  Harrison 
wore  almost  beside  themselves  with  zeal  and  car¬ 
ried  everything  before  them.  Nineteen  of  the 
twenty-four  States  gave  him  their  electoral  vote. 
A  curious  objection  urged  against  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  the  allegation  that  he  favored  negro  suffrage. 
The  bare  hinting  at  such  a  thing  filled  the  minds 
of  people  with  horror  and  indignation.  The  Whig 
papers  asserted  that  this  charge  was  clearly  sus¬ 
tained.  That  he  had  voted  in  the  New  York 
convention  of  1821  to  strike  out  the  word  “white” 
in  the  qualification  of  voters.  The  Herald  of 
Freedom  was  almost  paralyzed  at  the  mention  of 
the  atrocious  design.  Monster  meetings  were  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  County.  The  “Buckeye 
Blacksmith,”  a  wonderfully  powerful  and  effective 
stump  speaker,  was  imported  from  Ohio  and  made 
speeches  at  Clearspring  and  other  places,  arousing 
the  people  to  the  height  of  enthusiasm.  At  all 
the  meetings  there  were  log  cabins  drawn  by  six 
white  horses,  barrels  of  hard  cider,  coons  and  other 
insignia.  But  the  great  hit  was  the  gigantic  ball 
which  came  rolling  down  the  National  pike  from 
Cumberland.  Among  those  rolling  it  was  George 
A.  Pearro,  then  a  young  lawyer,  afterwards  on  the 
bench.  There  was  a  halt  at  every  village,  and 
speeches  wore  made.  The  popular  refrain  was 
“With  heart  and  soul 
This  ball  we  roll.” 

The  campaign  was  rich  in  phrases,  songs  and 
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refrains.  Mercersburg  also  sent  a  ball  which  af¬ 
ter  being  displayed  at  the  monster  meeting  in 
Hagerstown  was  presented  to  the  local  Tippecanoe 
Club  of  which  William  Price  was  the  President. 

This  meeting,  which  was  held  September  16, 
was  probably  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  to  that 
time  in  the  County.  The  number  present 
was  estimated  at  twelve  thousand.  Delegations 
came,  hot  only  from  every  district  of  the  County 
but  from  adjoining  counties  and  the  neighboring 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  was 
proudly  said  by  the  Whigs  that  “no  pen  could 
describe,  no  tongue  however  eloquent  could  por¬ 
tray  the  scenes  of  the  day.  It  was  too  transcend- 
ently  magnificent  for  any  mere  man  to  realize. 
Every  mountain  sent  forth  its  ’torrent,  every  hill 
its  rivulet,  every  valley  its  stream,  until  a  mighty 
ocean  of  people  was  here.”  Washington  County 
could  usually  be  relied  upon  for  a  good  majority 
for  the  Democrats,  or  the  “Loco  Eocos”  or  “Van 
Burenites”  as  their  opponents  never  failed  to  term 
them.  But  this  year  they  could  not  stand  up 
against  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe.  The  State  elec¬ 
tion  came  on  in  October,  and  the  Whigs  swept  the 
State.  Washington  County  went  the  same  way, 
by  a  majority  ranging  from  100  to  200.  John 
Newcomer  was  elected  to  the  Senate  over  Robert 
Wason  and  J.  Nesbit,  Joseph  Weast,  Lewis  Zeigler 
and  David  Claggett  were  elected  to  the  Assembly 
over  Rench,  Garrott,  Lyday  and  Mason,  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats.  At  the  Presidential  election  in  November, 
the  County  gave  Harrison  a  majority  of  206. 

On  his  way  to  Washington  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  exalted  office  for  which  he  had  been 
chosen,  General  Harrison  arrived  in  Hagerstown 
on  the  4th  day  of  February  1841,  at  8  o’clock 
in  the  evening  and  took  lodgings  at  Mcllhenny's 
Tavern  on  N.  Potomac  street.  Although  his  ar¬ 
rival  was  not  expected  until  the  next  day,  yet 
large  numbers  were  ready  to  wait  upon  him 
promptly.  Manv  had  gathered  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  and  some  came  from  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.  Altogether  they  formed  a  con¬ 
course  of  enthusiastic  friends  who  shouted  them¬ 
selves  hoarse.  But  the  next  day  the  old  soidier 
had  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  receiving  thousands. 
In  one  respect  his  reception  was  different  from 
that  accorded  to  General  Jackson  in  Hagerstown — • 
he  was  greeted  with  warmth  by  his  political  oppo¬ 
nents  who  mingleS  with  the  Whigs  in  paying  honor 
to  the  new  President.  A  feature  of  the  reception 


was  the  slicing  and  distribution  of  a  cake  weighing 
a  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  which  the  people 
of  the  Town  and  County  made  for  the  occasion. 
It  was  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  height,  was  iced,  inscribed  with  appropri¬ 
ate  mottoes  and  decorated  with  flowers.  The 
President  addressed  a  large  concourse  in  the 
Square  and  then  went,  “walking  with  a  firm  step,” 
to  the  Hotel  of  Mr.  William  Cline  on  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  where  a  great  number  of  ladies  had 
gathered  filling  the  handsome  parlors.  Here  he 
spent  an  hour  and  then  returned  to  his  tavern 
where  he  dined  and  afterwards  set  out  for  Wash¬ 
ington  surrounded  by  a  large  escort.  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  incident  of  this  visit  the  Herald  of  Free¬ 
dom  said  “the  General  is  in  excellent  health, 
speaks  with  the  fluency  and  vigor  of  youth — his 
countenance  is  grave  and  contemplative  and  he 
converses  with  great  ease  in  that  republican  style 
which  never  fails  to  be  pleasing.”  Nine  weeks 
later  he  was  in  his  grave. 

The  candidates  for  Congress  in  1841  were 
John  Thompson  Mason,  Democrat,  and  Edward  A. 
Lynch,  Whig.  Mason  carried  the  County  by  a 
vote  of  2107  to  2034  for  Lynch.  Mason  was  elect¬ 
ed.  But  the  greatest  interest  was  centered  in  the 
Gubernatorial  election  which  occurred  later  in  the 
year.  The  Democratic  leader  was  Francis  Thomas 
the  “War  Horse”  and  opposed  to  him  was  William 
Cdst  Johnson,  of  Frederick  County,  the  “Catoctin 
Sprout.”  The  contest  was  intensely  exciting  and 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Democrats  in  the 
County  by  a  majority  for  Thomas  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  votes  and  the  election  of  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  the  Assembly — Jervis  Spencer,  Jos. 
Ilollman,  Jacob  II.  Grove  and  Samuel  Lyday. 
The  defeated  Whigs  were  David  Zeller,  Charles 
A.  Fletcher,  C.  H.  Orr  and  Samuel  Claggett. 

Nowhere  was  the  indignation  of  Whigs 
against  President  Tyler  for  his  defection  more  bit¬ 
ter  than  in  Washington  County.  Nowhere  had 
the  fight  for  Harrison  and  Tyler  been  more  earn¬ 
est  and  vigorous  and  nowhere  had  the  shout  of 
victory  been  louder.  Tyler’s  action  in  repudiating 
his  party  was  therefore  especially  bitter,  and  found 
expression  not  only  in  the  newspapers,  but  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  on  “Federal  Hill”  at  Clearspring, 
when  the  President  was  burnt  in  effigy. 

But  during  this  campaign  the  Whig  party 
in  Washington  County  lost  its  chief  and  most 
able  champion,  who  had  stood  in  the  forefront  of 
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the  battle  and  u  aged  war  upon  the  Democrats  for 
twenty-nine  years.  This  champion  was  Win.  D» 
Ball,  editor  of  the  Torch  Light. 

William  Dullield  Bell  was  born  Friday,  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  11  93,  near  Cniontown,  Fayette  County, 
Pa.,  where  his  father,  Samuel  Bell,  temporarily 
resided.  His  mother  was  Susan  Dullield,  a  native 
of  Welsh  Run,  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  intimately 
related  to  the  I  Million!*  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Rev.  George  Dullield,  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  In 
18ls,  Mr.  B|U  married  Susan,  Harry,  of  Hagers¬ 
town.  She  was  a  member  of  the  “Harry”  or 
“Harrie"  family,  which  settled  early  in  the  Coun¬ 
ty.  Their  ancestors,  for  a  long  time,  resided  in 
Northwestern  or  Northern  France.  During  the 
religious  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  they  re¬ 
moved  to  Holland,  and  afterwards  part  of  the 
family  came  to  Maryland.  Mrs.  Bell’s  mother 
Was  a  Mss  Sailor,  whose  father,  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Western  Maryland,  took  up  a  large 
tract  on  Antietam  Creek,  near  where  it  is  crossed 
lit  the  road  from  Hagerstown  to  Cavetown. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Bell  resided,  after  his  fath¬ 
er’s  death,  with  his  grandfather  at  Welsh  Run. 
He  subsequently  lived  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and 
was  a  resident  of  Baltimore  and  a  member  of  the 
State  militia  at  the  attack  on  the  city  by  the 
British  in  1814  He  removed  to  Hagerstown  in 
18  Id.  He  was  connected  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  with  Mrs,  Stewart  Herbert,  0.  H.  W.  Stull 
and  others  in  the  establishment  of  the  “Torch 
Light  and  Public  Advertiser.”  He  had  also  yery 
heavy  business  interests  in  the  western  part  of 
the  County.  Mr.  Bell  was  a  free,  expressive  and 
attractive  writer,  and  often  engaged  in  miscel¬ 
laneous  contributions  for  publication.  His  politi¬ 
cal  affinities  were  very  strong  and  decided;  he 
was  an  uncompromising  Whig  and  a  great  admirer 
of  the  prominent  achievements  and  influential 
men  of  that  party.  He  never  sought  a  public  of¬ 
fice  where  it  was  tlie  gift  of  his  party  alone.  For 
many  years  he  was  “moderator”  of  the  town  of 
Hagerstown,  connected  with  its  town  works  and 
took  part  in  all  public  matters  that  advanced  its 
prosperity.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera 
in  1832,  he  was  zealous,  untiring  and  devoted  to 
charitable  duties.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  active  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  in 
the  town,  and  during  his  entire  manhood  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  greater 
part  of  such  time,  as  an  eldfr.  He  was  a  man 
of  strongMmjniliSe,  slowly  roused,  but  prompt  to 


control  his  feelings,  an  excellent  conversationist 
and  a  person  of  unyielding  attachments.  He  had 
many  warm  and  devoted  friends.  He  died  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood,  October  7,  1841,  much 
lamented.  His  wife  survived  him  nineteen  years. 
His  eldest  son,  Edwin  Bell,  succeeded  him  in 
the  editorship  of  the  “Torch  Light,”  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  paper  and  studied  law  with  William 
Price  until  his  removal  to  California  in  1849. 
His  eldest  daughter  married  the  Hon.  William 
Motter,  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  long  a  member  ■ 
of  the  Bar  of  this  County  and  one  of  the  purest 
members  of  the  Judiciary  in  the  State.  His  sec¬ 
ond  son,  living  at  his  death,  George,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  New 
York,  by  the  member  of  Congress  for  his  District 
— Hon.  James  Dixon  Roman.  He  graduated  in 
1853.  He  served  in  garrison  at  Fort  Hamilton, 
N.  Y. ;  on  frontier  duty  at  Fort  McIntosh,  Texas, 
and  scouting  in  Florida  hostilities  against  the 
Seminole  Indians ;  on  frontier  duty  at  Fort  Brown, 
Texas;  on  commissary  duty  and  in  charge  of  the 
ordnance  department  at  San  Antonio,  Texas;  in 
garrison  at  Fort  McHenry,  Maryland;  on  march 
to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  on  Coast  Survey  duty. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  bearer  of  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  General-in-chief  to  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officer,  Indianola,  Tex. ;  with  Light  Bat¬ 
tery  of  Artillery  in  defense  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
on  Commissary  and  Quarter-Master  duty  at  An¬ 
napolis  Junction,  Maryland;  as  assistant  in  the 
organization  of  the  Sub.  Dept,  for,  and  serving  in, 
the  Manassas  campaign  and  in  many  important 
stations. 

'He  received  the  following  brevets  for  war 

Brev.-Maj.  IT.  S.  A.,  March  13,  18G5. 

Bret,  Lt.-Coh  U.  S.  A.,  March  13,  1865. 

Brev.  Col.  U.  S.  A..  March  13,  1 865. 

All  the  above  “for  faithful  and  meritorious 
services  during  the  Rebellion.” 

Brev.  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  April  9,  1865,  for 
“faithful  and  meritorious  services  in  the  Sub. 
Depf.  during  fixe  Rebellion.” 

One  month  after  the  death  of  the  founder  of 
the  Torch  Light,  the  founder  of  the  Mail,  James 
Maxwell,  died.  After  editing  the  Mail  for  a  short 
time,  Maxwell  disagreed  with  the  owners  of  that 
paper  and  was  deposed  from  the  editorship.  He 
then  started  the  “Courier  and  Inquirer,”  and  in 
partnership  with  Ringer  the  “Herald  of  Freedom” 
in  June  1839.  The  following  year  Mittag  & 
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Sneary  bought  the  Herald.  In  December,  1814, 
Judge  Abraham  Shriver  retired  from  the  bench, 
after  a  judicial  career  of  forty  years. 

Tor  many  years  the  newspapers  of  the  SLate 
contained  frequent  indignant  denunciations  of 
the  banks  and  banking  system.  There  was  ample 
cause  for  this,  and  when  old  Benjamin  Galloway, 
in  a  speech  at  the  Market  House,  pronounced  the 
prevailing  system  of  banking  a  legalized  public 
swindling,  he  was  not  far  wrong.  The  only  thing 
necessary  to  complete  success  in  swindling  was  to 
obtain  a  charter  from  the  State.  This  was  hedged 
about  with  some  restrictions,  but  these  obstacles 
could  be  evaded  and  then  the  banks  were  free  to 
put  their  notes  broadcast  over  the  land.  The  ob¬ 
ject  and  aim -of  the  schemers  was  to  float  these 
notes  as  far  away  from  home  as  possible,  so  as 
to  prolong  the  time  before  they  would  return  for 
redemption. 

The  history  of  one  of  these  kiting  institutions 
will  give  some  insight  to  the  general  practice.  The 
Farmers’~and  Millers’  Bank  of  Hagerstown  was 
incorporated  in  1S35  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,- 
000.  Under  the  law,  no  notes  could  be  issued 
until  $75,000  in  gold  and  silver  was  in  possession 
of  the  bank  as  a  part  of  its  capital  stock.  In 
1840  the  Treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  and  ascertain  whether  this  provision  of  the 
charter  had  been  complied  with.  The  committee 
reported  that  the  law  had  been  observed  and  that 
the  bank  was  in  condition  to  embark  in  business. 
The  notes  were  then  issued  and  put  in  circulation. 
In  1843,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Legislature 
charging  fraud  and  asking  for  an  investigation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  bank.  A  select  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  J.  M.  Buchanan,  J.  S.  Owens,  J.  H. 
Grove,  I’.  W.  Crain  and  William  H.  Tuck  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  After  investigation  a  report  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Legislature  that  the  Treasurer  had 
been  misinformed  by  the  committe  which  he  had 
appointed  to  report  to  him  and  that  in  point  of 
fact  the  $75,000  had  not  been  paid  in  as  required 
by  law;  that  the  bank  was  a  fraudulent  device  to 
plunder  the  unwary  and  credulous  portion  of  the 
community;  that  it  was  often  sustained  by  bor¬ 
rowing  from  individuals;  that  its  total  assets  were 
but  $1700  and  that  at  one  time  it  had  been  so  re¬ 
duced  that  its  entire  available  funds  were  only 
$4  and  a  few  copners.  The  report  concluded  by 
calling  upon  the  At  torney  General  to  institute  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  force  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter.  This 


report  of  course  created  a  run  on  the  bank  and 
$5000  of  its  notes  were  brought  in  and  promptly 
redeemed.  This  was  claimed  by  the  officers  of  the 
bank:  as  a  complete  refutation  of  the  charge  that 
the  assets  of  the  bank  were  only  $1700.  The  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  bank  was  Andrew  Ivershner ;  J.  Eyster 
was  the  cashier,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  was 
composed  of  George  Fechtig,  John  Welty,  James 
B.  Jones,  Robert  Logan,  T.  S.  Stumbaugh  and 
Samuel  Yeakle.  These  gentlemen  happened  to  be 
Whigs,  and  the  Democratic  newspapers  did  not 
hesitate  to  hint  that  the  methods  of  the  bank  were 
in  strict  accord  with  the  general  principles  of 
Whiggery.  The  Whigs  upon  their  part  declared 
that  the  legislative  committee  was  solely  influ¬ 
enced  by  party  malignity.  Pending  the  troubles 
Kershner  and  Eyster  both  resigned.  J.  S.  Pol¬ 
lard  became  president,  and  M.  C.  Clarkson,  cash¬ 
ier.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  directors  of 
the  bank  as  well  as  the  public  were  the  dupes  of 
an  adroit  professional  bank  smasher.  When  the 
whole  history  of  the  affair  came  out  it  appeared 
that  the  agents  for  the  establishing  of  the  bank 
were  William  Weed  and  J.  T.  Guthrie.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  indicted  in  1843  by  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Washington  County  for  embezzling  the  funds  of 
the  bank.  Weed  was  the  president  of  an  obscure 
bank  at  Millington,  Md.  The  Farmers  and  Mil¬ 
lers  was  the  successor  to  this  bankrupt  concern. 
The  Millington  Bank  issued  two  certificates  of 
deposit,  amounting  to  $60,000  and  then  failed 
and  moved  his  furniture  and  fixings  to  Hagers¬ 
town  for  the  Farmers  and  Millers.  The  failure 
had  not  taken  place,  however,  until  the  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit  had  been  counted  as  a  portion  of 
the  assets  of  the  bank  in  Hagerstown  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  gentlemen  composing  the  committee 
were  severely  criticised  for  reporting  these  certifi¬ 
cates  as  cash,  but  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  said 
that  it  was  the  common  practice  to  take  such  cer¬ 
tificates  of  deposit  as  actual  cash,  and  at  the  tune 
the  count  was  made  the  bank  which  issued  them 
Was.  so  far  as  the  public  knew,  certainly  solvent. 

As  soon  as  the  certificates  had  served  their 
purpose  of  embarking  the  new  bank  upon  its  career 
of  fraud,  they  were  cast  into  the  waste  basket. 
Mr.  M.  Y.  Heard  was  for  a  time  teller  of  the  bank 
and  he  went  before  the  Legislative  committee  and 
made  a  complete  exposure  of  Guthrie's  methods. 
The  statement  of  the  bank  made  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Western  Shore  in  January  1842,  was  upon 
the  faith  of  a  sum  of  money  placed  in  the  bank 
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by  one  A.  J.  Jones  of  Harrisburg,  and  withdrawn 
fhf  same  day.  The  first  operations  of  the  bank 
were  in  a  house  which  stood  where  the  building  of 
the  First  National  now  stands,  and  was  pulled 
down  a  few  years  ago  to  make  room  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  building.  It  was  subsequently  removed  to 
the  basement  of  John  Thompson  Mason’s  residence 
on  Washington  street,  the  present  residence  of 
Mrs,  William  rP.  Hamilton.  In  the  same  house, 
a  few  rears:  later,  the  Valley  Bank  was  started. 
The  subscription  books  were  opened  June  12,  1848. 
It  ran  a  short  and  inglorious  career,  and  failed, 
after  haring  flooded  the  State  of  New  York  with 
its  notes.  A  large  bundle  of  these  notes  is  now 
lying  in  the  vault  at  the  I  lagers. own  Bank.  The 
stock  of  this  bank  was  almost  entirely  owned  by- 
Major  Lelancl  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  of  New 
York.  After  the  failure  of  the  bank  he  invested 
$106,000  in  a  Texas  Ranch.  There  had  been 
some  trouble  about  the  original  subscription.  The 
books  were  opened  in  June  1854  and  the  whole 
amount  of  stock,  $100,000,  was  at  once  taken. 
The  State  retained  $5,000,  and  nearly  all  the  rest 
was  taken  by  Shoup  &  Co.  of  Dayton,  O.,  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Dusang  who  was  to  have  been  cashier. 
But  the  charter  required  that  one-lialf  of  the 
stock  should  be  taken  in  Washington  County,  and 
Dusang  was  not  deemed  a  citizen,  Shoutf's  sub¬ 
scription  was  therefore  rejected  and  the  books  were 
reopened. 

In  October  1839  the  Williamsport  Bank  sus¬ 
pended  specie  payments.  Our  people  lost  heavily 
fey  the  failure  of  the  Mineral  Bank  in  Cumberland 
in  1858.  # 

Through  all  this  banking  excitement  and  ras¬ 
cality  the  old  Hagerstown  Bank  maintained  its 
high'  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  people.  In 
18fT  it  had  $126,1®’?  on  deposit,  $15,500  of  which 
was  in  specie;  its  real  estate  was  valued  at  $11,- 
500  and  its  discounts  amounted  to  $451,636,  Its 
capital  stock  at  that  time  was  $250,000  and  it  had 
$214,400  of  notes  in  circulation.’  The  venerable 
Eli  Beatty  was  still  the  cashier— a  position  he 
had  filled  since  1801.  He  resigned  April  23,  1859, 
and  died  on  the  fifth  of  the  following  month.  He 
was  succeeded  as  cashier  by  William  M.  Marshall. 
John  H.  Kausler,  began  M?  career  in  1856  as  as¬ 
sistant  teller.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edward  W. 
Mealey.  he  by  John  L.  Bike  who  died  in  office  in 
1904,  'and  then  John  Kicffer  the  present  cashier 
was  elected. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  Williams¬ 


port  Bank  suspended  specie  payments  in  October 
1839.  The  suspension  was  the  outcome  of  the 
panic  of  1837.  The  President  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Biddle,  engaged  in  a  disastrous 
cotton  speculation  with  the  funds  of  the  Bank, 
and  ruined  that  institution,  which  dragged  down 
many  other  banks  and  interests  with  it,  causing  a 
general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  banks. 
It  was  said  that  J.  Dixon  Roman  lost  $10,000  by 
the  failure  of  this  bank.  The  great  fire  in  New 
York  City  contributed  to  the  general  ruin,  and 
the  climax  was  reached  by  a  failure  in  the  wheat 
crop,  two  successive  years.  In  1835  there  was  a 
short  crop  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
1836,  there  was  a  total  failure  owing  to  the  dep¬ 
redations  of  the  fly.  In  Washington  County  the 
farmers  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  It 
was  decided  to  try  new  varieties  of  seed  for  the 
next  year  and  great  quantities  of  seed  wheat  from 
the  Mediterranean  were  imported.  This  wheat 
was  sown  in  the  autumn  of  1836.  As  a  precaution 
against  the  fly,  wheat  was  sown  late  and  before 
there  was  time  to  attain  any  considerable  growth, 
cold  weather  set  in.  Late  in  the  spring  the  fields 
looked  bare  and  desolate,  and  farmers  believed 
that  there  was  to  he  a  failure  for  the  third  year. 
But  warm  rains  set  in,  and  the  wheat  began  to 
grow  vigorously,  but  harvest  did  not  take  place 
until  August.  The  crop  harvested  was  a  good 
one.  Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  on 
July  27,  the  special  election  for  Congress  took 
place.  Thomas  and  Merrick  were  the  candidates. 
There  was  but  a  small  vote  in  Washington  County 
each  candidate  receiving  1881  votes.  Thomas 
was  elected  by  300  majority. 

Dur'j  g  this  decade  the  papers  contained  fre¬ 
quent  notices  of  the  deaths  of  Revolutionary  sol¬ 
diers.  These  old  patriots  were  rapidly  passing 
away.  It  was  now  about  sixty  years  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  oniv  the  very  aged  still 
remained.  As  each  one  died  the  event  excited 
more  than  a  passing  interest.  David  Harry,  who 
had  served  through  the  war,  died  at  Hagerstown 
in  March,  1843.  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-three 
years.  In  January,  1845,  Peter  Feigley  died. 
Feiglev  had  attained  an  even  greater  age  than 
Harry.  He  was  born  in  1748.  He  served  through 
the  entire  war,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender 
at  Yorktown.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors 
by  Captain  Schley’s  Hagerstown  Cadets,  the  Union 
Riflemen  under  Lieut.  ITefflefinger,  and  the  Me¬ 
chanics  Band.  Captain  George  Wherritt  died  in 
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Funkstown  in  May,  1844.  He  was  born  in  1776, 
and  enlisted  in  the  army  when  war  was  threatened 
in  1790.  He  also  enlisted  to  suppress  the  whis¬ 
key  Insurrection.  He  fought  through  the  war  of 
1812,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  North 
Point.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Funkstown  and  was 
buried  with  military  honors  by  the  Washington 
Riflemen  of  that  place.  But  the  death  which 
produced  a  profound  impression  throughout  the 
whole  state  was  that  of  the  distinguished  Chief 
•Justice  of  Maryland  John  Buchanan,  which  took 
place  at  “Woodland,”  his  country  seat  near  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  November  6,  1844. 

The  appointment  of  Judge  Buchanan’s  suc¬ 
cessor  gave  occasion  for  some  political  feeling. 
There  had  been  a  hot  political  contest  for  Gover¬ 
nor.  The  Democrats  had  been  successful  in  elect¬ 
ing  Francis  Thomas  over  Wm.  T.  Goldsborough. 
Governor  Pratt’s  term  was  just  about  to  expire 
when  Judge  Buchanan  died,  and  he  appointed 
Daniel  Weisel  to  the  vacancy  just  as  he  was  retir¬ 
ing.  The  Democrats  contended  that  it  was  un¬ 
seemly  to  make  the  appointment,  and  that  it 
should  have  been’ left  for  Governor  Thomas.  In¬ 
deed,  during  this  whole  decade  party  feeling  and 
animosity  was  very  pronounced.  In  February, 
1845,  the  contest  for  Congress  was  between  Mason 
Democrat,  and  Brengle,  Whig.  The  latter  car¬ 
ried  the  County  by  a  vote  of  2188  to  2060.  The 
Presidential  campaign  between  Polk  and  Clay 
that  Fall  was  a  time  of  intense  excitement,  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  but  the  Tariff.  In  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  it  was  not  merely  a  political  con¬ 
test.  Most  of  the  prominent  Whigs  of  the  County 
knew  Mr.  Clay  personally,  and  loved  him.  The 
combination  of  this  personal  attachment  with  in¬ 
tense  political  conviction  and  an  entire  persuasion 
that  the  welfare  of  the  County  was  dependent 
upon  the  result,  operated  powerfully  upon  the 
minds  ,  and  hearts  of  the  people.  When  the  news 
of  his  defeat  came,  many  strong  men  wept  bitter¬ 
ly.  Then  the  question  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  came  up.  The  Whigs  denounced  it  as  a 
wicked  scheme.  Maryland  had  pronounced 
against  it  .by  a  majority  of  three  thousand.  Mr. 
Merrick  represented  this  majority  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  had  been  a  pronounced  Whig, 
and  when  this  Whig  Senator  cast  the  deciding  vote 
in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  “wicked  scheme” 
of  annexing  the  “barren,  debt-encumbered  terri¬ 


tory  of  Texas,”  the  indignation  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  County  Whigs  knew  no  bounds  nor  moderation. 
Senator  Merrick’s  action  was  “the  most  damnable 
recusancy  and  treachery  ever  heard  of  save  that 
of  the  arch  traitor  John  Tyler.”*  Then  came 
the  Mexican  war.  The  Whigs  did  not  cease  to 
protest  against  it.  The  cost  of  such  a  war  could 
not  fall  far  short  of  a  hundred  millions.  It  was 
not  only  an  unnecessary  war  but  it  was  cruel  and 
uncalled  for.  Bert  during  the  whole  time  their 
was  great  activity  in  Washington  County.  As 
soon  as  the  battle  was  smelled  from  afar,  the  roll 
of  the  drum  was  heard  and  Whig  and  Democrat 
alike  enlisted  with  the  same  feeling  and  desire  for 
adventure  as  animates  men  to  go  on  a  hunting 
excursion.  Captain  Anniba  promptly  offered  the 
Leitersburg  Invincibles  to  his  country  but  the 
offer  was  declined,  because  the  ranks  were  too 
thin.  It  contained  only  thirty  men.  Among  the 
very  first  to  enlist  was  James  L.  Freaner. 

Col.  James  L.  Freaner  a  son  of  William 
Freaner,  of  Hagerstown,  was  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  enterprising  of  the  pioneers  who  opened 
up  the  wilds  of  the  West  to  civilization.  He  was 
one  of  the  band  of  adventurers  who  first  penetrated 
the  unexplored  wilds  of  Texas.  Whilst  in  Mexico, 
he  distinguished  himself  as  the  war  correspondent 
of  the  New  Orleans  Della  and  his  letters,  over 
the  signature  of  “Mustang,”  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  The  treaty  of  peace  which 
closed  the  war  and  ceded  California  to  the  United 
States  was  brought  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to 
Washington  in  an  extraordinary  ride  by  Ooh 
Freaner.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to 
California,  and  became  one  of  the  earliest  set¬ 
tlers  of  that  golden  land.  But  his  restless  and 
enterprisng  disposition  did  not  suffer  him  to  re¬ 
main  quiet.  He  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of 
California  a  charter  for  a  wagon-road  through  the 
northern  portion  of  the  State  to  the  Oregon  line. 
With  three  companions  he  left  Yreka  in  June,  1852, 
to  survey  the  route,  The  party  disappeared  and 
nothing  further  mt  heard  of  them  for  three  years. 
Then  Numtariman,  a  Cow  Creek  Indian  Chief, 
told  how  the  party  with  two  Indians  had  started 
to  cross  the  Pitt  liiver  in  a  canoe.  In  the  middle 
of  the  stream  the  Indians  capsized  the  canoe  and 
a  large  party  on  either  shore  commenced  shooting 
their  arrows  into  the  white  men  as  they  were 
struggling  in  the  water.  Long  afterwards,  a  skull 
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was  found  near  the  place  indicated  which  was 
identified  as  that  of  Col.  Freaner  by  a  peculiar 
gold  filling  in  one  of  the  teeth. 

Another  son  of  Washington  County  in  the 
Mexican  War  was  Richard  Pindcll  Hammond. 
He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  William  Hammond.  Hjs 
mother  was  Anna  Maria  Ringgold  Tilghman,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Frist iy  Tilghman.  Richard  P. 
Hammond  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841. 
After  serving  at  various  militan  posts  he  was 
ordered  to  Mexico,  where  he  fought  Inanely  and 
was  brevetted  major  at  Chapultepoe.  In  the  fight 
heftae*  the  City  of  Mexico  he  was  highly  spoken 
of,  and  after  the  city  fell  was  assigned  to  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  palace  of  the  Montezumas,  where  he 
occupied  the  rooms  of  General  Manta  Anna.  In 
I80I  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  eneaged 
in  work  in  California.  Hi1  laid  out  the  City  of 
Stockton.  Upon  several  occasions  he  occupied 
high  civil  offices  in  the  State  and  was  for  many 
rears  Chief  of  the  Holies  Oofiimissioners  of  the 
city'  of  San  Francisco. 

Richard  Pindell  Hammond’s  father,  William 
Hammond,  Sr.,  also  a  native  of  Hagerstown. 
Dr.  William  Hammond,  Sr.,  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  surgeon  in  the-  United  States  Army  by 
President  Andrew  Jackson  on  June  1,  1834.  His 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  Frisfev  Tilghman,  of 
Washington  County,  brother-in-law  of  Gen.  Sam¬ 
uel  Ringgold.  The  senior  Dr.  Hammond  died  in 
Benicia,  Cal  February  13,  ISM.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  service  in  tin  army  Dr.  Ham¬ 
mond's  family  resided  in  Hagftwtown.  Fie  left 
three  sons.  R.  P.  Hammond,  mentioned  above, 
was  the  eldest.  William  Hammond,  the  second 
son,  who  died  in  May,  l')()3,  at  the  age  of  80  years, 
was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  m  the  United 
States  Army,  Match  2,  1S4S.  and  was  stationed 
for  a  number  of  years  in  California.  He  resigned 
his  commission  September  lb,  1833,  and ‘made 
San  Francisco  his  home.  George  Hammond,  the 
third  son  of  old  Dr.  William  Hammond,  was 
appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Army  in  June  28,  1838.  He  died  in  1803. 

One  of  the  daughters  of  the  elder  Dr.  Ham¬ 
mond  married  John  Buchanan  Hall,  a  member 
of  the  Hagerstown  Bar,  wb§  afterward  moved  to 
California.' 

The  iftftsd  distinguished  of  the  soldiers  that 
Washington  (  Vmnl  v  gave*  to  the  United  States  in 
the  Mexican  War 'was  Major  Samuel  Ringgold. 
Major  Ringgold's  father.  General  Samuel  Ring¬ 


gold,  had  served  the  State  as  a  representative  in 
Congress  for  many  years.  Three  of  his  sons  were 
in  the  military  service.  Major  Ringgold  was 
horn  at  Fountain  Rock  in  1800;  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1818,  and  served  for  several  years  as 
aid-de  camp  to  Gen.  Scott.  In  1836  he  became 
captain;  was  engaged  in  the  Florida  war,  and  for 
his  services  in  that  war  was  brevetted  major.  He 
organized  a  corps  of  flying  artillery,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War.  He 
introduced  flying  artillery  into  our  army  and 
invented  the  McClellan  saddle  which  is  still  used 
hy  army  officers  and  regarded  by  them  as  the  best. 
He  also  invented  an  appliance  for  exploding  the 
fulminating  primer  of  field  guns.  Major  Ring¬ 
gold's  mother  was  Maria,  daughter  of  Gen.  John 
Cadwalader  of  Kent  County. 

Another  »m  of  “Washington  County  who  was 
in  the  Mexican  War  was  Cadwalader  Ringgold, 
son  of  Gen.  Ringgold  of  Fountain  Rock.  He 
was  born  at  Fountain  Rock,  Washington  County, 
August  20,  1§ML  In  1819  he  entered  the  Navy 
as  a  midshipman.  From  1838  to  1842,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  commanding 
the  brig  Porpoise.  In  that  expedition  he  took 
part  in  the  Antarctic  explorations,  and  in  a  survey 
of  South  Sea  Islands  and  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America.  He  served  in  California  from 
1849  to  18.31.  On  account  of  ill  health,  he  had 
to  dcpllni:  the  command  of  the  North  Pacific  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition,  and  was  placed  upon  the  re¬ 
serve  lad  September.  18,33.  The  next  year  he 
returned  to  active  service  and  vyas  promoted  cap¬ 
tain.  In  1861,  he  commanded  the  frigate  Sabine; 
after  varied  'Service  during  the  Civil  War,  he  was 
promoted  Commodore  in  1862,  placed  on  the  re¬ 
tired  list  in  1864.  and  retired  as  rear-admiral  in 
.1866.  He  died  in  New  York  City  the  following 

George  Hay  Ringgold  was  the  son  of  Gen. 
Samuel  Ringgold  by  his  second  wife,  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  Hay.  He  was  born  at  Fountain  Rock  in 
1814,  and  died  in  San  Francisco,  April  4,  1864. 
He  graduated  at  the  U.  H.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  1833.  He  resigned  from  the  army 
in  1837,  and  engaged  in  farming.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  paymaster  in  18  16,  and  served  in  that 
eapuvifv  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  became  deputy 
Paymaster-General  in  1862,  and  was  in  charge  of 
tliis  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast  until  Ms  death. 
In  addition  to  his  military  accomplishments,  he 
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was  a  draughtsman,  a  painter  and  a  poet.  He 
published  a  volume  entitled  “Fountain  Rock,  Amy 
Weir  and  other  Metrical  Pastimes.” 

Col.  William  11.  Fitzhugh,  son  of  Col.  Wm. 
H.  Fitzhugh,  distinguished  himself  in  the  fight 
before  the  City  of  Mexico  and  was  wounded.  He 
was  a  private  in  the  Regiment  of  Voltigeurs. 
Thomas  Philips,  Jeremiah  Corey,  Upton  Wilson, 
Calvin  Julius,  Calvin  Bowers  and  John  and 
James  Anderson,  all  of  Hagerstown,  were  in  the 
regular  army  on  the  Rio  Grande  with  General 
Taylor  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  A  com¬ 
mission  of  major  in  one  of  the  two  volunteer 
Maryland  regiments,  was  tendered  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  to  William  B.  Clarke  a  leading  lawyer  of  Ha¬ 
gerstown,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1847,  Dr.  Frisby  Tilghman  who  lived  on 
the  farm  near  Lappons  subsequently  owned  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Maddox,  left  with  a  half-dozen  others 
for  the  seat  of  war.  Dr.  Tilghman  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  1st  Lieutenant  of  Captain  Tilghman’! 
Light  Infantry.  When  he  reached  Yera  Cruz 
the  war  was  ended.  The  farmers  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County  reaped  considerable  advantage  from 
the  war  in  the  increased  price  of  wheat.  The 
price  of  flour  in  Plagerstown  quickly  advanced  to 
$10  per  barrel. 

Nor  did  the  newspapers  fail  to  reap  their 
part  of  the  benefit.  The  eagerness  for  news  was 
very  great,  and  all  of  the  County  papers,  “The 
Herald  of  Freedom”  nublished  by  Mittag  and 
Snearv,  “The  Torch  Light”  by  Edwin  Bell,  “'The 
News,”  by  John  W.  Boyd,  and  the  Williamsport 
“Times”  all  published  semi-weekly  editions  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand.  It  was  to  these  papers  that  the 
people  looked  for  for  their  news,  not  only  for  local 
news,  but  for  the  history  of  events  throughout 
the  world.  There  w'as  no  competition  by  city 
papers  with  those  published  in  the  County,  and 
that  fact  accounts  for  the  different  character  of 
the  County  papers  in  those  days.  Among  the 
printers  of  Hagerstown  was  one  whose  paper,  the 
“'Western  Correspondent”  had  died  out  with  the 
use  of  the  German  language  in  which  it  was 
printed _  or  many  years.  Although  he  did  not 
die  until  ten  years  later  he  was  even  at  this  time 
the  oldest  and  best  known  printer  in  the  State. 

“J.  Gruber’s  Hagers-Town  Town  and  Coun- 

*The  substance  of  this  sketch  is  derived  from 
an  article  in  the  Herald  of  Freedom  January  6, 
1858,  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
S.  H.  Giesy,  then  pastor  of  Zion  Reformed  Church 


try  Almanack”*  has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  make  the  name  of  Hagerstown  familiar  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Millions  have  been  printed 
and  sold,  circulating  mainly  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  German  editions 
of  this  famous  publication  was  established  in  1795, 
at  a  time  when  most  of  the  church  services  in 
Hagerstown  were  conducted  in  that  language. 
Twenty-five  years  later  an  English  edition  became 
necessary.  The  circulation  of  the  latter  edition 
rapidly  increased,  while  as  a  new  generation  grew 
up,  that  of  the  German  Almanac  diminished. 

The  type  for  these  publications  was  set  by 
Gruber  himself,  assisted  in  later  years  by  Daniel 
May,  the  husband  of  his  daughter.  The  press 
upon  which  the  almanacs  and  newspaper  were 
printed  was  bought  in  Philadelphia.  Upon  this 
press,  besides  printing  the  Almanacs  and  his  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Gruber  printed  other  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  the  first  edition  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Synod,  in  1813.  The  copy  for  the 
German  Almanac  was  for  many  years  furnished 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Christian  Boerstler,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  liberal  education  and  high  standing  in 
the  County  and  State,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Germany  and  settled  in  Funkstown.  The  family 
of  John  Gruber  possess  records  going  back  three 
and  a  half  centuries.  The  family  lived  at  Mar¬ 
burg  in  Hesse,  occupying  for  generations  a  high 
and  honorable  position.  One  of  them,  Andreas 
Gruber,  was  a  pastor  who  was  in  one  parish  forty- 
eight  years.  On  the  mother’s  side  the  family 
derived  its  lineage,  it  is  claimed,  from  noble  blood. 
The  first  of  the  family  to  emigrate  to  America 
was  John  Adam  Gruber,  the  grandfather  of  the 
founder  of  the  Almanac,  who  landed,  with  his 
family  in  Philadelphia  in  1726,  and  settled  in 
Germantown.  Here  John  Everhard  Gruber,  the 
father  of  John  Gruber,  was  bom  in  1736.  John 
Everhard  Gruber  -was  a  physician.  He  married 
Miss  Christiana  Pain,  of  Philadelphia  in  1763. 
Both  of  them  spent  the  evening  of  their  lives 
with  their  son  in  Hagerstown.  There  the  father 
died  in  1814,  aged  seventy-eight,  and  the  mother, 
ten  years  later,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  John 
Gruber,  the  founder  of  the  Almanac,  was  born 
in  Strasburg,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  October  31, 

but  who  afterwards  joined  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
died  in  1888,  whilst  Rector  of  Epiphany  Parish, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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1708.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  served  six  3'ears.  Being  in  feeble 
health,  he  was  sent  to  San  Domingo  for  the  benefit 
of  the  warm  and  delightful  climate  and  there 
sustained  himself  by  setting  type  for  a  newspaper 
printed  in  the  French  language.  He  escaped  the 
horrors  of  the  insurrection  which  took  place  while 
.he  was  in  the  island.  Landing  in  Baltimore,  he 
met  with  General  Samuel  Ringgold,  and  was  by 
him  induced  to  make  Hagerstown  his  home;  he 
arrived  here  in  1795.  Ringgold  was  an  ardent 
politician,  and  his  object  in  having  Mr.  Gruber 
come  to  Hagerstown  was  to  start  a  newspaper  in 
the  interest  of  the  Jefferson  or  Republican  party. 
The  “Western  Correspondent,,”  printed  in  the  Ocsr- 
man  language,  was  accordingly  established.  Soon 
after  Jefferson's  election  a  number  of  Federalists 
proposed  to  Mr.  Gruber  to  furnish  him  with'  a 
certain  cash  sum  of  money,  and  to  guarantee  three 
hundred  new  subscribers  for  several  years,  upon 
condition  that  he  would  oppose  Jefferson  and 
favor  the  Federalists.  This  proposal  was  rejected. 
Later,  at  the  instance  of  a  number  of  Republican 
politicians,  an  English  newspaper  called  the  “Sen¬ 
tinel  of  Liberty”  was  started,  but  as  an  excellent 
paper  belonging  to  the  same  party  was  already 
well  established,  namely,  the  Maryland  Herald,  by 
Thomas  Grieves,  this  venture  was  not  a  success, 
and  was  shortly  abandoned.  But  the  publication 
of  the  Western  Correspondent  was  continued 
for  some  years,  by  Gruber  and  May.  It  was  in 
this  office  that  Adam  Glossbrenner,  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  1858,  served  an  apprenticeship. 
Whilst  Mr.  Gruber  was  a  Republican  or  Jefferson¬ 
ian  from  strong  conviction,  he  was  never  violent, 
but  rather  calm  and.  deliberate  in  his  judgment 
and  in  the  expression  of  his  views.  He  voted 
at  every  Presidential  election  from  Washington  to 
Buchanan  inclusive  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
his  life  an  adherent  of  the  Democratic  party. 
When  he  came  to  die,  it  was  said  of  him  that  he 
left  not  one  enemy ;  that  he  had  never  been  heard 
to  speak  ill  of  any  human  being,  and  that  he 
never  owed  a  debt.  He  lived  in  and  owned  the 
small  house  on  South  Potomac  street  which  was 
taken  down  a  few  years  ago  to  give  place  to  Jacob 
Mona  tins  building.  This  house  was  almost  his 
entire  estate.  He  was  an  exemplar  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  virtues.  “To  him  age  listened  with  respect 
and  admiration,  and  youth  feist*  up  and  called  him 
blessed.”  Gruber  died  on  the  29th  of  December 


1857,  at  the  age  of  89  years.  He  was  buried  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  in  tlie  graveyard  of  Zion 
German  Reformed  Church'  b.y  the  Rev.  Samuel 
II.  Giesy. 

Notwithstanding  the  bitter  opposition  ol  the 
Whigs  to  the  Mexican  War,  they  did  not  fail  to 
take  every,  political  advantage  which  grew  out  of 
it.  They  charged  the  Democratic  administration 
with  lack  of  vigor  in  prosecuting  the  war,  and 
nominated  the  successful  General  Zachary  Taylor, 
for  the  Presidency.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  cam¬ 
paign  was  only  second  to  that  of  the  Harrison 
campaign,  and  the  majority  which  he  received  in 
Washington  County  was  251,  even  more  than  that 
given  to  old  Tinnecanoe.  The  popular  refrain 
with  which  the  County  resounded  was 
‘'Hurrah,  hurrah  we  think  with  reason 
That  this  will  be  a  great  coon  season.” 

But  politics  did  not  occupy  the  entire  public 
attention.  Several  of  our  most  enduring  institu¬ 
tions  were  founded  about  this  time.  In  February, 
1846,  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Washington  County  was  organized.  Daniel  Weisel, 
George  Fechtig,  M.  W.  Boyd,  Alex.  Neill,  Jr.,  G. 
A.  Bender,  Daniel  Schindel.  Edwin  Bell,  Geo. 
W.  Smith.  William  B.  McAfee*  George  Shafer 
and  George  Schley  were  the  first  directors.  Dan¬ 
iel  Weisel  was  the  first  President,  but  he  was 
succeeded  in  a  few  months  by  William  B.  Clark, 
and  Edwin  Bell  became  secretary.  The  company 
lias  had  a  prosperous  career  for  several  years. 
Matthew  S.  Barber  was  the  President  for 
many  years.  During  the  Civil  War  an  op¬ 
position  company  was  formed,  based  princi¬ 
pally  upon  political  objection  to  the  Demo¬ 
crats  who  composed  the  old  Mutual.  But  this 
company  expired  in  a  few  years.  The  Planters’ 
Mutual  Company  was  organized,  and  soon  entered 
upon  a  prosperous  career  which  continues  to  this 
day.  In  1817,  the  Hagerstown  Savings  Institu¬ 
tion  was  incorporated.  After  conducting  busi¬ 
ness  for  eight  3'ears  without  making  one  bad  debt 
or  losing  a  single  dollar,  the  charter  was  amended 
by  the  Legislature  in  1851.  The  name  was  chang¬ 
ed  to  she  Hagerstown  Savings  Bank,  and  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  issuing  notes  in  denominations  not  less 
than  $5  was  given.  Under  this  power,  $25,000 
Were  at  once  issued.  P.  B.  Small  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Bank,  and  Peter  Negley  Cashier. 
In  1865  the  Bank  became  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Hagerstown.  In  1870,  Peter  Negley  resigned 
to  become  sub-Treasurer  at  Baltimore^  and  Mr. 
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Small  succeeded  him  as  cashier  filling  that  position  ■ 
until  his  death  in  1881,  when  John  D.  Newcomer 
was  elected.  Charles  G.  Lane  succeeded  Small  as 
President.  He  died  in  1873,  and  Col.  George 
Schley  was  elected.  He  filled  the  position  until 
his  death  in  1890.  During  the  last  year  or  two 
ot  his  life,  on  account  of  his  feeble  health,  Col. 
Buchanan  Schley  was  acting  President.  In  1890- 
S.  M.  Bloom  was  elected  President. 

The  manufactures  of  the  County  at  this  lime 
were  important.  The  most  conspicuous  Iron  Man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the.  County  were  the  Hughes.  The 
Hughes  brothers  built  a  furnace  at  Black  Rock-, 
South  Mountain,  before  the  Revolution.  After¬ 
wards,  another  known  as  Mt.  Aetna  was  built  a 
mile  further  down  the  mountain.  This  passed 
into  the  hands  of  John  ILorine.  Col.  Daniel 
Hughes  and  Col.  William  Fitzhugh  built  the  Old 
Forge  Nail  Factory  on  the  Antietam  between 
Hagerstown  and  Leitersburg.  Col.  Daniel  Hughes 
and  his  two  sons,  Samuel  and  Daniel,  built  the 
Mt.  Alto  Furnace  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  which 
had  a  long  and  prosperous  career.  The  Hughes 
foundry  was  well  known  and  established  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War ;  it  furnished  many 
cannon  for  the  use  of  the  Continental  Army.  The 
first  of  this  prominent  family  to  come  to  America 
was  Barnabas  Hughes,  of  Ireland,  in  1750.  He 
settled  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  had  three  sons, 
Daniel  and  Samuel,  who  were  both  conspicuous 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  for  the  prominent 
part  they  took  in  Washington  County,  and  John, 
who  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
The  sons  of  Daniel  Hughes  were  Robert, ’William, 
Samuel  and  James.  A  daughter  of  the  eldest  of 
these  married  Joseph  I.  Merrick.  A  son,  John  II. 
Hughes  lived  in  California ;  Colonel  Daniel 
Hughes  at  the  age  of  70  married  his  third  wife, 
the  mother  of  Commodore  Elliott.  Robert  Hughes 
the  eldest  son  of  Col.  Daniel,  married  Susannah 
Purviance  of  Baltimore.  He  had  six  children: 
Elizabeth  Isabella  ;  Henrietta  F.,  wdio  married  Dr. 
Fenn,  of  Rochester;  Rebecca  L.,'  unmarried; 
Letitia  P.,  who  married  Dr.  H.  H.  Harvey;  Wil¬ 
liam,  the  second  son  of  Col.  Daniel  Hughes,  who 
married  Margaret  Coale  of  Cecil  County  and  had 
a  large  number  of  children;  this  family  went  to 
Kentucky;  Samuel,  the  third  son  of  Col.  Hughes 
married  Miss  Holker  and  had  the  following  child¬ 
ren:  Major  John  Holker,  James,  Napoleon,  Henry, 


Lewis,  Marie  Antoinette  who  married  Col.  Wm. 
Fitzhugh,  Louisa,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Clagett  Dorsey, 
Adelaide,  wife  of  John  Savage  of  Philadelphia; 
Catherine,  who  married  first  Wm.  C.  Brien,  and 
afterwards  Dr.  Tryon  H.  Edwards.  The  Hughes 
were  frequently  intermarried  with  the  Fitzhughs 
and  there  is  close  relationship  between  the  two 
families.* 

The  old  Nail  Factory  at  Antietam  Iron 
Works,  owned  at  the  time  by  John  McPherson 
Brien,  was  burned  on  the  25th  of  April  1841. 
It  was  rebuilt,  increased  in  size  and  in  successful 
operation  in  two  months.  These  works  situated 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  junction  of 
the  Antietam  and  the  Potomac,  gave  employment 
in  1841  to  two  hundred  white  laborers  and  sixty 
slaves.  To  these  slaves  Mr.  Brien  was  a  remark¬ 
ably  kind  master  and  it  was  said  that  their  cloth¬ 
ing,  food  and  general  condition  of  happiness  were 
superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  any  free  negroes. 
The  head  of  the  fall  at  these  works  is  about 
twenty-one  feet.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  one  water  wheel,  fourteen  feet  high  and 
eight  feet  wide,  drove  an  improved  saw  mill,  and 
shingle,  state  and  jointing'  machines.  The  fur¬ 
nace  bellows  wheel  was  twenty  feet  high  and  four 
feet  wide.  The  furnace  blown  by  this  wheel  made 
from  forty  to  sixty  tons  of  metal  a  week.  An¬ 
other  water  wheel,  sixteen  feet  high,  drove  nine¬ 
teen  nail  and  spike  machines,  with  the  necessary 
cutters  to  prepare  the  plates.  Between  four  and 
five  hundred  kegs  of  nails,  varying  in  size  from 
two-penny  up  to  seven-inch  spikes,  were  manufac¬ 
tured  each  week.  Another  water-wheel  twelve 
feet  high  worked  a  ponderous  chaffery  hammer. 
There  was  a  six-fire  forge,  with  a  hammer  weigh¬ 
ing  twenty-one  tons  driven  by  a  sixteen  foot 
wheel.  There  were  also  two  forge  bellows  wheels 
seventeen  feet  high.  There  was  a  rolling  mill  for 
turning  rolls  of  various  sizes,  nail  rods,  nail  plates 
and  bar  iron.  This  machinery  was  driven  by  an 
overshot  wheel  fourteen  feet  high  and  twenty  feet 
wide.  There  were  also  three  puddling  furnaces 
and  an  air  furnace.  Two  other  wheels,  seventeen 
feet  high,  drove  a  merchant  grist  mill,  with  four 
run  of  French  burrs.  All  of  these  wheels  were 
driven  from  the  same  race,  supported  by  a  strong 
wall  laid  in  hydraulic  cement.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  away  was  the  canal  basin,  where 
coal,  lumber  and  ore  were  received  and  the  pro- 
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ducts  of  the  works  shipped  in  the  boats  owned  by 
Mr.  Brien.  * 

J.  McPherson  Brien  was  a  man  or  marked 
ability  and  untiring  energy.  In  politics  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  Whig  and  each  one  of  his  white  em¬ 
ployees  had  to  vote  the  Whig  ticket.  The  day 
before  each  election  he  would  visit  the  Torch  Light 
office  and  procure  tickets  printed  upon  colored 
paper.  Each  man  had  to  present  one  of  these 
tickets  in  at  the  window.  The  Antietam  Works 
were  erected  by  William  M.  Brown,  and  were 
operated  by  Ross,  Bell  &  Henderson,  of  Baltimore, 
until  they  came  into  jwSbe^sion  of  Mr.  Brien.  In 
July  1853  they  were  sold  to  Wm.  B.  Clark  for 
$51,500.  In  1855  Clark  sold  a  half '  interest  in 
the  property  to  Levi  Easton  for  $35,000..  After¬ 
wards  the.  property  was  sold  to  Daniel  V.  Ahl, 
of  Pennsylvania.  Eor  some  years  it  has  not  been 
operated. 

Bentzes’  Coffee  Mill  Factory  in  Boonsboro’ 
was  in  active  operation  and  during  1849  turned 
out  three  hundred  coffee  mills  each  day. 

Casper  W.  Wever  bought  a  large  tract  of 
land  at  the  foot  of  Pleasant  Valley,  and  the 
water  power  of  the  Potomac  between  the  present 
Hagerstown  Junction  and  Harper’s  Ferry — an 
almost  unlimited  power,  as  the  quantity  of  water 
Is  enormous,  and  the  fall  in  two  miles  and  a  half 
not  less  than  fifteen  feet,  sufficient  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  spindles.  The  design  of  Wever 
was  to  establish  a  manufacturing  town  upon  his 
property,  the  power  to  be  furnished  at  an  annual 
rental.  It  was  claimed  that  no  place  in  the 
Union  Was  more  favorably  situated  for  manu¬ 
factures.  The  water  power  was  equal  to  that  of 
Lowell,  while  the  climate  was  less  rigorous  and 
there  was  a  greater  abundance  of  food,  which 
would  make  labor  cheaper.  A  company  was  ac- 
ptfdingly  formed  with  George  Jacolw  of  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Pa.,  as  President;  Mason  Kinsell,  of  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill,  Pa.,  C'apt.  Iiessekiah  Boteler,  Edward 
Garrott,  Lewis  Bell,  John  Gray  and  Barton  Bote¬ 
ler,  directors.  In  May,  1817,  the  first  sale  of  lots 
was  advertised.  Twenty-six  lots  were  sold,  at  an 
average  price  of  $15 — being  $1800  for  less  than  an 
.acre  of  land.  A  contract  was  made  with  J«h.  P. 
Sbannan  to  construct  a  dam  for  $35,000,  the  work 
in  be  supervised  by  Charles  B.  Fisk,  the  engineer 
of  the  Canal.  Lots  were  offered  at  a  nominal 
price  for  factory  seats  and  free  to  any  church. 


But  lots  were  sold  upon  the  condition  that  no 
liquor  should  be  sold.  In  1819,  Joseph  G.  Chap¬ 
man,  of  Charles  County,  succeeded  Mr.  Jacobs  as 
president  of  ihe  company,  James  M.  Buchanan 
was  elected  counsel,  Barton  Boteler,  treasurer, 
Wm.  Loughridge,  General  Agent,  and  Casper  We¬ 
ver,  Secretary. 

The  Potomac  Company  erected  a  large  mill 
but  it  was  never  operated.  The  Henderson  Steel 
and  Pile  Manufacturing  Company  also  erected  a 
building  in  1846  and  continued  operations  until 
the  approach  of  the  war,  about  which  time  Caspar 
Wever  died.  William  Loughridge  also  had  a  mar¬ 
ble  works  furnished  with  power  by  the  Weverlon 
Company.  William  Loughridge  was  the  inventor 
of  the  Air  Brakes  and  various  important  appli¬ 
ances.  The  discovery  of  the  application  of  air  to 
car  brakes  was  his  and  the  Westinghouse  is  simply 
an  improvement.  He  was  working  on  it  for  many 
years  and  a  notice  of  his  experiment  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1858.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Washington 
County  and  the  wife  of  Alexander  Neill  is  his 
daughter.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1890.  The 
great  scheme  of  Wever  finally  collapsed,  and  there 
is  nothing  now  left  but  a  number  of  stone  houses 
erected  for  the  mill  operatives,  many  of  them  in 
ruins,  and  also  some  other  ruins.  Weverton  is 
now  the  junction  point  of  the  Washington  County 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  with 
the  main  line.  In  1858  a  hill  had  been  introduc¬ 
ed  into  the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish 
a  National  Foundry.  Weverton  immediately  as¬ 
pired  to  be  the  seat  of  this  great  industry.  A 
public  meeting  was  Held  and  a  large  committee 
Was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Congress.  Nor  was 
Weverton  the  only  point  in  Washington  County 
which  was  thought  fit.  for  this  purpose.  Williams¬ 
port,  which  had  been  disappointed  in  so  many 
expectations,  had  seen  the  Federal  City  pass  her 
by,  had  failed  to  become  a  station  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  railroad  and  the  junction  point 
when  that  road  should  receive  the  west-bound 
travel  from  Philadelphia  and  the  whole  of  east¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  now  saw  its  opportunity;  Wil¬ 
liamsport  was  of  all  places  the  place  for  the 
National  Foundry.  It  was  accessible  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  at  the  same  time  inaccessible  to  an  invad¬ 
ing  army  and  it  was  believed* that  the  best  ore  in 
the  United  Stats  for  easting  great  guns  was  to 
be  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  A  large  meet- 
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ing  of  the  people  of  the  town  'and  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  was  held.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
setting  forth  all  these  advantages  and  calling  upon 
adjoining  counties  of  the  three  States  to  unite  m 
urging  the  claims  of  Williamsport.  A  little  later, 
after  it  was  supposed  that  the  passage  of  the 
bill  had  been  assured,  a  county  meeting  was  held 
in  Hagerstown,  which  urged  the  selection  of  some 
site  within  the  limits  of  Washington  County.  At¬ 
tention  was  also  directed  in  the  newspapers  to  the 
junction  of  Beaver  and  Antietam  Creeks,  at  a 
place  known  as  the  “Devil’s  Back  Bone.” 

In  June,  1847,  an  incident  occurred  which 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  and 
contributed  its  share  towards  bringing  on  the 
great  Civil  War.  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  about 
a  dozen  slaves  had  lied  from  their  masters  in 
Washington  County  and  taken  refuge  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Three  of  them  were  arrested  near  Ship- 
pensburg,  and  were  taken  to  Carlisle  and  commit¬ 
ted  to  jail.  The  owners  of  these  fugitives,  Coi. 
Hollingsworth  and  James  H.  Kennedy,  went  to 
Carlisle,  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus ,  and 
brought  them  before  Judge  Hepburn,  who  upon 
indentification  remanded  them  to  the  custody  of 
their  owners.  The  scenes  which  occurred  at  this 
hearing  were  described  to  the  author  by  Judge 
Hepburn  himself.  He  was  the  youngest  Judge 
who  ever  sat  on  the  bench  in  Pennsylvania.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hearing,  a  large  and  infuriated  crowd  of 
negroes  had  gathered  into  the  court  room  and 
immediately  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
Judge's  decision,  a  rush  was  made  upon  the  pris¬ 
oners  to  deliver  them.  Judge  Hepburn  descended 
from  the  bench  and  seizing  a  long  pole  from  the 
hands  of  a  by  slander,  called  upon  the  sheriff  to 
do  his  duty,  and  drove  the  mob  from  the  court 
room.  At  the  Court  House  door,  a  carriage  was 
waiting,  to  convey  the  prisoners  .away.  As  the 
party  reached  the  door  of  the  carriage,  a  furious 
onset  was  made  by  a  mob  of  negro  men  and  women, 
armed  with  paving  stones,  clubs  and  sticks.  In 
the  melee  the  captured  woman  and  girl  escaped, 
but  the  third  slave,  a  man,  was  hurried  into  the 
carriage  and  brought  hack  to  Maryland. 

Kennedy,  however,  had  fallen  under  a  success¬ 
ion  of  blows.  The  white  citizens  of  the  town 
stood  by  and  did  not  interfere.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  carried  to  bed,  and  his  principal  injury  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  in  the  knee,  but  on  the  25th  of  June,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
brought  on  by  the  treatment  he  had  undergone, 


and  expired  in  an  hour.  Whilst  suffering  in  Car¬ 
lisle  from  his  injuries,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  devotion  by  the 
people.  Nothing  which  could  contribute  to  his 
comfort  or  to  his  recovery  was  left  undone  and 
after  his  death,  as  his  body  was  borne  through  the 
streets  on  Hie  way  to  its  final  resting-place  m 
the  old  Presbjberian  Churchyard  in  Hagerstown, 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  long  procession  of  citi¬ 
zens,  who  moved  to  the  tolling  of  the  Church  bells 
of  the  town.  The  sidewalks  of  the  street  througn 
which  the  procession  passed  were  lined  with  citi¬ 
zens,  who  stood  with  uncovered  heads.  In  the 
afternoon  a  public  meeting  wras  held  in  Carlisle, 
and  resolutions  were  adopted,  characterizing  Mr. 
Kennedy's  death  as  a  public  and  private  calamity 
— “public,  because  a  citizen  had  been  lost  whose 
whole  life  was  an  ornament  and  whose  character 
was  a  valuable  example  of  a  good  man— the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  his  untimely  death 
was  in  some  measure,  connected  with  the  acts  of 
a  lawless  mob,  disgraceful  to  Carlisle,”  When 
the  unexpected  news  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  death 
readied  Hagerstown,  jrt  set  the  whole  town  in  a 
blaze  of  indignation.  Words  were  not  strong 
enough  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Per¬ 
sonal  affection  for  the  man  who  had  been  killed 
and  deep  indignation  against  the  State  which  by 
its  legislation  had  nullified  laws  of  Congress  and 
encouraged  such  scenes  of  violence  drove  'the 
people  almost  to  frenzy.  Public  meetings  were 
held  and  resolutions  setting  forth  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  grief  of  the  people  were  passed.  The  news¬ 
papers  of  Hagerstown,  and  especially  the  Torch 
Light  and  Herald  of  Freedom,  were  unmeasured 
in  their  denunciation  of  Pennsylvania  and  their 
threats  of  border  retribution.  The  language  used 
sounds  strange  indeed  now — more  as  if  the  time 
when  it  was  written  was  a  century  ago  than  not 
much  more  than  half  that  period.  The  Carlisle 
Herald  had  said  “our  citizens  generally  made  no 
interference.  The  evidence  that  the  slaves  were 
fugitives,  was  clear,  and  the  mass  of  our  citizens 
therefore  regarded  them  as  the  rightful  property 
of  their  owners.”  This  the  Hagerstown  Herald 
of  Freedom  declared  to  be  self  conviction.  “Sup¬ 
pose,”  argued  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  “'a  hundred 
of  their  horses  were  stolen  and  brought  to  Hagers¬ 
town,  and  suppose  the  owners  followed  and  proved 
their  property  and  wished  to  take  it  away,  but 
a  mob  arises,  in  the  light  of  day,  in  the  public 
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streets,  strikes  them  down  with  bludgeons  and 
stones  .and  wrests  from  them  their  property 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  mass  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  if  they  made  no  interference?”  The  next 
excitement  was  the  trial  of  the  rioters  in  Carlisle. 
Professor  MeClintock,  of  Dickinson  College,  was 
more  than  suspected  of  being  what  in  those  days 
was  considered  the  most  despicable  of  persons, 
an  Abolitionist.  Evidence  which  caused  his  ar¬ 
rest  of  inciting  the  riot  was  produced.  All  the 
Southern  students  of  the  College,  a  large  portion 
of  the  whole  number,  demanded  the  dismissal  of 
MeCliafot'k  from  the  faculty,  the  alternative  being 
their  own  immediate  withdrawal.  The  trial  for 
rioting  came  oil,  and  to  the  general  surprise,  Mc- 
Clmtock  was  acquitted  and  thirteen  negroes  con¬ 
victed.  Then  the  school-boys  were  appeased,  and 
MeClintock  began  to  talk  about  suing  the  Hagers¬ 
town  jiapers  for  libel.  But  he  probably  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  if  he  had  ventured  into  Hagerstown, 
his  reception  would  have  been  of  a  most  inhos¬ 
pitable  character.  Indeed,  the  Herald  of  Freedom 
in  response  to  a  demand  by  the  Pennsylvania 
papers  for  the  return  of  a  negro  girl  who  had 
been  cajoled  into  this  State  and  then,  sold,  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  girl  would  lie  returned  if  McClin- 
tock  was  sent  over  in  exchange.  In  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  in  January  1818,  Governor 
Pratt  referred  to  the  incident  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
death  and  the  refusal  to  gratify  his  requisition  by 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  upon  the  ground 
that  a  certain  law  passed  in  Maryland  for  the 
punishment  of  runaways  in  1838  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  The  whole  matter  came  up  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  an  animated  debate  took  place,  in 
which  the  late  Judge  French  related  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Kennedy’s  death  and  the  grievances 
of  citizens  of  Washington  County  and  Mr.  Clag- 
ett  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  calling  upon 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  repeal  the  ob¬ 
noxious  law  which  prevented  the  recapture  of 
fugitive  slaves. 

In  the  early  days  of  Washington  County 
there  were  but  few  negro  slaves.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  Germans  of  small 
means,  and  whilst  there  were  some  owners  of  large 
or  manorial  tracts  of  land  who  owned  many 
slaves,  the  aggregate  in  the  County  compared 
with  that  of  the  tidewater  counties  was  small. 
But  there  were  for  many  years  great  numbers  of 
“indentured”  Dutch  and  Irish  servants,  or  Re- 
demptioners,  as  they  were  called.  A  “Redemp¬ 


tion/er”  was  simply  an  assisted  immigrant;  a 
person  who  desired  to  emigrate  to  the  new  world, 
had  not  money  enough  to  pay  his  passage,  and 
agreed  to  serve  any  one  for  a  term  of  years  who 
would  pay  it  for  him.  This  result  was  obtained 
by  the  master  of  the  vessel  who,  upon  his  arrival 
in  America,  would  sell  his  passengers  at  public 
auction,  for  a  term  of  years.  The  law  protected 
the  purchaser,  and  the  Redemptioner  was  practic¬ 
ally  a  slave  for  a  time  and  could  be  sold  as  often 
as  successive  owners  should  see  tit.  As  late  as 
September,  1818,  we  find  an  advertisement  in  one 
of  the  Hagerstown  papers  of  German  Redemption- 
ers  for  sale,  “principally  young  people,  farmers 
and  tradesmen  of  every  kind.”  Indeed,  just  as 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  poets  and  men  of 
learning  were  held  in  bondage,  so  among  the  Re- 
denrptioners  were  men  of  education  and  attain¬ 
ments;  now  and  then  a  school  master  would  be 
offered  for  sale.  From  these  people  are  descended 
some  of  the  foremost  of  our  citizens;  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
the  son  of  a  Redemptioner.  Now  and  then  the 
unfortunate  immigrant  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  cruel  master,  and  advertisements  offering  re¬ 
ward  for  the  capture  of  runaway  indentured  ser¬ 
vants  were  not  infrequent;  advertisements  of  sales 
were  more  frequent  still.  For  instance  in  June, 
1799,  Edward  Drury  of  Sharpsburg,  advertises 
for  sale*in  the  Herald  the  time  of  an  indented 
Irish  servant  girl,  one  year  and  nine  months. 
But  gradually  the  indentured  servants  disappear¬ 
ed  from  the  County,  by  becoming  citizens  and 
their  places  were  filled  by  negro  slates.  As  wealth 
increased,  the  numbers  of  these  grew,  until  check¬ 
ed  by  the  growing  disposition  in  Pennsylvania  to 
nullify  the  fugitive  slave  laws  of  Congress,  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  people  across  the  bor¬ 
der  to  fugitives.  Then  slave  property  became 
too  precarious.  The  total  number  of  slaves  in  Lite 
County  decreased  from  2193  in  1800  to  2090 
in  1850.  But  Hagerstown  was  always  a  noted 
slave  market.  Fugitives  from  the  Southern  coun¬ 
ties  or  from  Virginia  would  pass  through  the 
County  on  their  way  to  Pennsylvania.  There 
were  many  “professional”  slave  catchers  who 
Would  capture  them  just  as  they  were  about  to 
jvaeh  the  promised  land  ;  and  indeed  the  free  soil 
of  Pennsylvania  was  often  invaded,  and  negroes 
caught  and  hurried  hack  across  the  line  before 
they  had  any .  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  laws 
of  that  State  lor  protection.  The  general  penalty 
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for  running  away  was  to  be  sold-  to  tlie  Cotton 
States,  and  the  buyers  came  to  Hagerstown  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  those  unfortunate  crea¬ 
tures  who  had  so  nearly,  as  they  supposed,  reached 
their  goal.  For  years  it  was  a  constant  cause 
of  complaint  that  the  jail  was  improperly  used 
to  imprison  negroes  until  their  owners  came  to 
claim  or  Sell  them.  In  1825,  the  Grand  Jury 
of  the  November  term,  in  its  report  to  the  Court, 
charged  that  the  jailor  had  been  using  the  jail  as 
a  repository  of  the  slave-trade;  that  he  caught 
slaves,  and  whilst  they  were  held  in  chains  in 
some  private  dungeon,  the  jailor  was  negotiating 
with  their  owners,  and  extorting  from  them  un¬ 
reasonably  high  prices.  The  jury  therefore  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  sheriff  should  discharge  his  jailor. 
In  1819,  .a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Legislature, 
signed  by  many  of  the  leading  people  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty,  asking  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  slave 
traffic  in  Hagerstown,  and  the  improper  use  of  the 
jail.  Growing  out  of  this  recapturing  runaway 
slaves,  a  case  was  tried  in  Huntingdon  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1821,  which  excited  intense 
interest  throughout  the  State.  It  was  the  test 
case  to  decide  under  some  recent  legislation,  wheth¬ 
er  Pennsylvania  would  continue  to  surrender 
fugitive  slaves  or  would  nullify  the  law's  of  Con¬ 
gress  upon  that  subject.  One  Peter  Case  was 
indicted  for  kidnapping  a  negro  man  named  Heze- 
kiah  Cooper,  and  lodging  him  in  the  Hagerstown 
jail.  The  penalty  under  this  indictment  was  a 
fine  of  $2,000  and  confinement  in  the  penitentiary 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years.  Coop¬ 
er  claimed  to  be  free.  But  at  the  trial,  Major 
Fdward  G.  Williams  and  Thomas  Kennedy  proved 
conclusively  that  the  negro  was  a  fugitive  slave, 
belonging  to  Major  Williams.  In  his  charge  to 
the  jury  the  Judge  said  that  it  was  not  their  duty 
to  decide  cases  upon  abstract  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  or  humanity,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  land.  Under  that  law,  the  owner  of 
the  slave  had  a  right  to  him  and  he  directed  the 
jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Slavery 
in  Washington  County  was  necessarily  of  a  mild 
character.  Any  harsh  treatment  upon  the  part 
■  of  a  master  resulted  in  a  flight  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  recovery  from  that  State,  with  many  of 
its  people  in  sympathy  with  the  fugitives,  was 
difficult.  Indeed,  slaves  were  generally  unprofit¬ 
able,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  a  somewhat 
unruly  class,  for  the  papers  are  filled  with  com¬ 
plaints  of  gatherings  of  noisy  crowds  of  negroes 


in  the  Market  House  and  elsewhere,  drinking, 
gambling  and  carousing,  pitching  cents,  playing 
cards  and  other  unlawful  games  in  stables.  The 
town  statute  books  were  full  of  ordinances  prohib¬ 
iting  these  gatherings,  but  apparently  there  was 
no  good  result.  The  only  thing  the  negroes  stood 
in  mortal  terror  of  was  being  sold  to  the  Cotton 
fields,  A  threat  of  such  a  sale  always  produced 
results.  One  unmanageable  negro  girl  about  20 
years  of  age,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Susan  Gray,  of 
Boonsboro’,  had  been  threatened  with  a  sale,  and 
seeing  some  visitors  come  to  the  house  whom  she 
mistook  for  negro  buyers,  she  deliberately  took 
an  axe  and  cut  off  her  left  hand  so  as  to  make 
herself  unmarketable.  A  man  confined  in  jail 
cut  off  four  of  his  fingers  to  prevent  the  sale, 
and  another  with  a  similar  motive  broke  his  skull 
with  a  stone. 

A  writer  in  the  Washington  Union  in  1847 
contended  that  the  change  of  destination  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  from  Pittsburg  to 
Wheeling  was  due  to  the  Kennedy  riot.  It  was 
customary  for  gentlemen  to  travel  with  body  ser¬ 
vants  and  no  one  would  desire  to  carry  them 
through  Pennsylvania,  for  fear  of  being  deprived 
of  them. 

The  condition  of  Hagerstown  and  its  streets 
began  again  to  attract  public  attention.  The 
streets  were  in  a  most  desperate  condition,  and 
money  was  required  to  mend  them.  Whenever 
money  was  needed  for  any  public  purposes,  whether 
to  build  a  church  or  make  streets,  a  lottery  was 
deemed  the  best  expedient  for  raising  it.  A  town 
meeting  was  accordingly  held  to  petition  the  Leg¬ 
islature  for  a  lottery  grant.  Chapter  198  of  the 
laws  of  1847  changed  the  name  of  the  town  from 
Elizabeth  Town  to  Hagerstown.  It  had  not  been 
known  as  Elizabethtown  for  many  years.  Every¬ 
one  called  it  Hagerstown  and  it  was  thought  best 
to  make  its  legal  name  conform  with  its  actual 
name.  In  the  case  of  Funkstown,  this  was  never 
done  and  to  this  day  the  legal  name  of  the  town 
is  “Jerusalem”  although  but  few  persons  know  it. 
In  writing  deeds,  lots  are  described  as  “lying  in 
the  town  of  Jerusalem,  commonly  called  Funks¬ 
town.”  Under  authority  of  the  act  of  1847,  North 
street  in  Hagerstown  was  opened  and  Locust  and 
Mulberry  streets  continued  northward  to  intersect 
it,  Potomac  street  went  off  into  the  Leitersburg 
road.  The  completion  of  the  turnpike  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line  was  celebrated  by  a  cotillion 
given  by  the  contractors,  Robert  Fowler  and  F. 
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K.  Zeigler.  But  the  turnpike  did  not  begin  im¬ 
mediately  at  the  northern  limits  of  the  town,  and 
between  the  two  was  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of 
road  in  the  County.  A  great  deal  of  heavy  wagon¬ 
ing  was  done  over  this  road  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  rich  section  of  the  County  lying  between 
Hagerstown  and  the  Pennsylvania  line.  A  wagon 
stuck  fast  in  the  tenacious  mire  in  the  road  be¬ 
tween  “Way-idc”  and  the  Reformed  Church  was 
no  uncommon  sight,  and  jack-screws  were  the 
only  appliances  by  which  it  could  be  lifted  from 
the  mud.  Since  the  building  of  the  railroads 
which  diverted  travel  from  the  Rational  pike, 
Hagerstown  had  made  no  progress.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  had  decreased  in  population.  In  1840 
there  were  3,900  inhabitants  and  in  18-19  the 
number  had  decreased  to  3,691.  Of  these,  600 
were  negroes — 211  slaves  and  389  free.  This  cen¬ 
sus  was  taken  by  Daniel  P.  Little,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  town  conunisisoners,  receiving  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars  for  the  service. 

But  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  not  entirely 
dead  in  the  town.  In  1817,  Edwin  Bell,  the 
editor  of  the  Torch  Light,  suggested  the  necessity 
of  a  public  hall.  Since  the  foundation  of  the 
town,  there  had  been  no  other  place  for  conven¬ 
tions  for  public  meetings  and  for  theatrical  per¬ 
formances  than  the  Court  Hall,  the  room  of  the 
Town  Council  in  the  town  hall  and  the  ball-rooms 
of  the  taverns.  Air.  Bell  pointed  out  the  necess¬ 
ity  for  a  commodious  room  to  be  used  for  such 
purposes.  The  project  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  people  and  the  sum  of  $3,500  the  amount 
deemed  necessary,  was  quickly  subscribed.  A  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  wTas  held  in  January,  1818,  of  which 
Isaac  Nesbit  was  chairman  and  Edwin  Bell  sec¬ 
retary.  The  proposed  lots  which  -were  suggested 
as  sites  for  the  hall  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  town  property  sixty  years  ago.  Four 
lot-  were  proposed.  That  of  George  I.  Harry, 
which  fronted  40  feet  on  Washington  street  was 
offered  for  $1300.  The  building  would  cost  $3,300 
in  addition.  The  estimated  rental  of  rooms  under 
the  hall  was  $250.  This  lot  was  finally  selected. 
The  second  lot  offered  was  owned  by  E.  M. 
Healey.  It  fronted  75  feet,  on  Jonathan  street, 
and  had  a  depth  of  -15  feet.  It  was  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Mealey's  residence  and  was 
offered  for  $600.  The  store-rooms  at  this  location, 
it  -was  estimated,  would  rent  for  $212.  The  third 
lot  was  that  of  Mrs.  Price,  fronting  54  feet  on 
Washington  street,  and  this  was  offered  at  $1000. 


The  other  property  was  that  of  Peter  Swartzwel- 
der,  fronting  80  feet  on  the  Square  and  extending 
]j#k  4#  feet  on  Washington  street.  This  was 
the  fine  old  residence  of  Gen.  Heister  which  is 
now  standing.  The  building  could  have  been 
made  suitable  by  an  expenditure  of  $2,000.  The 
price  asked  for  this  property  was  $4,000,  and  the 
store  rooms  under  the  hall  would  rent  for  $520  a 
year.  This  property,  at  the  first  meeting  of  stock¬ 
holders,  was  unanimously  selected,  but  for  some 
reason  it  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  Harry 
lot.  The  elaborate  ceremonies  used  in  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  a  building  which  was  to  cost  but 
a  little  over  $4,000  seems  absurd,  but  it  was  rel¬ 
atively  an  important  event.  The  building  was 
begun  by  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1 848.  by  the  Masons.  The  celebration  was 
in  charge  of  Col.  George  Schley,  who  was  assisted 
by  two  aids,  Matthew  S.  Barber  and  Dr.  William 
Ragan.  Judge  Daniel  Weisel  delivered  an  oration 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conrad  offered  a  prayer.  The 
long  procession  which  moved  is  the  site  of  the. 
proposed  building  and  which  stood  around  the 
corner-stone  to  listen  to  the  oration,  was  made 
up  of  bands  of  music,  several  military  companies, 
the  Temperance  Association,  Odd  Fellows,  Free 
Masons,  the  clergy  of  the  Town,  the  Mayor  and 
Town  Council,  officers  of  the  Lyceum  Companj7, 
laborers  and  contractors,  the  Literary  Association, 
the  Franklin  Debating  Society,  the  Beneficial  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Orphans’  Court,  the  representative  in 
Congress  and  the  delegates  to  the  Legislature,  the 
Hagerstown,  Bench  and  Bar,  teachers  and  children 
of  the  schools,  citizens  and  strangers.  The  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  the  property  was  $5,500,  the  stock 
$3,600  leaving  the  difference  a  debt  upon  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Matters  of  vastly  greater  importance  were 
occurring,  which  attracted  comparatively  but  little 
attention,  because  their  importance  was  not  un¬ 
derstood.  The  Legislature  in  1847  gave  a  charter 
to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  to  con¬ 
struct  a  telegraph  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling 
and  provide  for  an  office  in  Hagerstown.  But  it 
was  not  until  Saturday,  July  1,  1854,  that  the 
first  telegram  was  taken  from  the  old  fashioned 
registering  instrument  by  William  D.  Bell,  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  Torch  Light,  a  lad  in  H. 
P.  Augbinbaugh’s  store,  who  was  the  first  oper¬ 
ator.  There  was  then  a  local  telegraph  company, 
of  which  J.  Dixon  Roman  was  the  President,  and 
William  M.  Marshall,  M.  S.  Barber,  Peter 
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Swartzwelder,  Dr.  Howard  Kennedy  and  George 
W.  Smith,  were  directors.  In  November,  1849, 
while  the  telegraph  line  was  building,  Edward  M. 
Mealey  &  Co.,  who  ran  a  line  of  stages  between 
Hagerstown  and  Frederick,  extended  the  Adams 
Express  route  to  Hagerstown.  Mr.  Mealey’s  little 
son,  the  present  Edward  W.  Mealey,  was  the  first 
agent.  The  Adams  Express  Company  was  a  part¬ 
nership  concern.  Mr.  Mealey  was  one  of  Adams’ 
first  partners  and  became  owner  of  some  of  the 
stock.  Mr.  Mealey  and  Mr.  Adams  became  also 
strong  personal  friends,  and  the  intimacy  was 
kept  up  by  Edward  W.  Mealey  until  the  death  of 
Mr.  Adams. 

The  most  important  of  all  events  of  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing  was  the  establishment 
of  free  schools.  Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  rejection  by  the  people  of  the  County  of 
an  opportunity  for  public  education.  In  1847, 
the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  establishing  free 
•  schools  in  Washington  County.  Under  this  Act 
of  Assembly  the  County  Commissioners  were  em¬ 
powered  to  levy  one  cent  on  the  hundred  dollars 
for  the  support  of  the  schools,  to  supplement  the 
various  funds  which  came  ffom  the  State  for  this 
purpose.  The  schools  were  not  to  be  absolutely 
free;  each  pupil  had  to  pay  one  dollar  a  quarter 
for  tuition.  The  board  of  School  Commissioners 
was  to  consist  of  one  member  for  each  election 
district  of  the  County,  and  these  were  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  County  Commissioners.  They 
were  to  appoint  teachers,  prescribe  text-books, 
&c.  But  the  act  was  not  to  become  operative  un¬ 
til  ratified  by  the  people.  This  was  done,  but 
not  without  bitter  opposition.  It  was  urged  that 
a  man  had  no  more  right  to  look  to  the  public 
treasury  for  the  education  of  his  children  than 
for  their  food  and  clothing.  Of  the  nine  districts 
of  the  County,  Clearspring,  Hancock,  Cavetown 
and  Pleasant  Valley  declared  against  free  schools. 
But  the  measure  was  adopted  by  the  County  by  a 
vote  of  2,437  to  1,876.  There  were  in  the  boxes 
no  less  than  50?'  blank  votes.  Under  this  law  the 
first  Board  of  School  Commissioners  was  organized 
in  February,  1849  with  Andrew  Kershner,  Presi¬ 
dent,  William,  II.  Fitzhugh,  secretary,  and  Abram 
Strite,  Treasurer. 

During  all  these  occurrences,  political  matters 
received  their  share  of  the  public  attention.  The 
contest  for  Congress  in  1845  was  betwen  Jacob 
Snively  of  Hancock,  Whig,  and  Thomas  Perry, 
Democrat.  Snively  carried  Washington  County 


by  a  vote  of  2281  to  2271  for  Perrv  but  Perry 
was  elected  by  099.  The  next  Congressional  elec¬ 
tion,  that  of  1847,  was  much  more  animated.  J. 
Dixon  Roman  was  the  Whig  candidate,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Shriver,  of  Frederick  County,  was  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  The  election  of  Governor  and  Assembly 
occurred  in  the  same  year.  Wm.  T.  Goldsborough 
was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor,  and  he  was 
opposed  by  Philip  F.  Thomas.  It  was  charged 
by  the  Whigs  that  the  Democrats  were  in  favor 
of  repudiating  the  State  debt,  whilst  the  counter 
charge  was  that  the  Whigs  favored  a  property 
qualification.  The  Democrats  elected  Thomas 
but  the  Whigs  retained  the  Legislature.  The 
Whigs  also  elected  J.  Dixon  Roman  to  Congress. 
He  carried  Washington  County  by  150  majority. 
In  the  Whig  victory.  William  T.  Hamilton,  who 
had  been  nominated  for  the  House  of  Delegates 
although  he  led  his  ticket,  was  defeated  by  fifty 
votes. 

The  year  before  was  the  first  appearance  of 
this  remarkable  man  before  the  people.  He  had 
been  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1846,  when  he 
was  tw-enty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  immediately 
taken  position  there  in  favor  of  the  State’s  paying 
its  debts.  In  a  political  career  of  forty-two  years, 
he  became  not  only  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  County,  but  the  leading  public  man  in  the 
State.  The  Whigs  who  were  elected  to  the 
Legislature  in  that  year  were  Isaac  Motter,  Heze. 
Boteler,  Robert  Fowler,  George  L.  Zeigler  and 
James  Brays.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  on  the  ticket 
again  in  1848,  as  candidate  for  elector  favoring 
the  election  of  Cass  for  President.  According 
to  the  Whigs,  the  Democratic,  or  loco-foco,  as 
they  invariably  called  it,  motto  in  this  election 
was  the  three  C’s — Cass,  Cuba  and  California. 
The  following  year,  1849,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  nom¬ 
inated  for  Congress  against  General  Thos.  J.  Mc- 
Kaig.  The  contest  was  bitter  and  personal.  Joint 
discussions  took  place  and  the  main  question  under 
discussion  was  the  tariff.  Mr.  Hamilton  handled 
it  fearlessly,  and  although  in  age,  influence  and 
wealth  his  opponent  had  greatly  the  advantage  of 
him,  yet  he  more  than  held  his  own  and  met  Gen. 
McKaig  even  among  the  miners  of  the  coal  regions 
which  was  considered  then,  as  it  is  now,  the 
stronghold  of  protection.  Mr.  Hamilton  here 
gained  that  accurate  and  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  this  subject  which  gave  him  the  reputation  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  life  of  being  the  best 
informed  man  upon  the  tariff  in  the  State.  The 
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Herald  of  Freedom  in  this  campaign  pronounced 
Hamilton  the  most  ultra  and  uncompromising 
loco-foco  in  the  United  States.  His  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  stump  was  striking.  He  was 
lean  and  wiry,  with  hair  an  inch  or  two  in 
length  standing  straight  out  upon  his  head.  In 
his  manner  he  was  earnest  and  vehement,  with  a 
loud  voice,  which  he  had  under  imperfect  control. 
General  Melvaig  was  accused  of  being  an  aristo¬ 
crat — a  charge  most  fatal  to  a  politician  in  those 
days,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  meet.  The 
election  was  a  great  victory  for  Hamilton.  He 
reversed  the  large  Whig  majority  of  the  previous 
year,  and  carried  Washington  Comity  by  a  vote  of 
2653  to  2556.  In  Allegany  he  had  a  majority  of 
38  and  McKaig  carried  Frederick  by  19  voles, 
To  aid  the  Democratic  party  in  these  contestis 
“The  Democracy”  was  estahlishetd  in  18  id,  by 
George  W.  Post,  who  had  been  the  editor  of  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  a  paper  which  had  given 
warm  support  to  the  nineteen  “recusant”  elecLors 
in  1836.  In  1848  Dr.  Thomas  Schnefely  founded 
“The  Pledge,”  a  temperance  paper.  After  a 
short  editorship  he  was  succeeded  by  Heard  and 
Drury. 

In  April,  1841,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
citizens  of  Hagerstown  died.  John  Kennedy  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Scotch-Irish  stock,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  so  large  a  number  of  the  best  Aitietican 
citizens.  He  was  born  in  Londonderry  June  13, 
1161,  and  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years.  Fie  first  settled  in  Hew  Castle,  Delaware, 
and  taught  school.  Then  he  came  to  Hagerstown, 
and  found  a  friend  in  James  Ferguson,  oive  of 
the  leading  merchants  of  the  place,  who  gave  him 
employment  as  clerk  in  his  store.  Plis  brother 
Hugh  then  came  over  from  Ireland,  and  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Ferguson  for  a  time,  the 
two  Ivennedys,  with  Richard  Ragan  sitecurded  (heir 
employer  in  business.  Later,  after  the  death  of 
his  parents,  James  Kennedy  also  came  over  and 
engaged  in  farming  on  a  farm  near  Greencusile. 
After  the  partnership  with  Richard  Ragan  termi¬ 
nated,  the  firm  was  John  and  Hugh  Kennedy. 
They  transacted  an  enormous  business,  extending 
over  the  whole  County. and  as  far  West  as  the  set¬ 
tlements  reached.  John  Kennedy  married  Mary 
Wagoner,  the  daughter  of  John  Wagoner,  a  farm¬ 
er  who  lived  between  Hagerstown  and  Funkstnwn. 
The  couple  had  four  children:  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Price,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Price,  lawyer;  Louisa 
M„  wife  of  J.  Dixon  Roman  ;  John  \\\,  who  mar¬ 


ried  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Wm.  McPherson  of  Fred¬ 
erick  County;  and  James  Hugh  who  married  a 
(laughter  of  Col.  Jacob  Hollingsworth,  and  who 
was  killed  in  the  Carlisle  riot. 

John  Kennedy  and  Hugh  Kennedy  were 
among  the  founders  of  the  old  Presbyterian 
Church  on  South  Potomac  street,  and  John  was  a 
ruling  elder  during  most  of  his  life.  Both  were 
Presbyterians  after  the  strictest  manner — uncom¬ 
promising  Calvinists  in  doctrine,  and  believers  in 
the  utmost  simplicity  of  worship.  They  had  no 
liking  for  Conventional  Church  architecture,  and 
in  building  the  Hagerstown  church,  the  chimney 
Was  made  so  conspicuous  that  it  was  known 
among  the  ungodly  as  “John  Kennedy’s  church 
with  the  chimney.”  In  this  church,  John  Ken¬ 
nedy  worshipped  Sunday  after  Sunday.  The 
tuning  fork  was  the  one  musical  instrument 
permitted  in  the  church.  It  is  related  that 
once  during  a  protracted  illness,  in  his  later  years, 
Hugh  Kennedy’s  absence  was  taken  advantage  of 
to  use  a  flute.  The  old  gentleman,  coming  in 
(hiring  service  and  while  the  singing  was  going 
on,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  possession  of  the 
flute  and  throw  it  with  indignant  scorn  out  of 
the  window.  Hugh  Kennedv  died  unmarried  in 
1K35. 

The  ftrsf  Presbyterian  minister  to  officiate  in 
Washington  County  was  the  Rev.  William  Wil¬ 
liams.  who  has  already  been  mentioned.  He 
was  sent  out  by  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  to  the  colony  of  Virginia,  but  being 
driven  thence  by  the  law  against  dissenters,  he 
settled  at  Welsh  Run.  Between  1774  and  1817, 
the  Re\.  Thomas  McPherrin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cald¬ 
well  and  the  Rev.  John  Lind  ministered  in  and 
around  Hagerstown.  In  1817.  the  old  church  on 
Smitl}  Potomac  street  was  completed,  and  John 
Kennedy,  Joseph  Gabby,  Robert  Douglas  and  John 
ItuberfwHl  were  ordained  '  ruling  elders.  During 
the  paslorafe  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Wuiknop,  there 
Was  a  division  in  the  congregation,  the  seceding 
portion  electing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Love,  pastor.  He 
held  services  in  the  Court  House  for  a  time. 
Later,  while  the  Rev.  John  F.  .McLaren  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church,  lie  and  Mr.  Love  both  resigned, 
and  the  severed  congregation  was  united.  This 
Mr.  McLaren  was  the  father  of  the  late  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Chicago. 

In  1861,  Victor  Thompson  died  and  left  to 
the  church  the  Bum  of  $5,000.  A  portion  of  it  was 
used  to  put  fhe  iron  ten.ee  in  front  of  the  church 
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and  the  remainder  was  invested  and  subsequently 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  church  on 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Prospect  streets. 
Hugh  Kennedy  devised  to  the  congregation  the 
handsome  house  opposite  the  church  for  a  par¬ 
sonage,  to  be  so  used  as  long  as  the  congregation 
continued  to  use  exclusively  in  public  worship 
Watts’  Version  of  the  Psalms.  In  1852,  while 
Mr.  Dunlap  was  pastor,  by  a  vote  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  it  was  decided  to  forfeit  this  property  and  to 
gain  the  privilege  of  singing  other  hymns  and 
psalms.  •  The  house  -went  to  Hugh  Kennedy’s 
heirs-at-law  and  by  them  it  was  sold  to  the  church. 
The  Presbyterians  held  their  last  service  in  the 
old  building,  a  building  in  which  Andrew  Jackson 
and  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  former 
times  had  worshipped,  on  December  18,  1875.  It 
was  sold  in  1878  to  the  Christian  Church  which 
now  owns  it.  The  beautiful  stone  church  on 
Washington  and  Prospect  streets  was  dedicated  on 
Christmas  day,  1875.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Smith  of  Balti¬ 
more. 

The  record  of  crimes  about  this  time  in¬ 
cludes  that  of  Alex.  Redman,  who  lived  on  the 
Mercersburg  road  three  miles  from  Hagerstown. 
In  1818,  this  wretched  man  took  his  little  son, 
his  favorite  child  to  a  thicket  and  cut  its  throat 
and  then  returning  to  the  house  told  his  wife 
that  he  had  committed  the  crime  to  prevent  the 
child  from  coming  to  want.  He  then  in  her 
presence  cut  his  own  throat. 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Dellinger  was  shot  from  his 
horse  in  Waynesville,  Mo.,  in  1818,  by  a  man 
named  Horrell.  He  was  a  son  of  Henry  Dellinger 
of  Washington  County,  and  had  studied  with 
Doctors  Smith  arid  Van  Lear  of  Williamsport. 
In  consequence  of  an  injury  one  of  his  legs  was 
amputated,  and  for  that  reason  he  abandoned  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  went  to  Ohio,  where  he 
studied  law  with  Thomas  Ewing,  and  afterwards 
in  Hagerstown  with  Alexander  Neill,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  Law  Department  of  Dickinson  Col¬ 
lege.  He  then  went  to  Cole  County,  Mo.,  and 
returned  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 

*  A  trial  which  attracted  great  attention  in 
this  county  was  that  of  Jesse  D.  E.  Quantrell 
which  took  place  in  Cumberland  in  the  spring 
of  1819.  This  noted  criminal  was  the  son  of 
brave  Captain  Quantrell,  who  had  led  a  company 
from  Washing-ton  County  to  fight  the  British  in 
1812.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  handsome  per¬ 


son  and  prepossing  manners.  His  first  public 
exploit  was  a  desperate  election  fight  in  the 
Square  in  Hagerstown  with  a  man  named  Rus¬ 
sell,  whom  he  stabbed  and  nearly  killed.  He 
married  Miss  Lane  of  'Hagerstown  and  went  to 
live  in  Williamsport.  In  a  short  time  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  sent  to  jail  upon  a  charge  of  obtaining 
the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  laws  through  perjury. 
His  wife  followed  him  to  jail,  and  there  remained 
six  months  until  his  trial,  when  he  was  acquitted. 
He  then  went  West  and  committed  a  number  of 
forgeries,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  in  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati.  In  both  in¬ 
stances  he  was  released,  through  the  exertions  of 
his  faithful  wife  whom  he  had  shamefully  abused 
in  the  meantime.  Coming  east,  he  was  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  in  one  of  the  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  for  three  years  for  forgery.  Then 
the  patience  of  his  wife  gave  out  and  she  listened 
to  the  advice  of  her  friends  and  got  a  divorce. 
When  Quantrell’s  term  was  out  he  married  another 
woman,  committed  another  forgery  and  was  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  for  seven 
years.  During  this  time  he  began  sending  threat¬ 
ening  letters  to  Mr.  Samuel  L.  King,  his  brother- 
in-law,  declaring  that  if  his  wife  re-married  he 
would  Mil  her.  She  did  marry  Mr.  A.  Cowton, 
a  tavern  keeper  in  Cumberland,  and  there  the 
couple  lived  honored  and  respected.  In  1819, 
Quantrell’s  term  in  prison  having  expired,  he 
came  to  Cumberland  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Cowton  made  a  violent  assault  upon  Mrs.  Cowton, 
whom  he  threw  to  the  floor,  and  would  have  killed 
her,  but  the  pistol  missed  fire.  Whilst  he  was 
preparing  to  accomplish  the  murder  with  a  knife, 
the  unfortunate  woman  was  rescued  from  her  peril 
by  a  number  of  men  who  broke  into  the  room, 
of  which  Quantrell  had  locked  the  door.  For 
this  offence  he  was  sent  to  the  county  jail  for 
five  years  and  fined  five  hundred  dollars.  After 
serving  a  half  of  his  term,  he  was  pardoned  and 
began  a  career  of  crime  which  only  ended  with 
the  Civil  War  in  which  he,  engaged  as  a  bush¬ 
whacker.  It  is  said  that  he  married  no  less  than 
six  respectable  woriien  during  this  time — all  liv¬ 
ing  at  once. 

.But  the  most  curious  crime  was  one  which  is 
mentioned  by  Dickens  in  his  American  Notes. 
One  of  two  curious  cases  he  mentions  having  en¬ 
countered  in  the  Maryland  penitentiary  “was  that 
of  a  man  who  once  went  to  a  certain  distiller’s 
and  stole  a  copper  measure  containing  a  quantity 
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of  liquor.  He  was  pursued  and  taken  with  the 
property  in  his  possession  and  was  sentenced  to 
two  years  imprisonment.  On  coming  out  of  jail 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  went  back  to 
the  same  distiller's  and  stole  the  same  copper 
measure,  containing  the  same  quantity  of  liquor. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  man  wished  to  return  to  prison;  indeed  every¬ 
thing  but  the  commission  of  the  offence,  made 
directly  against  that  assumption.  There  are  only 
two  ways  of  accounting  for  this  extraordinary 
proceeding.  One  is,  that  after  undergoing  so 
much  for  this  copper  measure,  he  conceived  he 
had  established  a  sort  of  claim  and  right  to  it. 
The  other  that,  by  dint  of  long  tli inking  about  it 
had  become  a  monomania  with  him,  and  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  fascination  which  he  found  it  impossible 
to  resist ;  swelling  from  an  Earthly  Copper  Gallon 
into  an  Ethereal  Gallon  Yat.”  This  man  was 
named  Miller,  and  the  distillery  from  which  he 
stole  the  measure  was  that  of  Joseph  Gabby  in 
Washington  County.  Nor  did  the  matter  end 
here,  for  after  Miller  had  sersd  his  second  term 
of  two  years,  he  stole  the  measure  containing  whis¬ 
key  the  third  time.  This  time  the  grand  jury 
declined  to  indict  him — deeming  the  man  insane. 
This  was  in  March  1849. 

About  this  time  the  people  of  the  County 
were  much  engaged  in  improvements  in  their 
methods  of  farming.  In  1848  Samuel  II.  Little 
of  Hagerstown  invented  a  grain  separator  which 
he  claimed  could  thresh  and  clean  ready'  for  the 
mill,  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day. 
The  first  one  he  made  was  for  Henry  Petre  and 
this  was,  1  believe,  the  first  af  tempt  in  the  County 
to  thresh  and  clean  grain  in  a  single  operation. 
Between  1847  and  1849,  Grain  Drills  or  “Drillers” 
came  into  use  in  the  County.  The  first  were  made 
in  Hagerstown  by  Watkins  and  Heyser,  who  sold 
them  at  $60  each.  The  first  to  use  this  machine, 
which  is  now  as  necessary  on  a  Washington  County 
farm  as  a  plow,  and  among  the  first  to  use  and 
urge  his  neighbors  to  use  bone  fertilizer  on  wheat, 
was  Dr.  Thomas  Maddox  of  the  Tilghmanton  Dis¬ 
trict.  This  distinguished  agriculturist  descended 
from  a  sister  of  Thomas  Notely,  a  Proprietary 
Governor  of  Maryland;  he  was  bom  in  St.  Mary's 
County  in  1810.  He  practised  medicine  in  Louis¬ 
ville  i'or  some  years,  but  in  1845  returned  to 
Ht.  Mary’s.  He  married  Mary  Priscilla  Claggett 
of  Frederick  County,  granddaughter  of  Bishop 
Thomas  John  Claggett,  of  Maryland.  In  1848, 


he  bought  a  portion  of  the  Tilghman  estate  and 
became  a  citizen  of  Washington  County.  From 
that  time  until  his  death,  in  March,  1887,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  farmers  in  the 
County,  ready  to  experiment  in  new  methods  and 
appliances  in  agriculture  and  bringing  to  his 
fa  write  pursuit  deep  thought  and  profound  study. 
It  is  probable  that  no  man  in  the  County  ever 
did  more  to  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  to  increase  the  yield  of  lands  than  he.  Later, 
Governor  William  T.  Hamilton  became  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  farmer  and  did  much  in  the  same  interest. 
In  1858  Dr.  Higgins,  the  State  Chemist,  was  in 
Washington  County,  and  after  analysing  the  soil 
in  various  places,  recommended  the  use  of  bone 
rather  than  lime.  Dr.  Maddox  at  this  time  used 
300  pounds  of  bone,  70  pounds  of  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  a  bushel  of  salt  to  the  acre.  At  this  time  it 
is  believed  that  the  use  of  phosophates  on  wheat  is 
not  only  necessary  to  promote  growth,  but  to  make 
it  ripen  early.  But  in  1848,  when  only  a  very 
few  persons  used  it,  the  harvest  began  early  in 
J  une  and  by  the  twenty-first  of  the  month  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  crop  had  been  harvested.  The  gen¬ 
eral  interest  in  agriculture  found  expression  in 
1848  in  a  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  Court 
House  in  November,  to  form  an  agricultural  so¬ 
ciety.  Over  this  meeting  Jacob  Hollingsworth 
presided.  In  January  following,  an  organization 
was  effected  by  the  election  of  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  :  President,  Thomas  Keller ;  Secretaries, 
George  French  and  Col.  William  H.  Fitzhugh; 
Treasurer,  John  Van  Lear. 

In  1853  John  W.  Breathed  cut  his  crop  with 
one  of  Hussey’s  reapers.  Although  the  McCor¬ 
mick’s  reapers  w#S:  at  this  time  common  in  the 
West,  this  machine  was  a  curiosity  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County.  It  was  boasted  that  it  cut  cleaner 
than  cradles,  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  in  a  da}’,  and 
required  eight  or  ten  hands  to  attend  it.  The 
shipment  of  agricultural  and  other  products  by 
canal  to  Georgetown  had  assumed  large  propor¬ 
tions.  During  the  boating  season  of  1848,  the 
shippers  of  Williamsport  forwarded  to  Georgetown 
61,390  barrels  of  flour,  3,158  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,000  bushels  of  corn,  1,057  barrels  of  whiskey  be¬ 
sides  immense  quantities  of  lime,  hoop  poles  and 
lumber.  The  up  freight  consisted  principally  of 
salt  and  fish. 

Late  in  1848,  reports  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  began  to  reach  Hagerstown  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  excitement  ran  high. 
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Stories  of  fortunes  made  by  a  turn  of  a  hand,  or 
by  the  finding  of  a  nugget  created  a  general  desire 
among  young  men  of  adventurous  spirits  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  that  golden  land.  We  must  not 
underrate  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
“Forty  N  biers."  Now  we  can  get  into  a  Pullman 
car  on  Monday  morning,  and  after  a  pleasant  trip 
of  four  days,  enjoying  on  the  road  all  the  luxuries 
that  comfortable  beds,  handsome  parlor  cars,  de¬ 
lightful  meals  and  a  varied  scenery  can  furnish, 
land  in  San  Francisco,  a  city  as  highly  civilized 
as  New  York.  In  1849  the  conditions  were  vastly 
different.  The  shortest  route  to  the  Golden  Gate 
was  five  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  the  longest 
and  most  common  seventeen  thousand,  and  the 
price  of  a  first  class  ticket  by  either  route  was 
$320.  If  the  former  route  was  selected  by  the 
“Argounauts”  the  time  of  the  journey  was  from 
two  to  four  months  and  in  addition  to  the  fatigue 
of  a  journey  upon  horseback  across  Mexico  to  the 
Pacific,  or  a  ride  upon  a  mule  across  the  Isthmus, 
they  had  to  encounter  the  dangers  from  organized 
bands  of  brigands  in  that  then  lawless  country. 
By  the  longer  route,  the  estimated  time  in  which 
to  make  the  journey  was  six  months,  and  it  might 
last  much  longer.  Added  to  the  tedium  of  so 
prodigious  a  journey  were  the  perils  of  doubling 
Cape  Horn  in  a  sailing  vessel.  But  the  worst 
awaited  the  seeker  for  gold  when  he  arrived  in  the 
new  country.  The  Government  was  provisional, 
and  among  the  people  to  be  governed  were  the 
most  lawless  from  many  lands.  But  two  years 
before,  California  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
Aboriginal  Indian  and  the  sleepy  Spaniard,  living 
in  adobe  huts  and  not  dreaming  of  the  wealth 
which  the  surface  of  the  earth  took  no  pains  to 
conceal.  The  Forty  Niner  who  landed  at  San 
Francisco  from  the  vessel  which  could  not  reach 
the  shore  over  the  mud  flats,  beheld  a  scene  to  be 
witnessed  no  where  else  upon  the  whole  earth. 
Here  was  a  settlement  composed  of  hastily  built 
houses,  some  of  brick,  some  wooden  shanties,  some 
of  sheet  iron,  and  many  tents,  jumbled  together  in 
amazing  confusion.  Inhabiting  these  dwellings, 
or  sleeping  at  night  on  the  lee  side  of  them,  was 
a  motley  assemblage  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men — the  lawyer,  the  college-graduate,  the  soldier, 
the  miner,  the  trapper,  and  all  carried  away  by 
the  craze  of'  speculation  and  gambling.  Some 
of  the  brightest  men  of  the  country  were  there, 
and  some  of  the  most  reckless  and  daring.  Among 
them  human  life  had  but  little  value,  and  gold 


was  only  valued  for  its  use  in  gambling  and  spec¬ 
ulating.  Great  sums  would  change  hands  in  trans¬ 
actions  which  seemed  frenzy.  In  the  midst  of  the 
town  was  a  large  clap  board  structure  of  the 
rudest  and  most  temporary  character.  This  was 
the  gambling  house,  and  in  it  was  collected  day 
and  night  a  throng  in  the  wildest  state  of  excite¬ 
ment,  drinking  bad  whiskey  and  winning  or  losing 
upon  the  turn  of  a  card,  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  gold  dust  which  would  be  piled  upon  the  table 
with  scales  to  weigh  it  out.  The  new  arrival  had 
to  take  without  delay  some  steps  to  replenish  his 
store  of  funds,  for  the  hard  earned  money  which 
he  brought  from  the  east  was  quickly  exhausted 
by  the  prices  he  had  to  pay — fpE  dollars  for  a 
breakfast,  four  dollars  for  a  shave,  fifty  dollars 
for  a  pair  of  boots  or  sixty  dollars  •  for 
a  pair  of  gum  boots  which  the  deep  mud  of  the 
streets  rendered  absolutely  necessary — these  were 
sample  prices.  Some  bold  adventurers  from  Wash¬ 
ington  County  took  the  overland  route  by  Inde¬ 
pendence  for  the  golden  land,  and  tramped  three 
thousand  miles  across  the  continent  through  the 
unsettled  plains  and  the  trackless  defiles  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

In  March,  1849,  a  party  of  thirty  of  these 
gold  seekers  left  Shepherdstown,  and  with  them 
was  J.  McClelland  Miller,  of  Boonsboro.  A  few 
days  later,  George  E.  Stonebraker,  Silas  S,  Rohrer 
and  Pembroke  B.  Showman,  of  Pleasant  Valley, 
accompanied  a  large  party  from  Charlestown,  Va., 
on  the  overland  route.  Col.  J.  C.  Fremont  was 
all  this  time  exploring  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  his  party  was  Henry 
Rohrer,  of  Washington  County.  He,  with  nine 
others,  was  lost  in  the  snow  in  the  mountains 
and  perished.  John  Freaner  and  the  Baechtels — • 
the  latter  members  of  the  Baltimore  and  Frederick 
Mining  and  Trading  Company,  left  Baltimore  on 
the  Schooner  “Creole”  in  May.  This  party  was 
well  equipped  with  mills,  machinery,  tents  and 
other  appliances.  But  the  first  to  depart  in  1849 
was  Edwin  Bell,  the  young  editor  of  the  Torch 
Light.  He  took  leave  of  his  friends  and  left  Ha¬ 
gerstown  Jan.  17.  Edwin  Bell  was  born  in  Ha¬ 
gerstown  December  24,  1819.  He  had  studied 
law  with  William  Price,  and  had  entered  the  bar. 
But  since  1841,  he  had  also  been  engaged  in  the 
office  of  the  Torch  Light.  In  that  year,  he  be¬ 
came  associated  with  his  father  as  editor  and 
after  his  death  succeeded  him.  When  he  left  for 
California,  his  brother-in-law,  William  Motter, 
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afterwards  Judge,  conducted  the  paper  until  it 
war-  sold  by  Mrs.  Bell,  who  owned  it,  to  Mittag 
and  Sneary,  in  August,  1851. 

Mr.  Bell  went,  to  Baltimore  and  engaged 
passage  on  the  ship  “Nylon.”  Finding  that  this 
vessel  was  not  to  sail  until  the  third  of  February, 
he  spent  the  intervening  time  in  Washington, 
where  he  met  with  the  representative  in  Congress 
from  this  district.  James  Dixon  Roman,  and  ob¬ 
tained  letters  of  introduction  from  Gales  and 
Beaton  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
and  Col.  Albert.  Chief  of  the  Topographical  Bu¬ 
reau,  to  Col.  Mason  the  Military  Governor  of 
California.  Col*.  Thomas  H.  Benton  gave  him  a 
letter  to  his  son-in-law.  General  John  C.  Fremont, 
then  the  most  important  personage  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  together  with  Gen.  Fremont’s  account  of 
his  explorations.  When  ilM  ship  “Nylon”  weighed 
anchor  off  Fell’s  Point  there  was  a  great  concourse 
of  people  to  see  her  off  and  the  last  face  Mr. 
Bell  recognized  was  that  of  John  Freaner,  and  it 
Was  John  Freaner  who  greeted  him  upon  landing 
at  Ban  Francisco.  He  had  suddenly  determined 
to  go  after  Mr.  Bell's  departure  and  taking  the 
shorter  route  arrived  before  him.  The  Xylon 
put  in  at  Rio  Jeneiro,  and  here  charges  were 
made  by  some  of  the  passengers  against  the  cap¬ 
tain.  The  IT.  S.  consul  undertook  to  try  him  and 
after  a  long  trial  he  was  removed  and  the  vessel 
put  in  charge  of  another  captain.  During  the 
progreswpf  tile  investigation  the  passengers  amused 
themselves  in  the  city  and  some  of  them  indulged 
in  pranks  which  would  have  subjected  them  to 
serious  penalties  hut  for  the  leniency  of  Dom 
Pedro  who  treated  them  with  marked  politeness 
and  consideration. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Valparaiso,  and  on  the 
14th  of  September  the  Nylon  passed  through  the 
“Golden  Gate.”  In  California,  Mr.  Bell  first  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  There  was  a  little 
log  school-house  which  was  used  as  a  Court  House, 
and  in  it  cases  of  great  magnitude,  involving  im¬ 
mense  sums  Of:  money,  were  tried.  It  was  not 
long,  howover,  before  lie  drifted  hack  into  journ¬ 
alism.  He  first  took  a  position  as  reporter  for  the 
San  Francisco  Daily  Herald,  published  by  John 
Nugent,  then  as  city  editor  of  the  same  paper. 
Tie  resigned  this  place  to  become  associated  with 
B.  F.  Washington  and  Jos.  E.  Lawrence',  as  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Placer,  Times 
and  Transcript,  of  which  paper  Mr.  Bell  was  the 
managing  editor.  After  awhile  he  retired  from 


this  position  to  take  the  general  editorship  of  the 
Sacramento  Daily  Union.  In  his  work,  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  all  kinds  of 
jobbery  and  corruption  in  the  Legislature  and  by 
his  active  and  fearless  campaign  against  the  Vig- 
ilence  Committee  party.  In  taking  this  stand, 
he  did  admirable  service  to  the  State,  and  gained 
for  himself  a  high  reputation  for  purity  and 
bravery. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Bell  left  California  and  return¬ 
ed  to  the  east  across  Mexico.  He  then  went  to 
St.  Louis,  as  eastern  correspondent  of  the  Alta 
California  and  the  Sacramento  Union.  At  that 
time,  the  telegraph  line  was  extending  westward 
from  St.  Louis  and  eastward  from  San  Francisco, 
and  Secretary  Floyd  had  established  the  pony  ex¬ 
press  to  transmit  news  and  letters  through  the 
intervening  space.  The  news  from  Europe  came 
by  steamer  to  Cape  Race,  from  which  point  the 
agent  of  the  Associated  Press  sent  it  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  Bell  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  J.  C.  StebMns,  the  superintendent  of  the  Tel¬ 
egraph  Company,  and  from  him  obtained  the 
monopoly  of  the  news  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  About 
this  time,  in  April  I860,  the  fight  between  Heenan, 
"the  Bcnecia  Boy”  and  Sayers,  the  English  cham¬ 
pion,  took  place  in  England,  and  the  news  of  this 
encounjes  was  awaited  with  the  most  intense  inter¬ 
est  and  excitement,  stimulated  of  course  by  reck- 
teg,  betting  upon  the  result.  The  steamer  “Van¬ 
derbilt.”  which  brought  the  news,  made  a  remark¬ 
ably  quick  voyage,  and  Mr.  Stebbins  procured  for 
51  r.  Bell  the  press  account  of  the  fight.  This  was 
telegraphed  from  St.  Louis  to  the  end  of  the  line: 
Just  as  the  report  was  about  half  taken  down  by 
the  operator,  he  telegraphed  back  to  Mr.  Bell  that 
the  pony  express  was  ready  to  start.  The  order 
came  back  to  detain  the  messenger  with  oysters  at 
Mr.  Bell’s  expense.  This  was  done  and  when  the 
Vnimi  and  the  Alla  California  published  the  news 
it  was  deemed  impossible  to  have  received  it  in  so 
short  a  time.  Days  afterwards,  when  the  account 
was  confirmed  there  was  a  great  triumph  for  the 
two  papers.  In  1867,  Mr.  Bell  purchased  a  third 
interest  in  the  Hagerstown  Mail,  and  was  until 
lifi  one  of  the  editors  of  that  paper,  making  it 
a  paper  of  high  standing  and  great  influence  in 
the  State.  It  was  mainly  through  his  influence 
that  the  AYestorju  Maryland  railroad  was  extended 
to  Hagerstown  at  the  time  it  was,  and  the  same 
influence  has  always  been  exerted  in  the  cause  of 
good  government  and  proper  enterprises. 
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For  many  years,  an  old  soldier  of  1776  came 
down  to  Hagerstown  from  his  home  in  South 
Mountain  once  a  month  to  draw  his  pension.  This 
was  old  John  Barnheiser,  who  died  in  Quincy, 
in  June  1849,  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  six 
years — probably  the  very  last  of  the  men  of  ’76. 
Martin  Reckon  attained  to  an  even  greater  age. 
He  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  lived  a  solitary 
life  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  near  Clearspring; 
he  died  in  December,  1857,  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  six  years  and  eleven  months.  He 
boasted  that  he  had  voted  at  every  Presidential 
election  from  Washington  to  Buchanan  inclusive. 
In  1855,  Joseph  Keenan  died  at  the  Alms  House 
at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  six  years.  He  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  March,  1749. 

The  first  steps  to  establish, a  Lutheran  Female 
Seminary  were  taken  in  the  Maryland  Synod  in 
1849.  The  building  was  completed  in  1853,  and 
the  first  class  graduated  in  1857,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Baughman  being  the  Principal.  In  1865,  the 
property  was  purchased  by  Charles  W.  Hum- 
richouse,  who  sold  it  to  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Keedy  m 
1875.  It  is  now  successfully  conducted,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  being  generally  large. 

The  building  of  the  Franklin  railroad  to 
Hagerstown  gave  considerable  concern  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Baltimore.  As  soon  as  the  cars  were  run¬ 
ning  between  Chambersburg  and  Philadelphia,  the 
Baltimore  papers  began  to  complain  that  the 
trade  from  the  West  was  diverted  to  Philadelphia. 
Passengers  from  the  West,  when  they  reached 
Hagerstown  left  the  National  road  and  went  to 
Chambersburg  and  thence  to  Philadelphia  where 
the  merchants  bought  their  goods.  Then  at  the 
same  time  the  canal  had  been  opened  to  Hancock 
and  there  the  products  of  the  West,  which  had 
theretofore  gone  to  Baltimore,  were  loaded  on 
boats  and  found  a  market  at  Georgetown.  In 
the  same  manner  almost  the  entire  trade  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  along  with  that  of  Franklin  and 
Cumberland  Counties  left  Baltimore,  and  now 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  half  century  has  not 
been  fully  restored.  This  diversion  of  trade  from 
Baltimore  in  1839  gave  infinite  satisfaction  to  the 
people  of  Washington  County.  The  violation  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  which 
was  considered  identical  with  the  city,  of  its  con¬ 
tract  to  build  its  road  through  Hagerstown,  and 
the  remission  by  the.  Legislature  of  the  penalty  of 
one  million  of  dollars  which  the  Company  agreed 
to  forfeit  to  the  County  should  the  contract  be 


violated,  had  exasperated  the  people  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County  to  the  last  degree.  It  looked  to  them 
like  a  piece  of  deliberate  chicanery,  to  obtain  the 
votes  of  the  Washington  County  delegation  in  the 
Legislature,  necessary  for  the  passage  of  the  bill 
authorizing  the  State  to  subscribe  a  large  sum  to 
the  road,  and  then  to  violate  the  agreement. 

It  was  whilst  this  feeling  of  resentment  prevail¬ 
ed  that  the  Pennsylvania  Company  made  overtures 
Williamsport  had  the  first  opportunity.  On  the 
6th  of  April,  1839,  the  Franklin  Company  passed 
a  resolution  offering  to  extend  the  road  to  that 
town,  upon  condition  that,  on  or  before  the  1st 
of  May  the  people  of  the  town  would  subscribe 
for  two  hundred  shares  of  the  capital  stock — 
equal  to  ten  thousand  dollars — and  such  further 
amount  as  would  pay  for  the  right  of  way  in  a 
direct  line  from  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  to  the 
town.  In  the  event  of  the  failure  to  embrace 
this  offer,  then  Hagerstown  should  be  the  terminus 
upon  condition  of  subscribing  to  four  hundred 
shares  and  such  further  amount  as  would  secure 
the  right  of  way.  This  proposition  was  eagerly 
embraced  by  Hagerstown.  The  Legislature,  in 
1838,  had  given  authority  to  the  Moderator  and 
Commissioners  to  take  the  stock  and  make  a  loan 
to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  They  could 
not  wait  until  Williamsport’s  option  had  expired, 
but  on  the.  22nd  of  April  an  order  was  passed 
accepting  the  terms.  The  Hagerstown  papers 
then  boasted  that  the  County  would  now  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Baltimore  and  her  railroad.  That  city 
had  driven  them  away  and  they  would  seek  an 
alliance  with  the  strangers  to  whom  they  had  been 
driven  by  their  friends. 

Besides  this,  another  avenue  to  me  east  would, 
it  was  confidently  expected,  soon  be  opened  to 
the  town.  The  Gettysburg  railroad,  or  the  Tape 
Worm,  as  it  was  more  familiarly  known,  had 
been  graded  to  the  summit  of  South  Mountain  and 
the  sum  of  $750,000  had  been  spent  on  it.  The 
distance  from  the  place  which  was  then  its  term¬ 
inus  to  Hagerstown  was  but  fifteen  miles.  It 
required  no  great  powers  of  calculation,  urged  the 
Torch  Light,  to  demonstrate  that  this  chasm  of 
fifteen  miles  in  a  railroad  communication  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  Western  Waters,  will  not  re¬ 
main  unfilled,  when  it  shall  be,  as  it  will  be,  the 
only  broken  link  in  the  long  and  important  chain 
of  railroad  communication  between  Wheeling  and 
Pittsburg  in  the  West  and  Philadelphia  in  the 
East,  via  Gettysburg  and.  York.  Fifty-one  years 
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after  this  time,  when  the  work  which  hacl  been 
done  at  this  heavy  cost  was  almost  obliterated  by 
trees  twelve,  inches  in  diameter,  and  people  had 
only  a  tradition  of  the  work,  were  rails  laid  upon 
it — many  years  after  the  “chasm  of  fifteen  miles” 
had  been  filled  by  the  tracks  of  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  road.  This  Gettysburg  road  was  graded  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  theory  has  always  been  that  Stevens  did  this 
work  in  order  to  employ  a  large  number  of  men 
whom  he  could  thus  influence  to  vote  for  his  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor.  But  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  this  was  incidental  to  the  main  plan  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  link  in  a  great  Western  route. 

On  the  third  of  February,  1841,  the  first 
train  of  cars  was  pulled  into  the  Hagerstown  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Franklin  Railroad,  by  the  locomotives 
“Washington”  and  “Franklin.”  The  train,  it  was 
said,  was  made  up  of  large  and  elegant  cars,  filled 
with  volunteers  and  visitors  from  Franklin  County. 

the  train  drew  up  to  the  terminus  of  the 
road  in  Hagerstown,  it  was  received  with  acclama¬ 
tions  by  a  large  gathering  of  citizens.  The  visi¬ 
tors  from  Franklin  County,  among  whom  were 
the  Chambersburg  Artillerists,  the  Franklin  Blues 
and  the  St.  Thomas  Artillerists,  all  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Major  Gilmore,  paraded  the  streets  of 
Hagerstown.  Captain  Robertson’s  company  of 
Hagerstown  Riflemen  joined  in  the  procession. 
In  the  meantime  the  train  of  cars  was  running 
backwards  and  forwards  to  Greencastle  earning 
delighted  passengers  who  had  never  before  seen 
or  travelled  upon  a  train  of  cars.  On  the  21th 
of  February.  18-fi,  the  first  advertisement  of  a 
time  table  for  the  running  of  trains  was  given  to 
the  public.  Two  trains  left  Philadelphia  daily 
the  first  at  1  a.  m.  which  arrived  at  Hagerstown 
at  6  p.  m.  the  same  day,  and  the  second  at  8  a. 
m.  This  train  reached  Chambersburg  at  10  p.  m. 
where  it  remained  until  3  a.  m.  arriving  in  Hag¬ 
erstown  at  5  a.  m. — making  the  time  consumed  in 
the.  trip  equal  ter  about  ten  miles  per  hour.  One 
train  loft  Hagerstown  at  6  p.  m.  arriving  in 
Chambersburg  at  7 :30,  leaving  Chambersburg  at 
1  a.  m.,  and  arriving  in  Philadelphia  about  5  p. 
m.  The  other  train  left  Hagerstown  at  5  a.  m. 


♦Correspondence  of  the  Bloomfield  Advocate. 

Harrisburg,  Aug.  29,  1854. 
The  Franklin  Rail  Road,  &c. 

Mr.  Sheibley: — According  to  promise  I  herewith 
furnish  you  with  a  brief  description  of  our  trip  to 


and  reached  Philadelphia  about  10  p.  m.  On 
Saturdays,  there  was  a  train  of  “pleasure  cars” 
which  plied  backwards  and  forwards  between 
Chambersburg  and  Hagerstown. 

This  time  table  did  not  continue  long.  Whetn- 
er  from  lack  of  business  or  from  bad  management 
the  road  did  not  pay,  traffic  diminished  and  the 
physical  condition  grew  very  bad.  In  1849  it 
became  burdened  with  debt,  and  was  sold  at  public 
auction  by  Sheriff  Daniel  South.  Andrew  Kersh- 
ncr  and  George  W.  Henry  obtained  a  judgment 
against  it,  and  to  satisfy  this  judgment  the  entire 
road,  including  the  right  of  way  for  six  miles,  its 
tracks,  franchises,  movable  property  and  two  lots 
in  Hagerstown  were  “knocked  down”  to  Col. 
George  Schley  for  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars. 
The  original  cost  of  the  property  had  been  about 
fifty  thousand.  There  was  much  speculation  about 
the  disposition  the  purchaser  would  make  of  the 
property.  One  of  the  editors  supposed  that  the 
best  tiling  would  be  to  sell  the  rails  to  the  black¬ 
smiths  and  give  the  right  of  way  back  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  through  whose  lands  it  passed.  But  this  in¬ 
telligent  advice  was  not  followed.  Col.  Seliley 
sold  the  road  to  parties  who  ran  it  for  awhile  as 
a  horse  tram  way.  The  road  was  laid  with  wooden 
rails,  protected  by  strap  iron  nailed  along  the 
upper  surface  for  ilie  wheels  to  run  upon.  What 
was  known  as  “snake’s  heads”  caused  many  acci¬ 
dents.  The  end  of  a  piece  of  strap  iron  would 
get  loosened  from  its  fastening;  the  car  wheel 
would  run  under,  instead  of  over  it,  and  the  end 
of  the  iron  would  force  itself  through  the  floor 
of  the  car. 

Travel  Over  the  Franklin  Railroad  during  its 
existence  as  a  tram  yrby  was  primitive.  An  old 
horse  was  bitched  to  a  truck  about  fifteen  feet 
m  length,  with  boards  across  it  upon  which  the 
passengers  sat  with  no  support  for  their  backs  and 
the  covering  over  it  was  too  low  to  sit  upright 
under  it  with  any  comfort.  If  there  had  been  a 
heavy  rain,  passengers  had  to  be  rejected.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  “coach”  ran  off  the  track  or  the  wheels 
slipped  down  between  the  rails.* 

An  effort  to  revive  the  road  again  was  made 
in  1833,  and  in  that  year  the  Legislature  enacted 
a  law  authorizing  the  relaying  of  the  track  with 


Hagerstown.  From  Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg,  (a 
distance  of  52  miles,)  we  passed  through  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  valleys  in  Pennsylvania. — - 
Chambersburg  is  truly  a  neat  and  handsome  town 
The  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  company  has  here 
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iron  rails.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Act,  the 
road  was  put  up  for  sale  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1833,  the  six  miles  lying  in  Maryland  m:m  sold  to 
John  N.  Hutchinson  for  $5,000.  The  condition 
of  the  sale  was  that  the  purchaser  should  relay 
the  rails  on  the  road  and  adapt  it  to  steam  power 
within  eighteen  months  of  the  ratification  of  the 
sale.  The  requirement  was  not  observed,  and  the 
trustees,  after  due  notice,  again  offered  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  public  sale;  on  the  24th  day  of  July  1855, 
they  sold  it  to  the  Chambersburg,  Greencastle  and 
Hagerstown  Railroad  Company  for  the  sum  of 
$600.  This  sale  was  ratified  September  3,  1855. 
The  condition  of  the  sale  was  that  the  purchaser 
should  commence  relaying  the  rails  within  two 
months.  Up  to  December  no  movement  had  been 
made  looking  to  carrying  out  this  condition.  In 
the  meantime  Hagerstown  was  without  adequate 


communication  and  the  people  were  greatly  ag¬ 
grieved  over  the  closing  of  the  railroad.  A  public 
meeting  was  held  in  December,  which  sent  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Legislature,  asking  that  the  sale  be 
set  aside  and  the  road  resold.  An  Act  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  passed  directing  the  sale  of  the  road  and 
naming  J.  Dixon  Roman.  Thomas  Harbine  and 
Leander  McKee,  trustees  to  make  the  sale.  The. 
purchaser  was'  to  begin  laying  rails  within  sixty 
days  after  the  ratification  of  the  sale,  and  to 
have  at  least  one  mile  completed  within  four 
months.  The  purchasers,  after  complying  with 
these  conditions,  were  declared  a  body  corporate 
tinder  the  name  of  the  Franklin  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  with  authority  to  extend  the  railroad  to  the 
south  and  to  cross  the  Potomac  river  at  any  point 
between  Hancock  and  Knoxville.  This  privilege 
was  not  used  until  1873,  when  the  Martinsburg 


a  large  machine  shop  and  engine  house;  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  several  warehouses  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  depot,  make  it  quite  a  stirring  place. 

From  Chambersburg  to  Hagerstown,  the  only 
public  means  of  conveyance,  we  were  informed,  was 
the  great  Franklin  railroad — this  of  course  is  suffic¬ 
ient  (?)  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  management 
of  trains  on  this  road  is  entirely  different  from  any 
we  ever  “hearn  tell  on.”  So  here  goes  for  a  descrip¬ 
tion: 

We  were  informed  “Car  time”  had  arrived,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  safely  deposited  in  the  Express 
“train — starting  regularly  every  day  at  10  o’clock  for 
Hagerstown.”  The  locomotive  consists  of  a  real 
bona  fide  “Old  Grey  Mare,”  who,  to  appearance,  was 
in  the  same  dilemma  “Old  Uncle  Ned”  found  himself: 
Having 

“No  more  teeth  for  to  eat  de — oats 

So  he  had  to  leave  de — oats  go.” 

Attached  to  her  was  the  car,  though  to  use  a  more 
appropriate  term — a  Gipsey  waggon.  It  is  simply  a 
truck,  with  boards  laid  across  for  seats,  without  any 
support  to  rest  against;  and  the  covering  so  low 
as  not  to  admit  of  sitting  upright.  In  fact,  to  ride 
in  this  machine  is  punishment  worse  than  a  crowded 
stage  coach. 

This  train,  (fully  fifteen  feet  in  length,)  was 
controlled  entirely  by  a  real  clever  fellow,  who  per¬ 
formed  the  duty  of  engineer,  fireman,  brakeman, 
conductor,  mail  agent,  and  everything  else  belonging 
to  an  Express  train.  After  the  passengers  were 
seated,  (two  all  told,)  the  train  started  off  at  a 
speed  which  forcibly  reminded  us  of  an  anecdote, 
that  happened  on  this  road  several  years  ago,  the 
circumstances  of  which  were  as  follows:  The  train 
was  going  along  at  the  usual  speed,  when  it  was 
overtaken  by  an  unfortunate  individual  with  a  wood¬ 
en  leg.  The  conductor  hailed  him  with  “Hello! 
won’t  you  take  a  ride?  No  sir,  I  thank  you,  I  am 
in  a  hurry,”  was  the  reply.  This  fully  illustrates  the 
speed  of  the  trains  on  this  famous  Franklin  railroad. 


The  road  is  entirely  out  of  repair,  and  serious  acci¬ 
dents  frequently  happen  in  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
cayed  siils  on  which  the  rails  are  fastened.  Some¬ 
times  the  car  runs  off  the  track,  and  sometimes  slips 
between;  but  as  yet  no  loss  of  life  has  been  the 

There  is  now  a  road  in  contemplation  from  George¬ 
town,  D.  C.,  to  Hagerstown,  via  Frederick.  Should 
this  be  built,  we  hope  to  see  the  Franklin  road  re- 
laid.  It  might  be  made  profitable,  for  Hagerstown 
numbers  now  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
this  is  their  only  public  outlet.  In  its  present  con¬ 
dition  it  is  a  nuisance,  and  a  shame  to  the  commun¬ 
ity  through  which  it  passes — asking,  as  they  do,  from 
$80  to  $100  per  acre  for  their  land.  The  country 
around  Hagerstown  is  rich,  fertile,  and  well  cultivat¬ 
ed.  being  an  excellent  wheat  and  corn  growing  dis¬ 
trict,  though  the  latter  crop  this  season  is  almost  an 
entire  failure,  on  account  of  the  excessive  drought. 
Destruction  seems  to  have  swept  everything  before 
it,  and  scarcity  following  after.  Corn  is  now  selling 
in  Hagerstown  at  $1.25  per  bushel,  and  potatoes  at 
$2.00  per  bushel,  and  scarce  at  that.  Hagerstown  is 
beautifully  ornamented  with  shade  trees,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  fine  Churches,  in  one  of  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gans,  (formerly  of  Bloomfield,)  preaches  to  a 
large  congregation.  The  people  are  also  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  music. — Heyser’s  brass  band  perform, 
every -Saturday  evening  in  the  public  square,  and  in 
addition,  the  slaves  have  a  brass  band,  and  the  way 
the  “darkies”  discourse  music  is  a  caution  to  aboli¬ 
tionists. 

We  left  Hagerstown  yesterday  morning  in  the 
cars,  and  again  had  two  passengers,  being  forced  to 
leave  six  or  eight  behind  on  account  of  the  heavy 
rain  the  previous  night.  At  length  we  arrived  at 
Chambersburg,  and  from  thence  to  this  place  again, 
on  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad.  Whenever  we 
come  across  anything  similar  to  that  Franklin  rail¬ 
road  ,we  will  again  inform  you  of  it. 

Yours,  &c.,  B. 
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and  Potomac  railroad,  crossing  tie  river  at  Palling 
Waters  and  uniting  Hagerstown  with  Martinsburg, 
was  opened  to  the  public.  In  1889,  a  further  ex¬ 
tension  from  Martinsburg  to  Winchester  was  made. 
In  March,  18.51,  the  interest  of  Hutchinson  &  Co. 
in  the  Franklin  railroad  was  sold  to  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Valley  Company  for  $30,000  and  at  the  same 
time  that  part  of  the  Franklin  road  which  lay  in 


Franklin  County  was  sold  to  Dull,  Jones  and 
Worral  for  $5,900.  In  August,  1859,  the  road 
from  Hagerstown  to  Chambersburg  was  quietly 
re-opened,  twenty-seven  years  after  its  first  open¬ 
ing.  Since  then  its  career  has  been  distinguished 
by  success  and  model  management.  During  the 
Civil  War  it  performed  important  service  to  the 
Government  by  bringing  supplies  to  the  army. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


OR  the  best  part  of  seventy  years  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  in  Washington 
County  was  Dr.  Frederick  Dorsey.  He 
was  probably  known  to  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  County  than  any  other 
person  who  ever  lived  in  it.  No  man  ever  lived 
who  was  more  thoroughly  identified  with  a  com¬ 
munity.  He  was  better  beloved  by  a  large  portion 
of  his  people  than  any  other  man.  It  is  certain 
that  no  one  was  ever  a  more  familiar  topic  of  con¬ 
versation,  or  has  been  the  subject  of  more  anec¬ 
dotes,  even  down  to  this  time;  and  he  has  been 
in  his  grave  nearly  half  a  century.  Frederick 
Dorsey  was  born  in  what  is  now  Howard  County 
in  the  year  lPH,  in  a  house  that  is  still  standing. 
He  was  well  educated,  and  in  early  life  removed 
to  Washington  County,  where  he  spent  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  days  in  the  active  pursuit  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and,  died  October,  1S58,  in  the  house  in 
which  he  had  lived  since  his  marriage,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  eighty-four  years.  He  continued 
in  active  practice  up  to  the  hour  of  his  last  illness, 
a  period  of  over  sixty  years,  and,  what  is  a 
most  unprecedented  circumstance,  was  associated 
in  practice,  at  the  time  of  his  death, '  with  his 
son,  Dr.  Clagett  Dorsey,  and  his  grandson,  Dr. 
Frederick  Dorsey,  Jr.  When  he  died  it'  was  said 
of  him  that  “he  had  lived  through  the  American 
Revolution.  He  had  watched  the  progress  of  the 
revolutionary  and  bloody  history  of  France.  He 
had  beheld  the  brilliant  yet  terrible  career  of 
Napoleon.  He  had  shaken  hands  with  Washing¬ 
ton,  an  event  of  itself  sufficient  to  honor  any 
grave;  and  such  was  his  vivid  recollection  of  the 
circumstance,  that  the  impress  of  that  grasp  ting¬ 


led  upon  his  fingers  to  his  last  days.  Jefferson 
was  his  idol.  Rush  was  his  friend  and  preceptor. 
Clay,  Rochester,  Pindall,  the  Fitzhughs,  the 
Barnes,  the  Ringgolds,  the  Tilghmans,  the 
Masons,  the  Lawrences,  the  Hughes,  the  Spriggs, 
the  Carrolls,  the  Buchanans,  the  Kershners,  were 
his  early,  intimate  friends.  . 

"He  had  seen  this  lovely  County,  now  so  set¬ 
tled,  arise  from  a  wild  and  uninhabited  prairie. 
He  had  witnessed  in  succession  the  pack-horse  give 
way  for  the  common  wagon — then  the  stage-coach, 
then  the  locomotive  and  the  telegraph.  The  single 
footpath,  which  constituted  the  only  highway  to 
the  West,  he  had  seen  yield  to  the  county  road, 
then  the  turnpike,  and  finally  the  railroad.” 

When  as  a  boy  he  had  ridden  into  Elizabeth¬ 
town  he  had  reached  what  was  almost  the  western 
limit  of  civilization.  When  he  died,  the  “Star 
of  Empire”  had  taken  its  course  westward  across 
the  great  plains,  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Dr.  Frederick  Dorsey  possessed  a  remarkable 
combination  of  eccentricities  and  virtues.  Benev¬ 
olence,  truth,  fidelity,  cheerfulness  and  unfailing 
animal  spirits  were  traits,  each  of  which  seemed 
to  be  pre-eminent.  Added  to  these  were  a  remark¬ 
able  memory,  great  conversational  powers  and 
great  physical  endurance,  which  enabled  him  to 
perform  labors  that  seemed  well  nigh  miracu¬ 
lous.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Potter  pronounced  him  the 
best  judge  of  pulse  he  ever  knew.  He  was  a 
natural  surgeon  and  had  performed  operations 
which  were  reported  in  text  books  as  showing  mar¬ 
velous  skill.  In  mid-wifery  he  was  pre-eminent, 
and  had  officiated  upon  eleven  thousand  occasions. 
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It  is  needless  to  relate  that  he  held  firmly  to  the 
faith  of  his  times  in  blood-letting  and  the  use 
of  calomel.  A  gentleman  of  Hagerstown,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  last  stages  of  consump¬ 
tion,  had  been  at  Baltimore  to  consult  eminent 
physicians,  but  had  returned  without  hope.  Dr. 
Dorse)'  saw  him  at  last.  His  opinion  was  gruffly 
expressed  in  these  brief  words — “About  a  pound 
of  calomel  will  bare  you — your  liver,  and  not 
your  lungs,  is  diseased.”  And  calomel  did  cure 
him. 

Happening  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  sent 
for  to  see  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Savage,  who 
was  suffering  with  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout.  He 
inquired,  and  was  told  the  treatment  Mr.  Savage 
was  undergoing  by  his  Philadelphia  physican. 
Looking  over  his  spectacles  with  a  mingled  ex¬ 
pression  of  surprise  and  contempt,  and  repeating 
in  slow  and  measured  terms  the  prescription — “5 
grains  of  sup.  carb.  soda  every  two  hours,”  he 
added,  "here,  tala*  this  to-night,  20  grains  of  calo¬ 
mel,  and  to-morrow  morning  40  grains  of  jalap,” 
which  were  to  be  followed  by  other  medicines  no 
less  potent.  Before  the  week  had  passed  Mr. 
Savage  was  on  the  street,  and  being  asked  by  a 
friend  the  cause  of  his  rapid  improvement,  replied : 
“Old  Dorsey,  of  Hagerstown,  took  me  through  a 
threshing  machine,  and  if  that  don’t  take  the 
gout  of  a  man’s  bones,  God  knows  what  will.” 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  show  his  faith  by  his  works, 
for  it  is  an  uncontraverted  fact  that  when  he  had 
the  cholera  in  1H52,  he  administered  to  himself 
more  than  two  hundred  grains  of  calomel  in  less 
than  twelve  hours. 

Dr.  Dorsey  had  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Richard  Pindell,  and  had  begun  his  professional 
career  in  partnership  with  that  celebrated  physic-  • 
ian,  but  he  was  not  a  regular  graduate  of  any 
medical  college,  although  he  had  attended  a  course 
of  lectures.  The  University  of  Maryland  conferr¬ 
ed  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
1K2L  But  twenty  rears  before  this  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  diploma  of  honorary  membership  of  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  He  had  an  enor¬ 
mous  practice,  and  “the  extent  of  the  country  over 
which  ho  rode  almost  daily,  would  now  appear  in¬ 
credible.  In  the  early  history  of  this  County  the 
people  were  subject  to  most  malignant  bilious  epi¬ 
demics,  At  this:  period,  he  had  almost  the  exclus¬ 
ive  practice  of  this  town  and  adjacent  country, 
for  twenty  miles  around.  lie  would  often  make 
a  circuit  from  60  to  80  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 


On  a  single  day,  in  his  country  practice,  he  visited 
and  prescribed  fpr  as  high  as  one  hundred  and 
ciyhlii  patients.  On  his  last  birth  day  he  rode 
on  horseback  upwards  of  twenty-five  miles.  For 
upwards  of  forty  days  immediately  preceding  his 
mother’s  death,  he  saw  her  every  day,  notwith¬ 
standing  she  lived  6  miles  below  Frederick,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  32  miles  from  Hagerstown,  and  attended 
to  his  other  practice  besides.  During  this  very 
period,  too,  he  had  a  patient  in  Chambersburg,  20 
miles  distant,  whom  he  occasionally  saw.”  For 
thirty-seven  years  he  made  these  remarkable  jour¬ 
neys  on  the  back  of  his  old  horse  “Charlie”  which 
was  as  remarkable  in  his  way  as  the  Doctor  in 
his  higher  sphere.  “Charlie”  died  in  1857,  at  the 
remarkable  age  of  44  years  and  six  months. 

Dr.  Dorsey  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  a  vestryman  for  many  years,  and  the 
chief  supporter  of  St.  John’s  Parish;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  devotedly  fond  of 
fox  hunting,  as  why  should  it?  of  horse-racing 
although  he  did  not  bet,  and  of  cock-fighting.  Of 
this  latter  sport,  although  a  most  humane  man, 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  follower  and  frequently 
made  a  quizzical  mixture  of  it  with  his  works  of 
charity  and  duties  as  vestryman.  There  are  but 
few  of  the  older  citizens  of  Hagerstown  who  are 
not  familiar  with  numerous  anecdotes  of  this  re¬ 
markable  man.  This  sketch  of  him  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  the  record  of  some  of  them. 
Shortly  after  his  death.  Judge  John  Thompson 
Mason  delivered  a  lecture  upon  his  life  and  char¬ 
acter  to  a  large  gathering  in  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
(Tamil.  From  that  masterly  discourse  I  have 
gathered  the  facts  here  given,  and  have  freely 
quoted  from  it.  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
the  following  anecdotes  gathered  from  the  same 
source : 

YNo  man  was  fonder  of  good  eating,  yet  no 
one  was  oftener  required  to  put  up  with  what 
was  bad,  or  had  his  appetitie  subjected  to  severer 
tests.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  hard  ride,  he  was 
invited  to  partake  of  a  homely  meal.  His  over¬ 
kind  hostess  discovering  that  his  knife  was  not  as 
clean  as  it  might  have  been,  deliberately,  in  his 
presence,  ticked  il.  that  she  might  wipe  it  cleaner. 

“But  once  his  stomach  did  quail.  He  had 
tapped  a  woman  with  dropsy  and  measured  the 
water  drawn  from  her  in  a  pint  howl  furnished 
for  the  pbr]  lose.  After  he  had  finished  the  oper¬ 
ation,  lie  was  asked  to  supper.  About  to  refresh 
himself  with  a  drink  of  the  milk  set  before  him, 
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to  his  horror  he  discovered  it  was  contained  in 
the  identical  vessel  with  which  he  had  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before  been  made  so  familar,  under  such 
different  circumstances. 

“Many  years  ago  a  gentleman  from  Virginia 
made  us,  as  he  frequently  did,  a  visit.  He  had 
met  Dr.  Dorsey  often  at  Montpelier,  but  did  not 
know  him  intimately.  Among  the  first  remarks 
he  made  upon  his  arrival,  was  that  our  old  physic¬ 
ian  was  a  queer  man.  “Why,”  said  he,  “I  met 
him  today  below  Sharpsburg,  with  a  bag  swung 
across  his  horse,  balanced  with  a  game  cock  in  one 
end  and  a  jug  in  the  other.”  Upon  being  asked 
what  it  meant,  the  Doctor  responded,  “only  a  jug 
of  gruel  prepared  by  my  wife  for  one  of  my  poor 
patients;  and  as  for  the  cock,  I  intend  to  stop  at 
Sharpsburg  as  I  return,  where  I  expect  to  meet 
Harrison  from  Martinsburg,  and  we  are  to  have  a 
round.  I  shall  whip  him  certainly,”  he  continued, 
“as  I  never  had  one  of  my  brass-backs  whipped  in 
a  fair  fight.” 

“On  one  occasion,  for  nine  days  and  nights,  so 
pressing  were  his  professional  engagements,  that 
he  never  went  to  bed.  On  the  tenth  he  presided, 
as  Chief  Judge,  at  the  great  race  between  the 
famous  horses  Industry  and  Bachelor,  and  was  the 
merriest  man  on  the  ground. 

“He  told  many  marvelous  stories  and  anec¬ 
dotes  which  created  great  amusement  amongst  his 
friends. 

“He  once  had  a  very  fleet  horse,  and  to  illus¬ 
trate' his  pre-eminence  in  this  respect,  he  used  to 
'  tell,  in  sober  seriousness,  the  following  story :  On 
one  occasion,  he  said,  soon  after  leaving  Clear- 
spring,  a  summer’s  rain  storm  came  upon  him. 
He  put  whip  to  his  horse  and  although  the  cloud 
had  so  far  overtaken  him  that  the  rain  was  already 
falling  upon  the  hinder  part  of  his  horse,  yet  such 
was  the  speed  he  was  going,  the  rain  could  not 
get  up  to  the  saddle,  and  in  this  way  the  contest 
was  waged  for  six  long  miles,  neither  party  gain¬ 
ing  or  losing  an  inch,  and  not  until  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  to  keep  dry  he  would  not  only  have 
to  beat  the  storm  but  he  would  have  to  reach  home 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  it  to  enable  both  himself 
and  his  horse  to  secure  shelter,  did  he  ply  whip 
and  spur  afresh,  and  thus  he  soon  distanced  and 
put  to  shame  his  celestial  competitor. 

“Again,  he  has  often  seriously  affirmed  that 
he  was  at  one  time  so  annoyed  by  the  depredations 
of  black-birds  that  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
poison  to  destroy  them,  which  he  did  by  soaking 


wheat  with  arsenic  and  scattering  it  over  the  fields. 
A  stream  passed  through  the  farm,  and  the  poor 
poisoned  birds  rushed  to  it  in  such  numbers  to 
quench  their  dreadful  thirst,  and  in  fact  to  meet 
their  instant  death,  that  upon  visiting  his  farm 
the  following  day  he  found,  to  his  surprise  and 
dismay,  that  the  number  of  dead  birds  was  so 
great  that  they  had  completely  choked  up  the 
stream,  and  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  bacK 
his  farm  was  submerged  in  water,  thus  injuring 
his  property  more  than  the  poor  birds  had  done 
when  living. 

“To  illustrate  the  severity  of  a  case  of  small¬ 
pox  that  came  within  his  practice,  he  stated  that 
the  patient,  who  was  a  stranger,  was  removed  from 
Hagerstown  to  a  temporary  hut  erected  for  the 
purpose  under  a  large  elm  tree  near  town,  and  so 
malignant  was  the  disease  that  in  a  few  days  the 
tree  was  actually  covered  with  loathsome  ulcers, 
giving  every  indication  that  the  tree  had  contract¬ 
ed  the  dreadful  malady.” 

“At  another  time  he  was  relating  to  a  friend 
an  adventure  he  had  with  a  robber  on  one  of  his 
solitary  tides.  He  set  out  by  representing  the 
darkness  of  the  night  as  terrible.  After  proceed¬ 
ing  with  his  story  at  length,  he  said  he  discover¬ 
ed,  concealed  behind  a  tree  at  some  distance,  a 
suspicious  looking  object.  His  friend,  interpose 
ing,  asked  how  he  could  see  such  a  distance  ? 
“Why,”  said  the  Doctor,  “the  moon  was  shining 
as  bright  as  day.”  “But  you  have  just  stated,” 
the  response  was,  “'that  the  night  was  very  dark.” 
“Bless  me,”  said  he,  “I  have  got  two  stories  mixed. 
But,  never  mind,  I  will  tell  you  the  other  story 
also,  as  soon  as  I  get  through  with  this.” 

“Notwithstanding  these  anecdotes,  no  man 
ever  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  than  he  did  all 
the  substantial  elements  of  truth.  His  face,  his 
step,  his  grasp,  his  address  no  less  than  his  tongue, 
and  his  whole  life,  certified  him  a  man  of  truth, 
candor,  and  simplicity  of  heart.. 

“But  great  as  was  his  fondness  for  all  kinds 
of  sport .  he  was  never  known  to  neglect  a  duty 
to  his  fellow  man  to  indulge  in  them.  He  would 
deny  himself  sleep  and  food,  in  order  to  attend  a 
horse-race  or  a  chicken-fight;  but  never  to  do  so 
did  he  withhold  from  a  patient  any  service  in  his 
power.  He  would  yield  the -allurements  of  pleas¬ 
ure  for  the  calls  of  duty,  with  cheerful  alacrity. 

“The  true  explanation  of  these  peculiarities 
is  to  be  found  in  the  natural  vivacity  of  his  tem¬ 
per  and  spirits,  rather  than  in  any  obliquity  of  the 
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moral  sense.  It  led  him  into  all  kinds  of  amuse¬ 
ments,  and,  1  might  add,  boyish  mischief,  and 
even  occasional  excesses.  No  clouds  of  adversity 
or  sorrow  could  long  obscure  the  genial  sunshine  of 
his  jovial  heart.  To  the  end  of  his  days,  this 
inestimable  blessing,  cheerfulness,  never  forsook 
him.  Notwithstanding  his  limbs  tottered  with  the 
weight  of  accumulated  years,  his  heart  still  glowed 
with  the  fires  of  youth.  Up  to  his  last  sickness 
he  continued  in  the  full  possession  of  the  tastes, 
the  apppetites,  the  spirits  and  capacities  of  a  boy. 
His  long  life  was  one  unbroken  season  of  youthful 
enjoyment  and  sunshine.  He  never  became  an 
old  man,  except  in  the  veneration  and  love  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  until  he  laid  down  at  last  to  arise 
no  more.  His  beaming  and  cheerful  countenance 
carried  the  light  of  hope  and  gladness  into  every 
sick-room  into  which  it  entered,  and  was  often 
more  salutary  than  medicine.  .Many  have  been 
the  clouds  of  sorrow  and  distress  which  have  been 
dispelled  from  the  languishing  bed  of  suffering 
by  the  joyous  sunshine  of  his  presence  alone. 

‘‘Our  duty,  as  religious  beings,  is  two-fold — 
our  duty  to  God,  and  our  duty  to  our  fellow-man. 
We  have  referred  to  what  may  lie  regarded  as  the 
short-comings  of  the  deceased  in  his  obligations 
under  the  branch  of  his  Christian  duty ;  as  respects 
the  second,  no  man  ever  performed  with  more  scru¬ 
pulous  fidelity  than  he  did  the  obligations  apper¬ 
taining  to  it.  In  all  the  various  walks  of  life, 
he  was  never  known,  when  a  fellow-being  needed  his 
aid,  to  ask  “and  who  is  my  neighbor?”  nor,  “when 
he  saw  him,  to  pass  on  the  other  side.”  As  a 
pbysican,  the  deceased  responded  with  as  much 
promptness  to  the  calls  of  the  poor  as  to  those 
of  the  rich.  Without  a  murmur  he  would  rise 
from  his  bed  of  repose  in  all  hours  of  the  night, 
and  in  all  weather,  and  visit  the  most  remote  part 
of  the  county  to  see  a  patient  from  whom  he 
would  never  expect  to  be  paid  a  cent.  He  would 
visit  alike  the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  the  man¬ 
sion  of  the  great,  and  often  he  would  be  made  by 
Providence  unwittingly  the  author  of  relief  and 
joy,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident, : 

“On  one  occasion,  while  returning  from  a  piSM 
fessional  visit  at  an  unusual  distance  from  home, 
Ilf*  was  overtaken  by  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and,  as  was  most  uncommon  for  him,  he  became 
bewildered,  and  finally  lost  his  way.  After  wan¬ 
dering  for  some  time  along  the  foot  of  our  South 
Mountain,  chilled  and  weared,  he  at  length  dis¬ 
covered  a  ' distant  light.  It  was  to  him  a  beacon 


of  joy.  Far  otherwise  was  it  to  the  inmates  of 
the  house  from  which  the  light  emanated.  It  was 
to  them  the  signal  of  sorrow  and  distress.  He 
soon  approached  the  rude  and  solitary  tenement 
and  applied  for  admission.  He  found  a  woman 
the  only  inmate,  save  two  little  affrighted  child¬ 
ren,  who  were  nestling  close  to  their  suffering 
mother.  She  was  in  the  bitter  pangs  of  child¬ 
birth,  and  a  single  room  constituted  the  whole 
capacity  of  this  humble  mansion.  She  attempted 
some  remonstrance  against  the  admission  of  a 
stranger  under  circumstances  so  painful  and  deli¬ 
cate.  He  forgot  his  own  sufferings  in  those  of 
the  poor  woman.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
where  her  husband  was,  she  stated  that  he  had 
gone  to  Hagerstown  “for  old  Doctor  Dorsey,”  and 
added,  in  a  tone  of  despair,  “but  before  they  re¬ 
turn  I  shall  be  dead;”  her  countenance  showing 
that  she  felt  wliat  Martha  uttered,  “if  thou  hadst 
been  here  he  had  not  died.”  When  the  Doctor 
disclosed  himself,  there  followed  a  scene  which  no 
artist's  filial  could  despict!  The  suffering  in¬ 
valid  was  soon  relieved,  and  as  the  morning  sun 
took  the  place  of  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  the 
night,  so,  in  this  house,  did  joy  and  gladness  fol¬ 
low  sorrow  and  despair. 

“Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  small  child, 
there  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Conoeocheague, 
a  neat  but  humble  cottage,  which  wag  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  a  solitary  and  respectable  widow.  Not 
a  vestige  of  it  now  remains,  and  its  inmate  lias 
long  since  gone  to  her  rest.  One  dark  and  gloomy 
afternoon  in  November,  about  the  year  1821  or  ’2, 
a  single  horseman  was  seen  to  approach  this  se¬ 
cluded  spot.  As  he  drew  nigh  he  was  recognized 
as  Dr.  Dorsey.  As  no  one  was  sick  at  the  time 
in  the  neighborhood,  his  appearance  was  unex¬ 
pected  and  excited  surprise,  as  it  was  not  his  prac¬ 
tice  to  make  social  or  formal  visits. 

"He  entered  the  house,  and  for  him,  made  an 
unusually  long  stay.  To  this  day  there  hangs 
around  that  visit,  a  melancholy  mystery — there  was 
imparted,  on  that  occasion,  a  sad.  secret,  which 
newr,  was  revealed  by  him  who.  gave  or  by  her 
who  received  it.  Its  purport,  however,  may  in 
part  be  imagined  by  what  followed. 

“A  few  days  after,  the  family  carriage  of  the 
good  physician  might  have  been  seen  wending  the 
same  road,  and  at  last  stopping  at  the  same  cot¬ 
tage.  The  Doctor  alighted,  and  was  followed  by 
A  young,  well  drsswd  woman,  having  the  air  and 
mien  of  a  lady,  and  possessing  also  great  personal 
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beauty.  They  entered  the  house  together,  and 
after  a  brief  sojourn  the  Doctor  returned  alone 
to  his  carriage  and  drove  off. 

“What  heart  can  fully  appreciate,  or  what  im¬ 
agination  can  picture  the  weight  of  sorrow  and 
shame  that  oppressed  the  soul  of  that '  voluntary 
exile  in  her  lonely  prison ! 

“Days  and  weeks  elapsed.  The  Doctor  was 
regular  in  his  visits.  The  curiosity  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  excited,  but  every  effort  to  gain  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  mystery  was  unavailing. 
At  last  the  same  carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and 
the  same  persons  that  came  in  it  re-entered  and 
took  their  departure.  But  now  another  had  been 
added  to  the  party.  An  unconscious,  helpless  in¬ 
fant  made  the  third,  and  though  innocent  before 
God  and  man,  and  without  the  stain  of  any  sin, 
was  yet  fleeing  and  hiding  from  shame  and  the 
scorn  of  the  world. 

“Who  this  unhappy  woman  was,  whence  she 
came,  or  whither  she  went,  no  one  in  our  County 
save  her  one  friend,  ever  knew.  The  impression, 
however,  always  was,  that  at  Hagerstown  they  sep¬ 
arated— the  mother  going  to  Virginia,  the  infant 
'to  Pennsylvania.’ 

“The  work  of  the  physician  was  no  better  per¬ 
formed  in  this  instance  than  was  that  of  the 
philanthropist  and  diplomatist. 

“About  the  time  I  grew  to  manhood,  in  the 
year  1836  or  ’7,  I  made  a  visit  with  a  companion, 
long  since  departed,  to  a  number  of  our  college 
friends  in  different  sections  in  Virgina.  In  our 
perambulations  we  were  introduced  into  a  most 
interesting  family,  which  made  more  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  impression.  The  lady  of  this  hospitable  man¬ 
sion  carried  with  her  a  serene  but  melancholy  air 
of  dignity.  She  seemed  always  pensive  and  sad, 
yet  withal  there  was  a  cheerful  contentment  in  her 
deportment  and  countenance.  She  Had  a  family 
of  young  and  lovely  children.  Her  husband  was 
as  tender  and  attentive  as  possible,  yet  without 
ostentation.  Beside  their  own  children  there  was 
another  inmate  of  the  family — a  handsome  boy, 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  stated  to-be 
the  son  of  relatives  who  had  lived  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  his  parents  having  died  in  destitute  cir¬ 
cumstances,  when  he  was  but  an  infant,  he  had 
been  adopted  as  one  of  their  own  children.  The 
looks,  the  words,  the  intercourse  which  this  boy 
received  were  those  which  parental  tenderness  could 
only  give.  Besides  it  was  intimated  that  there 
-was  a  mystery  attending  his  history  which  had 


never  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up — no  suspic¬ 
ions,  however,  were  ever  hinted  even,  not  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  outward  face  of  things  in  that  fam¬ 
ily,  but  for  myself,  I  confess  that  before  I  left  this 
house  my  mind  had  irresistibly  and  involuntarily 
turned  to  the  solitary  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Conococheague,  and  now,  whenever  I  revert  to 
this  long  and  buried  romance  in  real  life,  how  sure 
1  feel  that  the  part  taken  by  our  good  old  friend 
in  it,  has  secured  for  him  a  pearl  of  priceless  value 
in  the  crown  which  he  wears  in  the  eternal  world. 

“Nor  were  his  good  deeds  confined  to  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  was  ever  ready  cheerful  to  respond 
to  any  demand  upon  his  charity  or  friendship. 
As  a  husband  and  father  he  was  most  devoted. 
To  his  eye  every  womanly  charm  and  virtue  were 
concentrated  in  his  wife,  and  she  in  her  turn 
adored  him  as  the  perfection  of  all  that  a  man 
should  be.  The  strict  fidelity  and  beautiful  de¬ 
votion  and  affection  which  marked  the  entire 
period  of  their  long  protracted  married  life,  are 
worthy  of  all  admiration  and  imitation.  Though 
his  wife  survived  him,  she  ceased  from  his  demise 
to  care  for  the  world,  and  death,  which  soon  fol¬ 
lowed,  was  hailed  with  joy  as  the  occasion  by 
which  she  was  to  be  reunited  to  her  husband  in 
an  endless  existence. 

“He  was  a  steady,  though  an  unostentatious 
friend.  He  perhaps  lost  more  money  by  security- 
ship  and  long  indulgence,  than  any  man  who  ever 
lived  in  our  County.  Had  he  been  like  most  men, 
he  might  have  died  possessed  of  great  wealth,  but 
so  far  from  it  he  died  comparatively  poor.  If 
he  was  a  leader  on  all  occasions  of  sport  and 
amusement,  he  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  every 
noble  and  charitable  enterprise.  He  was  for 
years  the  main  support  of  his  church  in  this  town. 
Had  it  not  been  for  him,  on  many  occasions  they 
would  have  been  a  broken  and  scattered  people 
without  a  head.  He  has  literally  kept  the  congre¬ 
gation  together,  and  if  scenes  like  those  through 
which  they  have  passed  should  arise  again  to  test 
the  vitality  of  the  church,  who  of  us  will  not  miss 
the  services  of  its  valued  friend  ?  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  vestry,  I  suppose,  for  half  a  century, 
and'  although  strong  efforts  at  times  were  made 
to  defeat  him,  he  always  proved  invincible.  For 
this  office  I  believe  he  could  have  beaten  General 
Jackson.  How  well  he  discharged  his  duty  in 
this  respect,  the  memory  of  those  little  soiled,  an¬ 
cient  looking  paper  visitants,  pew  Mils ,  which 
haunted,  night  and  day,  delinquent  church  sub- 
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fibers,  will  fully  attest.  In  the  vestry  he  was 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  collector,  and,  1 
believe,  everything  else,  I  have  known  him  to 
make  the  fires  and  ring  the  hell  himself.  He  was 
head  man  at  all  church  weddings  and  funerals, 
and  while  I  have  never  known  him  to  officiate  on 
these  occasions,  or  to  attempt  to  preach,  yet  I 
have  seen  him  baptize  childrin  in  ertremis  mar¬ 
tins ,  with  water  and  the  cross,, 

“I  have  never  known  an  instance  before  of 
a  man,  not  influenced  lay  pious  zeal  or  religious 
enthusiasm,  who  yet  devoted  himself  so  steadily 
and  faithfully  to  the  interests  of  his  church  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century.  May  we  not  hopefully 
affirm,  that  in  the  religious  advantages  of  his  last 
illness,  and  his  peaceful  and  hajSjgf  death,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  fruits  of  this  pious  peculiarity? 

"Of  St,  James  College  he  was  a  firm,  untiring 
friend  and  patron,  and  by  those  connected  with 
that  valuable  institution  he  wi  d  be  long  remember¬ 
ed  and  regretted.  He  was  one  of  its  trustees 
from  its  first  organization,  and  among  the  earliest 
and  most  liberal  contributors  to  this  great  and  suc¬ 
cessful  educational  enterprise. 

"It  will  be  conceded  that  in  all  his  business 
transactions  he  was  as  honest  as  steel.  In  hi* 
habit?  he  was  plain,  unaffected  and  economical. 
Indeed,  the  simplicity  of  his  dress  and  manners 
was  unique.  He  would  boast  of  having  worn  cer¬ 
tain  articles  of  clothing  for  many  years,  the  truth 
of  which  was  abundantly  attested  in  their  antique 
appearance.  He  has  often  shown  me  a  pair  of 
shoes  which  he  sail  he  had  worn  for  fourteen 
years,  and  they  carried  upon  their  comgtmim  and 
in  their  soles  evidence  that  one  of  them  might 
well  have  been  the  identical  shoe  which  the  Psalm¬ 
ist,  had  in  mind  when  he  said :  "Over  Edom 
will  I  east  out  my  shoe.” 

"Hospitality  was  one  of  his  shining  virtues. 
A  plate,  a  bed,  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  long 
talk,  were  always  ready  for  liis  friends.  He  was 
devoted  to  society,  and  was  a  great  talker.  He 
would  talk  to  any  one  who  would  listen,  and  often 
his  hone  would  constitute  his  only  auditor.  In 
conversational  conflicts  few  persons  could  stand 
up  before  him.  He  abounded  in  narratives  and 
anecdotes.  An  excellent  friend  of  his,  now  no 
more,  used  to  say  of  him,  that  he  had  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  store s  on  hand  for  m<*rv  onasion,  and 
that  they  varied  from  one  to  luuwlif  milt's  in 
length,  to  suit  his  di  lb  ien(  rides  and  companions. 

"He  was  equal  to  every  occasion,  and  was  at 


home  in  all  society.  He  would  attend  the  death 
bed  or  funeral  of  a  patient  in  the  morning,  partic¬ 
ipate  in  regulating  the  temporal  affairs  of  his 
church  at  noon,  attend  a  race  or  a,  cock-fight  in 
the  evening,  and  dance  at  a  wedding  at  night. 
He  could  be  as  elegant  and  agreeable  in  refined 
company  as  any  one,  and  could  make  himself 
equally  at  home  in  low  society.  From  the  fash¬ 
ionable,  and  refined  dinner  table  he  could  readily 
translate  himself  to  a  corn-husking,  and  would 
hardly  seem  to  realize  that  the  flavor  of  old  Ma¬ 
deira  and  Savory  viands  had  been  exchanged  for 
hard  cider,  pork  and  beans;  and  often  he  would 
so  blend  two  different  occasions,  either  by  his 
manner  or  dress,  that  one  could  hardly  discover, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  precise  line  of  sep¬ 
aration  between;  them.  For  example,  on  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  guy  wedding  to  which,  the  Doctor  was 
invited  and  expected,  he  was  late  in  making  Ins 
appearance,  as  was  not  unusual.  The  company, 
however,  Were  soon  cheered  by  his  welcome  ap¬ 
proach,  but  to  the  great  surprise  of  all,  to  the 
horror  of  the  superstitious,  and  amusement  of  oth¬ 
ers.,  he  entered  the  house  with  a  long  black  scarf 
streaming  from  his  hat.  He  had  just  returned 
from  a  funeral,  and  in  his  haste  to  be  present  at 
the  wedding,  he  had  forgotten  to  exchange  the 
habiliments  of  woe  for  those  of  joy. 

"On  another  occasion  he  was  one  of  a  party  at 
a  wedding  dinner.  The  oaiipaiiy  at  first  were 
dull  and  dry,  and  the  Doctor  was  forced,  perhaps 
not  against  his  will,  to  do  a  greater  part  of  the 
talking.  He  at  last  carelessly  put  his  hand  in 
his  coat  pocket  to  draw  out  his  handkerchief, 
when  instead  thereof  he  drew  forth  to  the  aston¬ 
ishing  gaze  of  the  party,  an  infant's  mp.  Some 
blushed,  others  hid  their  faces,  while  others  roared 
with  laughter.  The  Doctor  himself  made  many 
apologies,  and  tried  hard  to  blush,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  he  protested,  it  was  an  accident,  and  that 
he  Wrfts  to  attend  the  christening  of  an  infant  the 
same  day,  and  for  whom  the  cap  was  a  present 
from  his  wife,  he  stood  convicted  by  a  majority 
of  those  prt'rtMnt  of  the  deliberate  perpetration 
of  not  an  unmeaning  practical  joke  or  prophecy. 

“lie  could  remember  and  narrate,  with  perfect 
a  ecu  racy,  every  thing  that  ever  occurred  in  his 
life.  Whn  ftf  my  hearers  can  do  the  same?  If 
any  ol  yo£t,#uld  repeat  everything  that  had  come 
under  your  observation,  during  life,  you  would 
have  much  to  tell  that  might  excite  incredulity. 
Why,  then,  should  the  well  collated  circumstances 
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of  a  long  and  eventful  life  cause  surprise?  And 
does  it  not  occur  to  those  who  make  this  objec¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  remember  events 
that  really  did  occur,  as  it  is  to  repeat  accurately 
a  story  wholly  fictitious?  For  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  narratives  of  the  old  Doctor,  though  often 
repeated,  were  always  precisely  the  same.  I  re¬ 
peat,  it  was  the  result  of  a  strong  and  accurate 
memory.  He  could  carry  you  back  to  the  last 
century.  Every  incident  of  his  school  and  college 
life  could  be  repeated.  He  remembered  every  in¬ 
cident  connected  with  the  great  Jefferson  Barbe¬ 
cue  in  1800.  He  could  almost  tell  how  many 
chickens,  turkeys  and  the  like  each  person  con¬ 
tributed  on  that  occasion.  To  me  he  has  repeat¬ 
edly  described  the  very  color  and  appearance  of 
the  beef  that  was  given  by  Col.  Barnes  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  and  even  the  identical  field  out  of  which 
it  was  driven.  He  knew  the  history  of  every  man 
and  woman  almost  in  the  County,  and  who,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  them,  ever  detected  him  in  an  error? 
A  man  of  our  day  would  scarcely  credit  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  procession  of  pack  horses  passing 
through  Hagerstown  ladened  with  merchandise  for 
the  only  west  then  known.  Yet  Doctor  Dorsey 
has  seen  this.  Who  would  not  receive  with  incred¬ 
ulity  his  comic-tragic  account  of  the  scenes  con¬ 
nected  with  the  execution  connected  with  the  Cot¬ 
trells,  some  forty  years  ago?  How  he  came  pos¬ 
sessed  of  one  of  their  bodies  for  dissection— how 
he  rode  from  point  to  point  to  avoid  pursuit,  with 
the  dead  body  beside  him  on  the  horse,  the  grim 
corpse  at  one  moment  sifting  up  erect  behind  him, 
and  then  again  dangling  down  before  him  like  a 
bag  of  meal!  how  it  tumbled  off,  and  how  he 
struggled  to  get  it  back  again!  Yet  there  are 
men  probably  here  tonight  who  know  this  story 
to  be  literally  true.  It  almost  sounds  marvelous 
that  he  should  have  administered  more  than  200 
grains  of  calomel  to  himself  in  less  than  twelve 
hours,  when  he  had  the  cholera  in  1832.  Yet  no 
fact  is  better  established.  To  modern  physicians 
it  would  seem  impossible  that  he  should  have 
ridden  on  horseback,  in  a  single  week,  more  than 
five  hundred  miles.  There  are  men  living  who 
might  safely  swear  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
I  have  known  myself  to  ride  from  Baltimore 
to  Hagerstown  with  the  same  horse  'in  a  single 
day,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  seventy  miles,  and 
on  the  same  night  to  visit,  besides,  patients  in  the 
country.  With  a  horse  race  or  chicken  fight  in 
contemplation  he  would  ride  from  twenty  to  thirty 


miles  before  breakfast.  On  one  of  his  early  rounds 
on  such  an  occasion,  he  met  at  Montpelier  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Ryan,  a  most  holy  and  pure  man. 
He  had  spent  the  night  with  us  in  discharge  of 
his  Christian  duties,  and  was  preparing  to  return 
to  Hagerstown.  At  the  breakfast  table.  Dr.  Dor¬ 
sey  so  fascinated  him  with  accounts  of  the  delights 
and  innoeency  of  horse-racing,  and  so  earnestly 
pressed  him  to  join  him  in  his  contemplated 
visit,  that  the  good  old  priest  at  last  so  far  con¬ 
sented  as  to  agree  to  witness  the  race  from  the 
turnpike.  I  shall  never  forget  these  two  good  old 
physicians,  one  of  the  soul  and  the  other  of  the 
body,  jogging  off  together  on  so  extraordinary  a 
mission ;  nor  have  I  ever  yet  been  able  to  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  cither  was  any  the  worse 
for  it? 

“A  few  years  ago  I  opened,  in  the  office  of  a 
gentleman  of  this  place,  an  essay  on  the  life  of  the 
late  Dr.  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  which  J  read 
with  great  interest,  as  it  portrayed  the  life  and 
character  of  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  who 
has  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  America.  An  ac¬ 
count  was  given  of  an  interview  which  took  place 
sometime  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  between  Dr.  Alexander,  as  he  was  returning 
from  Yirginia,  and  a  lady  at  Sharpsburg,  in  tins 
county,  namccl  Mrs.  Orndorif,  who  was  supposed 
to  lie  in  a  trance.  A  minute  and  curious  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  the  interview  and  of  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  case.  I  had  never  heard  of  it 
before.  Here.,  thought  I,  is  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  memory  of  Dr.  Dorsey.  I  met  him 
soon  after  on  the  street,  and  by  the  simple  query, 
“Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mrs.  OrncLorff,  who  was  m 
a  trance  ?”  I  afforded  him  a  text  for  a  narrative 
of  more  than  an  hour  long.  It  is  sufficient  for  this 
occasion  to  say,  that  his  representations  precisely 
correspond  with  those  of  the  biographer  of  Dr. 
Alexander,  only  that  in  addition  he  gave  a  min¬ 
ute  account  of  the  previous  and  subsequent  history 
of  this  remarkable  woman,  and  told  me  even  pre¬ 
cisely  "  here  she  was  buried,  a  fact  which  few  per¬ 
sons,  I  suppose,  now  care  much  about  knowing. 

“It  is  true  there  was  a  class  of  parabolical  stor¬ 
ies  he  used  to  indulge  in,  which,  from  their  extrav¬ 
agant  character,  it  is  plain,  he  never  intended  any 
one  should  believe.  They  were  to  hi,  I  presume,  to 
enforce  some  particular  point  he  wished  to  estab¬ 
lish.  For  example: 

“He  used  also  seriously  to  affirm  that  of  all 
bed-covering  snow  was  the  warmest.  To  prove 
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this  he  stated  that  on  a  very  cold  winter's  night 
he  found  himself  in  the  mountains,  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  home,  and  that  he  had  to  spend  the 
night  with  his  patient  in  the  loft  of  a  comfortless 
cabin.  The  bed  covering  was  so  thin  that  he  at 
first  thought  he  would  freeze,  but  sleep,  the 
friend  who  never  deserted  him,  soon  came  to  his 
relief,  and  caused  him  to  forget  his  sufferings. 
When  he  awoke,  to  his  surprise  he  found  himself 
as  warm  and  comfortable  as  if  he  had  been  in  his 
own  bed,  and  upon  examining  into  the  cause  of  the 
great  change  in  the  condition  of  things,  he  found 
that  during  the  night  a  driving  snow  storm  had 
covered  his  bed  about  six  inches  with  fresh  snow. 

“It  sometimes  happened  also,  that  he  would 
be  detected  in  contradictions  in  some  unimportant 
point  in  some  of  his  long  stories,  and  some  exam¬ 
ples  of  a  ludicrous  character  might  be  furnished. 
They  never,  however,  disconcerted  the  narrator, 
who  always  managed  to  get  out  of  them  with 
perfect  self-possession.  He  once  was  describing  to 
me  a  very  large  and  gay  party  at  General  Spriggs’. 
The  moon  was  bright,  the  sleighing  superb,  and 
the  number  of  sleighs  wras  legion.  After  relating 
many  of  the  minute  incidents  of  the  party,  he  con¬ 
tinued  that  he  then  asked  Mrs.  -  to  take  his 

arm  and  they  walked  into  the  garden,  where  “we 
picked  some  fine  ripe  strawberries.”  “Why,”  said 
I  with  more  frankness  than  politeness,  ‘T  thought 
you  said  there  was  snow  on  the  ground?”  He 
immediately  replied,  without  any  discomfiture, 
“you  are  right ;  I  was  thinking  of  Spriggs’  wed¬ 
ding,  which  took  place  forty-five  years  ago  •  that 
was  in  strawberry  time;”  and  he  coolly  continued 
his  narrative  to  its  close  as  if  there  had  been  no 
interruption. 

“However  agreeable  may  have  been  the  inci¬ 
dents  sf  this  old  man’s  life,  his  death  was  even 
more  so.  As  all  things  but  God  and  eternity  have 


an  end,  so  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  at 
length  approaches  its  close.  In  the  midst  of  the 
same  cheerfulness  which  had  always  characterized 
his  life,  he  receives  the  summons  to  be  ready.  He 
resignedly  takes  his  bed,  from  which  he  knew  he 
never  would  arise.  The  time  for  the  settlement 
of  his  great  account  is  at  hand.  The  shades  of 
the  eveninng  of  life  are  gathering  around  him. 
He  feels  that  lie  is  walking  upon  the  solemn,  si¬ 
lent  shores  of  the  Ocean  of  Eternity,  about  to  em¬ 
bark  upon  its  uncertain  waters.  And  here  let 
us  pause  and  contemplate  the  great  mercy  and 
forbearance  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  as  illustrated 
in  the  death  which  is  now  approaching.  The 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  discharged  every  duty 
to  his  neighbor,  seemed  to  disarm  his  great  and 
good  master  of  all  resentments  for  any  wrongs 
done  to  him. 

“And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  in  ending  my 
task,  and  in  describing  the  last  sciBfia  in  the  life 
which  I  have  so  imperfectly  attempted  to  delin¬ 
eate,  permit  me  to  use  the  appropriate  language 
of  Queen  Catherine’s  usher,  in  announcing  to  her 
the  death  of  her  favorite  IVolsey : 

- “Full  of  repentance, 

Continual  meditations,  tears  and  sorrows, 

He  gave  his  honors  to  the  world  again. 

His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace.” 

“The  name  of  old  Dr.  Dorsey  will  long  sug¬ 
gest  to  those  who  knew  him  a  train  of  solemn, 
yet  pleasant  memories  and  emotions,  and  the  com¬ 
ing  generations  of  our  people  will  indulge  in  a 
pious  curiosity  in  looking  at  the  house  where  he 
dwelt*,  and  in  listening  to  descriptions  of  the  per¬ 
son,  and  anecdotes  of  the  virtues  and  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  one,  who  belonged  to  a  period  and  a  gener¬ 
ation  which  he  had  stamped  with  his  impress,  but 
which  have  passed  a  way  forever.” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


OWARDS  the  close  of  1849,  people  be¬ 
gan  to  fear  another  visitation  of  the 
cholera.  In  July  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  Hagerstown  to  see  that  the 
town  was  clean  and  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  Hagerstown  escaped,  but,  as  on  a  previous 
occasion,  the  disease  was  fatal  in  Williamsport. 
In  the  early  months  of  the  summer  of  1853  there 
were  thirty-nine  deaths  from  cholera  in  and 
around  Williamsport;  thirty-two  of  them  were  in 
the  town.  The  symptoms  characterizing  the  dis¬ 
ease  made  many  of  the  physicians  deny  that  it 
was  true  Asiatic  cholera. 

“The  first  fatal  cases  were  attended  by  the 
symptoms  of  cholera  morbus  alone.  Subsequent 
attacks  were  attended  by  more  strongly  marked 
peculiarities  of  cholera;  yet  there  was  still  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  many  of  its  prominent  features.,  Where 
diarrhoea,  sickness  of  the  stomach  and  cramps 
were  the  first  symptoms,  successful  treatment  was 
not  difficult;  yet  a  bilious  condition  succeeded 
which  left  the  system — already  exhausted — to  un¬ 
dergo  a  second  treatment,  different  in  its  char¬ 
acter,  yet  none  the  less  rigorous  than  the  first. 
So,  in  instances  where  a  bilious  derangement  was 
the  first  symptom,  and  readily  yielded  to  medical 
care,  the  peculiarities  of  cholera  developed  them¬ 
selves,  generally  in  their  worst  form.  Since  the 
first  few  cases,  too,  the  disease  assumed  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  phase.  There  was  an  almost  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  cramps  and  retchings — the  patient 
sinking  almost  immediately  into  a  collapse — cold¬ 
ness  succeeding,  with  a  constant  watery  discharge. 


which  soon  proved  fatal,  without  any  apparent 
pain  or  suffering.  Of  these  latter  cases,  death 
in  some  instances  resulted  in  a  few  hours.”* 

The  next  week,  after  there  had  been  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  disease,  the  weather  became  cooler; 
the  mortality  immediately  increased,  and  there 
were  five  or  six  deaths  in  a  few  days  and  a  dozen 
violent  cases.  In  the  families  of  the  Messrs. 
Beatty,  who  resided  in  the  vicnity  of  the  town,  the 
fatality  was  terrible,  some  eight  persons,  white 
and  colored,  having  died  in  five  days,  one  or  two 
colored  boys  died  below  the  town,  and  Mr.  Nei- 
kirk  some  miles  above  it;  there  were  several  cases 
at  Leiter’s  5  [ill  on  the  Conococheague,  but  no 
deaths.  William  G.  Van  Lear,  a  native  of  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  who  had  settled  in  Cumberland,  died 
in  that  town  of  cholera  during  the  summer.  The 
College  of  St.  James,  although  the  health  of  the 
students  remained  good,  yet  as  a  precautionery 
measure,  was  closed  for  the  summer  vacation  tvco 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.  In  Hagerstown,  prob¬ 
ably  by  reason  of  the  thorough  cleansing  which 
the  town  had  received,  there  was  not  a  single  case, 
and  all  through  the  e2}idemic  at  Williamsport,  the 
health  of  Hagerstown  -was  remarkably  good.  A 
victim  of  cholera  in  lg#4  was  Capt.  John  D. 
Hart,  of  Hancock.  He  was  passing  through  Wood 
Co.,  Ohio,  and  there  he  and  his  brother  were 
taken  with  cholera  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Capt. 
Hart  fought  the  British  in  1812  on  the  northern 
frontier.  In  1844,  he  was  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  had  held  other  offices.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  sixty-six  years  of  age. 
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The  County  became  deeply  excited  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1853,  over  a  trial  removed  to  Hagerstown 
from  Cumberland.  Eolwrt  Swann  and  William 
0.  Sprigg,  two  prominent  young  men  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  town,  having  high  social  position,  got  into 
a  quarrel  which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  Sprigg, 
in  February,  1852,  Sprigg  was  seated  at  the 
stove  in  the  office  of  the  Barnum  Hotel,  when 
Swan  entered  with  a  double-ba rrelled  shot  gun, 
and  shot  twice,  the  second  load  taking  effect  in 
the  back  of  the  head  and  causing  instant  death. 
Judge  Perry  declined  to  sit  in  the  case,  because 
of  his  near  relationship  to  the  prisoner,  and  Jos¬ 
eph  I.  Merrick  was  appointed  special  Judge.  In 
the  trial,  the  whole  population  became  partisans 
of  one  side  or  the  other,  and  when  Mr.  Merrick 
accepted  bail  for  the  prisoner  he  was  promptly- 
burned  in  effigy.  With  such  a  state  of  public  sen¬ 
timent  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  obtain  an 
impartial  trial  and  so  the  case  was  removed  to 
Washington  County.  After  a  very  protracted 
trial,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
This  verdict  excited  almost  as  much  indignation 
in  Washington  County  as  the  release  of  the  pris¬ 
oner  on  bail  did  in  Allegany.  Indignation  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  various  places,  and  in  Boons- 
boro’  the  jury  was  burnt  in  effigy.  This  trial 
tggs  among  the  last  public  acts  of  Joseph  I.  Mer¬ 
rick.  His  health  failed,  and  he  removed  from  his 
beautiful  home,  Oak  Hill,  on  the  northern  suburbs 
of  Hagerstown,  to  Washington,  where  he  died  in 
1854. 

Murder  trials,  about  this  time,  when  they 
did  come,  came  like  other  troubles,  “not  single, 
spies,  but  in  battalions.”  Two  months  after  the 
Swann  trial,  Mary  Ellen  Thomas,  a  free  negro, 
was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and 
this  was  the  first  conviction  since  1819,  when  the 
Cottrells  were  sentenced  to  death.  The  convict 
in  this  case  was  employed  as  a  domestic  in  the 
family  of  William  G.  Baer,  near  Sharpsburg.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  entering  the  house,  the  girl  had 
taken  an  unreasonable  and  violent  aversion  to  one 
of  Baer’s  twin  infants,  and  did  not  rest  until  she 
had  administered  such  a  dose  of  laudanum  as 
caused  its  death.  The  child’s  mother  saw  the 
girl  pouring  the  poison  into  the  child’s  mouth, 
but  too  late  to  save  it.  The  trial  for  the  crime 
resulted  in  a  conviction  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  but  the  sentence  of  death  was  commuted, 
upon  the  ground  of  insanity,  into  imprisonment 
for  life.  At  the  same  term  of  Court,  Joshua  An¬ 


derson  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  de¬ 
gree  for  killing  George  Farlett  on  the  canal.  In 
March,  1854,  Michael  Iveplinger  was  found  dead 
in  Jonathan  Hager’s  Mill.  A  jury  of  inquest 
pronounced  the  death  accidental.  Subsequently, 
suspicions  of  foul  play  were  excited  and  a  second 
inquest  was  held.  This  time  the  verdict  charged 
John  Spaet,  the  head  miller,  with  the  crime  of 
murder.  Spaet  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
only  person  in  the  mill  at  the  time  of  the  death. 
He  was  accordingly  arrested.  His  case  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Frederick  and  there  after  a  trial  of  four 
days,  he  was  acquitted.  At  that  time  Thomas 
Harbine  was  the  State’s  attorney. 

But  during  the  excitements  of  murder  trials, 
politics  held  its  own.  This  decade  witnessed  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  American  or  “Know  Noth¬ 
ing”  party,  and  the  Know  Nothing  campaigns 
Were  among  the  most  exciting  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  In  1853,  the  Wings  had  pretty  well 
run  their  course  and  that  year  they  made  no 
nomination  for  Congress  in  this  district.  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Hamilton  was  nominated  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Frank  Thomas  the  “old  war  horse  of 
Democracy,”  announced  himself  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  Democratic  candidate.  This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  departure  from  the  political  faith  of 
his  life,  and  he  afterwards  became  as  much  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  bitter  opposition  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  as  he  had  previously  been  for  his' 
advocacy  of  its  principles.  During  the  war  he 
was  a  prominent  republican  and  inscribed  upon 
his  tomb-stone  in  the  little-  graveyard  at-  St. 
Mark’s  Episcopal  Church  at  Pet-ersville,  Freder¬ 
ick  County,  is  an  epitaph  which  claims  for  him 
the  authorshin  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
of  is 04  which  abolished  slavery  in  Maryland.  At 
the  election  in  1853,  the  Wings  did  not  give  Thom¬ 
as  that  hearty  support  which  he  expected.  Many 
of  them  said  that  if  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
vote  for  a  Democrat,  they  would  vote  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  Democrat  and  so  supported  Hamilton.  This 
gentleman  wag  elected  by  a  good  majority  and 
carried  his  County  by  a  vote  of  2,914  to  1,951  for 
Thomas.  But  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor 
Biehard  I.  Bowie,  received  2,514  votes,  only  eighty- 
four  less  than  Ligon,  the  Democratic  candidate. 
The  Whigs  elected  one  candidate  on  their  local 
ticket,  A  K.  S\  ester,  to  the  House  of  Delegates. 
Indeed,  this  gentleman  always  made  a  strong  can¬ 
didate  and  usually  carried  his  County  whenever 
he  ran. 
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The  next  Congressional  campaign,  the  Know 
Nothing  party  had  become  powerful  and  at  the 
election  in  1855  carried  everything  before  it, 
William  T.  Hamilton  was  again  the  Democratic 
candidate  and  against  him  the  Know  Nothings 
put  up  Henry  W.  Hoffman,  then  a  very  young 
man  and  a  graceful  and  eloquent  speaker.  The 
campaign  was  exciting  to  the  last  degree,  and  the 
candidates  rendered  it  the  more  interesting  by  a 
series  of  joint  discussions.  The  Democrats  knew 
all  along  that  they  were  engaged  in  an  almost 
hopeless  contest,  but  that  knowledge  did  not 
dampen  the  zeal  and  energy  of  their  candidate  in 
the  smallest  degree.  He  made  a  vigorous  and 
gallant  campaign,  speaking  at  every  hamlet  in  the 
district  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  so  popular  with 
the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  In  many  places 
he  was  subjected  to  interruptions  and  disturb¬ 
ances  which  would  have  discouraged  a  less  de¬ 
termined  man.  Hoffman  carried  the  district  by 
749  majority  and  Washington  County  by  a  vote 
of  2,622  to  2,566  for  Hamilton ;  the  latter  car¬ 
ried  Allegany  County  by  39  .majority.  But  the 
Know-Knothing  predominance  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  Their  downfall  came  as  rapidly  as  cheir 
rise.  In  1857  they  re-nominated  Mr.  Hoffmando 
Congress,  and  this  time  Col.  Jacob  Kunkel  was 
his  opponent  and  defeated  him  by  a  majority  of 
168.  A.  K.  Syester  was  again  before  the  people, 
this  time  as  the  Know  Nothing  candidate  for  the 
bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  district  in 
which  he  ran  was  composed  of  Allegany,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Frederick,  Carroll,  Baltimore  and  Har¬ 
ford  Counties.  His  opponent,  James  L.  Bartol, 
afterwards  under  the  Constitution  of  1867  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  defeated  him  by 
22  majority.  This  was  accomplished  by  some  spe¬ 
cial  work  in  the  Clearsnring  district  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  where  Syester  fell  sixty  votes  behind 
his  ticket.  At  the  State  election  this  year,  there 
was  a  tie  between  James  W.  Leggett  and  Isaac 
Leggett  for  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  a  special 
election  was  held  in  February.  This  time  Dr.  W. 
A.  Riddlemoser  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
against  Leggett  and  defeated  him  by  a  majority  of 
15  votes.  The  marvelous  frequency  of  tie  votes 
in  this  County  is  a  subject  of  remark  and  they 
have  later  occurred  as  frequently  with  a  vote  of 
over  eight  thousand  as  when  the  population  of 
the  County  was  only  half  as  great.  -  In  1859  Kun- 
kle  and  Hoffman  were  again  in  the  field  for  Con¬ 
gress,  and  engaged  in  joint  discussions  that  gave 


rise  to  much  bitterness  of  feeling  which  did  not 
end  with  the  election.  Kunkle  freely  charged 
Hoffman  with  being  in  sympathy  with  the  abol- 
itonists  and  Republicans  of  the  North — a  charge 
which  was  bitterly  resented  and  denied.  Kunkle 
won  the  fight,  and  was  re-elected.  In  Washing¬ 
ton  County  there  was  another  tie,  Kunkle  and 
Hoffman  each  receiving  2,842  votes.  On  the  local 
ticket  the  Americans  elected  two  of  their  candi¬ 
dates;  A.  Iv.  Stake  defeated  Dr.  Riddlemoser  for 
the  Assembly  and  Edward  M.  Mobley  was  elected 
Sheriff.  Among  the  Democrats  elected  were 
Eakle,  Coudy,  Brining  and  Freaner  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  and  William  Motter  State’s  Attorney.  It 
was  during  the  session  to  which  George  Freaner 
was  elected  this  year  that  he  distinguished  himself. 

In  January,  1858,  an  election  was  held  in 
Hagerstown,  entirely  non-political  but  nonetheless 
exciting  upon  that  account.  For  nearly  a  century 
the  people  of  Hagerstown,  like  those  mentioned 
by  the  Prophet,  had  walked  in  darkness.  There 
were  no  street  lamps  by  which  to  guide  the  foot¬ 
steps  through  the  deep  mud  of  the  streets,  or  over 
the  rough  and  ill-paved  or  unpaved  foot  ways. 
When  the  early  bed-time  of  the  people  came  and 
the  lights  disappeared  from  the  windows,  or  a 
little  later,  where  the  feeble  ray  of  the  smoky 
lamp  which  marked  the  front  of  a  tavern  was 
extinguished,  absolute  darkness  brooded  over  the 
town,  unless  indeed  the  moon  or  the  stars  were 
shining.  At  the  beginning  of  1858,  a  movement 
for  street  lights  was  started  and  the  matter  was 
discussed  with  all  the  zeal  and  intemperance 
which  in  those  days  invariably  attended  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  public  matters.  The  matter  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  at  the  election 
excitement  ran  high.  The  election  was  held  in 
January,  and  484  votes  were  cast,  236  for  street 
lights  and  212  against  them.  Upon  that  narrow 
majority  the  lighting  of  the  streets  rested,  and 
from  the  little  oil  lamps  which  were  then  put 
into  use,  and  which  scarcely  sufficed  to  render 
darkness  visible,  our  present  splendid  arc  lights 
were  evolved. 

Nor  were  lights  the  only  improvements  to 
the  town  about  this  time.  In  1854  a  company 
was  formed  which  purchased  the  historic  Globe 
Tavern  for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  it  and 
building  a  modern  hotel  in  its  place.  The  old 
tavern  had  been  the  scene  of  many  incidents  of 
interest,  in  it  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  entertained ;  there  Harry  of  the  Wrest 
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had  been  banquet  ted  and  Andrew  Jackson  had  re¬ 
ceived  delegations  of  the  citizens.  Its  walls  had 
held  Santa  Anna  and  Albert  Gallatin  and  Thomas 
H.  Benton  and  David  Crockett.  Around  this 
building  clustered  the  memories  of  many  great 
events  in  the  history  of  the  town  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  its  demolition  should  have  excited 
more  than  a  passing  interest.  The  property  was 
bought  from  James  I.  Hurley  and  Thomas  Har- 
bine,  and  the  new  company  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  J.  B.  Thurston  for  pulling  down  the 
oM  tavern,  and  soon  afterwards  for  building  the 
new  one.  The  price  for  erecting  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  to  be  called  the  Washington  House, 
was  $12,500  and  the  material  of  the  old  building. 
The  lot  upon  which  the  Washington  House  was 
built  was  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  lot  now 
covered  by  the  Baldwin.  But  by  the  time  the  new 
building  was  completed,  in  March,  1856,  the  cost 
of  the  entire  property  amounted  to  $28,000.  Of 
this  sum  $13,000  was  paid  in  and  the  remainder 
raised  by  a  mortgage  on  the  property.  Thomas 
and  Janies  Dixon  of  Baltimore  were  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  building,  and  when  it  was  completed 
it  was  pronounced  the  finest  hotel  in  the  State 
outside  of  Baltimore  and  “a  triumph  of  mechan¬ 
ical  skill  and  gcniusY  It  was  four  stories  in 
height,  eighty  feet  in  front,  forty-eight  feet  deep, 
and  with  a  wing  fifty-two  by  thirty-three  feet. 
This  wing  was  subsequently  enlarged.  The  hotel 
contained  forty-six  chambers  and  the  necessary 
parlors  and  offices.  The  first  landlord  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Stetson,  who  began  his  career  by  giving  a 
banquet.  The  leading  gentlemen  of  the  town 
were  gathered  around  the  table,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  exuberance  of  the  speeches  made 
was  in  no  wisq  diminished  by  the  toasts  which  were 
drunk  to  the  success  of  the  host. 

Another  improvement  in  the  town  was  the 
introduction  of  illuminating  gas.  In  May,  1851, 
it  company  was  formed  for  the  manufacture  of 
gas  from  “rosin  oil.’5  The  plant  was  located  on 
the  rear  of  the  Lyceum  Hall  lot.  The  capital 
stock  was  $0,009.  J.  I).  Roman  was  President, 
with  a  hoard  of  directors  composed  of  P.  B. 
Small,  Peter  SchwartzweMer,  Dr.  H.  II.  Harvey, 
David  Zeller,  T.  G.  Robertson  and  William  M. 
Marshall.  The  company,  however,  was  not  very 
prosperous.  It.  got  into  debt  and  in  August,  1859, 
the  Sheriff  advertised  the  pipit  at  public  sale  to 
satisfy  a  judgmeot.  The  operation  of  the  works 
ceased,  and  there  was  loud  complaint  and  lamenta¬ 


tion  in  the  town  because  the  people  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  back  to  lamps  and  greasy  candles. 
This  hardship  had  to  be  endured  but  a  short  time, 
for  the  matter  was  adjusted  with  the  creditors, 
work  was  resumed,  and  customers  supplied  with 
gas  as  usual. 

In  1855  the  Washington  County  Branch  Bank 
Was  incorporated  and  established  with  George 
Kealhofer  as  cashier.  Its  banking  house  was 
where  the  bank  of  Eavey  &  Lane  now  stands,  next 
to  the  Court  House. 

In  1854  the  assessed  valuation  pf  the  County 
for  taxation  was  $14,400,000.  Of  this,  $10,400,- 
000  was  realty  and  $317,000  slaves.  We  may 
judge  that  the  value  of  real  estate  in  Hagerstown 
was  very  low  compared  with  its  present  value, 
by  the  fact  that  in  January,  1853,  the  property 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Washington  and  Jon¬ 
athan  Streets,  then  occupied  by  Daniel  G.  Mumma, 
was  sold  to  Oliver  Stonebraker  for  $4,000.  The 
value  of  a  slave,  a  young  and  healthy  man,  at 
the  same  time  was  about  $1,000.  In  1854,  several 
slaves  of  Jacob  II.  .Grove  of  Sharpsburg  ran  away 
and  made  good  their  escape  to  New  York.  There 
they  were  arrested  and  returned  to  their  owner. 
Among  them  was  a  man  named  Stephen  Pem¬ 
broke,  who  had  a  brother  who  was  a  preacher  in 
New  York  City.  When  Stephen  Pembroke  Was 
returned  to  slavery,  the  congregation  of  his  broth¬ 
er  raised  the  sum  of  $1,000  with  which  they  pur¬ 
chased  Stephen  and  gave  him  his  freedom. 

During  these  events,  at  least  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  of  1854,  the  people  of  the  County, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  county  were  in  a  bad 
plight,  and  almost  enduring  a  famine.  There 
was  no  rain  for  months,  the  wheat  crop  had  failed 
and  the  corn  in  the  field  was  as  dry  as  tinder. 
Hour  was  selling  as  high  at  $9  a  barrel,  and 
corn  at  90  cents  a  bushel.  Prices  would  have 
been  even  higher  but  for  the  abundant  crops  in 
Europe,  and  people  began  to  look  across  the 
ocean  for  their  bread.  But  the  most  curious  man¬ 
ifestation  of  the  great  drought  was  the  wretched 
paper  upon  which  the  County,  and  indeed  all  the 
newspapers  were  minted.  Streams  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  paper  mills  of  the  country  land  failed 
and  no  paper  could  be  made.  The  New  York 
journals  wore  obtaining  their  supply  from  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Mail,  the  Torch  Light  and  the  Herald 
oT  Freedom  had  to  take  such  as  they  could  get 
and  they  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  at 
all,  even  of  the  inferior  quality  which  they  used. 
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The  next  year  there  was  a  good  corn  crop  and 
Dr.  Wm.  Eagan  took  a  prize  at  the  Agricultural 
Fair  for  raising  122  bushels  of  com  on  an  acre. 

Possibly  it  was  the  hard  times  consequent 
upon  the  drought  which  stimulated  the  veterans 
of  1812  to  seek  some  relief  from  the  Government. 
A  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1855,  to  take  action  with  regard 
to  the  land  warrants  to  which  veterans  were  en¬ 
titled.  On  the  day  after  Christmas,  1854,  the  old 
soldiers  then  living  in  Washington  County  met 
in  the  Court  House  in  Hagerstown  to  choose  dele¬ 
gates  to  that  convention.  John  Miller  was  the 
president,  Daniel  Hawer  and  James  Biays  were 
the  secretaries.  Many  people  gathered  to  witness 
the  proceedings  and  Andrew  EL  Syester  made  a 
speech  to  the  old  soldiers.  Among  the  veterans 
were  Daniel  Creager  and  Frederick  Kinsell,  the 
drummer  and  fifer  of  Captain  Shryock’s  Company, 
who  played  one  of  their  old  time  marches  with 
animation  and  thrilling  effect* 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1858,  there  was  a 
celebration  of  the  battle  of  North  Point  in  Hagers¬ 
town.  A  procession  marched  through  the  town 
under  command  of  Dr.,  J.  Clagett  Dorsey  chief 
marshal.  The  fire  companies  of  Hagerstown, 
Winchester  and  other  towns  were  in  the  procession, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  the  old  defenders  m 
carriages.  The  oration  was  made  by  A.  K.  Syes¬ 
ter  from  the  veranda  of  the  Washington  House. 
About  the  time  of  this  meeting  died  old  “Aunt 
Suckey”  a  negro  belonging  to  James  Davis  of 
Hagerstown.  She  was  a  hundred  years  old  and 
claimed  to  rank  among  the  old  defenders,  because 
she  had  several  times  cooked  dinner  for  General 
Washington.  Jack  Wolgamot,  a  soldier  of  1812, 


died  in  Martinsburg  in  1856,  and  in  April  of  the 
next  year  John  Yan  Lear,  Cashier  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Bank  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years. 

On  the  night  of  January  18,  1857  what  might 
have  been  an  appalling  disaster  occurred.  Kemp 
Hall,  a  large  four-story  building  at  the  College 
of  St.  James,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  winter 
of  1856-’7  was  long  remembered  as  one  of  the 
severest  in  many  years.  The  weather  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  the  snow  fall  was  very  heavy,  impeding 
travel,  stopping  mails  and  cutting  off  communica¬ 
tion  between  places  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other.  During  the  heaviest  snow  storm  and  bitter¬ 
est  cold  of  the  season,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  this  building  in  which  nearly  seventy-five  per¬ 
sons  were  sleeping,  suddenly  burst  into  flames. 
The  Prefect,  the  Eev.  John  K.  Lewis,  felt  the  heat 
in  his  room,  and  awakened  Professor  Joseph  Coit. 
He  then  took  a  lame  boy  from  his  bed  and  carried 
him  over  to  the  Eectory,  the  end  of  the  main 
building  occupied  by  Dr.  Kerfoot,  the  Eector  of 
the  college,  whom  he  found  dressed  and  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  a  sick  child,  and  whom  he  notified  of 
the  fire.  Mr.  Coit  then  went  through  the  building 
and  awakened  each  boy.  This  was  done  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  a  panic  and  to  secure  prompt 
removal  from  the  building.  No  time  was  allowed 
for  dressing.  The  fire  had  begun  at  the  furnace 
very  near  the  stairway,  and  before  anyone  could 
escape  it  was  in  flames.  Exit  was  then  made 
through  the  now  suffocating  smoke,  by  ladders 
through  trap  doors  from  floor  to  floor,  a  fire  escape 
which  had  been  provided  for  such  an  emergency. 
Soon  the  sixty-five  boys  were  out  in  safety,  stand¬ 
ing  in  their  night  clothes  in  the  bitter  cold  and 


*Names  of  the 
meeting: 

■  Col.  John  Miller, 
Capt.  James  Biays, 
Daniel  Hauer, 

Capt.  Geo.  Shryock, 
David  Newcomer, 
William  Grove, 
Charles  G.  Downs, 
Richard  Davis, 

Rezin  James, 

John  Dovenberger, 
Nathan  Davis, 
William  McCardel, 
Jesse  Long, 

Daniel  Oster, 

Jacob  Powles, 

Pred’k  Humrichouse, 
William  Johnston, 


officers  and  soldiers  taken  at  the 

George  Spangler, 

Andrew  Burns, 

Benjamin  Simpson, 
Solomon  Stinemetz, 

Peter  Snyder, 

John  Anderson, 

.Jacob  Middlekauff, 
Christian  Coy, 

John  Rockwell, 

John  Harrigan, 

Jacob  Hose, 

Thomas  Combs, 

Jacob  Burkhart, 

Frederick  Kinsel, 

Henry  Creager, 

John  Hull, 

Jacob  King, 


John  Brown, 

James  Swales, 

John  Plummer, 

Mathias  Wegley, 

Samuel  Fiegley, 

James  Dillehunt, 

Spencer  Moxley,' 

John  Lushbaugh, 

David  Long, 

Jacob  Kayler, 

William  Biershing, 

David  Tschudy, 

John  Neff, 

Ezekiel  Cheney, 

John  Murry, 

William  Cline, 

George  Hauer, 

Ca’t.  Gerard  Stonebraker 
Anthony  Campbell, 


Philip  Mouse, 
Henry  Blessing, 
Andrew  Double, 
Frederick  Betts, 
Joseph  Barkdoll, 
Capt.  David  Artz, 
John  Cramer, 
Robert  Campbell, 
Abraham  Crum, 
John  Marteney, 
Maj.  Elias  Baker, 
Valentine  Wachtal, 
David  Thum, 

Henry  Sweitzer, 
William  Freaner, 
Daniel  Creager, 
John  Kealhoffier, 
Jacob  Bo  ward, 
Samuel  Creager. 
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snow  storm,  waist,  deep  in  the  snow.  Mr.  Chit 
had  completed  his  second  round  and  concluding 
that  all  had  escaped,  he  was  beginning  to  descend 
the,  ladder  when  lie  heard  the  voice  of  Dr.  Kcrfoot 
from  the  thick  smoke.  He  had  rushed  up  the 
burning  stairway  into  the  dormitory,  arui  would 
not  he  satisfied  until  be  had  gone  around  with 
Mr.  Coit  and  felt  In  cWery  bed.  They  then  de¬ 
scended  the  ladder  together  and  all'  were  saved. 
This  was  accomplished  by  such  coolness  and  good 
lIHtnagement  as  is  seldom  witnessed*  It  was  stated 
in  proof  of  the  short  notice  for  escape  that 
seventeen  gold  watches  were  destroyed  in  the  fire. 
The  loss  to  the  College,  beside  a  library,  was  not 
less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  College  of  St.  Janies  had  been  formally 
opened  with  about  twenty  boys,  as  the  diocesan 
school  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland,  on 
Mondav,  October  3rd.  1143  The  Principal  was 
the  Rev.  John  B.  Kcrfoot,  and  his  assistants  were 
the  Rev.  Russell  Trevett.  D.  E.  Lyman,  Robert  S. 
Howland,  J.  Kip  Anderson  and  Samuel  H.  Ker- 
fnot.  As  the  school  increased,  Reuben  Riley 
George  W.  Ctaikley.  R.  H.  Clarkson,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Nebraska,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Pass- 
more  were  added  to  the  faculty.  The  old  Ring- 
gold  mansion  house  at  Fountain  Rock,  together 
with  a  few  acres  of  land  including  the  beautiful 
grounds  and  the  copious  spring  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  property,  had  boon  offered  for  sale  by 
trustees.  The  idea  of  buying  it  for  a  church 
school  first  suggested  itself  to  Dr.  T.  B.  Lyman, 
the  Rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Hagerstown, 
afterward  Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  He  made 
the  suggestion  to  Bi-hop  Whittingham,  and  they 
two  collected  the  five  thousand  dollars  necessary 
to  purchase  the  property.  The  school  grew  and 
prospered  until  broken  up  by  the  war  as  we  shall 
see  later.  It  was  then  abandoned  until  1870, 
when  it:  was  revived  as  a  grammar  school  by  Mr. 
Henry  Onderdonk  and  has  so  continued  to  the 
present  time.  It  Is  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Adrian 
If.  OiUlerdonk,  son  of  Henry  Onderdonk,  who  died 
in  1X95.  After  the  fire  in  1857,  a  movement  was 
made  to  remove  the  school  to'  a  more  accessible 
location,  Hagerstown  at  that  time  1  icing  bard  to 
reach,  and  the  collegia  separated  from  it  !sy  six 
miles  of  had  road,,  A  site  was  bought  on  the 
Northern  Central  railroad,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Baltimore,  and  extensive  buildings  were  begun, 
lint  tlie  war  put  att  end  to  this  project,  and  the 


lower  story  of  the  new  building  lay  in  ruins  for 
many  years. 

But  while  Washington  County  was  in  danger 
of  losing  this  splendid  institution  for  lack  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  the  people  were  earnestly  en¬ 
gaged  in  trying  to  secure  another  railroad  which 
should  give  the  County  access  to  the  east  and 
west  by  way  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road.  The 
project  was  to  build  a  railroad  from  Hagerstown 
to  Weverton.  Public  meetings  were  held  at  the 
Lyceum  Hall  in  March,  1857,  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  asking  the  legislature  for  authority  to 
issue  $250,000  of  County  bonds  to  subscribe  to  the 
road.  It  was  urged  that  an  advance  of  ten  cents 
per  bushel  in  the  price  of  wheat,  which  would 
surely  follow  the  building  of  the  road,  would  more 
than  pay  the  annual  interest  of  $15,000  on  the 
proposed  bonds.  By  Chapter  260  of  the  Acts  of 
Assembly  of  1840,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road  had 
been  directed  to  build  the  road  from  Weverton 
to  Hagerstown  and  in  1868  a  bill  was  introduced 
to  compel  the  performance  of  this  obligation.  But 
nothing  came,  of  it.  The  scheme  to  build  the  road, 
like  every  other  enterprise,  was  interrupted  by 
the  war  and  the  road  was  not  completed,  as  we 
shall  sec,  until  1867. 

In  April,  1857,  the  Washington  County  jail 
which  had  been  built  in  1826,  burnt  down.  The 
sherifFs  home  which  was  attached  to  it  was  saved. 
In  August,  1859,  the  German  Reformed  Church 
in  Fupfctown  was  also  burnt.  This  was  at  the 
time,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  County 
and  the  lot  upon  which  it  was  built  was  given  by 
Jacob  Funk  for  the  joint  use  of  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  and  Lutheran  congregations,  Frederick 
Geiger  and  Jacob  Sharer  being  the  trustees. 

In  1905  when  86  years  of  age  Edwin  Bell 
wrote  for  the  author  of  this  hook,  his  friend  of  over 
30  years,  the  following  reminiscences : 

My  father,  William  Duffield  Bell,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  “Torch  Light”  newspaper  in  1814,  oc¬ 
cupied  as  an  office  and  dwelling  the  old  Jonathan 
Hager  house  on  the  corner  of  the  Public  Square 
and  E.  Washington  Si.,  and  there  I,  his  first  child, 
was  horn.  At  an  early  age  to  me,  he  removed  to 
a  dwelling  on  S  Potomac  St.  nearly  opposite  the 
Lutheran  Church,  in  the  midst  of  many  old  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  town,  among  which  were  those  of 
“Grandma”  Potting* t  and  “old  Doctor”  John 
Young.  Mrs.  Pottinger  was  the  one  sister  of  the 
Jtulges  ,Tol in  and  Thomas  Buchanan  who  graced 
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the  Benches,  respectively  and  simultaneously  of  the 
Court  of  ■  Appeals  and  our  County  Court.  She 
Was  the  accomplished  and  beloved  head  of  a  large 
family  of  grandchildren  among  whom  were  John 
Buchanan  Hall,  son  of  Thomas  B.  Hall,  whose 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Pottinger.  Hr. 
Young’s  niece  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Lind, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hagerstown, 
who  died  leaving  a  son  named  after  his  grand 
uncle  by  whom  he  was  adopted.  My  boyhood  was 
passed  chiefly  with  these  two  boys,  known  to  each 
other  and  their  intimates  as  “Buck,”  “John,”  and 
“Ed.”  At  a  later  period  was  added  a  fourth,  Rich¬ 
ard  P.  Hammond,  called  “Dick,”  forming  a  quar¬ 
tette  of  devoted  companions  to  the  end  of  the  lives 
of  two,  “J ohn”  and  “Dick.”  They  have  been  dead 
several  years,  the  first  dying  an  esteemed  member 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
other  occupying  at  the  time  of  his  death,  some 
years  ago,  in ‘  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  the  same 
relative  position  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  filled 
in  the  city  of  New  York— that  of  chief  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  police  department.  At  his  death  the 
profound  respect  of  the  metropolis  of  the  State 
was  manifested  by  the  bestowal  of  almost  munic¬ 
ipal  honors.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hammond,  originally  a  practicing  physician 
of  Hagerstown  and  afterwards  surgeon  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  the  U.  S.  army.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Frisby  Tilghman,  of 
“Rockland,”  six  miles  south  of  Hagerstown,  whose 
estate  joined  that  of  Fountain  Rock,  owned  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Gen.  Samuel  Ringgold,  who 
in  early  days  represented  this  district  in  Congress 
and  whose  son,  Mai.  Samuel  Ringgold,  organizer 
of  the  famous  battery  of  artillery  which  bore  his 
name  was  the  first  officer  of  distinction  to 
fall  in  the  Mexican  War  ;  whilst  another  son,  Com¬ 
modore  Cadawalder  Ringgold,  of  the  Navy,  sig¬ 
nalized  his  devotion  to  that  branch  of  the  service 
as  commander  of  the  “Vincennes”  in  the  antarctic 
expedition  under  Commodore  Wilkes  and  held  a 
distinct  command  in  the  Japan  Expedition  under 
Commodore  Perry. 

Together  at  the  old  Academy  on  Prospect 
Hill  through  their  preparatory  course,  a  separation 
came  when  “Buck”  and  “John”  left  for  Can- 
nonsburg  College;  “Dick”  to  commence  his  course 
as  cadet  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy; 
I  to  take  my  plane  in  the  Torch  Light  printing  of¬ 
fice  as  compositor  and  assistant  of  my  father. 
Whilst  thus  engaged  I  formed  an  unbroken  inti¬ 


macy  through  life  with  two  fellow  “typos”  who 
matriculated  in  the  composing  room  of  the  Ha¬ 
gerstown  Mail:  James  L.  and  John  A.  Freaner, 
with  one  of  whom,  John,  in  California  days,  I  was 
perhaps  more  closely  associated  than  with  any 
other  in  that  state.  James  L.  Freaner  had  won 
renown  during  the  Mexican  War  as  “Mustang,” 
the  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  with 
which  he  became  connected  on  starting  out  in  life. 
His  letters  which  covered  the  whole  Mexican  cam¬ 
paign  under  General  Scott  contained  an  admir¬ 
able  record  of  those  events  and  were  copied  all 
over  the  United  States,  to  some  extent  adding  to, 
if  not  forming,  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of 
war  correspondence.  As  such  “Mustang”  was 
present  at  and  reported  through  his  letters,  the 
treaty  of  peace,  known  as  the  “Triste  Treaty,” 
concluded  at  Guadalupe  de  Hidalgo,  by  that  offic¬ 
ial,  the  U,  S.  minister,  with  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment,  and  was  its  bearer  to  Washington.  Upon 
the  acquisition  of  California  he  was  among  the 
first  to  reach  the  new  possessions,  and  from  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  persons  and  conditions,  at 
once  took  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  a 
temporary  government.  The  seat  of  this  govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  all  judicial  and  executive  power 
was  centered,  was  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  sheriff 
of  that  county  was  the  official  instrument  through 
whom  it  was  enforced.  For  this  position  a  man 
of  nerve  and  of  peculiar  experience  was  needed 
and  the  choice  fell  upon  John  Coffee  Hays.  He 
was  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  had  been  named 
after  Goii.  John  Coffee  of  that  State,  a  distin¬ 
guished  officer  of  the  War  of  1812  under  Gen. 
Jackson,  particularly  in  his  Indian  campaign,  and 
was  dubbed  “brave  Jack  Coffee,”  an  appellation 
which  his  namesake  inherited.  The  latter  was 
familiarly  known  as  “Jack  Hays”  the  Texas  rang¬ 
er,  the  famous  Indian  fighter  and  cool  and  intrepid 
commander  in  Mexico  under  Gen.  Scott.  With 
‘‘Mustang”  he  had  been  in  many  a  fight  and 
closely  associated  through  the  campaign,  and  was 
familiar  with  the  stock  from  which  the  Freaners 
sprang.  Accordingly  his  first  act  was  to  name  as 
his  depty,  John  A.  Freaner,  of  Hagerstown.  This 
position  was  filled  with  signal  ability  during  the 
provisional  term  of  the  office,  as  well  as  the  full 
term  following  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union,  to  which  Col.  Hays  was  elected  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote  of  the  people,  at'  the  first  election 
held  in  California  as  a  State. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  collegiate  course  Buch- 
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anan  Hall  entered  the  law  office  of  William 
Price  as  a  student  where,  before  his  admission  to 
the  Bar,  I  joined  him;  John  Lind  studied  medi¬ 
cine  and  became  a  practicing  physician.  Richard 
Hammond  left  West  Point  as  second  lieutenant 
of  artillery,  and  I  assumed  the  duties  devolving 
upon  me,  upon  the  death  of  my  father,  as  editor 
of  the  Torch  Light. 

At  the  height  of  the  gold  excitement  in  1848 
the  law  as  well  as  the  newspaper  business  in  Ha¬ 
gerstown  being  somewhat  dull,  Buchanan  Hall  pro¬ 
posed  to  me  to  pull  up  stakes  and  that  we  go  to 
California  together.  It  seemed  to  me  an  inspira¬ 
tion  and  was  the  first  step  in  the  movement  later 
carried  out.  I  was  the  first  to  start,  on  the  ship 
“Nylon"  from  Baltimore,  Eeb.  3,  1849,  and  did 
not  reach  San  Francisco  until  late  in  October, 
in  consequence  of  delays  in  discharging  cargo  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Yalpariso  and  adverse  weather 
off  Cape  Horn.  At  Valparaiso,  on  one  of  the 
public  streets,  I  ran  upon  John  Lind,  who  had 
sailed  from  Baltimore  in  another  ship  long  after 
me  and  reached  San  Francisco  ahead  of  me.  On 
my  arrival  in  San  Francisco  the  ship  had  scarcely 
dropped  anchor  before  I  was  ashore  and  making 
for  the  Parker  House,  the  only  hotel  in  the  city, 
located  on  Portsmouth  Square.  Almost  the  first 
person  I  met  wag  “Jim”  Freaner  who  occupied 
one  of  the  choice  rooms  of  the  house,  and  that 
night  inflated  for  me  a  gum  bed  which  was  spread 
upon  the  floor  of  his  room,  and  made  me  feel  at 
home.  From  him  I  learned  that  a  provisional 
government  had  been  organized  and  that  his  broth¬ 
er  John  was  chief  deputy  of  the  Sheriff,  as  well 
as  a  member  of  an  industrial  company  which  had 
been  formed  in  Hagerstown  after  I  left  there. 
“Dick"  Hammond,  then  a  major,  who  had  arrived 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  was  hard  at  work  as 
surveyor  in  laying  out  the  city  of  Stockton  at  the 
mouth  of  San  Jocquin  river,  in  which  he  was  joint¬ 
ly  interested  with  the  proprietor,  Capt.  Weber. 
John  Lind  was  also  up  in  the  mines  of  Calaveras 
county  practicing  medicine  and  of  which  county 
he  became  r<  pn-M  ntatm  in  the  State  legislature  as 
Senator.  “Buck”  Hall  was  delayed  in  his  depar¬ 
ture  several  months  and  did  not  arrive  until  I 
had  been  fully  established  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  San  Francisco  with  Mr.  Hyde  Ray  Bowie, 
of  Anne  Arundel  Co..  Md. 

Whilst  thus  occupied  the  first  steamship .  to 
“double  the  Horn”  with  passengers  had  arrived  in 
harbor,  and  aboard  of  It  was  Buchanan  Hall  with 


his  father-in-law,  Dr.  William  Hammond.  Mr. 
Hall’s  wife  the  sister  of  Richard  P.  Hammond, 
and  his  little  son,  William,  remained  at  their 
home  in  Hagerstown  and  came  out  later,  as  did 
also  Dr.  William  Hammond,  Jr.,  recently  deceas¬ 
ed,  also  surgeon  in  the  regular  army,  who  had 
1  >ecn  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander 
Mitchell.  Thus  it  was  that  the  four  Academy 
boys,  all  moving  by  different  routes  were  reunited 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

This  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  period  in  the  history  of  California,  when 
that  territory  was  passing  through  its  transition 
state  of  Mexican  dependence  to  sisterhood  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Violence  and  murder  drove 
an  infuriated  people  into  disregard  of  law  and  the 
decrees  of  a  self-constituted  organization  for  a 
while  took  its  place.  It  was  at  this  period  two  ques¬ 
tions — one  national  the  other  State — absorbed  the 
attention  of  the  entire  people  through  successive 
sessions  of  the  legislature.  One  was  the  elction 
of  a  United  States  Senator  in  place  of  Dr.  Gwin; 
the  other  the  extension  of  the  water-front  of  San 
Francisco.  Senator  Gwin  was  a  candidate  to  suc¬ 
ceed  himself  and  David  C.  Broderick  was  his  op¬ 
ponent.  The  other  issue  covered  what  was  very 
properly  termed  an  attempt  to  appropriate  the  en¬ 
tire  water-front  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  projectors,  headed  by  David  C.  Broderick 
and  engineered  by  General  James  M.  Estelle,  a 
state  Senator,  and  which  at  this  day  would  be 
denominated  “graft.’’  The  contest  over  these  issues 
ran  through  and  monopolized  several  sessions  of 
the  legislature  at  Vallejo  and  Benicia,  with  the 
aftermath  at  Sacramento,  in  turns  capitals  of  the 
state,  resulting  in  the  triumphant  defeat  of  the 
’‘Extension  Bill”  and  the  election  of  Senator  Brod¬ 
erick. 

The  Democratic  party,  then  in  control,  was 
divided  into  two  factions — one,  the  New  York, 
headed  by  Broderick ;  the  other  by  a  combination 
containing  the  supporters  of  Senator  Gwin,  prin¬ 
cipally,  but  not  wholly,  from  the  South,  of  which 
Major  Richard  P.  Hammond,  of  Maryland,  and 
CM.  John  ('.  Hays,  of  Texas,  by  reason  of  the 
commanding  positions  they  held  under  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  administration  of  President  Pierce,  were 
prominent  leaders.  On  the  inauguration  of  that 
administration  a  complete  change  of  all  the  Fed¬ 
eral  officers  in  the  State  from  Whig  to  Democratic, 
was  rigidly  enforced.  Upon  Major  Hammond  de¬ 
volved  the  leadership  in  this  work.  He  had  ac- 
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companiecl  the  crowd  to  Washington  at  the  inaug¬ 
uration  of  the  President  and  to  the  surprise  of 
us  all  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  to  a  host  of 
aspirants  to  the  various  offices  about  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed,  was  appointed  collector  of  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  with  its  appendages — -the  most 
valuable  and  in  every  way  the  leadine  position  m 
the  gift  of  the  Administration.  Major  Hammond' 
had  served  with  General  Pierce  in  Mexico  and  his 
appointment  was  made  upon  the  personal  appre¬ 
ciation  in  which  he  was  held  by  him.  At  the 
same  time  Col.  John  C.  Hays  whose  term  as  Sher¬ 
iff  of  San  Francisco  had  expired  was  appointed 
surveyor  general  of  the  State,  then  in  some  re¬ 
spects  more  'important  than  that  of  collector,  as 
the  work  under  his  control  involved  surveys  over 
a  territory  of  vast  extent  with  diversified  interests 
with  accompanying  patronage. 

The  return  of  Major  Hammond  and  Colonel 
Hays  to  California  with  commissions  placing  them 
at  the  head  of  these  two  commanding  positions  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  was  an  event  which  produced 
some  excitement  at  the  time  and  led  to  notable 
results.  Among  these  was  the  union  of  the  two 
fariiilies  by  the  marriage  of  Major  Hammond  to 
Mrs.  Sally  E.  Lea,  the  sister  of  Colonel  Hays  and 
widow  of  a  prominent  planter  in  Louisiana,  Dr. 
Lea.  She  had  come  out  to  the  Pacific  coast  with 
a  large  number  of  the  wives  and  families  of  newly 
appointed  Federal  officials,  headed  by  Mrs.  Gwin, 
the  astute  and  accomplished  wife  of  the  then  Sen¬ 
ator.  Colonel  Hays  during  his  incumbency  as 
Sheriff  had  revisited  Texas  and  returned  with  a 
young  wife,  a  Calvert,  descended  from  the  old 
Maryland  family  of  that  name,  and  known  and 
beloved  by  all  as  “Mrs.  Susan.”  Among  other 
families  in  this  immigration  were  those  of  Judges 
Thornton  and  Thompson,  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
Colonel  Inge,  U.  S.'  district  attorney,  ex-Governor 
Foote,  of  Mississippi,  all  of  Southern  proclivitites, 
constituting  a  brilliant  society  in  those  early  times 
moving  in  accord  with  the  political  leaders.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  Hagerstown  boys  joined  hands  with 
those  hailing  from  the  extreme  South-West,  and 
in  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  the  State, 
exercised  a  decided  influence.  It  was  during  these 
stormy  times  that  I  abandoned  the  practice  of  law 
and  accepted'  the  position  of  assistant  editor  and 
reporter  in  the  office  of  the  Daily  Herald  which 
had  been  suddenly  vacated  by  “General”  Walker 
(as  he  was  afterwards  known)  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  filibustering  expeditions  which  ran 


their  course  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  and 
ended  in  the  capture,  trial  and  shooting  of  the 
“General”  in  Honduras!  The  position  on  the 
Herald  I  found  to  be  a  very  congenial  one  and  it 
was  with  reluctance  I  resigned.it  to  accept  a 
third  interest  in  the  “Daily  Times  and  Transcript,” 
the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party,  tendered  me 
by  my  friend,  Major  Hammond,  upon  his  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  collector.  The  conditions  in¬ 
volved  the  general  management  of  the  paper  and 
it  was  in  the  discharge  of  these  that  the  battle 
against  Senator  Broderick  and  at  a  later  date  the 
Know-Nothing  party  was  waged  and  lost.  This, 
following  upon  the  advocacy  of  “Law  and  Order” 
against  the  Vigilance  Committee,  led  to  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  Times  and  Transcript,  which  was 
merged  in  the  “Bulletin”  and  “Morning  Cali.” 

Buchanan  Hall  upon  reaching  San  Francisco 
at  once  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  a 
spacious  office  on  Montgomery  street,  along  with 
an  established  attorney  Col.  Harry  Huggins  and 
Henry  Clay  Mudd,  under  the  firm  name  of  “Hug¬ 
gins,  Hall  &  Mudd.”  Their  business  was  most 
promising  when  the  great  fire  of  1851  swept  away, 
not  only  their  office  but  its  entire  contents,  in¬ 
cluding  the  valuable  library  which  Mr.  Hall  had 
taken  with  him,  and  all  his  wearing  apparel  not  in 
use.  This  so  thoroughly  disgusted  him  with’  San 
Francisco,  that  he  at  once  accepted  the  proposition 
to  become  the  legal  advisor  of  Col.  Weber,  Lhe 
proprietor  a  little  town  on  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  called  Tulesburg,  upon  the  area  of  which 
the  young  city  of  Stockton  had  been  laid  out  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Maj.  Hammond  as  engineer. 
There  exclusively  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed. 
In  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  some  ten 
years  ago,  devoted  as  he  was  to  domestic  life,  the 
loss  would  have  been  irreparable  but  for  the  com¬ 
panionship  of-  his  son  and  affectionate  care  of  his 
daughter,  Mary  Buchanan,  who  assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  household,  in  which,  to  the 
end,  he  found  an  ideal  home. 

Dr.  Lind,  as  Senator  from  the  important  min¬ 
ing  county  in  which  he  had  served  among  that 
population  as  a  physician,  was  a  valuable  auxiliary 
in  the  legislature  to  the  opponents  of  Broderick 
and  the  Extension  Bill.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
his  term  as  Senator  he  was  called  to  San  Francisco 
by  Major  Hammond  to  take  charge,  as  resident 
physician,  of  the  new  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  then 
just  completed  and  opened,  of  which  the  collector 
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of  the  port  had  ex-officio,  entire  control.  This 
was  a  large  and  beautiful  structure  on  Rincon 
Hill,  oyer  looking*,  from  the  south,  the  city,  and  a 
delightful  home  which  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Lind 
till  his  return  to  Philadelphia  where  his  days  were 
ended. 

The  distinction  shown  the  former  Hagcrs- 
towner  by  the  President,  in  appointing  him  of  his 
own  accord  to  perhaps  the  most  lucrative,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  important,  positions  in  his 
gift  on  the  Pacific  coast,  seemed  to  revive,  in  the 
former  home  of  its  recipient,  the  enthusiasm  of 
1849,  and  on  his  return  to  California  the  new 
collector  of  the  port  was  accompanied  by  a  host  of 
old  associates  and  friends,  adding  largely  to  the 
Washington  County  contingent  which  already  fill¬ 
ed  an  important  place  in  the  newly  acquired  terri¬ 
tory.  At  a  later  period  and  about  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  this  contingent  was  enhanced  by 
the  addition  of  an  entire  family,  that  of  Mr. 
Peregrine  Fitzhugh  who,  with  his  wife  and  five 
of  his  daughters  and  a  son  removed  bodily  to  San 
Francisco  and  entered  upon  a  new  life  upon  the 
Pacific  coast.  There,  surrounded  by  their  child¬ 
ren  and  their  grandchildren,  a  few  years  since 
they  closed  their  lives — Mr.  Fitzhugh  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six  and  his  wife,  eighty-four.  Mr,  Fitz- 
hugh’s  father  was  Peregrine  Fitzhugh  and  mother, 
Sophia  Clagett,  sister  of  the  late  David,  Samuel 
and  Hezekiah  Clagett  and  of  the  wife  of  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Dorsey,  Sr.  xls  nephew  and  heir  of  his 
aunt,  the  widow  of  the  late  Benjamin  Galloway, 
Mr.  Fitzhugh  inherited  a  very  large  estate  in  this 
and  Frederick  counties  and  Baltimore  city,  among 
which  were  (  atort  in  Furnace  and  the  home  of  the 
Galloways,  now  one  of  the  land  marks  of  Hagers¬ 
town  on  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Jonathan  streets,  owned  by  Edward  W.  Mealey, 
Esq,,  upon  the  rear  of  which,  on  Jonathan  street, 
donated  by  the  present  proprietor,  stands  the 
Washington  County  Free  Library.  William,  the 
only  son  of  Ur.  Fitzhugh,  became  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California.  His  daughters  are, 
(1),  Mary  Pottinger  Fitzhugh,  married  Dr.  May¬ 
nard  McPherson,  of  Maryland,  now  living  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  with  their  children:  Margaret  Touchard, 
Isabelle  Fitzhugh  McCrackin  and  William  Smith 
McPherson,  secretary  of  the  Sierra  Mining  Co. 
and  the  Gold  Hill  Water  Works.  (2),  Sophia 
Fitzhugh,  wife  of  Major  McPherson,  with  two 
children:  Mary  Buchanan  and  Fitzhugh  McPher¬ 


son,  of  San  Francisco.  (3),  Isabelle  Perryman, 
dec'd.  (4),  Meta  McP.  Fitzhugh,  wife  of  Gen. 
Howard  Thompson,  of  the  Bank  of  California  and 
their  two  children  :  Dr.  Thompson  and  Meta,  of 
California.  (5),  Catharine  Fitzhugh,  wife  of 
William  Hammond  Hall,  who  with  their  three 
daughters,  Anna,  Catharine  and  Margaret,  reside 
in  the  delightful  residential  section  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  midway  between  the  ocean  and  the  bay. 

William  Hammond  Hall,  born  in  Hagerstown, 
was  quite  a  lad,  when  with  his  mother  he  joined 
his  father  John  Buchanan  Hall,  in  Stockton. 
Thus  at  the  early  age  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River,  the  entreport  of  the  great 
southern  mining  counties  of  the  State,  whose 
waters  bore  down  not  only  the  gold  hut  the  wash¬ 
ings  of  the  Sierras,  he  commenced  a  practical  edu¬ 
cation  in  connection  with  his  technical  studies  of 
hydrology  and  mining,  which  elevated  him  to  the 
highest  rank  in  his  profession.  The  washpan  and 
the  rocker  of  early  days  have  been  superceded  by 
the  hydraulic  system,  whereby  the  waters  of  the 
Sierras  are  conducted  from  their  heights  through 
canals  and  flumes  across  gulches  to  gold  bearing 
deposits  below,  which,  with  mighty  force,  deftly 
applied  washes  away  the  mountain  side.  The 
same  system  gradually  extended  to  the  irrigation 
of  the  valleys,  renders  also  the  agricultural  interest 
dependant  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  scientific 
application  of  the  waters  of  the  State,  thus  exalt¬ 
ing  the  profession  of  the  engineer  to  the  highest 
rank  and  most  useful  .vocation  within  its  borders. 

It  was  as  such  that  Mr.  Hall  entered  upon  his 
work  not  only  as  a  professional  but  a  practical 
man  of  business,  and  as  the  author  of  a  series  of 
works  upon  mining  engineering  in  general,  but 
particularly  devoted  to  hydraulic  interests.  These 
works  are  considered  of  the  highest  authority  both 
at  home  and  abroad  and  have  been  translated  into 
the  languages  of  a  number  of  foreign  countries 
where  they  are  used  as  text  books  and  have  elicited 
from  those  countries  many  medals  of  value  and 
rtther  distinctions.  As  an  official  and  professional 
endnecr  from  his  manhood  to  the  present  time  Mr. 
Hall’s  place  of  residence  has  been  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  One  of  his  early  official  positions  was 
that  of  engineer  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park  which 
was  laid  out  by  him.  Later  he  filled  the  office 
of  Slate  Engineer  with  offices  ai  the  Capitol.  Some 
years  after  the  collapse  of  the  Jamison  episode  in 
the  Transvaal,  South  Africa,  in  which  his  cousin, 
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John  Hays  Hammond,  had  so  conspicuous  a  part, 
Mr.  Flail  was  employed  by  several  of  the  foreign 
corporations  concerned  in  the  gold  mining  and 
diamond  developments  of  South  Africa  of  which 
Cecil  Rhodes  was  chief  to  supervise  the  hydraulic 
operations  necessary  to  their  irrigation  and  espec¬ 
ially  the  discovery  and  development  of  the  sources 
to  which  that  system  could  be  applied.  Upon  this 
work  Mr.  Flail  had  made  much  progress  which  was 
arrested  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Boer  War  and 
was  terminated  by  his  return  to  the  United  States. 

William  Fitzhugh,  the  only  son  of  Peregrine 
Fitzhugh,  who  then  a  child,  accompanied  his  fath¬ 
er’s  family  to  California,  grew  up  in  that  State 
and  graduated  at  the  University  of  California  and 
at  once  entered  into  business  in  San  Francisco 
and  became  prominent.  As  such  he  was  made  town 
and  county  surveyor.  Subsequently  he  was  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  Co.  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  its  engineer,  the  duties  of  which  required 
his  personal  inspection  of  its  mining  interests  in 
various  countries  of  the  world,  including  the  wiids 
of  Siberia,  of  Alaska,  of  Australia  and  such  other 
remote  places  as  were  supposed  to  contain  gold. 
His  home  was  originally  in  Paris,  where  he  has 
resided  with  his  wife,  Mary  Marsh,  of  California, 
and  two  children,  during  late  years,  interrupted 
only  by  occasional  visits  with  his  family  to  his 
relatives  in  this  country.  His  success  in  life  has 
been  such  as  to  lead  to  his  present  establishment 
in  London  where  he  has  built  a  home. 

The -family  of  Richard  P.  Hammond  consisted 
of  three  sons:  .John  Hays,  (named  after  his  uncle, 
Colonel  Hays)  ;  Henry  Truett,  (after  a  merchant 
of  San  Francisco,  a  warm  friend  of  his  father) ; 
Richard  P.,  Jr.,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  of  her  elder  brother.  In  London 
and  elsewhere  she  developed  remarkable  talent  as 
a  writer  and  is  noted  for  her  brilliancy  of  mind. 
Henry  and  Richard,  Jr.,  are  dead,  the  former  hav¬ 
ing  passed  through  the  West  Point  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  after  brief  service  in  the  army,  resigned  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  San  Francisco, 
and  was  either'  nominated  or  elected  to  the  ofFice 
of  City  Attorney  when  his  death  occurred.  The 
younger  son,  bearing  his  father’s  name,  and  barely 
of  age,  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland,  U. 
S.  Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  California. 
This  was  said  to  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  senior  of  the  name  thus  honored, 
but  upon  the  attention  of  the  President  being  call¬ 
ed  to  it,  and  upon  further  inquiry,  he  directed  the 


appointment  to  stand  as  one  quite  fitting  to  be 
made. 

John  Hays  Hammond  was  born  in  1855.  As 
the  companion  of  his  father  through  life  and  the 
friend  of  his  mother  from  the  day  she  landed  in 
San  Francisco  until  my  departure  in  1857  my 
connection  with  the  families  of  Colonel  Hays  and 
Major  Hammond  was  necessarily  intimate  and  a 
delightful  remembrance.  Young  John  had  then 
attained  his  second  year  and  when  next  we  met  it 
was  in  Hagerstown,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Natalie  Harris,  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Harris,  of  Mississippi,  and  niece  of  General  Har¬ 
ris,  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State,  by 
whom  she  had  been  adopted.  She  had  met  Mr. 
Hammond  in  Europe  while  he  was  prosecuting  his 
work  as  a  mining  engineer  and  she  on  a  tour  of 
the  Continent.  Her  sister  was  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Broderick,  of  Hancock,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  there,  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  visit. of 
Mr.  Hammond  to  Washington  County. 

His  career  during  this  intermediate  time  and 
immediately  after  his  marriage  forms  an  interest¬ 
ing  episode  in  the  history  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  According  to  his  biography 
he  graduated  at  Yale,  took  a  mining  course  at 
Freiburg,  German)',  and  was  mining  expert  on  tne 
•U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  Mineral  Census  for 
examination  of  the  California  gold  fields.  In 
1882  he  became  superintendent  of  silver  mines  in 
Sonora,  Mexico,  and  was  consulting  engineer  in 
gold  and  iron  companies  of  Grass  A7alley,  Califor¬ 
nia.  In  1893  he  went  to  Africa  as  consulting  en¬ 
gineer  of  a  London  gold  mining  company  and  as 
such  became  connected  with  the  chartered  com¬ 
pany  of  British  South  Africa  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  Then  followed  the  Jamison  affair,  forming 
the  most  thrilling  incident  in  his  romantic  and 
adventurous  life  and  which  resulted  in  his  trial, 
condemnation  and  sentence  to  death.  This  Presi¬ 
dent  Kruger  commuted  to  fifteen  y6ars  in  prison 
and  he  was  finall)'  released  by  the  Boers  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  of  $125,000.  Upon  his  release  and 
return  to  the  fields  of  his  former  labor  with  en¬ 
hanced  distinction  in  his  profession,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  his  mining  property  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  elsewhere  greatly  advanced  in  value,  en¬ 
abling  him  not  only  to  endow  his  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Yale,  with  the  munificent  gift  of  a 
hall,  but  also  to  tender  his  services  as  lecturer  in 
advancement  of  the  profession  of  engineer  to  which 
he  was  so  greatly  indebted.  Thus  occupied,  he  has 
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since  passed  his  time  surrounded  by  his  family, 
in  affluence  and  independence,  between  London 
and  Yale. 

I  had  scarcely  finished  the  preparation  of  the 
preceding  narration  when  at  the  instance  of  Dallas 
Brenner,  one  of  the  associates  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  our  County,  the  paper  appended 
hereto  was  handl’d  me  by  his  niece,  Miss  Nellie 
Watson.  She  had  but  recently  found  it  on  the 
attic  floor  of  tiie  old  mansion  in  the  Mitchell  Ad¬ 
dition  to  Hagerstown,  occupied  by  her  parents, 
and  for  many  years  the  home  of  the  Mitchell  fam¬ 
ily,  one  of  the  daughters  of  which  was  the  wife 
of  Dr.  William  Hammond,  Jr.,  the  brother  of 
Richard  P.  Hammond. 

Hagerstown,  June  23rd,  1848. 
Lt.  Richard  P.  Hammond, 

II.  S.  Army. 

Dear  Sir: — In  view  of  your  gallant  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  conduct  in  Mexico  in  the  service  of 
your  Country  and  in  view  of  the  high  estimate 
placed  by  your  friends  and  associates  upon  your 
character  as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  the  under¬ 
signed  are  anxious  to  tender  to  you  some  mark 
of  their  respect  and  to  offer  some  evidence  of  the 
pleasure  they  feel  upon  your  safe  return  to  your 
native  Country.  They  therefore  beg  leave  to  ten¬ 
der  to  you  a  public  dinner  to  be'  given  in  Hagers¬ 
town  at  such  time  as  may  suit  your  convenience, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  it  may  be  convenient 
and  agreeable  to  you  to  accept  this  unostentatious 
mark  of  their  esteem  and  friendship. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friends, 

JOHN  THOMPSON  MASON. 

G.  HOWARD  HOLLINGSWORTH, 

JAMES  WASON. 

ISAAC  NESBITT. 

WM.  HOTTER. 

JERVIS  SPENCER. 

JACOB  HOLLIN  OS  WORTH. 

D.  WEIS  lib. 

WM.  CLINE. 

R.  II.  LAWRENCE, 

CHAS.  II.  ENOCH. 

Z.  S.  C  RAGGETT. 

C.  S1IEEPERD. 

EDWIN  BELL. 

The  death  of  John  Buchanan  Hall  occurred 
just  a  fortnight  before  the  great  convulsion  of  the 
,18th  of  April,,  1000,  destroying  the  city  in  which 
fifty-five  years  before  hfi  had  been  literally  baptised 


in  fire,  and  from  the  contemplation  of  which  he 
was  thus  saved  by  so  short  a  span.  Almost  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  announcement  of  the  great  ca¬ 
lamity,  which  had  befallen  this  emporium  of  the 
Pacific,  came  to  his  family  and  friends,  here,  the 
tidings  of  his  death,  in  a  letter  written  by  his  son 
to  Col.  Buchanan  Schley,  whose  mother  was  the 
elder  sister  of  the  deceased.  In  it  the  life  and 
death  of  the  last  of  my  companions  are  so  affection¬ 
ately  portrayed  that  permission  has  been  given 
me  to  make  use  of  it,  which  I  do  by  submitting  the 
following  extracts,  more  eloquent  than  any  lan¬ 
guage  I  could  use  in  closing  these  my  reminis- 
eeiises.  It  is  as  follows : 

April  13th,  1906. 

Stockton,  Cal. 

‘'‘Col.  Buchanan  Schley: 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

“Dear  Buck: — Mv  dear  old  Father  has  gone 
to  his  long  rest  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks,  the 
last  four  or  five  days  of  which,  only,  seemed  to  be 
alarmingly  severe.  He  died  peacefully  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  4th  just.  It  was  a  case  of 
a  man  conscientiously  and  industriously  working 
himself  to  death.  Several  specially  heavy  jobs 
of  work  in  the  way  of  preparing  an  appeal  and 
application  for  rehearing  and  new  trial,  involving 
long  and  exhausting  work,  piled  in  upon  him  in 
close  succession.  He  would  not  ask  for  time  ex¬ 
tensions  but  stuck  to  the  work  and  completed  it 
all — hundreds  of  pages  of  typed  M.  S.— very  many 
pages  in  print."  After  tracing  in  detail  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  disease  and  accompanying  treatment, 
the  writer  adds  that,  "what  is  called  senile  pneu¬ 
monia  developed,  and  he  steadily  declined,  grow¬ 
ing  weaker  and  less  conscious,  the  heart  trouble, 
0:1  course,  being  heightened  by  the  pneumonia 
and  tlie  latter  being  hastened  by  the  former,  until 
the  end  came.  He  made  a  gallant  fight  for  life, 
but  8,1  years  is.  a  far  advanced  age  at  which  to 
contend  with  such  a  combination.”  The  writer 
then  adds :  “We  buried  him  by  Mother's  side  in  a 
lot  1  have  in  a  most  beautiful  cemetery  near  Oak¬ 
land.”  And  in  conclusion  as  if  moved  by  an 
irrosi stable  impulse  writes:  "He  was  a  great 
strong  Oak  in  the  community,  looked  upon  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  died  in  the 
proud  consciousness  of  having  c&rne'd  an  honest  liv¬ 
ing  ri>;ht  up  to  the  end. 

J  oujr  devoted  cousin, 

WM.  HAM.  HALL.” 
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Ip  YING  upon  the  table  before  me  as  I  write 
|H  H  is  a  copy  of  “Headley’s  Life  of  Washing- 
ton”  which  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  startling  events  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

One  evening  in  the  early  Autumn  of  1859, 
as  a  quiet  family  in  the  Tilghmanton  District  of 
Washington  County  was  gathered  around  the  first 
fire  of  the  season,  there  came  a  rap  at  the  door. 
The  visitor,  upon  being  admitted,  announced  him¬ 
self  as  I.  Stearnes,  a  book  agent,  selling  Headley’s 
Life  of  Washington  and  a  life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
part.  A  copy  of  each  book  was  bought  from  hifii, 
and  his  request  for  a  night’s  lodging  was  cheer¬ 
fully  complied  with  by  the  hospitable  farmer.  The 
man  was  in  appearance  a  typical  Yankee  from 
down-east — lean,  thin  visaged  and  of  a  sanctimon¬ 
ious  countenance,  but  of  youthful  appearance  When 
supper  was  announced,  the  “grace”  pronounced  over 
the  meal  by  the  stranger  was  of  such  inordinate  and 
extravagant  length  that  the  patience  of  the  child¬ 
ren  of  the  family  became  nearly  exhausted.  After 
supper  Stearns  made  some  excuse  to  leave  the  room 
and  was  shortly  hard  conversing  with  the  negroes 
in  the  kitchen.  It  was  afterwards  learned  that 
he  was  inviting  them  to  join  an  insurrection,  kill 
their  master  and  obtain  their  freedom.  The  prop¬ 
osition  was  rejected  with  horror  and '  indignation 
by  the  faithful  servants  and  the  emissary  return¬ 
ed  to  the  sitting  room  discomfited  and  crestfallen. 
This  man  was  Captain  Cook,  one  of  the  emissar- 
ries  of  John  Brown. 

One  day  in  July,  1859,  Judge  Jacob  Fiery, 
of  Washington  County,  was  just  finishing  his  har¬ 
vest  on  his  farm,  three  miles  south,of  Hagerstown, 


as  an  elderly  man  with  a  grizzly  beard,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  young  man,  came  up  to  his  house. 
He  introduced  himself  as  I.  Smith,  and  thp  young 
man  as  his  son.  Mr.  Fiery  was  at  that  time  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  estate  of  Dr.  R.  F.  Kennedy, 
and  had  charge  of  a  farm  near  the  Maryland 
Heights,  three  miles  from  Harper’s  Ferry.  Smith 
as  he  called  himself,  told  Mr.  Fiery  that  he  had 
been  livng  in  the  North  and  had  been  suffering 
from  the  extreme  cold  of  the  climate,  and  had  de¬ 
termined  to  locate  in  the  South,  and  he  had  called 
on  Mr.  Fiery  to  purchase  from  him  the  Kennedy 
farm.  He  believed  there  were  valuable  minerals 
in  the  mountain,  he  said.  Mr.  Fiery  told  him  that 
he  could  not  sell  the  farm  until  the  court  passed 
a  decree,  so  he  rented  the  place,  paying  the  first 
quarter’s  rent  in  advance.  He  paid  this  bill,  as 
he  afterwards  did  all  his  bills,  in  gold,  saying  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  wished  to  pay  as  he  went,  and 
pay  in  good  money.  Several  times  Mr.  Fiery  had 
occasion  to  visit  his  strange  tenant.  Upon  one 
occasion  he  observed  and  remarked  upon  the  tame¬ 
ness  and  gentleness  of  the  cattle.  Smith  replied 
that  wherever  he  lived  he  had  everything  around 
him  to  love  him.  Upon  another  occasion  a  man 
brought  some  cattle  to  sell  to  him.  Before  he 
would  negotiate  at  all,  he  went  into  the  house  and 
had  prayer.  He  said  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
enter  upon  any  business  transactions  without  first 
praying.  Later  on,  upon  visiting  the  farm,  Mr. 
Fiery  saw  a  large  number  of  draw  knives  and  asked 
what  he  proposed  to  do  with  them.  The  answer 
was  he  had  been  in  Chambersburg  and  saw  them 
very  cheap  and  bought  them,  knowing  that  when 
he  began  his  mining  operations  he  would  need 
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them  to  make  pick  handles.  This  man  was  no 
other  than  John  Brown. 

On  Honda)',  October  17,  1839,  news  of  an 
outbreak  at  Harper’s  Ferry  reached  Hagerstown 
by  telegraph  from  Frederick.  A  body  of  armed 
men,  it  was  said,  had  taken  possession  of  the  rail 
road  bridges,  had  fired  into  the  express  train,  and 
committed  other  outrages,  and  a  company  of  mi¬ 
litia  from  Frederick  had  been  ordered  to  the  Ferry 
to  quell  the  disturbance.  The  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  the  character  of  the  rioters  could  only  be 
conjectured.  The  rioters  were  painted  black,  it 
was  sajd,  and  were  supposed  to  be  workmen  in  the 
employ  of  the  Messrs.  Snovel,  builders  of  the  great 
government  dam,  driven  to  mutiny  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  their  wages.  At  5  o’clock  the  same  eve¬ 
ning,  another  dispatch  was  received  from  Fred¬ 
erick,  announcing  that  the  rioters  had  killed  sev¬ 
eral  persons  and  had  imprisoned  all  the  best  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  town  in  the  jail,  of  which  they  had 
taken  possession.  j£o  person  was  allowed  to  leave 
the  town,  and  all  who  entered  it  were  imprisoned. 
The  meaning  of  the  riot  was  still  a  mystery.  This 
much  was  learned,  and  then  the  wires  were  cut. 

The  next  day  reliable  news  of  the  events  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  were  received,  and  great  was  the 
commotion  produced.  This  County  had  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  conspirators  and  their  base 
of  operations.  It  was  suddenly  remembered  that 
strange  men  had  been  prowling  about  the  County 
in  the  guise  of  book-agents,  making  observations 
and  doubtless  tampering  with  the  slaves.  It  was 
remembered  that  Brown  himself  had  been  in  Ha¬ 
gerstown  a  short  time  before,  and  had  quietly  board¬ 
ed  at  one  of  the  hotels  without  exciting  suspicion. 
The  house  on  the  Kennedy  farm  in  Sample’s 
Manor  was  the  rendezvous  of  Brown’s  gang.  To 
this  place  all  things  required  for  the  undertaking 
were  ordered  to  be  sent.  All  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  were  shipped  in  double  boxes,  so  that  the 
carters  could  not  guess  at  the  contents  of  the  boxes 
they  were  handling.  All  consignments  were  made 
to  I.  Smith  and  Son.  At  Brown’s  house  there 
were  never  more  than  twenty-two  men  at  one  time. 
These  were  ostensibly  engaged  in  making  search 
for  minerals  in  the  mountains;  but  their  real  oc¬ 
cupation,  whilst  awaiting  the  signal  for  revolt* 
was  making  handles  with  the  draw  knives  already 
mentioned  for  the  pikes  or  spears  with  which  it 
was  proposed  to  arm  the  negroes,  rather  than  with 
lire  arms,  the  use  of  which  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  The  handles  to  these  weapons  were  clum¬ 


sily  and  roughly  made,  and  the  heads  were  the 
work  of  ordinary  blacksmiths.  Brown  had  col¬ 
lected  in  the  house  two  hundred  Sharp’s  rifles,  two 
hundred  Maynard’s  revolvers  and  a  thousand 
spears  and  tomahawks.  An  abundance  of  ammu¬ 
nition  had  also  been  procured.  Brown  claimed 
afterwards  in  an  interview  with  Governor  Wise, 
whilst  he  was  awaiting  trial,  that  he  had  a  right 
to  expect  reinforcements  to  the  number  of  five 
thousand,  but  that  the  blow  was  struck  too  soon. 
This  aid  was,  it  was  supposed,  expected  by  Brown 
to  come  from  the  Korth.  If  the  reliance  was  upon 
the  negroes,  the  expectation  was  based  upon 
Browns  misapprehension  of  the,  condition  of  slavery 
and  the  relations  existing  between  the  slaveholders 
and  the  slaves.  He  supposed  that  the  blacks  hated 
their  owners,  and  only  awaited  the  coming  of  a 
deliverer.  On  the  contrary  the  blacks  at  the  first 
ttttws  of  the  outbreak  fled  to  their  masters  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  Brown  and  his  gang,  whom  they 
believed  to  be  secretly  slave-catchers,  intending  to 
sell  them  to  Georgia.  It  seemed  almost  beyond 
belief  that  a  man  in  his  right  mind  should  have 
made  such  a  venture;  with  an  assured  party  of 
but  twenty-two  men,  to  raise  the  standard  of  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which,  when  the  time  came,  had  no  difficul¬ 
ty  in  quelling  the  whole  disturbance  with  a  few 
dozen  marines.  It  is  true  that  Brown  may  have 
expected  immediate  rising  of  the  entire  slave  pop¬ 
ulation  and  doubtless  did.  But  he  had  no  reason 
whatever  for  any  such  reliance. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  on  Sunday 
night,  October  16,  1859,  “Ossawattamie”  Brown, 
at  the  head  of  about  eighteen  followers,  left  the 
Sample’s  Manor  farm  house,  crossed  the  Potomac 
on  the  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad 
and  stealthily  entered  the  little  village  of  Har¬ 
per's  Ferry.  The  first  point  of  attack  was  the 
United  States  AmSaftl.  That  such  a  place  should 
have  been  left  unguarded  and  unprotected  save 
by  a  single  watchman  is  indeed  hard  to  believe. 
But  such  was  the  case.  The  conspirators  knock¬ 
ed  at  the  gate,  and  the  watchman  refusing  to  open 
it,  it  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes  to  beat 
the  gate  down,  to  enter  and  take  nossession.  A 
strong  brick  engine-house  was  occupied  as  a  for¬ 
tress,  and  into  it  were  conveyed  the  arms  and 
ammuniton  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  farm.  From  midnight  on  Sunday  until  af- 
fcfS  mid-day  on  Monday  the  insurrectionists  had 
undisputed  possession  of  the  town.  During  that 
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time  they  received  no  assistance  or  sympathy  from 
any  citizen  of  Harper’s  Perry.  They  seized  the 
slaves  of  Col.  Lewis  Washington  and  Mr.  Allstadt, 
near  '  Harper’s  Ferry  and  upon  five  or  six 
belonging  to  residents  of  the  town,  whom  they 
found  in  the  streets.  Spears  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  of  them  and  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  stand  sentinel  at  the  door  of  the  engine 
house.  But  they  threw  away  their  weapons  and 
fled  at  the  first  opportunity.  All  the  captured 
negroes  were  terrified. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  principal  citizens  were  arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  jail.  One  train  of  cars  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  nass  through  and  in  not  stopping  it, 
Brown  declared  he  had  committed  a  great  blun¬ 
der.  The  telegraph  soon  Hashed  the  news  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  miltary  companies  all  over 
the  land,  as  far  off  as  Boston,  telegraphed  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  offers 
of  their  services.  The  first  offer  the  President 
received  was  from  the  Frederick  Companies,  and 
it  was  promptly  accepted.  Three  companies  from 
Baltimore  also  started  up,  and  on  the  way  were 
joined  by  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee  with  a  small  body 
of  marines.  But  in  the  meantime  armed  men 
were  pouring  into  the  town  from  the  surrounding 
country.  A  special  train  came  in  from  Martins- 
burg  and  brought  a  company  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Alburtus,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war. 
These,  approaching  the  engine-house,  were  repuls- 


*  Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  “John 
Brown  Insurrection”  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  the  original 
copy  of  the  following  verses  was  found  in  the  house 
occupied  by  Brown  on  the  Kennedy  farm  in  Sandy 
Hook  district.  They  were  written  by  George  W. 
Putnam  and  read  at  an  anti-slavery  meeting  held 
April  13,  1857_  at  Peterboro,  Madison  county,  New 
York.  The  original  was  in  the  possession  of  William 
Brashears  of  Sharpsburg. 

JOHN  BROWN. 

In  this  age  of  brazen  insolence, 

Of  shame  and  frightful  crime, 

Treason  to  truth  all  boundless. 

Blackening  the  page  of  time. 

Human  rights  are  trampled  under 
By  slavery’s  bloody  band 
'And  men  for  love  of  freedom 
Are  hunted  through  the  land. 

We  read  our  Country’s  history; 

And  the  quickened  pulse  beats  on 
As  we  scan  the  fearful  perils 

Which  summoned  freedom’s  dawn. 


ed  by  a  volley  from  Brown’s  party  which  wounded 
five.  Col.  Lee  and  his  marines  soon  arrived^  lost 
no  time  in  battering  down  the  door  of  the  “fort” 
and  captured  or  killed  the  entire  party.  Brown 
himself  was  severely  wounded,  having  fought  with 
great  determination  and  bravery.  This  having 
been  accomplished,  Lieut.  Simpson  was  dispatched 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  “Independent 
Greys”  of  Baltimore,  upon  information  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  and  a  party  occupied  an  old  log  school 
house  in  Sample’s  Manor,  near  Maryland  Heights, 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  Ferry.  Arriving  in 
sight  of  the  cabin,  it  appeared  to  be  closely  barri¬ 
caded.  The  troops  charged  upon  it,  battered  down 
the  door,  and  entered.  The  occupants  had  just 
fled,  leaving  behind  them  sixteen  boxes  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  besides  a  large  number  of  Sharp’s 
rifles  scattered  over  the  floor.  These  things  were 
loaded  into  a  wagon  which  Brown  had  recently 
captured ;  two  horses  found  grazing  near  were 
hitched  to  it,  and  the  party  returned  to  Harper’s 
Ferry.  The  marks  upon  the  captured  boxes  of 
arms  had  been  obliterated,  but  enough  was  left  to 
show  that  they  came  from  Cincinnati.  Some  of 
them  were  directed  to  “J.  Smith  &  Sons,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  by  American  Express  Co.”  or  “by 
railroad  via  Pittsburg  and  Harrisburg.”* 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  this  party  to  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry,  it  was  reported  that  Cook  had  been 
seen  upon  Maryland  Heights.  A  party  consisting 
of  about  twenty  marines  and  about  the  same  num- 


And  as  we  read  we  feel  the  gloom. 

And  darkness  of  that  hour 
When  the  little  band  of  Patriots 
Met  the  Briton’s  myriad  power. 

And  our  hearts  beat  o’er  the  record 
How  on  the  April  morn 
O’er  the  hills  of  Massachusetts 
Rang  the  freeman’s  signal  horn 
And  armed  from  their  homestead 
Through  every  rocky  glen 
Up  to  the  green  at  Lexington 
Hurried  the  minute  men. 

How  ere  the  sun  descended 

The  young  spring  grass  was  red, 
For  many  a  manly  form  that  day 
Lay  down  on  Glory’s  bed. 

How  from  fallen  tree  and  stone  wall 
Poured  the  Patriot’s  laden  hail, 

Plow  the  red  coats  back  to  Boston 
Left  their  dead  upon  their  trail! 

We  read  how  Marion’s  Mountaineers 
Like  the  wild  torrent’s  flow 
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ber  of  volunteers,  under  Captain  J.  E.  B.  Stu¬ 
art,  was  immediately  sent  in  pursuit.  They  fol¬ 
lowed  the  County  road  leading  from  Harper’s 
Ferry  up  through  Sample’s  Manor,  and  soon  reach¬ 
ed  the  Kennedy  farm,  Brown’s  headquarters,  about 
four  and  a  half  miles  distant.  The  house  was 
found  in  great  confusion,  a  fire  still  burning  and 
a  savage  mastiff  was  tied  by  a  rope  to  the  porch. 
Considerable  quantities  of  provisions  and  clothing 
had  been  left  in  the  hasty  flight.  Eight  or  ten 
trunks  and  as  many  valises  and  carpet-bags  had 
been  broken  open  and  their  contents  left  scattered 
over  the  floor.  The  most  important  discovery  was 
a  trunk  full  of  papers,  correspondence  and  docu¬ 
ments,  givng  Brown’s  plans  and  expectations. 

On  Wednesday,  October  26,  Cook  was  arrested 
near  Quincy,  in  Eranklin  Count}',  Pa.,  by  Daniel 
Logan  and  Clagett  Fitzhugh,  both  formerly  citi¬ 
zens  of  Washington  County.  Cook  with  three  oth¬ 
ers  of  Brown’s  gang  had  been  left  to  guard  the 
Kennedy  house  and  its  contents.  Leaving  his 
charge,  he  went  to  Harper’s  Ferry  and  there  found 
Brown  besieged  in  the  engine-house.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Maryland  side,  and  after  firing  a 
few  shots  across  the  river  took  to  the  mountains, 
following  them  until  he  came  to  Mont  Alto  Iron 


At  the  dark  hour  of  midnight 
Swept  down  upon  the  foe! 

Lo!  this  day  beholds  a  nobler, 

Sterner  struggle  for  our  race, 

And  the  Marion  of  Kansas 
Is  with  us  face  to  face! 

Bravely  o’er  Missouri’s  border 
He  the  slaves  to  freedom  led; 

And  for  this  he  lives  an  outlaw, 

With  a  price  upon  his  head! 

And  ten  thousand  heartless  poltroons, 
Bending  low  the  pliant  knee, 

But  for  their  shrinking  cowardice 
Would  claim  the  bloody  fee. 

Few  are  his  words — but  oft  along. 

The  Border  Ruffian’s  Hell, 

For  freedom’s  cause. his  rifle’s  tongue 
Hath  spoken  loud  and  well! 
Wheresoe’er  o’er  the  broad  prairie, 

Are  camped  the  settlers  free, 

They  bless  the  band  led  by  John  Brown 
Of  Ossawattamie ! 

We  have  watched  thee  in  thy  bivouac 
On  thy  weary  march  by  day, 

Prayed  the  angels  keep  thee  safely 
In  the  midnight’s  wild  foray. 

And  the  noble  band  thou  leadest 

Battling  ’gainst  dark  Slavery’s  cause — 


Works.  He  bad  traveled  by  night  and  remained 
in  hiding  all  day,  suffering  greatly  from  exposure 
and  want  of  food.  When  he  arrived  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Mt.  Alto  he  had  been  fasting  for  sixty 
hours.  He  went  to  the  furnace  for  something  to 
eat.  There  he  met  Mr.  Fitzhugh  and  asked  him 
to  sell  him  some  bacon  for  himself,  and  some  com¬ 
panions  who  were  hunting  in  the  mountains.  A 
reward  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  had  been  offer¬ 
ed  for  the  capture  of  Cook.  He  was  accurately 
described,  and  Fitzhugh  at  once  suspected  that 
the  fugitive  was  (in  his  presence.  He  thereupon 
told  him  that  bacon  could  be  had  at  Mr.  Logan’s 
house,  and  the  two  went  there  together.  Fitzhugh 
whispered  his  suspicions  to  Logan,  who  was  a 
powerful  man,  and  the  latter  seized  Cook  and  se¬ 
cured  him,  after  a  short  and  fierce  struggle  in 
which  the  captors  only  saved  themselves  by  pinion¬ 
ing  Cook’s  arms  so  that  he  could  not  draw  the 
revolver  with  which  he  was  armed.  It  was  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  time  as  a  curious  circumstance  that 
Fitzhugh  was  the  nephew,  by  marriage,  of  the  two 
great  abolition  leaders  of  the  country — Birney  and 
Gerrit  Smith.  Cook  was  carried  to  the  Chambers- 
burg  jail,  and  there  detainel  until  the  arrival  of 
the  requisition  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  On 


Are  shrined  with  our  inmost  hearts — 
Are  household  words  with  us! 

He  shall  be  blessed  forever 

Who  for  truth  and  justice  pleads. 
But  blessed  thrice  is  he  who  adds 
The  majesty  of  Deeds! 

And  by  thy  acts  of  daring, 

Our  words  seem  cold  and  poor. 

For  well  we  know  the  record 
,  Of  the  man  we  stand  before! 

Greeting  we  call  to  those  who  dwell 
On  Kansas’  hallowed  sod. 

Ho  brethren!  “keep-  your  powder,  dry 
And  put  your  trust  in  God!” 

Take  your  free  homes  upon  the  soil, 
Free  path  upon  the  flood, 

Though  ye  wall  that  land  with  corses 
And  make  it  wet  with  blood! 

Long  may  thy  stalwart  presence 
Guard  Freedom’s  border  line, 

Long  to  the  pining  bondman, 

Be  it  Freedom’s  seal  and  sign; 
Long  may  God  help  the  rescue 
Of  the  suffering  and  the  dumb — 
Make  thy  firm  soul  sterner,  stronger 
For  the  struggle  yet  to  come! 
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the  way  from  Chambersburg  to  Charlestown,  a 
stop  was  made  at  the  Washington  House  in  Hagers¬ 
town  and  there  the  wretched  man,  a  mere  boy  in 
appearance,  short  in  stature,  with  light  hair  and 
delicate  features,  dirty,  ragged,  cowering  and 
trembling,  was  exhibited  to  a  large  crowd  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  assembled,  and  who  were  astonished 
at  his  miserable  appearance,  especially  as  he  was 
supposed  to  be  a  man  of  indomitable  courage.  Cook 
was  a  natiye  of  Connecticut,  the  son  of  respectable 
parents,  who  had  educated  him  for  the  law.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  taste  for  this  study  he  abandoned  it  and 
took  to  roaming  over  the  country.  His  family 
had  lost  all  trace  of  him  until  his  connection  wu. 
the  dreadful  outbreak  at  Harper’s  Ferry  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Governor  Williard  of  Indiana  was  his 
brother-in-law,  and  loyally  supported  him  in  his 
dire  distress,  procuring  as  his  counsel,  to  defend 
him  at  his  trial,  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  whose 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  jury  for  mercy  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  every  one  in  the  audience  which 
filled  die  Court  House. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
events  of  the  memorable  insurrection,  written  in 
1899  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  by  Henry  D.  Beall, 
for  many- years  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
that  paper,  who  was  present  at  the  trial  of  John 
Brown  and  reported  it  for  the  newspapers. 

Sunday  evening,  October  16,  1859,  Brown  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  attack 
on  Harper’s  Ferry.  This  place  had  been  selected 
because  it  was  not  far  to  send  freed  slaves  across 
the  narrow  strip  of  Maryland  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  because  Brown  knew  the  United  States  arsenal 
there  was  not  well  guarded.  At  that  time  Brown 
had  with  him  the  following  men: 

Whites — Oliver  and  Walter  Brown,  his  sons  of 
New  York;  Aaron  C.  Stevens,  John  E.  Cook  and 
Stewart  Taylor,  of  Connecticut;  Edwin  Coppee, 
Iowa;  Albert  Haslett,  Pennsjdvania ;  William  H. 
Leenian  and  Charles  P.  Tidd,  Maine;  William 
Thompson  and  Dolph  Thompson,  New  York;  John 
Ivagi,  Ohio;  Jerry  Anderson,  Indiana;  Allen 
-Evans,  Connecticut. 

Negroes — Daingerfield  Newbry,  Ohio;  0.  P. 

Anderson,  Pennsylvania:  -  Emperor,  New 

York;  Lewis  L.  Leary  and  John  Copeland,  Ohio; 
Shields  Green,  Pennsylvania. 

Cook  was  left  to  guard  the  Kennedy  farm 
-and  the  weapons  there.  The  night  of  the  start 
was  cold  and  dark,  ending  in  rain.  The  little 
party  marched  across  the  bridge  and  into  Har¬ 


per’s  Ferry  at  10  :30  o’clock.  They  broke  into  the 
arsenal  gate,  overpowered  the  watchmen  on  duty 
and  seized  the  place.  Before  midnight  the  village 
was  quietly  patrolled  by  Brown’s  men,  and  six 
had  been  sent  to  bring  in  certain  neighboring  plan¬ 
ters  and  their  slaves. 

While  they  were  gone  some  others  of  the  party 
were  busy  arresting  prominent  citizens  of  the  town. 
A  small  but  strong  brick  engine  house  near  the 
railroad  was  selected  as  headquarters,  and  into 
this  the  prisoners  were  placed.  Eight  or  ten 
slaves  were  seized,  given  spears  and  made  to  stand 
guard  about  the  place.  By  midday  Monday  30  or 
40  of  the  leading  citizens  had  been  captured  and 
imprisoned,  as  well  as  a  number  of  workmen  who 
were  seized  while  on  their  way  to  work  early  in 
the  morning. 

Until  1893  the  historic  old  engine  house  was 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  travelers  over  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  standing  near  the 
track,  and  bearing  in  large  letters  the  words  “J  olm 
Brown’s  Fort.”  The  building  was  removed  bodily 
to  the  Chicago  Expositon,  and  after  remaining 
there  for  some  time  after  the  World’s  Fair  closed, 
was  brought  back  to  Harper’s  Ferry  and  re-erected, 
although  not  on  the  former  site,  which  had  been 
covered  by  a  change  of  railroad  tracks. 

News  of  the  attack  on  Harper’s  Ferry  caused 
intense  excitement  throughout  the  country.  The 
first  reports  were  that  there  had  been  a  general  up¬ 
rising  of  slaves,  headed  by  250  abolitionists,  and 
the  exact  number  of  the  raiders  was  not  definitely 
known  until  they  were  captured  early  Tuesday 
morning.  The  first  information  of  the  affair  was 
brought  by  Conductor  Phelps,  of  a  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  train,  who  Was  allowed  to  come-  east  after 
having  been  held  up  from  1  to  5  o’clock  Monday 
morning.  Phelps,  who  was  a  Baltimorean,  had  sev¬ 
eral  conferences  with  Brown,  who  was  then  called 
Anderson. 

Curiously  enough,  their  first  victim  of  an 
enterprise  intended  .to  free  negroes  was  a  colored 
employe  of  the  railroad,  named  Playward  Shep¬ 
pard,  who  was  shot  Sunday  night  because  he  did 
not  surrender  quickly  enough. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  news  President  Buchanan 
sent  a  company  of  United  States  marines  from 
Washington  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  Maryland  and 
Virginia  State  troops  -were  also  ordered  there. 
The  marines  were'  in  command  of  Lieutenant 
Green,  and  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  had  been 
living  in  Baltimore  several  years,  while  superin- 
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tending  the  construction  of  Fort  Carroll,  was  sent 
to  take  command  of  all  military  operations  at  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry.  With  him,  as  aide,  went  Lieut.  J. 
JL  B.  Stuart,  afterward  the  famous  Confederate 
cavalry  leader. 

The  Baltimore  military  left  on  special  trains 
shortly  after  3  o'clock  Monday  afternoon,  October 
17,  the  departure  being  witnessed  by  thousands  of 
persons  who  thronged  the  vicinity  of  Camden  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  following  commands  went :  Law  Grays, 

31  men,  Lieut.  J.  C.  Brown;  Shields’  Guards,  30 
men,  Captain  Chaisty ;  Independent  Grays,  37  men, 
Lieutenant  Simpson;  Wells  and  Mc-Comas  Rifles, 

32  men.  Capt.  George  W.  Bowers;  Battalion  of 
City  Guards,  82  men,  Major  Joseph  P.  Warner, 
with  three  companies  commanded  by  Capt.  Lloyd 
B.  Parks,  Capt.  John  G.  Johannes  and  Caprain 
Woodhouse.  Major  E.  Swinney  and  Adjutant  W. 
H.  Evans,  of  the  First  Rifle  Regiment,  accompa¬ 
nied  the  Wells  and  Mc-Comas  Rifles.  The  entire 
command  numbered  about  223  men,  and  was  un¬ 
der  Gen.  C,  C.  Egerton,  who  had  as  staff  officers 
Majors  Carr,  Kellinger,  Howard  and  Radciiife, 
and  Dr.  J.  IV.  R.  Dunbar,  surgeon. 

The  Baltimore  troops  were  joined  at  the  Relay 
by  the  marines  from  Washington,  and  about  5 
o’clock  all  started  for  Harper’s  Ferry,  which  was 
reached  shortly  after  midnight. 

It  was  found  that  the  raiders  had  been  sur¬ 
rounded  in  their  improvised  fort  since  3  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  town  people  had  in  a  measure 
recovered  from  their  fright,  had  armed  themselves 
and,  reinforced  by  a  number  of  railroad  men  from 
Martinsburg,  under  Captain  Allmrtus,  had  given 
battle  to  the  raiders  and  driven  them  into  the  en¬ 
gine  house. 

In  this  fight  Mr.  Evan  L.  Dorsey,  a  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  conductor,  was  shot  in  the  stomach  and 
for  some  time  was  thought  to  be  fatally  wounded. 
He  went  with  the  other  railroadmen  from  Martins¬ 
burg.  Mr.  Dorsey  was  shot  by  Oliver  Brown, 
and  the  latter  was  shot  and  killed,  it  is  supposed, 
by  Mr.  Dorsey.  Several  of  the  attacking  party 
were  badly  wounded. 

The  United  States  marines  arrived  at  2  :30 
Tuesday  morning,  the  Baltimore  troops  who 
accompanied  them  being  left  on  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  river  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of 
the  raiders.  At  7  A.  M.  Colonel  Lee  called  upon 
Brown  to  surrender.  He  refused,  and  an  attack 
upon  his  fort  was  at  once  made.  The  marines, 
under  Lieutenant  Green.,,  battered  down  the  door 


with  ladders,  and  after  a  fierce  fight,  captured  the 
surviving  raiders.  Only  six  were  alive,  all  the  oth¬ 
ers,  including  Brown’s  two  sons,  having  been  kill¬ 
ed.  Several  were  killed  while  trying  to  escape 
fi»oss  the  river.  John  Brown  and  several  of  the 
survivetst ‘were  badly  wounded. 

Col.  Lewis  W.  Washington,  Mr.  Dangeriidd, 
a  clerk;  Mr.  Hall,  master  machinist;  Mr.  Mills, 
master  armorer ;  Dr.  Murphy,  paymaster ;  Mr. 
Kitzmiller,  superintendent's  clerk,  and,  Mr.  Dono- 
l;t:e.  a  railroad  clerk,  who  had  been  held  as  hos¬ 
tages  by  Brown,  were  released.  Colonel  Washing¬ 
ton  had  been  taken  from  his  bed  Sunday  niglit  at 
his  hoo8j|  near  Harper’s  Ferry.  With  him  the 
raiders  captured  the  handsome  sword  which  had 
lie en  presented  to  Gen.  George  Washington  by 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia. 

The  surviving  raiders  were  Brown,  Copeland, 
Green,  Coppee,  Haslett  and  Stevens. 

The  following  were  killed  by  the  raiders  dur¬ 
ing  their  occupancy  of  the  town:  Fontains  Beck¬ 
ham,  railroad  agent;  Hayward  Sheppard,  colored, 
porter;  Thomas  Boerly,  grocer;  George  W.  Turner, 
of  the  Charleston  military ;  Private  Quinn,  of  the 
marines,  and  a  number  of  persons  were  wounded. 

Tuesday  the  Baltimore  Independent  Grays, 
under  Lieutenants  Simpson  and  Ivershner,  made 
a  scout  on  the  Maryland  side  and  in  a  schoolhouse 
near  the  Kennedy  farm  found  a  large  quantity  of 
fire-arms  and  spears.  All  the  Baltimore  troops 
returned  home  Tuesday  evening. 

The  trial  of  John  Brown  began  October  28, 
at  Charlestown.  Judge  Richard  Parker  presided. 
The  jurors  were  Richard  Timberlake,  Joseph  My¬ 
ers,  Thomas  Watson,  Jr.,  Isaac  Dust,  John  C.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  William  Rightstine,  Jacob  J.  Miller, 
Thomas  Osborne,  Geo  W  Boyer,  John  C.  Wilt¬ 
shire,  George  W.  Tapp  and  William  A.  Martin. 
Mr.  Boyer  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  12.  He  lives 
near  Shenandoah  Junction,  W.  AM. 

Lawson  Bolts  and  Thomas  C.  Green,  of  the 
Charlestown  bar,  were  assigned  to  defend  Brown. 
Later,  George  II.  Hoyt,  of  Boston  ;  LI.  Griswold,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Samuel  Chilton,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C  ,  arrived  and  took  charge  of  the  defense. 
Alter  a  trial  lasting  six  days  the  prisoner  was 
convicted  of  treason,  insurrection  and  murder. 
The  other  prisagagrs  were  subsequently  convicted. 

Cook  who  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Gov.  A.  P. 
Willard,  of  Indiana,  had  been  captured’ in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  few  days  after  the  raid.  Governor 
Willard  brought  some  of  the  best  counsel  in  In- 
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dianna  to  defend  him.  The  appeal  of  Daniel  W. 
Voorliees  to  the  jury  has  ever  since  been  spoken 
of  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence. 

Brown  was  hanged  at  11 :15  A.  M.  Friday, 
December  2.  Over  1,200  military,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Gen.  W.  B.  Taliaferro,  guarded  the  town 
and  jail,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  approach  the 
prisoner.  It  has  long  been  believed  that  on, his 
way  to  the  gallows  Brown  stooped  and  kissed  a 
negro  child.  A  well-known  Baltimore  newspaper 
man  who  reported  the  hanging  for  his  paper,  says 
no  such  thing  occurred.  Brown  marched  from 


his  cell  to  the  wagon  between  solid  lines  of  soldiers; 
the  wagon  on  the  way  to  the  gallows  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  soldiers,  and  no  one  except  the  mili¬ 
tary  was  allowed  to  be  within  several  hundred 
yards  of  the  gallows.  At  no  time  could  a  person 
approach  Brown.  The  body  of  Brown  was  taken 
by  his  wife  to  North  Elba,  N.  Y.,  for  burial. 

Cook  and  Coppie  and  the  two  negroes,  Green 
and  Copeland,  were  hanged  December  16,  and 
Stevens  and  Haslett  were  hanged  March  16,  1860. 

An  investigation  of  the  raid  was  subsequently 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


*In  the  36th  Congress,  the  Senate,  on  Dec.  14, 
1859,  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  John 
Brown  raid.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Sen¬ 
ators  James  M.  Mason  chairman,  Jefferson  Davis, 
G.  N.  Fitch,  J.  Collamer  and  J.  R.  Doolittle.  The 
first  three  joined  in  the  majority  report  and  the 
other  two  made  a  minority  report.  The  following 
is  extracted  from  the  majority  report: 

“The  committee  find  from  the  testimony  that 
this  so  called  invasion  originated  with  a  man  named 
John  Brown  who  conducted  it  in  person.  It  appears 
that  Brown  had  been  for  some  previous  years  in¬ 
volved  in  the  late  difficulties  in  the  territory  of 
Kansas.  He  went  there  at  an  early  day  after  the 
settlement  of  the  territory  began  and  either  took 
with  him,  or  was  joined  by  several  sons  and,  per¬ 
haps,  sons-in-law,  and,  as  shown  by  the  proof,  was 
extensively  connected  with  many  of  the  lawless  mil¬ 
itary  expeditions  belonging  to  the  history  of  those 
times.  It  would  appear  from  the  testimony  of  more 
than  one  of  the  witnesses,  that,  before  leaving  the 
territory,  he  fully  admitted  that  he  had  not  gone 
there  with  any  view  to  permanent  settlement;  but 
that  finding  all  the  elements  of  strife  and  intestine 
war  there  in  full  operation,  created  by  the  division 
of  sentiment  between  those  constituting  what  were 
called  the  free-State  and  the  slave-State  parties,  his 
purpose  was,  by  participating  in  it,  to  keep  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  inflamed  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
country  with  a  view  to  effect  such  organizations  as 
might  enable  him  to  bring  about  servile  insurrection 
in  the  slave  States. 

“To  carry  these  plans  into  execution  it  appears 
that,  in  the  winter  of  1S57-58,  he  collected  a  number 
of  young  men  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  most  of 
whom  appeared  with  him  afterwards  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  placed  them  under  military  instruction 
at  a  place  called  Springdale,  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
their  instructor  being  one  of  the  party  thus  collect¬ 
ed,  and  one  who,  it  was  said,  had  some  military  train¬ 
ing.  These  men  were  maintained  by  Brown;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1858  he  took  them  with  him  to  the 
town  of  Chatham  in  Canada,  where  he  claimed  to 
have  summoned  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  provisional  government,  as  preliminary 
to  his  descent  upon  one  of  the  slave  States  [The 
report  then  gives  some  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  convention  and  mentions  the  fact  that  John 
E.  Cook,  one  of  Brown’s  men,  was  sent  to  Harper's 


Ferry  with  directions  to  remain  there  and  there¬ 
about,  subject  to  the  call  of  his  chief.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Washington 
County,  selling  books.] 

“As  to  the  attack  itself  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  the 
committee  find  that  Brown  first  appeared  in  that 
neighborhood  early  in  July  1859.  He  came  theie 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Isaac  Smith,  attended 
by  two  of  his  sons  and  a  son-in-law.  He  gave  out 
in  the  neighborhood  that  he  was  a  farmer  from  New 
York,  who  desired  to  rent  or  purchase  land  in  that 
vicinity,  with  a  view  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
soon  afterwards  rented  a  small  farm  on  the  Mary¬ 
land  side  of  the  river  and  some  four  or  five  miles 
from  Harper’s  Ferry,  having  on  it  convenient  houses, 
and  began  farming  operations  in  a  very  small  way. 
He  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
the  country;  and  when  questioned  through  the  cur¬ 
iosity  of  his  neighbors,  stated  further  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  mining  operations,  and  expected  to 
find  deposits  of  metal  in  the  adjacent  mountains. 
He  lived  in  an  obscure  manner  and  attracted  but 
little  attention,  and  certainly  no  suspicion  whatever 
as  to  his  ulterior  objects.  While  there,  he  kept  some 
two  or  three  of  his  party  under  assumed  names  at 
Chambers  burg,  Pa.,  who  there  received  and  from 
time  to  time  forwarded  to  him,  the  arms  of  different 
kinds  of  which  he  was  subsequently  found  in  pos¬ 
session.  Cook,  one  of  his  men,  spoken  of  above, 
it  appears,  had  resided  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  its 
neighborhood  some  twelve  months  before  Brown 
appeared,  pursuing  various  occupations.  He  left 
the  Ferry  a  few  days  before  the  attack  was  made, 
and  joined  Brown  at  his  country  place.  The  whole 
number  assembled  with  Brown  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  was  21  men,  making  with  himself  in  all 

“On  Sunday  night,  the  16th  of  October,  1859, 
between  11  and  12  o’clock  Brown,  attended  by  prob¬ 
ably  18  of  his  company,  crossed  the  bridge  connecting 
the  village  of  Harper’s  Ferry  with  the  Maryland 
Shore,  and,  on  reaching  the  Virginia  side,  proceeded 
immediately  to  take  possession  of  the  buildings  of 
the  armory  and  arsenal  of  the  United  States.  These 
men  were  armed,  each  with  a  Sharp’s  rifled  carbine, 
and  with  revolving  pistols.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
village  asleep,  the  presence  of  the  party  was  not 
known  until  they  appeared  and  demanded  admittance 
at  the  gate  leading  to  the  public  works,  which  was 
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July  29  last  (in  1S99)  the  bodies  of  Oliver 
Brown,  W.  H.  Thompson,  Stewart  Taylor,  W.  H. 
Leeman,  Dauphin  Thompson,  Danger  I  Tib  Newby 

locked.  The  watchman  in  charge  states  that  on  his 
refusal  to  admit  them,  the  gate  was  opened  by  vi¬ 
olence,  the  pary  entered,  made  him  a  prisoner,  and 
established  themselves  immediately  in  a  strong  brick 
building  used  as  an  engine-house,  with  a  room  for 
a  watchman  adjoining  it.  They  brought  with  them 
a  wagon,  with  one  horse,  containing  arms  and  some 
prepared  torches. 

“The  invasion  thus  silently  commenced,  was 
as  silently  conducted,  none  of  the  inhabitants  having 
been  aroused.  Armed  parties  were  then  stationer 
at  corners  of  the  streets.  The  next  movement  was 
to  take  possession  by  detached  parties  of  three  or 
four,  of  the  arsenal  of  the  United  States  where  the 
public  arms  were  chiefly  deposited,  a  building  not 
far  from  the  engine  house;  and  by  another  party, 
of  the  workshops  and  other  buildings  of  the  armory 
about  half  a  mile  off,  on  the  Shenandoah  river,  called 
Hall's  Rifle  Works.  These  dispositions  made,  an 
armed  party  was  sent  into  the  adjoining  country, 
with  a  view  to  the  seizure  of  two  or  three  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  with  such  of  their  slaves  as 
might  be  found,  and  to  bringing  them  to  Harper  s 
Ferry,  (in  the  language  of  Brown)  as  “hostages;' 
Cook,  who  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  around  Harper’s  Ferry,  acting  as  their  guide. 
They  seized  Col.  Lewis  W.  Washington,  with  several 
of  his  slaves  (negro  men)  at  his  residence,  some 
five  or  six  miles  distant;  and  in  like  manner  a  gen¬ 
tleman  named  Allstadt,  who  lived  near  the  road 
leading  from  Col.  Washington’s  to  the  Ferry,  two  'or 
three  miles  distant  from  the  latter,  with  five  or 
six  of  his  slaves  (also  negro  men).  They  brought 
off  also  from  Col.  Washington’s  such  arms  as  they 
found  in  his  house,  with  a  wagon  and  four  horses, 
for  subsequent  use,  as  will  be  shown.  This  party, 
with  their  prisoners,  arrived  at  the  Ferry  a  little 
before  day,  and  the  latter  were  carried  at  once  to 
the  room  adjoining  ue  engine-house,  where  they 
were  kept  in  custody. 

“Having  thus  far  apparently  perfected  his  plans, 
a  party  was  sent,  taking  Washington’s  wagon  and 
horses  and  five  or  six  of  the  captured  slaves,  into 
Maryland,  to  bring  the  arms  deposited  at  Brown’s 
house  there  to  a  point  nearer  the  Ferry  and  more 
accessible.  On  their  way  they  seized  a  gentleman 
named  Byrne,  who  lived  in  Maryland,  three  or  tour 
miles  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  whom  they  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  the  Ferry  and  placed  among  the  other 
prisoners  in  the  engine-house.  It  whs  shown  that 
their  design  was  to  take  at  the  same  time  as  many 
of  the  slaves  of  Byrne  as  could  be  found,  but  in 
this  they  did  not  succeed.  During  Monday,  a  large 
portion  of  the  arms,  consisting  of  carbines,  pistols 
in  boxes,  and  pikes,  were  brought  off  in  the  wagon 
and  deposited  in  a  school-house  about  a  mile  from 
the  village  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  on  the  Maryland  side. 

“The  first  alarm  that  was  given,  indicating  the 
presence  of  the  hostile  part}',  appears  to  have  been 
on  the  arrival  there  of  the  mail  train  of  cars  on 


and  Lewis  L.  Leary,  who  were  killed  in  the  fight 
and  buried  near  Harper’s  Ferry,  were  disinterred 
and  removed  to  North  I'kba,  N.  Y. 

the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  on  its  way  from 
Wheeling  to  Baltimore,  which  arrived  at  Harper's 
Ferry  at  its  usual  hour,  about  half-past  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  On  the  arrival  of  Brown’s  party  he  had 
stationed  two  men  well  armed,  on  the  bridge  with 
directions  to  permit  no  one  to  pass.  This  bridge  is 
a  viaduct  for  the  railroad  to  cross  the  river,  having 
connected  with  it  a  bridge  for  ordinary  travel.  When 
the  train  arrived,  it  was  arrested  by  this  guard, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  a  negro  named  Hayward, 
a  free  man  who  lived  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  was 
in  the  service  of  the  railroad  company  as  a  porter, 
was  shot  by  this  guard  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  His 
statement  was  that  he  had  been  out  on  the  railroad 
bridge  looking  after  a  watchman  who  was  missing, 
and  he  had  been  ordered  to  halt  by  some  men  who 
were  there;  and  instead  of  doing  that  he  turned  to 
go  back  to  the  office  and  as  he  turned  they  shot 
him  in  the  back.  The  alarm,  however,  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  scene  of 
operations,  so  far,  being  near  the  river  at  points 
occupied  by  railroad  structures  and  the  public  works; 
the  principal  part  of  the  town  being  somewhat  re¬ 
mote  from  that  quarter.  The  train  of  cars,  after 
being  detained  some  hours,  was  permitted  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  its  way  to  Baltimore. 

“When  daylight  came,  as  the  inhabitants  left 
their  houses,  consisting  chiefly  of  workmen  and 
others  employed  in  the  public  works,  on  their  way 
to  their  usual  occupations,  and  unaware  of  what 
had  occurred  during  the  night,  they  were  seized  in 
the  streets  by  Brown’s  men  and  carried  as  prisoners 
to  the  engine  house,  until  with  those  previously 
there,  they  amounted  to  some  thirty  or  forty  in  num¬ 
ber.  Pikes  were  put  in  the  hands  of  such  of  the 
slaves  as  they  had  taken,  and  they  were  kept  under 
the  eye  of  their  captors  as  sentinels,  near  the  build¬ 
ings  they  occupied.  But  their  movements  being 
conducted  at  night,  it  was  not  until  the  morning  was 
well  advanced  that  the  presence  and  character  cf 
the  party  was  generally  known  in  the  village. 

“The  nearest  towns  to  Harper's  Ferry  were 
Charlestown,  distant  some  ten  miles,  and  Martins- 
burg  about  20.  As  soon  as  information  could  reach 
those  points,  the  citizens  assembled,  hurriedly  en¬ 
rolled  themselves  into  military  bands,  and  with 
such  arms  as  they  could  find,  proceeded  to  the  Fer¬ 
ry.  Before  their  arrival,  however,  it  would  seem 
that  some  four  or  five  of  the  marauders,  who  were 
stationed  at  “Hall’s  Rifle  Works,”  were  driven  out 
by  the  citizens  of  the  village,  and  either  killed  or 
captured.  In  the  course  of  the  day  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  engine  and  watch-house  by  those  of 
the  armed  citizens  of  the  adjoining  country  who 
had  thus  hurriedly  arrived,  and  the  prisoners  in 
the  watch-house,  adjoining  the  engine-house,  were 
liberated.  The  attacking  parties  were  fired  on  by 
the  marauders  in  the  engine  house  and  some  weie 
severely  wounded.  It  should  have  been  stated  that 
during  the  night  Brown  selected  ten  of  those  whom 
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Of  John  Brown’s  family,  one  son,  Jason 
Brown,  is  now  living,  in  California.  He  is  lead¬ 
ing  a  hermit’s  life  and  is  in  poor  circumstances. 


For  some  years,  since  a  new  generation  has 
grown  up  and  nfen  have  forgotten  the  horrible  and 
diabolical  nature  of  Brown’s  scheme,  the  inciting 


he  considered  the  principal  men  of  his  prisoners,  and 
carried  them  into  the  engine-house,  where  they  were 
detained.  The  rest  thus  left  in  the  watch-house 
were  those  who  were  liberated  during  the  attack 
spoken  of.  The  engine-house  is  a  strong  building, 
and  was  occupied  by  Brown  with  seven  or  eight  of 

“During  the  day  it  appears  that  all  of  Brown's 
party  who  were  not  with  him  in  the  engine-house, 
were  either  killed  or  captured,  except  those  who 
were  on  the  Maryland  side,  engaged  in  moving  the 
arms,  as  above  stated.  Before,  however,  they  were 
thus  captured  or  destroyed,  they  shot  and  killed  two 
persons,  citizens  of  Virginia,  in  the  streets.  One 
of  them,  a  man  named  Boerley,  who  lived  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  was  killed  by  a  rifle  shot  near  his  own  house. 
He  had  taken  no  .  part  in  any  of  the  attacks  and 
does  not  appear  even  to  have  been  armed.  The 
other,  Mr.  George  W.  Turner,  was  a  gentleman  who 
lived,  in  the  country  some  ten  miles  distant,  and 
who,  it  appears,  had  gone  to  the  village  upon  infor¬ 
mation  that  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Washington,  had  been 
seized  in  his  house  and  carried  off  during  the  night. 
It  would  seem  that  for  his  safety  he  had  taken  a 
gun  offered  to  him  by  some  one  in  the  village,  and 
was  proceeding  along  the  street  unattended,  with 
it  in  his  hand,  when  he  also  was  killed  by  a  rifle 
ball. 

“The  party  immediately  under  Brown  remained 
barricaded  in  the  engine-house  during  the  whole  of 
that  day  (Monday).  They  had  confined  with  them 
ten  most  respectable  and  valuable  citizens,  kept  as 
stated  by  Brown  in  the  nature  of  “hostages”  for 
the  security  of  his  own  party,  he  assuming  that  a 
regard  for  the  safety  of  the  “hostages,”  would  de¬ 
ter  their  friends  and  neighbors  from  attempting  their 
rescue  by  force. 

“During  the  day  an  irregular  fire  was  kept  up 
against  the  engine-house  by  the  people  who  assem¬ 
bled;  it  was  returned  by  the  party  within  through 
loop  holes  made  in  the  wall,  or  through  the  door¬ 
way  partially  opened.  In  this  manner  two  of 
Brown’s  party  were  killed  at  the  door-way,  and  in 
the  afternoon  a  gentleman  of  the  village,  Mr.  Beck¬ 
ham,  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  engine  house. 
It  was  clearly  shown  that  he  was  entirely  unarmed, 
and  had  exposed  his  person  only  for  an  instant  on 
the  railroad  bridge  opposite  to  the  house. 

“To  conclude  this  narrative,  it  appears  that  as 
soon  as  intelligence  could  be  conveyed  to  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  state  of  things  at  Harper’s  Perry,  the 
marines  on  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard  were  ordered  to 
the  scene  of  action,  under  command  of  Col.  Robert 
E.  Lee  of  the  army.  The  official  report  of  Colonel 
Lee,  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  will  show 
in  what  manner  the  affair  was  ended  by  the  capture 
of  Brown  and  his  remaining  party,  and  the  rescue 
in  safety  of  those  he  detained  as  prisoners.  Colonel 
Lee,  it  will  be  seen  found  it  necessary  to  carry  the 
house  by  storm,  the  party  within  refusing  to  sur¬ 


render  except  on  terms  properly  held  inadmissabie. 
In  this  affair  one  marine  was  killed,  and  another 
slightly  wounded. 

“Such,  it  is  believed,  are  succinctly  the  facts 
attending  this  great  outrage;  and  the  committee 
find,  in  response  to  so  much  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  armory  and  other  public  works  of 
the  United  States  were  in  the  possession  of  and 
under  the  control  of  this  hostile  party  more  than 
30  hours;  that  besides  the  resistence  offered  by 
them  to  the  military  force  of  Virginia,  they  resisted 
by  force  the  lawful  authority  of  the  United  States 
sent  there  to  dispossess  them,  killing  one  and 
wounding  another  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  shown,  that  before  they  were  thus  overpower¬ 
ed  they  killed  in  the  streets  three  of  the  citizens  of 
Virginia,  who  were  alone  and  not  even  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  array,  besides  the  negro  who  was  killed  by 
them  on  their  first  -arrival.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  public  property  was  stolen  or  car¬ 
ried  away,  although  a  large  sum  of  money  was  in 
the  paymaster’s  office  near  the  engine-house,  and 
doubtless  -would  have  been  seized  had  they  known 
where  it  was.  There  was  nothing  to  protect  it  but 
the  ordinary  safety  of  an  iron  door.” 

[There  follows  a  discussion  of  the  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  the  connection  of  the  Massachusetts-Kansas 
Committee  with  this  insurrection.  This  occupies  ten 
pages  of  the  report.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
rifled  carbines  used  had  been  given  to  Brown  by  the 
Massachusetts-Kansas  Society  for  use  in  the  intes¬ 
tine  strife  in  Kansas,  and  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  his  possession  after  the  chairman  had  been  warn¬ 
ed  of  his  purpose  to  put  them  to  some  use  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  those  who  owned  them.  It  was  also 
shown  that  Brown  collected  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  New  England  just  before  entering  upon  the  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry  enterprise.] 

The  committee  concluded  that  “upon  the  whole 
testimony,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Brown’s  plan 
was  to  commence  a  servile  war  in  the  borders  of 
Virginia,  which  he  expected  to  extend,  and  which 
he  believed  his  means  and  resources  were  sufficient 
to  extend  through  that  State  and  through  the  entire 
South.  *  *  *  The  point  chosen  for  the  attack 
seems  to  have  been  selected  from  the  two-fold  in¬ 
ducement  of  the  security  afforded  the  invaders  by  a 
mountain  country  and  the  large  deposit  of  arms  in 
the  arsenal  of  the  United  States  there  situated. 
*  *  *  Of  the  list  of  ‘insurgents’  given  in  Col. 

Lee’s  report  (14  whites  and  5  negroes)  Brown, 'Ste¬ 
vens  and  Coppie  of  the  whites,  with  Shields,  Green 
and  Copeland  of  the  negroes,  were  subsequently  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  Virginia  after  judicial  trial;  as  were  also 
John  E.  Cook  and  Albert  Hazlett,  who  at  first  es¬ 
caped  but  were  captured  in  Pennsylvania  and  de¬ 
livered  up  for  trial  to  the  authorities  of  Virginia— 
making  in  all  seven  thus  executed.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  clearly  ascertained  how 
many  of  the  party  escaped.  Brown  stated  that  his 
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of  a  servile  inramvetfe®,  with  its  attendant  horrors 
of  midnight  murder!,  not  respecting  age  nor  sex, 
such  as  overtook  Hayti,  relics  of  Brown  have  come 
into  demand.  Quantities  of  pig  lead  buried  on  the 
mountain  side  above  the  village  of  Sandy  Hook, 
near  the  cave  which  was  one  of  Brown’s  resorts 
have  been  divided  into  small  cubes  and  sold  as 
souvenirs.  The  scaffold  upon  which  he  was  hung 

party  consisted  of  22  in  number.  Seven  were  exe¬ 
cuted,  ten  were  killed  at  the  Ferry,  thus  leaving  five 
to  be  accounted  for.  Four  of  these,  it  is  believed, 
were  left  on  the  Maryland  side  in  charge  of  the 
arms  when  Brown  crossed  the  river,  who  could  not 
afterwards  join  him,  leaving,  it  would  appear,  but 
one,  who  as  it  would  appear,  is  the  only  survivor  of 
the  party  who  accompanied  Brown  across  the  bridge 
and  whose  escape  is  not  accounted  for.  *  *  * 

“The  invasion  (to  call  it  so)  by  Brown  and  his 
followers  at  Harper’s  Ferrry  *  *  *  was  simply 

the  act  of  lawless  ruffians  under  the  sanction  of  no 
public  or  political  authority— distinguishable  only 
from  ordinary  felonies  by  the  ulterior  ends  in  con¬ 
templation  by  them,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  money 
to  maintain  the  expedition,  and  the  large  armament 
they  brought  with  them,  had  been  contributed  and 
furnished  by  citizens  of  other  States  of  the  Union, 
under  circumstances  that  must  continue  to  jeopar¬ 
dise  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  Southern  States 
and  against  which  Congress  has  no  power  to  legis¬ 
late.” 

The  three  Senators  signing  this  report  were 
James  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  afterwards  minister  of 
the  Confederate  States  to  England;  Jefferson  Davis, 
afterwards  President  of  the  Confederate  States;  and 
G.  N.  Fitch  of  Indiana,  afterwards  an  officer  in  the 
Federal  army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  in  command 
of  the  land  forces  at  Fort  Pillow. 

The  minority  report  was  signed  by  Senators 
Joseph  Collamer  of  Vermont,  and  J.  R.  Doolittle  of 
Wisconsin.  The  main  object  of  their  report  was  to 
negative  the  idea  that  the  abolition  societies  in  the 
North  had  any  knowledge  of  Brown's  plans  at  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry.  “Although  some  of  the  testimony,” 
the  report  said,  “tends  to  show  that  some  abolition¬ 
ists  have  at  times  contributed  money  to  what  is  oc¬ 
casionally  called  practical  abolition — that  is,  in  aid¬ 
ing  the  escape  of  slaves — and  many  have  placed  too 
implicit  confidence  in  John  Brown,  yet  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  or  cause  to  believe  they  had  any 
complicity  with  this  conspiracy,  or  any  suspicion  of 
its  existence  or  design,  before  its  explosion.”  These 
Northern  Senators  in  no  way  sought  to  palliate  the 
wickedness  and  atrocity  of  Brown’s  diabolical  effort 
to  incite  a  servile  war — It  was  at  a  later  day  that 
the  assassin  was  elevated  into  a  hero. 

*The  following  extracts  from  the  Hagerstown 
“Herald  and  Torch  Light”  give  an  insight  to  the 
state  of  feeling  at  the  time. 

THE  HARPER’S  FERRY  INSURRECTION. 

The  recent  diabolical  and  most  extraordinary 
out-break  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  by  a  few  misguided, 


was  takva  down,  and  the  lumber  used  for  building 
a  porch  to  a  small  house  near  the  spot.  This  lum¬ 
ber  was  afterwards  purchased  by  a  speculator, 
manufactured  into  souvenirs,  and  sold  to  admirers 
of  the  old  fanatic.* 

I  will  close  this  chapter  which  ends  with  tlig 
la.-i  generation,  with  a  hasty  narration  of  minor 
events  which  should  not  go  unrecorded.  Towards 


fanatical  abolitionists  from  the  North  and  elsewhere, 
has  justly  excited  this  community  to  a  degree  hith¬ 
erto  unknown.  So  hideous — so  devilish — so  mon¬ 
strously  wicked — and  yet  so  really  absurd  did  the 
whole  story  seem  to  our  people,  even  when  the 
truth  was  told,  that  it  was  not  believed  here  until 
the  capture  of  the  insurgents  was  fully  accomplish¬ 
ed,  and  citizens  of  this  place  had  gone  to  the  scene 
of  disturbance  and  returned  with  a  full  detail  of  the 
astounding  reality.  The  people  of  our  quiet  town 
could  hardly  realize  the  fact  that  a  plot  of  such 
villainy  could  have  been  concocting  almost  in  their 
midst,  without  even  a  suspicion  of  its  existence; 
and  that  it  should  have  been  attempted,  if  at  all, 
at  the  place  it  was.  That  a  few  phrenzied,  malig¬ 
nant  out-laws,  roused  by  no  provocation,  and  num¬ 
bering  in  all,  originally,  only  about  twenty-two  men, 
or  a  little  upwards,  should  attempt  an  enterprise  of 
such  fearful  magnitude,  with  all  its  consequences 
vividly  painted  to  their  imagination,  in  case  of  a 
failure — and  what  else  could  they  hope  for — is  to 
us  most  wonderful;  yet  it  shows  to  what  fearful 
risks  men  may  be  hurried  by  the  fell  spirit  of  an 
intense  fanaticism.  These  scoundrels,  it  seems, 
rented,  some  months  ago,  an  old  delapidated  house 
and  worn-out  farm  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Kennedy, 
of  Sharpsburg,  and  situated  about  mid-way  between 
the  Antietam  Iron  Works  and  Harper’s  Ferry,  in  an 
obscure  part  of  the  County  known  as  Sample  s 
Manor.  Here  these  cut-throats  had  their  rendezvous 
for  many  months,  pretending  to  be  seeking  for  ores 
and  minerals  in  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  having 
various  tools  and  implements  of  their  ostensible 
profession  in  their  possession,  and  to  be  seen  by  any 
body.  These  rascals  were  constantly  prowling  about 
through  the  County  around,  making  their  observa¬ 
tions,  and  doubtless  tampering  with  our  slaves, 
some  of  them  pretending  to  be  book  agents,  engaged 
in  procuring  subscriptions  to  works  of  great  inter¬ 
est  and  value;  and  yet  so  adroit  were  they  in  their 
nefarious  scheme,  that  at  no  time,  we  believe,  was 
suspicion  cast  upon  their  movements.  They  were 
seen  at  various  times  conveying  to  this  house  loads 
of  boxes,  in  wagons,  but  still  no  wrong  was  suspect¬ 
ed;  and  to  a  teamster,  who  hauled  a  heavy  load  of 
those  boxes  from  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  to  their  house 
already  spoken  of,  they  said  they  meant  to  establish 
a  large  hardware  store,  by  which  they  expected  to 
make  large  gains.  Their  leader,  Brown,  and  a  few 
others  of  the  gang  were  seen  here,  in  Hagerstown, 
frequently  during  the  last  summer;  and  the  former 
actually  boarded  at  one  of  our  respectable  hotels, 
without  creating  suspicion  or  even  scarcely  exciting 
an  enquiry  as  to  their  business. 
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the  Fitter  part  of  18.39  tliere  was  an  earnest  move¬ 
ment  to  put  the  Canal  in  the  hands  of  the  holder 
of  the  bonds  of  1844,  and  a  bill  to  accomplish  it 
passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  in  the  House.  The 
same  effort  was  made  several  times,  and  came  up 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867,  but  it 
was  defeated  mainly  by  the  views  of  Mr.  Richard 
FI.  Alveyyand  so  determined  -was  he  and  those  who 


agreed  with  him  that  the  State  should  not  lose  its 
control  over  this  important  work,  that  a  clause 
was  put  into  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  its  sale 
except  by  the  concurrent  action  of  two  successive 
Legislatures. 

The  importance  of  the  canal  to  Washington 
County  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  reopening 
of  the  Franklin  railroad.  That  portion  between 


The  sudden  appearance  of  these  bloody  marau¬ 
ders  in  the  Ferry,  on  the  night  of  Sunday  the  16th, 
and  the  following  morning,  was  well  calculated  to 
create  alarm  among  the  good  people  of  that  town. 
To  find  their  town  in  the  possession  of  a  lawless 
band,  and  their  lives  at  the  mercy  of  a  servile  revolt, 
were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  spread  dismay  and 
terror;  but  to  witness  their  unoffending  friends  and 
fellow-citizens  shot  down  when  peacefully  walking 
along  the  public  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  any  one 
of  whose  lives  was  worth  more  than  ten  thousand 
such  heartless  abolitionists,  was  indeed  enough  to 
strike  a  panic  to  the  heart  of  every  one  of  that 
seemingly  devoted  town. 

But  the  hour  of  retribution  was  close  at  hand! 
The  summons  sent  upon  the  lightning’s  wing  was 
soon  obeyed  by  the  citizen  soldiery  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  towns  and  cities;  and  being  soon  re-enforced 
by  a  company  of  United  States’  Marines,  the  insur¬ 
gents  were  quickly  made  to  feel  their  impotency, 
and  to  pay  with  their  lives  the  enormity  of  their 
guilt.  And  may  such  be  the  end  of  every  like  at¬ 
tempt.  upon  the  peace,  order  and  government  of  the 
country.  The  few  who  escaped  instant  death,  are 
now  confined  in  the  Jail  at  Charlestown,  awaiting, 
it  is  true,  a  little  more  tardy  yet  a  more  ignoble 
death. 

Nothing  we  believe  has  yet  transpired  to  show 
how  far  the  slave  population  throughout  this  part 
of  the  country  was  affected  by  these  prowling  vag¬ 
abonds;  but  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  it  has  had 
little  or  no  extent.  The  Legislatures  both  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland  will  be  in  session  within  the 
next  three  months,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  such 
means  will  be  adopted  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  any  such  another  foolhardy  enterprise.  In 
the  mean  time  let  the  South  be  wide  awake  to  de¬ 
tect  any  similar  plot  that  may,  by  possibility,  be 
hatching  here  or  elsewhere.  All  these  miserable 
men  were  either  killed  or  captured  on  the  spot  of 
their  revolt,  except  Cook. — Herald  and  Torch,  Oct. 
25,  1859. 

POLITICS  OF  HARPER’S  FERRY  INSURGENTS! 

We  sincerely  advocate  a  union  of  the  whole 
South  on  every  question  affecting  the  civil  and  polit¬ 
ical  rights  of  her  people,  and  are  ready,  as  are  all 
our  American  and  Whig  friends,  to  stand  by  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  the  other  pa¬ 
triots  of  the  Revolution  until  the  last  armed  foe  to 
them  expires.  But  we  cannot  for  a  single  moment 
recognise  the  claims  which  modern  Democracy,  with 
it  Douglas  Squatter  Sovereignty  doctrine  predominat¬ 
ing  in  all  Free  States,  impudently  sets  up  to  the 
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peculiar  championship  of  those  institutions,  and  be¬ 
cause  our  party  is  unwilling  to  do  this,  unwilling 
to  swallow  down  that  miserable  deception,  they  are 
in  effect  charged  with  entertaining  feelings  in  com¬ 
mon  with  those  of  the  Harper’s  Ferry  fanatics.  We 
not  only  hurl  back  into  the  teeth  of  these  libellars 
this  monstrous  slander,  but  carry  the  war  into  Africa, 
by  charging  that  Capt.  Cook  and  four  of  his  confed¬ 
erates  were  Democrats.  Upon  a  regular  roll  of  these 
men  found  in  their  den,  they  are  thus  classified. 

Democrats.  Republicans. 

John  Kagi  1111-1  Railf, 

Moffit  -  Tidd, 

Cook  111  Whipple, 

Parsons  - Robertson,  - 

Leman  1111-111  Brown,  - 

In  corroboration  of  the  above,  we  are  authorized 
to  state  that  whilst  Cook  was  canvassing  this  Coun¬ 
ty  for  subscribers  to  the  Life  of  Washington,  he 
stopped  at  the  house  of  one  of  our  most  respectable 
farmers,  living  less  than  five  miles  from  this  town, 
and  repeatedly  declared  himself  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  party!  !  The  gentlemen  told 
us  that  he  would  certify  to  the  fact  if  necessary. — 
But  this  is  not  all.  When  old  Brown’s  house  was 
searched  some  days  after  the  outbreak  there  were 
found  by  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  of  Boons- 
boro’,  "two  newspapers,  one  of  which  was  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  the  other,  oh!  tell  it  not  in  Gath 
nor  .publish  it  in  the  streets  of  Askalon,  the  Hagers¬ 
town  Mail!  !  Yes,  in  this  old  fanatics  abode,  these 
lovely  prints  were  found  in  close  proximity,  and 
both  well  worn  from  repeated  handling  and  perusal. 
Brown  no  doubt  imbibed  from  one  of  these  sheets 
the  mistaken  notion  that  one  half  of  the  whites  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  were  ready  to  join  the  insur¬ 
rectionists  the  moment  they  committed  the  overt 
act,  and  this  accounts  for  the  astounding  delusion 
under  which  he  labored. — Herald  and  Torch  Light, 
Nov.  2,  1859. 

THE  DAY  OF  EXECUTION. 

The  second  of  December  has  been  set  apart  by 
the  Virginia  authorities  for  the  execution  of  John 
Brown.  It  was  at  first  said  that  all  the  insurgents 
would  be  hung  together  on  the  16th  inst.,  but  it  is 
now  thought  that  no  suspension  of  the  death-warrant, 
beyond  the  time  limited  therein  will  be  accorded 
to  Brown,  so  that  he  will  probably  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  remarkable  crime  on  Friday  next.  The  exe¬ 
cution  will  be  public,  and  will  no  doubt  draw  to¬ 
gether  an  immense  number  of  people  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  counties  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  although 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  discourage  or  prevent  a 
large  assemblage  of  persons  on  the  occasion.  But 
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Chambersburg  and  Greencastle  was  opened  Eeb. 
5,  1800,  and  the  remainder,  to  Hagerstown,  on  the 
29tli  of  the  same  month.  The  service  consisted  of 
one  mixed  train  each  way  daily.  In  August,  a 
second  train  was  put  on,  and  this  was  regarded  as 
a  splendid  passenger  service.  It  was  now  possi¬ 
ble  it  was  boasted,  for  a  person  “to  spend  the  day 
in  Chambersburg  with  a  friend,  returning  the 
same  day  refreshed  and  ready  for  the  business  of 
the  next  day.”  Great  quantities  of  flour  awaited 
the  opening  of  the  road,  and  in  a  few  days  five 
thousand  barrels,  which  would  naturally  have  gone 
to  Georgetown  or  Baltimore,  were  carried  off  from 
Hagerstown  to  Philadelphia.  This  gave  the  people 
of  Baltimore  great  concern  and  immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  regain  the  important  trade  of  Hag¬ 
erstown  by  extending  the  Western  Maryland  rail¬ 
road.  In  July,  1861,  the  City  Council  of  Balti¬ 
more  passed  an  ordinance  endorsing  a  half -million 
of  Western  Maryland  bonds.  But  the  completion 
of  the  Western  Maryland  like  the  construction  .of 
the  Washington  County  road,  was  delayed  several 
years  by  the  war. 

The  anticipations  of  a  new  war,  which  now 
begun  to  fill  the  minds  of  people,  did  not  cause 
them  to  forget  the  old.  In  1860,  the  Legislature 
presented  a  beautiful  rifle  io  John  Harrigan  of 
Wi  biamsport,  an  aged  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812 
who  had  been  severely  wounded  at  the  bloody  bat¬ 
tle  of  Bridgewater,  on  the  Canadian  frontier, 


and  had  distinguished  himself  for  bravery.  The 
Legislature  at  the  same  session  laid  out  the  Ring- 
gold,  or  fourteenth  election  district  and  at  the  same 
time  enacted  the  law  which  empowered  the  County 
Commissioners  to  create  and  change  election  dis¬ 
tricts.  Indian  Spring  district  was  the  first  laid 
out  by  the  County  Commissioners,  and  this  was 
done  in  1860,  directly  after  the  passage  of  the 
law. 

The  Legislature,  in  1859,  also  enacted  the 
Coudy  school  law  which  abolished  the  payment  of 
one  dollar  as  a  quarterly  tuition  fee,  and  made 
absolutely  free  schools  for  the  first  time.  This 
caused  an  additional  taxation  of  seven  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars.  Added  to  the  County  tax  there 
was  a  state  taxation  of  ten  cents,  making  in  1860 
a  total  taxation  of  fifty-three  cents  on  a  hundred 
dollars,  the  highest  rate  for  many  years  and  one 
which  caused  deep  complaint.  In  January,  1861, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  amount  levied  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  remission  of  the 
tuition  fee  was  insufficient,  and  that  there  was  an 
annual  deficit  of  $5,200  and  so  a  rapidly  accum¬ 
ulating  debt.  The  schools  were  closed  on  the  first 
of  March  1861,  and  the  Legislature  that  3rear,  in 
view  of  the  heavy  taxation  caused  by  the  war, 
restored  the  “pay  feature”  of  the  school  law.  At 
that  time,  in  1861,  there  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty-three  schools  in  the  County  kept  open  nine 
months.  The  average  salary  of  the  teachers  was 


whether  the  number  be  large  or  small,  who  may 
witness  this  old  man’s  death-throes  on  the  gibbet, 
the  interest  and  excitement  occasioned  thereby,  will 
not  be  confined  to  them,  nor  to  a  limited  circle  of 
society,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  malefactor. 
John  Brown  has  committed  an  offence,  not  alone 
against  the  laws  of  Virginia,  but  against  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  Union;  he  is  not  alone  a  mur¬ 
derer  but  a  seditionist,  and  his  death  for  such  an 
offence  will  variously  exercise  the  hearts  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  far  away  from  Charlestown,  and  be 
an  event  in  the  history  of  this  country  to  be  referred 
to  in  after  time  as  a  warning  to  others,  who,  urged 
on  by  a  wild  fanaticism  as  he  was,  would  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  settled  institutions  of  that  country. 

The  tone  of  the  Northern  Press  is  not  generally 
as  sound  on  the  Harper’s  Ferry  outbreak  as  it 
should  be,  and  hence  we  infer  that  there  will  be  a 
vast  deal  more  sympathy  expended  over  the  fate  of 
Brown  than  he  deserves_  or  a  proper  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  a  genuine  love  of  country  would  justify. 
While  few  of  the  conservative  Journals  North  pre¬ 
tend  to  excuse  Brown’s  predatory  incursion  for  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves  of  Virginia,  they  nearly  all, 
down  even  to  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  take  great 


pleasure  in  ridiculing  the  fears  of  the  people  of 
Charlestown  and  vicinity,  and  sneering  at  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  measures  which  have  been  adopted  bv 
the  authorities  to  guard  the  prisoners,  and  protect 
their  homes  from  the  incendiary's  torch.  “Out  of 
the  fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.”  These 
papers  appropriate  a  few  lines  of  their  space  to  a 
formal  and  cold  condemnation  of  Brown’s  raid,  and 
then  follow  it  with  a  half  column  of  ill-natured  jests 
and  bitter  sarcasms  upon  the  state  of  alarm  whicn 
exists  among  a  people  who  have  just  cause  for  it, 
in  whose  midst  a  train  has  been  laid  which  may  yet 
involve  them  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  real  servile  in¬ 
surrection,  and  whose  property  is  nightly  being  burnt 
as  a  sequence  of  the  enormous  crime  which  has 
been  committed  by  wicked  fanatics  of  the  North, 
and  the  unnatural  excitement  resulting  therefrom. 
Such  newspaper  tirades  are  put  forth  near  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Slave  States,  and  are  anything  else  than 
a  mark  of  good  neighborhood  between  people  who 
ought  to  be  bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
friendship  and  interest.  If  the  shoe  fits  any  of  our 
near  Pennsylvania  cotemporaries  they  are  welcome 
to  wear  it. — Herald  of  Freedom  and  Torch  Light, 
Nov.  30,  1859. 
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$§49.  The  Hagerstown  Charity  School,  an  insti¬ 
tution  begun  in  1815,  which  has  done  great  good, 
received  substantial  help  at  this  time. 

In  July*  1860,  Victor  Thomson,  a  druggist 
of  Hagerstown  died,  leaving  an  estate  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  After  providing  for  his  two  sis¬ 
ters,  he  devised  $20,000  to  the  four  Boards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  $5,000  for  improving  the 
church  in  Hagerstown,  $2,000  to  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  the  town  to  be  invested,  the  interest 
to  buy  fuel  for  the  poor  people  of  Hagerstown, 
$500  to  buy  the  Miller  spring  for  the  public  use 
and  enjoyment,  and  $1000  for  the  Charity  School. 
The  Miller  spring  is  on  North  Potomac  street  in 
the  rear  of  Blew  &  Lucas’  drug  store,  approached 
from  the  street  by  an  arch.  The  water  of  this 
spring  used  to  be  considered  especially  pure  and 
good,  and  many  people  used  it  for  drinking,  but 
the  owner  refused  to  sell  it  for  $500.  The  Hag¬ 
erstown  Charity  School  was  established  by  Miss 
Isabella  Neill  in  1815.  The  first  officers  were: 
President,  Susan  Hughes ;  Treasurer,  Isabella 
Neill;  Secretary,  Rebecca .  Fitzhugh ;  Managers, 
Betsy  Harry,  M.  Humrichouse,  Maria  Sprigg, 
Jane  Milligan,  Eliza  Schnebly  and  Jane  Herbert. 
In  1818  it  was  incorporated  with  Rev.  J.  C.  Clay, 
John  Kennedy  and  Alex.  Neill  as  trustees.  It  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  small  legacies  the  interest  of 
which  supported  it.  In  1842,  Martin  Hammond 
left  it  $1,100  which  was  used  for  erecting  the 
building  at  the  corner  of  East  Washington  and 
Locust  streets.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to 


preach  a  sermon  in  each  church  in  the  town  in 
behalf  of  the  charity.  Now,  with  public  schools 
free  to  all,  the  charity  school  is  doing  an  excell¬ 
ent  work  in  instructing  poor  children  in  elemen¬ 
tary  knowledge  and  in  sewing,  but  before  the  days 
of  free  schools,  the  good  accomplished  was  incal¬ 
culable.  Hundreds  of  girls  were  taught  who  would 
otherwise  never  have  learned  to  read  and  write. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Giesy,  for  a  long  time 
the  pastor  of  Zion  Reformed  Church  in  Hagers¬ 
town,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved,  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  in  October,  1860,  and  went  to 
Philadelphia.  Subsequently  he  became  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  when  he  died, 
about  1885,  he  was  Rector  of  Epiphany  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  lot  on  North  Potomac 
street  at  the  corner  of  Church,  opposite  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  was  given  to  the  church  by  General 
Daniel  Heister  for  a  burying  ground,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  it  should  be  kept  fenced  and  in  good 
order.  A  vault  was  constructed  in  it.  and  in  that 
vault  General  Heister  and  Rosannah  his  wife  were 
buried,  but  as  the  church  had  an  abundance  of 
ground  surrounding  it,  this  lot  was  abandoned, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  maintaining  it, 
and  it  reverted  to  Henry  Wingert  the  adopted  son 
of  General  Heister  to  whom  much  of  his  proper!}'’ 
was  devised.  Mr.  Wingert  generously  paid  $500 
to  the  church  upon  its  relinquishing  of  the  lot. 
In  November,  1860,  the  remains  of  General  Heis¬ 
ter  and  his  wife  were  removed  to  the  present  grave 
yard  adjoining  the.chruch. 


CHAPTER  XX 


®  N  THE  progress  of  these  chronicles,  I  have 
JjJ[  now  reached  a  period  in  which  the  events 

*■  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  a  large  por¬ 

tion  of  the  population  of  the  County. 
The  excitements  of  the  war  were  more  lively 
and  the  feelings  of  animosity  were  necessa¬ 
rily  much  more  bitter  here  than  elsewhere. 

This  County  was  a  battle  field.  It  was  overrun 
by  both  armies.  Vast  quantities  of  property  were 
destroyed.  The  population  were  divided  in  senti¬ 
ment,  and  each  portion  ascribed  to  the  other  the 
losses  and  indignities  they  suffered.  It  was  liter¬ 
ally  a  fratricidal  strife  and  a  fratricidal  strife  is 
always  the  most  embittered.  It  seemed  that  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  had  been  fulfilled.  No  trust 
could  be  placed  in  a  friend,  no  confidence  in  a 
guide  and  it  was  well  for  a  man  to  keep  the  doors 
of  his  mouth  from  her  that  lay  on  his  bosom,  for 
the  son  rose  against  the  father,  the  daughter-in-law 
against  her  mother-in-law  and  a  man’s  enemies 
were  often  the  men  of  his  own  house.  There  was 
strife  and  division  within  the  family  circle.  In 
some  instances  the  father  would  sympathize  with 
one  side,  the  mother  with  the  other.  Some  of  the 
sons  would  join  the  Northern  army  and  some  the 
Southern  or  it  might  .be  that  the  father  would  be 
arrayed  against  his  sons  and  not  unfrequently 
would  brothers  be  brought  into  direct  conflict  in 
opposing  forces. 

With  those  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  the 
strife  the  feeling  of  resentment  was  more  of  a 
sentimental  nature,  but  here  upon  the  stage,  added 
to  this  was  direct  personal  hatred.  Those  who 
sympathized  with  the  Union  suffered  loss  during 
the  Southern  occupancy  and  inconvenience  all  the 


time  and  they  felt  that  their  nearest  neighbors 
might  be  aiding  and  abetting  those  who  were  de¬ 
spoiling  them.  Those  who  sympathized  with  the 
South,  if  they  gave  any  license  to  their  tongues 
were  oppressed  and  •  insulted  and  some  of  them 
taken  from  their  homes  and  families  to  be  impris¬ 
oned  in  Northern  forts.  These  were  likewise  deep¬ 
ly  incensed  with  those  of  their  neighbors  who  re¬ 
joiced  in  their  misfortunes. 

In  the  North  people  were  growing  rich  on  tlie 
war,  patriotism  was  profitable,  but  in  Washington 
County  the  country  was  overrun  by  armies  and 
farmers  frequently  saw  the  results  of  a  year’s  hard 
labor  swept  away  or  trod  under  foot  in  an  hour. 
Crops  would  be  sowed,  the  ground  ploughed  with 
hired  horses  and  the  work  done  at  enormous  ex¬ 
pense  and  as  the  crops  would  be  white  for  the 
harvest  an  army  would  encamp  in  the  field.  Or  at 
a  critical  time  every  horse  from  a  farm  would  be 
carried  off  leaving  the  farmer  paralyzed.  Miles 
of  fencing  which  had  cost'  almost  as  much  as  the 
land  it  enclosed  was  swept  away  and  burnt  up 
for  firewood  in  a  day.  For  this  condition  each 
side  considered  the  friends  of  the  other  side  re¬ 
sponsible. 

The  Union  man  did  not  doubt  that  the  se¬ 
cessionists,  by  attempting  to  break  up  the  Union 
and  by  firing  on  the  flag,  were  responsible  for  the 
war.  The  Secessionist  did  not  doubt  that  the 
Southern  States  had  a  constitutional  right  to  ter¬ 
minate  a  compact  with  those  who  had  violated  its 
terms  and  that  the  North,  by  invading  the  South 
was  alone  responsible  for  the  conflict.  Then,  too, 
the  successive  occupancy  of  the  County  by  the 
troops  of  the  two  sides  gave  rise  to  much  feeling. 
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If,  during  file  occupation  of  the  Northern  army 
the  Union  man  under  that  protection,  treated  his 
Secession  neighbor  with  arrogance,  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  latter  would  take  his  revenge 
when  the  Northern  army  had  given  place  to  the 
Southern. 

This,  then  was  the  feeling  which  prevailed 
during  the  progress  of  the  war.  It  is  interesting 
to  trace  the  local  events  which  gradually  led  up 
to  and  developed  into  that  local  condition. 

The  Presidential  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  as  excited  as 
many  which  had  preceded  it.  The  Hagerstown 
Mail  favored  the  election  of  Breckenridge.  Doug¬ 
las  and  that  ticket  got  only  enough  votes  to  give 
the  County  to  Bell  and  Everett  by  a  small  plural¬ 
ity.  The  Herald  and  Torchlight  favored  the  lat¬ 
ter  candidates,  known  here  as  “the  Constitutional 
Union  ticket.”  Lincoln  had  no  friends  and  no 
support  except  a  few  scattering  voters  who  were 
never  heard  from  and  except  from  the  expressions 
of  apprehension  that  his  election  would  lead  to 
war,  no  one  would  have  known  he  was  a  candidate. 

The  venerable  Francis  Thomas  who  had  be¬ 
gun  his  separation  from  the  Democratic  party  by 
running  as  an  independent  candidate  for  Congress, 
came  to  Hagerstown  to  make  a  speech  in  favor  of 
Douglas.  He  made  a  long  and  eloquent  address 
in  the  Court  House  to  an  overflowing  audience, 
but  those  who  composed  his  audience  were  the  Bell 
and  Everett  people  and  in  point  of  fact  Governor 
Thomas’  speech  was  more  in  favor  of  that  ticket 
than  of  Douglas  whom  he  professed  to  support.  J. 
Dixon  Roman,  a  life  long  Whig,  of  course  support¬ 
ed  the  Bell  ticket.  He  afterwards  became  a  strong 
Southern  sympathizer  but  during  the  campaign 
he  was  pronounced  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
threatened  Secession.  In  a  speech  in  the  Public 
Square,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  should  Bell 
be  defeated  he  would  prefer  Lincoln  to  Brecken¬ 
ridge.  But  in  this  he  did  not  represent  his  party. 
All  the  people  of  the  County  looked  forward  to 
the  threatened,  election  of  Lincoln  as  a  national 
calamity. 

At  the  election  the  result  in  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty  was  similar  to  that  in  a  majority  of  the  States — « 
the  division  of  the  Democratic  vote  lost  the  election 
to  that  party.  The  vote  for  Bell  was  2,5G7,  for 
Breckenridge  2,475,  for  Douglas  283,  for  Lincoln 
05.  Whilst  Bell  had  a  plurality,  the  combined 
vote  of  Breckenridge  and  Douglas,  the  two  Dem¬ 
ocratic.  candidates  was  greater  than  the  combined 


vote  of  Bell  and  Lincoln.  The  vote  for  Lincoln 
did  not  exceed  that  which  a  womans  rights  candi¬ 
date  might  have  received.  In  the  Sharpsburg, 
Sandy  Hook  and  Indian  Springs  districts  he  re¬ 
ceived  but  a  single  vote  in  each;  in  Clearspring, 
Hancock,  Pleasant  Valley,  Funkstown  and  Conoco- 
cheague,  but  two  votes  each;  in  Leitersburg  and 
Tilghmanton  five  votes  each;  in  Williamsport  fif¬ 
teen,  Hagerstown  twelve,  Boonsboro  fourteen, 
Cavetown  thirteen,  Ringgold  eighteen.  The  total 
number  of  votes  cast  was  5,427.  But  the  vote  for 
Breckenridge  did  not  indicate  that  half  the  people 
of  the  County  were  in  favor  of  secession  in  case 
of  his  defeat. 

The  news  of  secession  in  the  far  South  which 
quickly  followed  upon  the  news  that  Lincoln  was 
elected,  was  received  with  genuine  concern  and 
-alarm  by  a  great  majority  of  our  people.  It  is  not 
likely  that  a  majority  would  have  denied  the  right 
of  the  South  to  secede  but  a  very  great  majority 
denied  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  such  a  decided 
step.  Indeed  men’s  minds  wen-  strangely  unset¬ 
tled  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  finally 
settled  down  to  conviction.  Some  of  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  uncompromising  union  men  in  the 
county  contemplated  secession  and  a  readjustment 
of  the  union  as  being  necessary  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  idea  of  coercion  or  using  force 
to  compel  the  South  to  remain  in  the  Union  did 
not  immediately  take  hold  of  the  minds  of  people. 

The  condition  of  affairs  became  rapidly  more 
threatening  and  as  the  news  of  secession  move¬ 
ments  came,  a  series  of  union  meetings  began  m 
the  different  election  districts  of  the  County.  The 
first  one  was  held  in  Hancock  on  the  27th  of  No¬ 
vember  1860.  Then,  on  January  12th  followed 
one  in  Iioonsborough.  At  this  meeting,  Andrew 
K.  Syester  made  an  earnest  speech  in  which  he 
set  forth  in  detail  the  wrongs  and  indignities 
which  the  South  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
flic  North,  but  he  did  not  consider  secession  the 
best  remedy  for  those  wrongs.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  favoring  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
between  the  free  and  the  slave  States  by  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  ( 'rittenden  resolutions  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  This  was  in  feet  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  the  County  at  the  time  and  every¬ 
where  petitions  to  Congress  to  adopt  those  resolu¬ 
tions  were  eirerdated  for  signatures. 

On  the  15th  of  January  there  was  an  im¬ 
mense  meeting  of  citizens  in  the  Court  House. 
They  assembled  regardless  of  party  and  it  was  at 
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this  meeting  that  the  first  sign  was  made  of  that 
violent  division  of  sentiment  which  afterwards 
drifted  into  rancorous  hate.  The  gathering  was 
made  up  of  people  from  all  the  districts  of  the 
Count}'.  A  short  time  before  the  hour  appointed 
the  crowd  rushed  into  the  hall  and  there  was  great 
excitement  over  the  organization.  The  difficulty 
was  finally  adjusted  by  having  two  sets  of  officers, 
two  Presidents,  Yice-Presidents  and  Secretaries. 
The  Presidents  were  Charles  Magill  and  John  Mc¬ 
Kee.  Upon  motion  of  William  T.  Hamilton  a 
committee  of  twenty  was  appointed  to  report  res¬ 
olutions.  At  the  head  of  this  committee  was  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Alvey  and  associated  with  him  were  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  County — William  T. 
Hamilton,  George  Schley,  Daniel  Weisel,  George 
Preaner,  William  Motter,  Alexander  Neill,  James 
Wason,  Isaac  Nesbitt  and  Elias  Davis. 

During  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  speeches  were  made  by  J.  Dixon  Roman, 
Louis  P.  Piery,  James  II.  Grove  and  others.  Mr. 
Roman  approved  the  course  of  Governor  Hicks  and 
spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  It  was  almost  night  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  returned  and  before  that  time,  as  the  country 
members  desired  to  return  to  their  homes,  it  was 
decided  that  the  resolutions  should  be  published  but 
that  no  action  should  be  taken  upon  them  until 
the  following  Saturday  when  the  meeting  should 
reconvene.  The  resolutions  undoubtedly  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  predominating  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  the  County  at  that  time.  They  dwelt 
upon  the  wrongs  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the 
Southern  States  by  the  North.  These  wrongs  de¬ 
manded  redress  but  that  redress  could  and  should 
be  found  within  the  Union  and  under  the  consti¬ 
tution.  The  method  of  adjusting  the  difficulties, 
it  was  thought,  was  the  Crittenden  resolutions. 
That  the  condition  of  the  country  was  perilous  and 
the  present  crisis  had  been  precipitated  by  a 
persistent  and  dogmatic  course  of  fanaticism  in 
the  Northern  States  of  the  Union.  The  Union 
was  only  to  be  preserved  by  a  policy  of  concession 
and  peace  and  that  any  resort  to  force  would  be 
the  certain  means  of  engendering  lasting  hostility. 
The  Governor  was  requested  to  recommend  the 
people  to  assemble  upon  a  day  designated  at  their 
voting  places  that  their  sense  upon  the  calling  a 
convention  be  taken.  The  resolutions  so  far  were 
the  unanimous  report  of  the  committee.  But  Mr. 
Alvey  on  behalf  of  himself  and  a  minority  of  the 
committee  reported  an  additional  resolution  favor¬ 


ing  the  call  of  a  convention  and  setting  forth  at 
length  and  with  marked  ability  the  right  of  States 
to  secede  and  the  doctrine  that  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  no  right  to  employ  force  against  a 
State  so  seceding.*  This  resolution  of  Mr.  Alvey 
because  of  the  vigor  of  its  language,  expressing  as 
it  did  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Maryland,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  State  to 
the  author  then  a  man  of  35  years  of  age  who 
had  been  in  Washington  County  about  11  years 
and  was  a  leader  of  the  Bar.  The  resolution  was 
as  follows:  “At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  adopting  the  same  were  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  republics;  and  that  the  constitution  be¬ 
ing  adopted  and  the  Union  of  the  States  formed 
by  the  separate  assent  of  the  States  respectively, 
as  expressed  through  and  by  the  several  legisla¬ 
tures  or  conventions  held  in  the  several  States  for 
that  purpose,  such  States  whenever  they  think 
themselves  aggrieved  and  oppressed,  and  that  the 
ends  and  purposes  of  their  Federal  Association 
have  been  defeated,  and  their  rights  and  liberties 
endangerd  and  therefore  withdraw  from  the  Union, 
cannot  consistently  with  freedom  and  the  nature 
of  the  republican  institutions  guaranteed  to  each 
be  forced  to  remain  in  and  maintain  the  Union; 
and  that  the  employment  of  force  by  the  General 
Government  against  any  seceding  State  from  said 
Union  would  be  in  violation  of  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Union  and  of  the  right  of  the  States; 
that  it  would  be  a  radical  and  despotic  perversion 
of  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  Union,  as  well 
as  of  the  rights  of  the  States  that  any  such  resort 
to  force  by  the  general  government  should  be 
made ;  that  it  is  right  and  expedient  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  should  consult  and  determine  in 
regard  to  the  crisis  impending  over  them,  and  as 
to  the  position  and  welfare  of  the  State,  and  to 
that  end  a  convention  of  the  people  should  be  call¬ 
ed  by  the  sanction  of  law.” 

Five  months  after  this  resolution  was  offered 
the  author  of  it  was  in  a  federal  prison. 

The  following  Saturday  the  Court  House  was 
again  filled  with  people  to  vote  on  the  resolutions. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  there  could  be  no 
harmony  between  the  friends  of  the  North  and 
those  of  the  South,  between  secessionists  and  Union 
men. 

A  motion  was  made  to  adjourn  to  the  Public 
Square.  The  chairman  declared  the  motion  lost, 
whereupon  the  strong  Union  men  withdrew  and 
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organized  an  outdoor  meeting  in  the  Square  amidst 
the  falling  snow.  Of  this  meeting  Daniel  Startz- 
man  Sr.,  was  the  chairman.  Daniel  Wcisei  for 
the  committee  reported  a  series  of  resolutions, 
moderate  in  tone,  but  firmly  in  favor  of  the  Union. 
“As  much  as  we  deeply  regret  the  election  of  men 
to  the  highest  offices  of  the  Kepublic,  nominated 
and  sustained  by  a  section,  yet  we  do  not  regard 
their  election  as  a  cause  for  revolution;  that  their 
election  should  have  been  resisted  at  the  ballot- 
box,  in  the  Union,  by  the  united  votes  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  them,  and  failing  in  their 
duty,  it  does  not  now  become  us  to  revolutionize 
or  overturn  the  government  because  of  their  elec¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to 
submit  to  the  Constitutional  action  of  the  people, 
and  to  judge  of  the  incoming  administration  by 
its  acts  and  measures,  holding  ourselves  ready  to 
resist  by  all  Constitutional  means  any  aggressions 
upon  the  rights  of  any  portion  of  the  country ;  and 
never  except  when  grievances  become  intolerable, 
and  the  necessity  becorns  absolute  to  resort  to  rev¬ 
olutionary  action  for  relief  or  change.”  Whilst 
the  general  government  cannot  declare  war  against 
a  State,  still  it  has  the  power  to  enforce  the  due 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  therein 
against  all  such  as  violate  them  and  are  found 
in  open  resistence  to  their  authority.  That  all 
]®ws  passed  by  any  States  in  contravention  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  called 
personal  liberty  bills  and  such  like,  should  be 
repealed.  That  in  any  future  contingency,  Mary¬ 
land  should  not  consent  to  be  a  border  state,  but 
her  true  policy  is  to  look  to  such  a  position  in  any 
new  Confederacy  as  will  best  comport  with  her 
safety,  peace  and  prosperity;  and  that  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  meeting  a  central  confederacy  presents 
the  best  guaranties  for  her  future  destiny,  if  un¬ 
happily  the  Union  should  be  dissolved.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  President  and  Vice-President  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  system  was  advocated  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  election  of  sectional  candidates. 

[Speeches  were  made  by  Daniel  Weiscl,  Elias 
Davis,  S.  31.  Fiery,  Lewis  P.  Fiery  and  others. 
This  expression  of  views  by  the  most  pronounced 
and  uncompromising:  Union  men  of  the  County, 
this  recognition  of  the  right  of  resistance  by  force 
to  the  General  Government  when  all  constitutional 
methods  of  redress  had  failed  and  this  contempla¬ 
tion  of  a  new  confederacy  would  have  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  rank  treason  by  these  same  men  a  few  months 
later  and  shows  the  rapid  progress  of  events  and 


the  divergence  in  sentiment  between  the  people 
of  the  County.  The  resolutions  prepared  by  Mr. 
,\l\oy  of  those  who  remained  in  the  Court  House, 
most  of  whom  became  later  on,  recognized  seces¬ 
sionists  or  sympathizers  with  the  seceded  States, 
were  equally  moderate  in  tone  but  favored  a  con¬ 
vention,  did  not  deny  the  right  of  a  State  to 
secede  and  declared  that  the  threatened  use  of 
force  against  a  State  was  unjust  and  despotic  and 
should  be  resisted.  This  meeting  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  divergence  of  sentiment.  Following 
the  County  meeting,  there  was  a  series  of  Union 
meetings  in  all  the  districts  of  the  County,  most 
of  them  commended  Gov.  Hicks  for  refusing  to 
call  the  Legislature  together  and  all  of  them  fa¬ 
vored  the  adoption  of  the  Crittenden  resolutions 
as  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  crisis.  “It  was 
oar  duty  as  Southern  men,”  said  the  Herald  and 
Torch  Light,  “to  hold  back  secession  until  the  sober 
second  thought  of  the  North  can  be  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.” 

In  none  of  the  meetings  were  the  grievances 
of  the  South,  or  the  aggressions  of  the  North  de¬ 
nied,  and  none  failed  to  deplore  the  election  of 
Lincoln.  No  one  had  a  kind  or  tolerant  word  for 
the  President-elect,  none  seemed  willing  to  adopt 
the  advice  of  the  County  meeting  and  judge  him 
by  his  conduct  after  he  should  have  assumed  his 
offee.  He  was  severely  criticised  by  the  Herald 
and  Torch  Light  for  what  it  called  his  frivolous 
speeches  at  the  various  towns  where  he  stopped 
as  he  journeyed  to  Washington.  Sentiment  rapid¬ 
ly  took  shape  during  the  spring  of  1S61  and  the 
people  arrayed  themselves  into  parties.  The 
Union  party  now  not  only  denied  the  right  of  the 
States  to  secede  but  claimed  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  General  Government  to  employ  force 
to  preserve  the  Union.  The  men  who  endeavored 
most  to  arouse  this  sentiment  were  J.  D.  Bennett, 
S.  M.  Fiery  and  Lewis  P.  Fiery  who  made  a  great 
number  of  speeches  at  the  various  Union  district 
meetings.  Opposed  to  this  Union  party  was  the 
party  which  called  itself  the  party  for  the  “Con¬ 
stitution  and  Equality.”  Afterwards  it  became 
known  as  the  “Peace"  party.  However  the  people 
who  composed  this  party  might  have  desired  to 
disguise  their  real  sentiments  under  misleading 
names,  it  was  generally  understood  that  they  were 
in  principle  secessionists.  They  did  not  profess  to 
believe,  and  many  of  them  in  all  likelihood  did 
not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  secession,  but  they 
contended  stoutly  for  the  constitutional  right  of 
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secession  and  denied  as  a  necessary  sequence  to  this 
doctrine  that  the  Federal  Government  had  the 
right  to  make  war  upon  States  for  exercising  their 
constitutional  privileges.  Many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  County  belonged  to  this  party.  Among 
them  were  Col.  George  Schley,  a  lifelong  Whig, 
Judge  John  Thompson  Mason,  William  T.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Richard  Id.  Alvey,  Andrew  Iv.  Syester  and 
George  Freaner.  The  latter  had  obtained  a  high 
position  byjiis  brilliant  course  in  the  Legislature 
of  18G0.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
joined  the  Southern  army  and  served  with  the 
rank  of  major  successively  upon  the  staffs  of  Gen¬ 
erals  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Wade 
Hampton.  The  ranks  of  the  Peace  party  were 
further  reinforced  by  J.  Dixon  Roman  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  Coun¬ 
ty.  He  and  others  who  had  started  out  with  the 
Union  party  found  that  they  could  not  keep  pace 
with  it. 

The  mouthpiece  of  the  Union  party  was  the 
Herald  and  Torchlight  under  the  editorship  of 
John  Sneary  and  owned  by  him  and  Thomas  E. 
Mittag.  Like  the  citizens  of  the  County  generally 
the  Torchlight  was  in  some  doubt  at  first  as  to 
what  course  to  pursue,  but  it  soon  struck  the  key¬ 
note  and  became  aggressively  and  violently  oppos¬ 
ed  to  secession  and  relentless  towards  those  people 
of  Washington  County  who  sympathized  with  the 
“hellish  rebellion”  as  it  never  failed  to  character¬ 
ize  it.  Once,  when  the  County  was  first  invaded 
by  Northern  troops,  the  old  pride  of  States'  rights 
asserted  itself,  but  the  wavering  was  but  for  a 
day.  The  organ  of  the  Peace  party  was  the  Hag¬ 
erstown  Mail,  edited  by  Daniel  Dechert,  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  paper  on  its  side  was  as 
violent  as  the  Herald  and  Torchlight  or  as  it 
dared  to  be,  until  Dechert  was  arrested  and  kept 
for  six  weeks  in  prison.  After  that  the  tone  of 
the  paper  was  greatly  modified,  but  not  sufficiently 
so  to  prevent  its  being  destroyed  by  an  infuriated 
mob  as  we  shall  see  later. 

The  first  occasion  for  the  two  parties  to  meas¬ 
ure  their  strength  was  in  the  municipal  election 
of  Hagerstown  in  April  1861.  The  Union  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Council,  Lewis  Wilhide,  G.  H.  L. 
Crissinger,  C.  H.  Henson,  Richard  Sheckles  and 
E.  W.  Funk  were  elected  by  an  average  majority 
of  48  in  a  total  vote  of  588  over  W.  E.  Doyle, 
Upton  Rouskulp,  Peter  Middlekauff,  Charles  Frid- 
inger  and  M.  M.  Gruber.  The  latter  set  of  can¬ 
didates  called  themselves  the  Constitution  and 


Equality  ticket,  but  their  opponents  called  them 
secedcrs.  Jn  obedience  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  the  4th  day  of  January  1861  was 
observed  as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer.  In 
Hagerstown  all  business  was  abandoned  and  the 
quiet  of  the  Sabbath  prevailed.  Union  services 
were  held  and  the  principal  churches  were  scarcely 
large  enough  to  contain  the  people  who  wished  to 
take  part  in  them. 

After  the  beginning  of  April  events  began  to 
crowd  upon  each  other.  First  came  the  news  of 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the  President’s 
call  for  troops  to  repossess  the  Fort.  Then  the 
Baltimore  riot  and  the  proclamation  of  Governor 
Hicks  promising  that  no  troops  should  be  sent  from 
Maryland  unless  to  defend  the  National  Capital, 
The  invasion  of  Maryland  by  troops  from  the 
North  without  the  consent  of  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment,  evidently  shook  the  loyalty  of  some  of  the 
stoutest  Union  people  of  Washington  County.  But 
they  quickly  recovered.  On  Friday  the  19th  of 
April  a  little  body  of  fifty  regular  troops  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant 'Jones  arrived  in  Ha¬ 
gerstown.  The  men  were  weary  and  covered  with 
mud  and  the  stains  of  travel.  This  was  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Harper’s  Ferry  which  had  destroyed  gov¬ 
ernment  property  there  and  retired  upon  the 
threatened  advance  of  Virginia  troops  who  were 
now  in  the  field.  The  command  arrived  in  Ha¬ 
gerstown  after  the  departure  of  the  last  train  for 
Chambersburg  and  they  therefore  went  to  that 
town  in  carriages  and  wagons  which  they  hired  in 
Hagerstown.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of 
troops  in  Hagerstown  since  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles.  During  April  a  large  stream  of  travel 
flowed  through  Hagerstown  for  the  first  time  since 
the  old  staging  days.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  from  Washington  through  Baltimore 
was  obstructed  and  since  the  19th  of  April  riot 
in  that  city  Northern  people  had  no  desire  to 
enter  its  limits  and  so  for  some  time  the  route 
from  Washington  to  the  North  was  by  rail  to 
Frederick,  thencfe  to  Hagerstown  by  stage  and 
thence  to  Harrisburg  by  the  Cumberland  Valley 
road.  The  cars  of  that  road  were  well  filled. 
Among  the  passengers  on  the  20th  of  April  were 
the  Russian  minister  and  Caleb  Cushing. 

During  the  spring  two  elections  were  held. 
There  was  a  vacancy  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
for  Washington  County  and  a  vacancy  in  Congress 
for  this  district.  Political  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  district.  The  resolutions  of  the 
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Union  party  were  aggressive  and  warlike  whilst 
the  Pune  party  was  quiet  and  made  but  little 
demonstration.  The  Union  County  convention 
was  hel4  April  23  in  Junior  Hall*  Daniel  Weisel 
Was  chairman.  Delegates  were  appointed  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Union  State  convention  in  Baltimore 
and  Lewis  P.  Fiery  was  nominated  for  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Just  three  days  before  the  election  An¬ 
drew  Iv.  Syester  was  informally  nominated  by  the 
opposition,  but  he  declined  to  run,  giving  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  time  as  his  reason,  a  reason  which  the 
war  party  disdainfully  refused  to  credit,  assigning 
as  the  cause  the  knowledge  of  the  certain  and  in¬ 
glorious  defeat  which  awaited  him.  Fiery  there¬ 
fore  had  no  opposition,  but  a  large  number  of 
voters  came  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  him.  Of  the 
5.500  voters  of  the  County,  who  had  voted  at  the 
Presidential  election  the  previous  year,  3,952  voted 
for  Fiery.  The  election  for  Congressman  in  June 
Whs  equally  one-sided.  Frank  Thomas  was  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  Union  party.  A  call  was  made 
for  a  peace  convention  and  one  sparsely  attended 
was  held  in  Frederick.  Col.  George  Schley  was 
nominated  but  he  declined.  The  Peace  party 
therefore  having  no  candidate  were  advised  by 
their  newspapers  and  leading  men  to  refrain  from 
voting.  Governor  Thomas  came  to  Hagerstown 
before  the  election  and  spoke  in  the  Public  Square 
for  two  hours  to  an  audience  wild  with  enthusiasm. 
At  the  election  Thomas  received  3,931  votes  in 
Washington  County,  almost  the  same  number  that 
Fiery  had  received  two  months  before.  There 
were  141  scattering  votes  cast.  In  the  district, 
the  largest  number  of  votes  ever  given  for  a  can¬ 
didate,  was  17,G67.  Thomas’  total  vote  was  10,- 
020  showing  that  in  other  counties  the  Union 
feeling  was  not  as  strong  as  in  Washington  County. 
By  this  time  the  sentiment  of  the  County  had 
taken  definite  shape  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Union  people  knew  no  bounds.  The  secessionists 
had  not  yet  been  intimidated  and  they  made  no 
secret  of  their  sentiments  of  hostility  to  the  Federal 
Government  or  of  their  sympathy  for  the  Southern 
cause.  And  it  was  not  long  before  the  latter  feel¬ 
ing  of  antagonism  was  at  flood  tide.  In  Clear¬ 
spring  where  Lincoln  had  received  but  two  votes, 
the  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  went 
into  enthusiasm.  Flags  floated  oyer  every  house 
in  the  town  but  one  and  women  wore  aprons  of 
the  National  colors — Mbs  studded  with  stars  and 
Skirts  with  the  stripes.  Clearspring  was  after¬ 
wards  digtlnguishcd  for  having  furnished  more 


soldiers  in  proportion  to  population  than  any  other 
town  in  the  State. 

Before  the  beginning  of  May,  armies  were  on 
both  borders  of  Washington  County.  In  Cham- 
bersbu  rg  4,000  Federal  troops  were  encamped  and 
Harper's  Ferry  was  garrisoned  by  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  Virginians  under  Gen.  Kenton  Harper  of 
Staunton.  It  was  a  strange  circumstance  that 
on  Sundays  many  Southern  sympathizers  of  Ha¬ 
gerstown  made  the  journey  to  Harper’s  Ferry  to  see 
their  Southern  friends,  whilst  Union  people  went 
to  Chambersburg  to  view  the  army  there — the 
largest  army  which  had  ever  approached  our  bor¬ 
ders  or  had  ever  been  seen  by  any  of  our  people 
except  those1  who  had  gone  with  Scott  or  Taylor 
to  Mexico  and  those  old  men  whose  recollection 
could  go  back  nearly  half  a  century  to  the  war  of 
1812.  It  was  only  a  short  time,  however,  that  the 
people  of  Hagerstown  were  compelled  to  travel 
two  and  twenty  miles  to  satisfy  tlieir  curiosity 
with  the  sight  of  an  army.  The  spectacle  of  even 
larger  bodies  than  those  at  Chambersburg  and 
Harper’s  Ferry  grew  very  familiar.  Indeed  in 
a  very  few  days  there  were  grave  fears  that  a  con¬ 
flict  would  take  place  in  the  County.  Confederates 
from  Harper’s  Ferry  came  freely  over  to  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac  and  by  their  pres¬ 
ence  obstructed  canal  navigation.  Great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  flour  which  would  have  gone  to  George¬ 
town  were  now  hauled  to  Hagerstown  and  sent 
North  by  rail.  Tidings  reached  the  Confederates 
at  Harper's  Ferry  of  a  fight  between  Virginia 
and  Federal  troops  at  Sheplrerdstown  and  three 
regiments  made  a  forced  march  to  the  latter  place 
through  a. terrific  hail  stem  only  to  find  that  no 
Federal  troops  had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity. 
Confederate  scouts  then  appeared  in  Hagerstown 
to  learn  the  exact  situation  of  the  Federal  Army. 
In  the  meantime  the  people  of  Washington  County 
were  forming  themselves  into  military  companies. 
Captain  Roger  E.  Cook  had  formed  til#  ‘hSharps- 
burg  Rifles, ”  Captain  Kennedy  the  Union  Guards, 
of  Williamsport,  and  the  “Home  Guards”  were 
organized  in  Hagerstown,  and  a  company  after 
tins  same  name  in  Clearspring.  In  a  short  time 
the  Union  Guards  offered  themselves  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  were  mustered  into  service.  While 
this  wan  going  on  a  number  of  young  men  from 
Washington  County  joined  the  Confederates  at 
Harper's  Ferry  and  at  other  points.  Among  them 
were  three  who  afterwards  became  distinguished — 
Major  George  Freaner  who  has  been  already  men- 
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tioned,  Janies  Breathed  the  son  of  John  W.  Breath¬ 
ed,  who  then  lived  at  the  College  of  St.  Janies,  who 
became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  dashing  ar¬ 
tillery  officers  in  the  war,  and  Henry  Kyd  Douglas, 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Douglas,  who  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson.  During  the  latter  part  of  May  Lire 
armies  became  active.  On  Sunday  evening  the 
20th,  1000  Virginians  encamped  on  the  Potomac 
opposite  Williamsnort.  That  town  was  occupied 
by  the  Union  Guards  which  kept  sentinels  at  Lem- 
en’s  Perry  to  prevent  the  passage  of  provisions  or 
information  to  the  Southern  troops.  On  the  first 
of  June  some  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  Look 
the  Perry  boat  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  Union 
Guards.  The  fire  was  returned  and  a  brisk  fusil¬ 
lade  ensued  but  as  both  parties  were  under  cover 
no  damage  was  done.  The  news  of  the  affair 
spread  by  those  who  had  only  heard  the  sound  of 
the  guns  and  exaggerated  accordingly,  quickly 
brought  reinforcements  to  the  Williamsport  com¬ 
panies.  Captain  Cook  brought  his  company  from 
Sharpsburg,  the  Home  Guards  of  Clearspring 
came  and  a  body  of  twenty  young  men  of  Hagers¬ 
town  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  but  the  next 
day  the  Confederates  departed  for  Martinsburg. 
At  Williamsport  were  now  massed  a  hundred  boats 
loaded  with  coal  which  could  not  pass  Harpers 
Perry.  While  these  movements  were  going  on 
in  Washington  County,  heavy  bodies  of  troops  were 
centering  in  Chambersburg,  amounting  in  a  short . 
time  to  nearly  twenty  thousand  men.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  these  would  soon  be  in  Hagerstown 
en  route  to  carry  out  Gen.  Scott's  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign,  which  it  was  said,  was  to  occupy  Harper’s 
Perry,  marching  thence  to  Richmond  and  Norfolk, 
which  cities  he  designed  to  occupy  before  the  fourth 
of  July. 

The  first  tragedy  growing  out  of  the  sectional 
strife  in  the  County  occurred  in  Williamsport  on 
the  5th  of  June.  That  day  young  De  Witt  Clin¬ 
ton  Rentch  was  mobbed  and  killed.  Young 
Rentch  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Rentch  the  wealth¬ 
iest -farmer  of  the  County,  living  near  Mt.  Moriah 
Church  in  the  Tilghmanton  district.  His  mother 
was  the  sister  of  William  Price  the  lawyer.  lie 
had  ridden  into  Williamsport  to  transact  some  bus¬ 
iness  for  his  father  at  the  store  of  Gruber  and 
Schnebly.  After  doing  so  he  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  take  tea  with  one  of  those  merchants.  As- 
he  walked  back  to  the  store  after  tea,  he  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  a  number  of  young  men  and  ordered  to 


leave  the  town.  The  reason  for  this  was  Rentch’s 
well  known  sympathy  for  the  South  of  which  he 
never  hesitated  to  give  very  free  expression.  It 
was  also  believed  that  it  was  his  intention  to  join 
the  Southern  army.  He  took  no  further  notice  of 
the  encounter  on  the  street  than  to  ask  one  of 
the  store  keepers  whether  he: thought  the  men  really 
intended  to  harm  him.  Receiving  a  negative  reply 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  store  and  smoked  a  cigar. 
In  a  short  time  the  crowd  on  the  street,  now  con¬ 
siderably  augmented,  moved  up  to  the  store  door 
leading  Rentche’s  horse  and  told  him  to  leave  at 
once.  He  was  advised  by  his  friends  in  the  store 
to  do  so.  After  mounting  his  horse  hot  words 
-passed  between  him  and  the  crowd.  He  drew  a 
pistol  and  it  was  charged  that  he  fired  at  the  man 
who  held  the  bridle  to  keep  him  from  riding  off. 
It  is  not  certain,  however,  who  fired  the  first  shot. 
But  he  defied  the  mob  and  as  he  rode  off  he  was 
struck  on  the  head  with  a  stone  and  almost  sim¬ 
ultaneously  a  bullet  fired  by  a  man  in  the  mob 
pierced  his  heart  and  he  expired  immediately. 
Clinton  Rentch  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Pranklin  and  Marshal  College  and  was  studying 
law  with  his  uncle  William  Price.  His  temper 
was  quick  and  impulsive,  his  disposition  generous. 
His  death  created  a  deep  impression  and  lor  a 
time  the  destruction  of  Williamsport  by  the  Con¬ 
federates  was  imminent  in  consequence  of  it. 
Just  about  the  same  time  an  occurrence  of  pecu¬ 
liar  horror,  in  the  same  line  as  the  Williamsport 
tragedy,  took  place  in  Chambersburg  which  se¬ 
verely  tried  the  faith  of  the  loyal  people  and 
especially  of  the  abolitionists  of  Southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  negroes  of  Maryland  and  Northern 
Virgina  had  hailed  the  coming  of  the  Federal 
Army  as  the  captive  Jews  had  the  messengers  of 
Cyrus  when  they  sang  “how  beautiful  upon  the 
Mountains  are  the  feet  of  them  that  bring  good 
tidings.”  Many  had  taken  refuge  in  the  camps. 
But  it  was  President  Lincoln’s  assurance  that  he 
in  no  wise  intended  to  interfere  with  slavery  and 
so  the  unfortunate  refugees  were  promptly  return¬ 
ed  to  their  owners.  Some  of  them  received  rough 
and  cruel  treatment  from  the  soldiers.  In  Cham¬ 
bersburg  there  was  a  respectable,  well-to-do  colored 
man  named  Prank  Jones.  His  next  neighbour 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  whiskey  to  the 
soldiers  who  got  drunk  and  created  much  disturb¬ 
ance  around  his  door.  Jones  informed  on  the 
man  and  had  the  sale  of  whiskey  stopped.  This 
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greatly  incensed  the  soldiers  who  mobbed  his 
house.  Jones  stoutly  defended  his  family  and  his 
home  and  in  doing  so  wounded  one  of  the  soldiers 
and  drove  them  off.  They  soon,  returned,  however 
and  Jones  seeing  he  would  be  overpowered  fled  and 
being  hotly  pursued  took  refuge  in  the  house  of 
George  Eyster  the  State’s  Attorney,  and  there  hid 
in  the  chimney  place.  The  soldiers  came  up  and 
demanded  him,  telling  Mrs.  Eyster  that  he  was 
to  go  to  jail.  They  dragged  him  into  the  street 
and  deliberately  butchered  him  in  the  most  hor¬ 
rible  and  brutal  manner.  All  these  affairs  were 
a  fitting  introduction  to  the  wrinkled  front  of 
grim  visaged  war. 

Another  outcome  of  the  condition  of  war  was 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  gold  and  silver  in 
June  1861.  The  fractional  paper  currency  had 
not  yet  been  issued.  The  silver  “change”  was 
gone  and  no  one  could  tell  where.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  remonstrated  with  the  people  for  hoarding  it 
but  to  no  purpose.  It  had  all  gone  into  old  stock¬ 
ings  or  other  hiding  places  there  to  remain  for 
many  years.  It  was  a  matter  of  serious  inconve¬ 
nience  which  was  felt  at  every  transaction  in  the 
stores.  A  saddler  on  Washington  street  under¬ 
took  to  stimulate  trade  by  advertising  that  he 
would  sell  his  wares  for  Virginia  money  and 
doubtless  he  was  as  successful  in  his  design  as  the 
New  Netherlander®  when  they  offered  to  sell  their 
goods  for  wampum.  In  a  short  time  the  Virginia 
money  was  of  no  more  value  than  wampum.  But 
for  a  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  town 
brought  over  by  the  refugees.  Erom  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  to  its  close  there  was  a  large 
number  of  fugitives  from  Virginia  in  Washington 
County  and  some  of  them  became  permanent  citi¬ 
zens  and  are  with  us  until  now.  They  were  Union 
people  and  had  fled  from  the  hostility  of  their 
secession  neighbors  or  from  the  conscription. 
Many  who  were  farmers  brought  their  horses  with 
them  and  earned  money  by  plowing  the  land  of 
those  farmers  whose  horses  had  been  taken  from 
them  by  the  armies.  The  price  paid  them  for 
the  day’s  work  of  a  man  and  two  horses  was  live 
dollars. 

It  was  now  that  people  were  left  to  their  own 
discretion  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  pay 
their  debts.  A  stay  law  had  been  enacted  which 
suspended  the  execution  of  judgments  for  twelve 
months  and  exempted  property  to  the  value  of 
$100  from  debts.  This  latter  feature  was  retain¬ 
ed  after  the  stay  law  was  repealed.  In  conse¬ 


quence  of  this  stay  law  the  newspapers  discontinued 
all  subscriptions  which  were  in  arrears,  and  the 
Herald  and  Torch  Light,  which  had  always  enjoy¬ 
ed  a  large  patronage  south  of  the  Potomac,  now 
lost  it  all. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  fifteenth  of  June 
the  Northern  army  began  to  pour  into  Hagerstown, 
and  until  Monday  evening  the  heavy  tramp  of 
the  soldiers,  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  martial 
music  of  the  military  bands,  the  sound  of  the 
heavy  baggage  wagons  and  the  trains  of  artillery 
did  not  cease.  Here  was  the  army  with  banners, 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  in  the  streets 
of  Hagerstown.  People  left  their  usual  avocations 
to  gaze  upon  the  unusual  sight.  The  streets  were 
filled  with  long  lines  of  bristling  bayonets;  at 
every  corner  guards  were  stationed ;  companies 
paraded  the  streets.  The  brightness  of  the  arms 
of  the  men  had  not  yet  been  dulled  nor  their  gay 
uniforms  soiled  by  active  service  and  the  scene 
was  very  inspiring.  All  day  long  on  Sunday  the 
clangor  of  military  movements  continued  and  the 
roll  of  the  drum  mingled  in  confused  sound  with 
the  peals  of  the  church  going  bells.  The  congre¬ 
gations  who  attended  church  that  day  were  small 
and  inattentive.  The  army  occupied  all  minds 
Some  considered  merely  the  glittering  show  of  the 
hour,  others  saw  with  prophetic  sight  the  coming 
havoc  now  that  the  dogs  of  war  were  unloosed. 
Many  fearfully  anticipated  that  havoc  in  our 
midst  because  Maryland  was  a  border  state  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  hostile  forces  would  meet 
right  here.  The  troops  were  well  received  by  the 
people.  The  Union  people  were  loud  in  thir  ex¬ 
pression  of  loyalty  whilst  the  secessionists  gener¬ 
ally  kept  discreetly  silent.  They  had  nothing  to 
fear,  it  was  said,  unless  they  should  venture  to 
think  too  loud.  On  Sunday  Governor  Hicks  with 
Secret  airf  of  State  Grayson  Eichelberger  arrived 
in  town  and  visited  the  different  camps  and  re¬ 
viewed  the  troops.  Governor  Hicks  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  loyal  people. 

The  first  troops  to  enter  Hagerstown  on  Sat¬ 
urday  were  the  lsth  Pennsylvania  under  Col. 
Yhoe,  1000  strong.  They  marched  through  the 
town  with  drums  beating  and  flags  flying,  out  the 
Baltimore  pike  and  encamped  on  Ranney  Hun¬ 
ter’s  farm  below  Funkstown.  The  2nd  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  soon  followed.  In  quick  succession  came 
the  7th  under  Col.  Irwin,  the  8th  under  Col. 
I'-'uly  accompanied  by  General  Williams  and  his 
staff  and  the  10th  under  Col.  Meredith.  The 
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Scott  legion  under  Col.  Gray  passed  down  Poto¬ 
mac  street  to  the  College  of  St.  James.  The  next 
day  two  more  regiments,  the  3rd  and  24th  Penn¬ 
sylvania  under  Cols.  Neanier  and  Owens,  went  to 
Hunter's  Camp.  On  Sunday  morning  the  14th 
and  15th  Pennsylvania  regiments  under  Cols. 
Johnson  and  Oaksford  accompanied  by  General 
Nagle  arrived  and  wtent  into  camp  on  Jonathan 
Hager’s  field  on  the  Baltimore  pike  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Hagerstown.  Later  in  the  day  a  splen¬ 
didly  equipped  Wisconsin  regiment,  another  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  a  Connecticut  regiment  joined  the 
same  camp.  During  the  same  time  heavy  bodies 
of  troops  under  Gen.  Cadwallader  were  passing 
down  the  Greencastle  road  through  the  town  and 
out  to  Williamsport.  Among  these  were  Capt. 
Doubledav  with  his  famous  company  which  had 
been  in  Fort  Sumter  and  Governor  Sprague  with 
his  Rhode  Island  men.  These  last  marched  across 
the  river  to  the  sound  of  martial  music  through 
water  which  came  up  in  places  breast  high.  When 
they  reached  the  Virginia  shore  they  planted  a  flag 
pole  in  the  soil  of  the  “Old  Dominion”  and  as  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  waved  in  the  breeze  the  shouts 
of  the  host  rent  the  air.  The  column  moved  to¬ 
wards  Martinsburg  but  the  order  to  advance  was 
soon  countermanded  and  large  bodies  returned  to 
Hagerstown  and  some  remained  in  camp  at  Wil¬ 
liamsport. 

The  troops  which  went  down  the  Sharpsbusg 
pike  to  the  College  of  St.  James  on  Saturday  the 
15th  consisted  of  4,000  Pennsylvanians  under  Gen. 
Williams.  The  College  was  at  that  time  a  flour¬ 
ishing  school  filled  with  boys,  the  greater  number 
of  whom  were  from  the  South.  The  matron  of 
the  College,  a  lady  of  accomplishments,  engaging 
manners  and  a  lovely  disposition,  was  Mrs.  Porter, 
the  mother  of  Major  General  Fitz  John  Porter. 
Fortunately  for  the  College  that  distinguished  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  capacity  of  Adjutant  General,  was 
with  the  troops  which  encamped  in  the  field  south 
of  the  College  and  extending  up  to  the  great 
spring.  To  him  Dr.  Kerfoot  naturally  appealed 
and  through  his  kind  offices  Generals  Patterson 
and  Williams  were  soon  upon  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  officers  of  the  school.  Indeed  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be,  for  Dr.  Ker¬ 
foot  and  most  of  his  faculty  were  Northern  men 
and  ardently  in  favor  of  the  Union.  One  of  the 
instructors,  Lucius  P.  Waddell,  was  a  nephew  of 
Gen.  Porter.  But  it  was  a  time  of  deepest  anxiety 
for  Dr.  Kerfoot.  That  excellent  gentleman  felt 


a  personal  responsibility  and  almost  a  parents’ 
interest  in  each  student.  Most  of  these  were 
from  the  South  and  separated  now  from  their 
homes  by  a  hostile  army.  When  the  approach  of 
the  soldiers  was  announced  Dr.  Kerfoot  went  out 
to  the  camp,  which  was  in  the  field  adjoining  the 
College  grounds,  and  appealed  to  General  Wil¬ 
liams  and  was  received  by  him  with  great  consid¬ 
eration.  The  whole  of  the  grounds  on  the  south 
of  the  buildings  around  the  spring  was  soon  over¬ 
run  with  soldiers  although  the  “line”  ha'd  been 
drawn  across  the  grounds  just  below  the  spring — 
crossing  the  streams  at  the  little  bridge.  The 
boys,  of  course,  mixed  with  the  soldiers,  and  al¬ 
though  there  was  no  immediate  trouble  the  Rector 
was  satisfied  that  it  would  result  from  the  careless 
talk  of  excited  Southern  boys,  so  this  intermingling 
was  ended.  One  of  the  officers  was  a  member  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Swope’s  congregation  in  Pittsburg. 
Mr.  Swope  had  been  a  Hagerstown  boy  .who  had 
graduated  at  the  College  and  been  ordained  for 
the  ministry  in  the  College  Chapel.  This  officer 
brought  a  letter  from  his  pastor  to  Dr.  Kerfoot 
and  greatly  assisted  the  Rector  in  the  trials  of  the 
invasion. 

Meantime  Hagerstown  continued  to  be  a  mil¬ 
itary  camp  and  the  sight  of  passing  armies,  the 
presence  of  soldiers,  the  great  trains  of  wagons 
and  the  sound  of  martial  music  in  the  streets  be¬ 
came  familiar  enough  to  the  people. 

Captain  Abner  Doubleday  with  his  Fort 
Sumter  men  were  encamped  on  the  Franklin 
railroad  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  This  camp 
was  the  center  of  curious  throngs  of  visitors  and 
sight  seers  ail  of  whom  the  captain  received  with 
great  affability.  Upon  their  part  the  citizens 
treated  the  military  most  cordially.  Many  of 
them  invited  the  soldiers  into  their  homes  where 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  with  the  best  that 
could  be  provided.  Soon  after  leaving  Hagers¬ 
town  Captain  Doubleday  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major  and  Lieut.  George  Bell  of  the  regular 
army  stationed  for  a  short  time  in  Hagerstown 
was  made  Captain.  Capt.  Bell  was  a  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Bell  of  the  Torch  Light.  He  had  been 
appointed  to  West  Point  by  Congressman  Dixon 
Roman. 

On  Monday  after  the  first  arrival  of  the 
troops  the  roads  leading  to  the  town  were  throng¬ 
ed  with  vehicles  and  men  on  horseback  and  afoot 
going  to  see  the  strange  sights  of  the  camps.  The 
Court  House  was  now  taken  for  a  guard  room,  the 
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Market  House  and  Town  Hall  for  the  storage  of 
the  army  supplies.  Jfajor  General  Patterson  with 
his  stall  oeeupied  the  Female  Heminary  for  their 
hcitihjiiarters.  Fitz  John  Porter  was  assist¬ 
ant  Adjutant  General  under  Patterson  and  was 
a  great  deal  in  Hagerstown  where  he  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  people.  One  of  the  officers,  Col. 
1C.  H.  Irwin  of  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania  received 
a  strange  present  whilst  in  Hagerstown.  Andrew 
II.  Hager  equipped  his  negro  boy  ttaibl  Fox,  and 
presented  him  to  Col  Irwin  as  a  body  servant  and 
the  present  was  accepted  without  IttilUftWKiry  serii- 
phfs.  Indeed  the  Northern  troops  seemed  to  have 
the  idea  that  it  was  their  duty  to  fight  for  tire 
Union  and  did  not  concern  themselves  at  all 
about  slavery.  Many  of  the  negroes  thought  they 
had  come  to  set  them  free,  but  tins  belief  was  soon 
dispelled.  A  slave  belonging  to  Jacob  Strite  lied 
and  took  refuge  in  the  camp  but  he  was  promptly 
returned  to  his  master.  Later  on  orders  came 
from  Washington  that  no  fugitive  slave  should 
be  harbored  by  the  army.  The  people  now  found 
that  the  dogs  of  war  had  not  only  been  let  loose 
IS#  that  Havoc  had  begun. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was  an  ar¬ 
tery  of  trade  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Union. 
Upon:  it  depended  largely  the  supply  of  coal  for 
the  navy  yard  ant  Vessels  at  Washington  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  was  an  object  of  attack  by  the  (JpSr 
federates.  Th®.  Ckvlrspring  Guards  had  stationed 
themselves  for  the  protection  -  of  Dam  No.  5  and 
there  engaged  in  target  practice  with  the  Virgin¬ 
ians  on  the  opposite  hank  of  the  river.  Both  par¬ 
ties  were  well  out  of  harm’s  way.  The  canal  had 
also  been  attacked  and  blockaded  at  Harper’s 
Ferry  and  Ur.  Alfred  Spates  the  President  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  that  point  to  remonstrate  with  the  Vir¬ 
ginians.  When  he  reached  Dam  No.  4  he  found 
a  body  of  men  on  each  side  of  the  river  shooting 
lit  each  other.  He  went  Wifflm  unite  ft  white  flag 
and  begged  the  Confederates  to  desist,  but  General 
Johnson  who  yyp  in  command  informed  him  that 
his  orders  were  imperative  to  destroy  all  property 
which  could  be  of  benefit  fft  the  United  States 
authorities.  He  did  what  damage  he  could  but  it 
was  not  verv  serious.  Bv  the  llth  of  duly  it  had 
ail  been  repaired  and  navigation  had  been  resum¬ 
ed.  The  Giiwrnment  lent  active  aid  and  made 
a  contract  with  the  company  to  use  all  the  coal 
the  canal  could  deliver.  Nor  were  the  attacks 
confined  to  the  canal.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  was  much  more  important  to  the  Govern¬ 


ment  and  all  through  the  war  there  was  a  con¬ 
stant  effort  by  the  Confederates  to  cripple  it. 
Bridges  were  destroyed  so  frequently  that  the  com¬ 
pany  found  it  necessary  to  keep  duplicates  of  all 
in  the  exposed  territory  and  by  the  aid  of  these 
and  by  the  wonderfully  active  and  vigorous  man¬ 
agement  of  the  company  damages  were  repaired  in 
an  ini  audibly  short  time.  The  Confederates  aban¬ 
doned  Harper’s  Perry  but  that  vitally  important 
place  was  left  exposed  and  on  the  21st  of  June,  a 
patty  of  four  hundred  Confederates  returned, 
burnt  the  bridge  over  the  Shenandoah,  _  destroyed 
some  of  the  Government  property,  cut  the  rail¬ 
road  and  threw  a  locomotive  into  the  river.  After 
arresting  a  few  of  the  citizens  who  were  hostile  to 
the  Southern  cause  they  departed  unmolested. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  why,  with  a  large  army 
idle  within  a  few  miles,  the  Harper’s  Ferry  Arsen¬ 
al  should  have  been  left  a  prey  to  a  small  squad 
of  Confederates.  Indeed  Major  Doubleday  was 
at  the  very  time  near  the  town.  On  the  19th 
he  had  left  Hagerstown  with  a  battery  which  he 
planted  on  a  hill  which  overlooked  the  Virginia 
side  for  a  long  distance  and  with  which  lie  prac¬ 
ticed  upon  the  Confederates  but  it  did  not  give 
them  much  concern.  During  the  week  from  the 
2 2d  to  the  29th  of  June,  General  Patterson  re¬ 
mained  in  the  County  with  two  divisions  contain¬ 
ing  twenty  thousand  men.  Col.  Burnside  with  his 
Rhode  Island  regiment  and  Col.  Miles  with  the 
2nd  and  3rd  U,  R.  Cavalry  had  gone  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  hut  the  remainder  of  the  1st  Division  occupied 
the  hanks  of  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport.  The 
2nd  Division  was  in  camp  at  Rannev  Hunter’s,  be¬ 
low  Funkstown.  After  the  news  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  raid  upon  Harper’s  Ferry  was  received  three 
regiments  from  the  2nd  Division  moved  down 
to  occupy  Maryland  Heights.  Previously  this 
high  eminence  had  been  occupied  by  a  company 
of  Kentucky  Confederates  under  Blanton  Dun¬ 
can,  along  with  a  party  of  Marylanders  under 
Bradley  T.  Johnson.  They  had"  erected  rude 
cabins  without  roofs — and  had  entrenched  them¬ 
selves  behind  a  stockade  of  chestnut  pickets  made 
after  the  manner  of  the  forts  built  in  the  West 
fill*  protection  against  Indians., 

The  presence  of  the  army  in  and  around  Ha¬ 
gerstown  made  it  a  very  stirring  place.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  foree  of  clerks  at  the  post  office  were  soon 
overwhelmed  liv  the  increased  volume  of  business 
and  extra  clerks  were  engaged  and  kept  occupied 
day  and  night.  The  merchants  also  were  doing 
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an  active  business  and  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  went 
largely  into  their  tills.  The  wheat  and  hay  crop 
of  the  County  that  year  was  the  largest  for  a  long 
time  and  all  of  the  products  of  the  farms  com¬ 
manded  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices.  Paper  money 
had  not  very  greatly  depreciated  and  wheat  was 
bringing  $1.15  per  bushel.  At  one  time  1500 
Government  mules  were  pastured  near  Hagerstown 
at  3  cents  a  day  each.  Hay  was  in  great  demand. 

The  field  of  Michael  Hammond  adjacent  to 
town  was  one  great  wagon  yard  filled  with  Govern¬ 
ment  wagons,  teams  and  teamsters.  It  was  a 
remarkable  bustling  place  and  attracted  large  num¬ 
bers  of  sight  seers.  At  one  time  fifty  thousand 
bushels  of  oats  were  stored  in  the  Market  House. 
But  it  was  not.  long  before  the  exhileration  of  ac¬ 
tive  business  began  to  give  place  to  serious  fears. 
The  weather  in  the  middle  of  June  had  turned 
very  hot.  The  soldiers  from  the  North  were  un¬ 
accustomed  to  such  a  temperature  and  the  irreg¬ 
ularities  of  camp  life.  In  a  short  time  the  hos¬ 
pitals  began  to  fill  up.  The  Academy  building 
and  the  Court  Hall  were  occupied  by  the  sick  and 
rapidly  became  overcrowded.  Then  no  medicines 
were  supplied  by  the  Government  and  the  sur¬ 
geons  had  to  depend  upon  the  people  of  the  town 
for  such  supplies  as  -were  absolutely  needed.  The 
ladies  of  Hagerstown  and  the  surrounding  County 
were  unremitting  in  their  attention  to  the  sick. 
Dr.  Hammond  the  Surgeon  General  recognized 
their  valuable  services  by  writing  a  letter  in  which 
he  publicly  thanked  them  in  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  By  the  middle  of  July  the  number  of  sick 
in  the  hospitals  was  greatly  augmented  by  the 
wounded  who  were  gathered  from  the  various  skir¬ 
mishes  along  the  Potomac  and  in  Virginia  as  well 
as  by  those  who  became  victims  of  the  hot  weath¬ 
er  and  camp  life.  Hospital  tents  had  to  be  erec¬ 
ted  in  the  Academy  grounds.  The  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  military  funerals  had  a  most  depressing 
effect  upon  the  public  and  men  began  to  talk  about 
the  general  health  of  the  town  and  suggest  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  prevention  of  an  epidemic.  Several 
bad  accidents  also  occurred  about  this  time.  At 
Williamsport  Hamilton  Downs  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  soldier.  The  trouble  arose  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  a  pass  word.  Then  Silas 
Hines,  a  citizen  of  Rohrersville  was  shot  down  and 
killed  by  a  Pederal  picket  near  Keedysville.  The 
whole  lower  part  of  the  County  at  that  time  was 
picketted.  Hines  passed  one  of  these  and  either 


did  not  hear  his  challenge  or  did  not  heed  it  and 
the  picket  killed  him. 

During  the  last  week  in  June  there  was  a 
general  movement  of  the  troops  encamped  in  and 
around  Hagerstown.  It  was  believed  that  a  bat¬ 
tle  would  take  place  on  the  road  between  Williams¬ 
port  and  Winchester.  Patterson’s  forces  tried  to 
cross  the  Potomac  at  Dam  No.  4,  but  found  the 
water  too  deep  to  ford  and  then  they  went  to 
Williamsport  and  there  crossed  and  proceeded -to¬ 
wards  Martinsburg.  Near  Palling  Waters  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  troops  encountered  a  small  body  of 
Confederates  and  a  skirmish,  took  place.  By  the 
tenth  of  July  the  only  troops  left  in  Hagerstown 
were  a  portion  of  a  Connecticut  regiment  en¬ 
camped  on  the  Pair  Grounds.  In  August  the  mil¬ 
itary  depots  and  hospitals  were  all  removed  to 
Frederick. 

But  whilst  the  great  excitement  of  an  import¬ 
ant  military  station  had  ceased,  the  town  was  not 
left  in  absolute  peace  and  quiet.  On  the  loth  and 
14th  of  July  four  regiments  from  Western  New 
York  arrived  and  two  days  earlier  a  Boston  reg¬ 
iment  spent  a  day,  occupying  the  Lutheran  and 
Methodist  churches.  On  the  17th  Col.  Kenly 
encamped  and  remained  several  days  near 
Downsville  and  then  proceeded  to  Virginia.  On 
the  20th  another  body  of  troops  came  from  the 
North  under  Col.  J.  Nagle.  And  then  large  bod¬ 
ies  of:  men  whose  terms  of  enlistment  had  expired 
began  to  pass  through  going  home  to  the  North. 
July  20,  the  9th  and  13th  Pennsylvania  passed 
through  going  home.  General  Patterson’s  army 
was  almost  disintegrated.  With  the  enemy  in 
front  of  them  the  three  months  for  which  they 
had  enlisted  expired,  and  they  refused  to  remain 
any  longer.  In  vain  did  Patterson  expostulate. 
Nineteen  regiments  threw  down  their  arms  and 
departed.  But  in  a  short  time  troops  who  had 
enlisted  for  three  years  began  moving  to  the 
front. 

Whilst  these  military  movements  greatly  oc¬ 
cupied  the  minds  of  the  people;  other  things  were 
not  entirely  excluded  from  the  public  attention. 
In  August  the  first  direct  tax  by  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  number  of  years,  went  into  effect 
and  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  many  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  more  especially  to  those  who  considered 
the  war  wrong  and  unnecessary — (the  “Peacie” 
party  as  they  called  themselves.  A  tax  was  laid 
upon  carriages,  gold  watches  and  an  excise  tax  of 
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jtv«  cents  a  gallon  on  whiskey.  This  latter  tax 
was  considered  very  onerous  by  many  people.  Non¬ 
payment  of  these  taxes  was  punished  by  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  total  sum  which  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty  would  be  compelled  by  this  act  to  contribute 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  was  estimated  by  the 
friends  of  the  Union  at  twenty-two  cents  on  the 
$100  of  the  assessed  property  of  the  County,  This 
taxation  could  be  easily  paid,  the  Union  people 
argued,  without  being  felt  and  the  way  to  do  it 
was  to  decrease  the  County  levy  sixteen  cents  and 
go  back  to  the  old  school  law  which  required  a 
tuition  fee  of  four  dollars  a  year  for  each  pu¬ 
pil  and  this  would  save  six  cents  more.  But  these 
suggestions  were  not  adopted  and  the  people  grad¬ 
ually  became  accustomed  to  bear  with  equanimity 
much  heavier  burdens  than  this  first  increase  in 
taxation.  Indeed  they  soon  looked  back  upon  it 
as  a  time  of  comparative  freedom  from  public 
burdens. 

Politics  too  had  its  share  of  public  attention. 
Lewis  P.  Fiery  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  George  Ereaner,  was  the  leader  of  a 
small  hut  earnest  minority  of  Union  men  in  the 
Legislature  then  in  session  in  Frederick.  Mr. 
Dennis  had  offered  a  resolution  recognizing  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  Confederacj  and 
against  the  resolution  Mr.  Fiery  made  a  speech 
of  intense  enthusiasm.  Before  adjourning  the 
Legislature  had  passed  a  law  directing  the  various 
military  organization  of  the  State  to  surrender 
the  arms  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  State 
government.  The  Williamsport  Company  receiv¬ 
ed  this  command  in  high  dudgeon  and  adopted  a 
resolution  setting  forth  their  refusal  to  disarm 
themselves  at  the  command  of  “the  illegal  and 
di'spotic  act  of  the  late  traitorous  legislature.” 
The  Boonsboro  Guards  made  no  resistence.  They 
delivered  up  their  arms  to  Captain  Davis’  Home 
Guards  and  disbanded.  All  this  time  the  feeling 
of  bitterness  between  the  sympathizers  of  two 
contending  parties,  was  on  the  increase.  And 
soon  arrests  and  imprisonment  added  fuel  to  the 
flame.  Richard  H.  Alvey  was  above  all  others 
hated  by  the  war  party.  It  was  known  that  his 


*As  the  train  which  carried  Mr.  Alvey  to  the 
North  went  through  Mechanicstown,  Pa.,  a  party  of 
men  were  in  the  railroad  station  discussing  the  ar¬ 
rest.  One  of  them,  a  farmer,  condemned  it  as  un¬ 
justifiable.  This  offended  several  persons  who  were 
present  and  they  took  their  revenge  by  tying  the 


sympathies  were  wholly  with  the  South.  He  came 
from  a  County,  St.  Mary’s,  where  all  the  people, 
almost  without  exception,  were  secessionists.  He 
had  taken  a  bold  stand,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
in  favor  of  the  right  of  secession  and  against  the 
right  of  the  General  Government  to  coerce  a 
State.  Many  of  his  Southern  Maryland  friends 
joined  the  Confederate  army  and  several  Southern¬ 
ers  who  were  in  the  regular  army  and  resigned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  came  through  Hagers¬ 
town  on  their  way  to  their  hemes  or  to  the  South 
and  visited  Mr.  Alvey.  Among  these  was  Col. 
Jenifer,  a  friend  from  St.  Mary’s  County.  All 
these  things  had  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Union  people  to  him  but  there  was  yet  nothing 
tangible  upon  which  to  base  an  arrest.  And  so 
in  June  a  trap  was  set.  One  night  about  ten 
o’clock  whilst  Mr.  Alvey  was  in  his  law  office  a 
man  in  travelled  stained  clothes  entered  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  one  of 
the  Southern  Generals  commending  the  bearer  as 
a  friend  of  the  South  and  asking  aid  for  him  in 
obtaining  information  of  the  movements  and  dis¬ 
position  of  Federal  troops.  Mr.  Alvey,  not  sus¬ 
pecting  that  the  man  was  a  spy,  urge.d  him  to 
leave  the  town  immediately.  His  presence  there 
not  only  endangered  his  own  safety  but  that  of  all 
with  whom  he  should  be  seen.  After  some  little 
talk  the  man  left  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  squad 
of  soldiers  came  in  and  arrested  Mr.  Alvey  alleg¬ 
ing  as  a  cause,  his  reception  of  the  man  who  had 
represented  himself  to  be  from  the  South  and  hi 
further  justification  pointed  to  the  decoy  letter 
which  was  still  lying  on  the  table.  He  was  carried 
to  the  headquarters  at  the  seminary  that  night  and 
the  next  day  sent  to  prison.  He  was  successively  at 
Forts  McHenry,  Hamilton  and  Warren.*  At  the 
latter  prison  he  was  in  company  with  S.  Teac-kle 
Wallis,  George  William  Brown,  Thomas  John 
Ckgett  and  other  members  of  the  Legislature 
which  had  been  broken  up  by  the  troops.  After 
an  imprisonment  of  seven  months  Mr.  Alvey  re¬ 
turned  fa  his  home  early  in  January  lllfU  upon 
parole  not  to  enter  the  seceded  States  and  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Fort  Warren  whenever  ordered  to  do  so 
by  Seeinfarf  Seward.  J.  A.  Eyester  of  Cham- 


farmer’s  saddle  to  a  tree  so  that  when  he  mounted 
his  horse  in  the  dark  to  go  home,  the  saddle  was 
pulled  from  the  horse  and  the  rider  with  it,  giving 
him  an  ugly  fall.  A  suit  for  damages  was  the  se¬ 
quel  and  the  men  had  to  pay  roundly  for  their  per¬ 
formance. 
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bersburg  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Con¬ 
federates  and  in  August  1S61  Mr.  A.  K.  Sye&tei’ 
went  to  Richmond  to  secure  his  release.  About 
the  last  of  August  1861  Daniel  Dechart  the  editor 
of  the  Hagerstown  Mail  was  arrested  and  carried 
to  Washington  where  he  was  detained  six  we&bs. 
Although  a  Pennsylvanian  Dechert  had  conducted 
the  Mail  in  violent  opposition  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  coercion  of  the  South.  After  Mr. 
Dechert’s  return  the  tone  of  the  Mail  became 
much  more  moderate  for  a  time.  The  next  im¬ 
portant  arrest  was  that  of  Dr.  Charles  Macgill  by 
Captain  Waltermyer  of  the  1st  Maryland  regiment, 
about  September  30th.  He  was  taken  from  his 
home  on  South  Potomac  street  to  Col.  Kenly’s 
headquarters  at  Williamsport  and  the  next  day 
he  was  carried  North  on  the  Franklin  railroad  and 
consigned  to  Fort  La  Fayette,  having  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  the  usual 
political  conventions  took  place.  The  Union  par¬ 
ty  nominated  A.  W.  Bradford  for  Governor  and 
S.  S.  Moffett  for  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Peace  party  placed  before  the  people  Ben¬ 
jamin  C.  Howard  for  Governor  and  A.  Lingan 
J arrett  for  Comptroller.  The  Washington  County 
delegates  to  this  convention  were  George  Freaner, 
Dr.  Charles  Macgill  Dr.  B;.  L.  Boteler,  Thomas 
H.  Cramptoh.  David  Cushwa  and  Dr.  Horine 
Weast.  The  holding  of  primaries  by  the  anti¬ 
coercion  party  was  roundly  denounced  by  the 
Union  papers  and  the  Peace  party  was  called  “Jeff 
Davis’  Masked  battery.”  In  this  connection  the 
persistent  contention  that  the  administration  pur¬ 
posed  to  interfere  with  slavery  was  also  denounced 
as  false  and  malignant  and  a  device  of  the  enemy. 
Up  to  the  spring  of  1862  the  “Herald  and  Torch 
Light”  continued  to  denounce  abolitionists  and 
claimed  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  purpose  of 
President  Lincoln  to  interfere  with  slavery.  One 
of  the  strong  points  it  made  against  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  was  that  by  bringing  on  the  war  it  had  de- 
strojnd  the  slave  market  and  greatly  impaired  the 
value  of  slave  property.  At  a  sale  in  Frederick 
in  April  1862,  It  quoted  from  the  Frederick  Ex¬ 
aminer,  another  Union  paper,  “a  likely,  sound,  and 
healthy  negro  woman,  aged  thirty  years,  her  two 
children,  a  boy  of  four  and  a  girl  of  two,  both 
well  conditioned  were  sold  in  a  lot  for  $200.  Also 
a  little  boy  aged  ten  was  sold  for  $45  and  a  very 
likely  mulatto  girl  aged  fifteen  was  withdrawn  at 
$95.  Less  than  two  years  ago  servants  of  this 


description  would  readily  have  commanded  $2,» 
500.”  The  Union  ticket  in  the  Fall  of  1861  was 
Daniel  Weisel  for  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
Lewis  P.  Fiery  for  Senator,  George  Pearson,  J..V. 
L.  Findlay,  F.  D.  Herbert,  Samuel  Rohrer  and 
J.  J.  Thomas  for  the  House  of  Delegates;  Henry 
Gantz  for  sheriff.  The  Peace  party  was  subjected 
to  great  discouragements.  The  convention  or  a 
small  number  of  the  members  assembled  in  Ha¬ 
gerstown  on  the  28tli  of  September  and  adjourned 
to  October  15.  There  were  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
advisability  of  nominating  a  ticket.  Judge  Thom¬ 
as  Perry,  who  was  on  the  bench,  had  already  an¬ 
nounced  himself  a  candidate  for  re-election.  The 
Hagerstown  Mail  strongly  urged  the  nomination 
of  a  ticket,  but  the  Herald  and  Torch  Light  took 
the  ground  that  no  advocate  of  peace  should  be 
permitted  to  vote  without  first  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  A  ticket  was  finally  nominated  how¬ 
ever  to  oppose  the  Union  ticket.  J.  Dixon  Roman 
was  nominated  for  the  Senate;  for  the  House  of 
Delegates  Thomas  H.  Crumpton,  J.  H.  Elgin,  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Smith,  Dr.  W.  A.  Riddlemoser  and  Peter 
A.  Witmer  were  the  candidates ;  for  sheriff,  Hugh 
Logan.  The  Union  party,  although  their  success 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  were  yet  somewhat 
alarmed  because  of  the  absence  of  so  many  voters 
in  the  army.  The  number  which  had  enlisted 
from  the  County  had  already  reached  six  hundred 
and  before  the  election  a  hundred  and  fifty  more 
had  gone.  The  Union  people  insisted  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  come  home  to  vote.  They 
did  come  and  a  full  vote  was  cast,  electing  the 
Union  ticket  by  a  majority  of  2,978. 

There  was  some  movement  of  the  military  all 
through  the  summer.  During  August  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  Col.  Lamon  and  Col.  Kon'  v  with  the  local 
companies  commanded  by  Captain  Kennedy  were 
guarding  the  Potomac  river  at  Williamsport  and 
the  13th  Massachusetts  Was  performing  a  similar 
service  at  Sharpsburg.  No  intercourse  whatever 
was  allowed  between  the  two  banks  of  the  river 
except  to  receive  the  Virginia  refugees.  A  man 
came  over  to  Hagerstown  from  Morgan  County 
to  buy  some  supplies.  As  he  attempted  to  return 
to  his  home  he  was  arrested  and  searched  and  a 
small  quantity  of  powder  and  shot  which  he  had 
bought  was  confiscated.  Persons  from  Maryland 
visiting  Virginia  sometimes  met  with  a  similar 
reception.  The  Rev.  D.  J.  Lee  an  Episcopal  cler¬ 
gyman  of  Hancock,  who  had  left  Virginia  because 
he  was  a  Union  man,  went  with  a  party  of  ladies 
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to  Winchester  and  was  arrested  and  detained  sever¬ 
al  days.  Mr.  J.  Gabby  Duckett  a  youth  of  twenty 
years,  son  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Duckett,  attempted  to  es¬ 
cape  across  the  river  in  order  to  join  the  Southern 
army.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  several 
weeks  and  then  his  body  came  ashore  at  Shepherds- 
town  with  a  bullet  hole  in  his  breast.  By  the 
autumn  the  number  of  Virginia,  refugees  in  the 
County  was  estimated  at  a  thousand.  These  peo¬ 
ple  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  in  their 
own  homes  by  their  Union  sentiments  and  in  flee¬ 
ing  to  Washington  County,  many  of  them  brought 
their  horses  with  them  and  later  on  plowed  lands 
of  those  farmers  whose  horses  had  been  taken  from 
them  by  the  army.  For  this  work  they  got  their 
own  prices  and  probably  made  more  money  than 
they  could  have  made  hy  farming  their  own  lands. 
The  Union  people  of  the  County  complained  of 
them  bitterly  for  consenting  to  remain  in  inaction, 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  people  rather  than 
enlist  in  the  army.  In  contrast  to  them  the  people 
of  Washington  County  were  eagerly  entering  the 
ranks.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1861  the  number 
of  recruits  from  the  County  had  increased  to  a 
thousand  and  was  still  growing.  There  were  four 
companies  in  the  First  regiment  at  that  time  in 
Frederick,  namely  the  companies  of  Captains  Cook, 
Holly,  Yontz  and  Cronise ;  Captain  Fiery’s  cavalry 
was  attached  to  the  second  regiment  at  Cumber¬ 
land  ;  Captains  RussetlY,  Kennedy’s  and  Karnes’ 
to  Lamon’s  at  Williamsport.  Captain  Welshe’s 
infantry  which  had  been  raised  in  Hagerstown,  was 
in  the  Fourth  regiment  of  the  Home  Brigade.  In 
addition  to  these  there  were  about  a  hundred  of  our 
men  enlisted  in  Pennsylvania  regiments.  The 
Home  Brigade  was  formed  in  August.  In  the 
same  month  the  Sharpsburg  Company  under  the 
command  of  ('apt.  Roger  E.  Cook,  who  afterwards 
became  a  Colonel,  was  mustered  into  service  and 
the  Clears]  iring  Company  marched  off  to  Frederick. 
The  formation  of  a  company  in  Hagerstown  was 
begun.  In  September  the  Sharpsburg  Infantry 
Company  under  Captain  William  M.  Cronise  left 
to  join  the  1st  Regt.  of  the  Home  brigade,  at 
Frederick.  This  was  the  second  company  which 
the  small  town  of  Sharpsburg  bad  furnished.  On 
the  1st  of  October  the  Potomac  Home  Brigade, 
raised  by  Gov.  Frank  Thomas  established  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Fair  Ground  and  Charles  Welsh 
of  Martinsburg,  P.  J.  Mayberry  of  Hagerstown  and 
T.  II.  Irvin  of  Boonsboro,  opened  an  office  near 
the  headquarters  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  Gov. 


Thomas’  command.  The  inducements  for  enlist¬ 
ment  were  $13  a  month  with  an  allowance  of 
$3.50  per  month  for  clothing  and  a  bounty  of 
$100.  In  addition  to  this  a  tract  of  “bounty  land” 
was  promised  to  every  soldier.  Among  the  enlist¬ 
ments  which  attracted  attention  at  this  time  was 
that  of  Dr.  David  Tschudy,  of  Hagerstown,  aged 
seventy-one  years.  This  was  the  man  who  was 
conspicuous  many  years  before  as  a  defendant  in 
a  trial  for  practicing  medicine  contrary  to  the  Act 
of  Assembly,  not  being  a  member  of  the  Faculty. 
On  the  6th  of  October  the  13th  Massachusetts  and 
the  12th  Indiana  regiments  belonging  to  Bank’s 
division,  arrived  at  Williamsport  and  went  into 
camp.  The  Massachusetts  soldiers  were  still  in 
camp  there  when  Thanksgiving  day  came  and  their 
manner  of  celebrating  that  New  England  festival 
was  different  from  anything  the  people  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  had  seen  up  to  that  time.  The 
day  they  celebrated  was  the  one  selected  by  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  not  the  same  day 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Hundreds,  of  citizens  gathered  into  the 
camp  to  see  a  New  England  Thanksgiving  day. 
The  soldiers  received  great  numbers  of  turkeys  and 
whole  stacks  of  pumpkin  pies  from  their  friends 
at  home.  The  festivities  were  concluded  by  a 
dance  upon  platforms  erected  in  the  camp.  The 
festivities  of  the  soldiers  in  Hagerstown  were  of 
a  less  interesting  character  and  frequently  gave 
rise  to  tumults  and  disturbances.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  the  sale  of  whiskey  to  them  and 
when  they  got  drunk  they  grew  ugly  and  gave 
trouble.  A  favorite  diversion  was  fast  and  reck¬ 
less  riding  through  the  streets  to  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  people.  In  October  a  mob  of  them 
looted  Jacob  A.  Wright’s  tavern  on  North  Poto¬ 
mac  street,  J.  H.  Cretin’s  grocery  and  the  barber 
shop  of  John  Wagoner,  a  colored  man.  They 
smashed  up  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on  and  drank  all  the  whiskey  they  could  get.  Al¬ 
most  anything  the  soldiers  did  was  defended  or 
condoned  by  the  strong  Union  people  of  the  town. 
In  this  instance  the  excuse  was  that  they  had  been 
infuriated  by  boys  who  had  thrown  stones  at  them, 
— a  most  lame  and  insufficient  excuse  for  such  a 
breach  of  discipline.  Many  crimes  were  commit- 
led  by  these  armed  and  undiciplined  troops  in  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  the  County.  One  of  them  shot  at 
a  son  of  Solomon  Levi  in  Levi’s  store  in  Clear- 
spring  and  wounded  him.  Another  tragedy  took 
place  in  the  same  neighborhood  about  the  same 
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time.  At  a  hog  killing  near  Mooresville  G.  W.  Mc¬ 
Allister  shot  and  killed  his  father-in-law  John 
Snyder.  He  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  degree  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  ten 
years. 

All  during  the  summer  of  1861  the  booming 
of  cannon  was  heard  in  Hagerstown.  It  came 
from  the  desultory  firing  across  the  Potomac.  Par¬ 
ties  of  soldiers  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river 
were  constantly  on  the  watch  for  each  other  but 
did  each  other  little  damage.  On  the  13th  of 
September  two  parties  began  a  duel  across  the  riv¬ 
er  and  canal  at  Shepherdstown.  The  company  of 
Captain  David  Souders  of  Sharpsburg  mounted 
two  old  cannon  and  after  sending  to  Sandy  Hook 
for  reinforcements,  opened  fire  upon  Shepherds¬ 
town.  One  of  the  shot  went  through  a  dwelling 
house  in  that  village  and  the  Confederates  becom¬ 
ing  alarnled  for  the  safety  of  the  women  and 
children,  sent  over  a  flag  of  truce  and  put  an  end 
to  the  skirmish.  The  only  damage  to  life  in  the 
affair  was  the  killing  of  an  unfortunate  tow  boy 
on  the  canal.  On  the  16th  of  October  a  fight  oc¬ 
curred  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 

On  December  7  the  sound  of  cannonading 
became  so  loud  and  appeared  so  near  and  violent 
as  to  create  great  alarm.  It  proved  to  be  the  work 
of  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson  who  had  erected  a 
battery  and  was  endeavoring  to  destroy  Dam  No. 
5  and  cripple  canal  navigation.  With  the  artillery 
he  had  he  was  unable  to  batter  down  the  dam, 
which  was  constructed  of  splendid  masonry,  but  it 
was  greatly  weakened.  The  Union  soldiers  on  the 
Maryland  side  directed  their  fire  at  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  and  did  what  they  could  to  protect  the  dam. 
During  the  fusilade  a  barn  belonging  to  Mrs.  Ja¬ 
cob  Eeitzell,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  grain, 
was  destroyed.  About  this  time  the  canal  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Government. 
Another  assault  was  made  on  Dam'No.  5.  The 
Confederates  under  cover  of  Coulston’s  splendid 
stone  mill  fired  away  at  the  dam  until  they  had 
destroyed  the  cribbing,  but  before  any  further  dam¬ 
age  could  be  done  the  5th  Connecticut  had  erected 
a  battery  and  shelled  the  Confederates  out  of  the 
mill  and  then  a  party  went  across  in  skiffs  and 
burned  it.  But  for  these  interruptions  canal  navi¬ 
gation  could  have  continued  until  January.  Up  to 
the  second  of  January  1862  the  weather  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  mild  and  the  movements  of  troops  went 
on  unimpeded.  On  New  Year’s  day  the  mercury 


stood  at  60  and  fires  were  unnecessary.  But  the 
winter  set  in  very  cold  on  the  second  day  of  the 
year.  It  was  surprising  that  such  continuous 
firing  could  continue  all  the  winter  and  result  in 
so  little  destruction.  More  buildings  were  injured 
than  people.  A  shell  fired  from  Virginia  went 
through  Denton  Jacques’  barn  and  exploded  on 
the  other  side.  Straggling  parties  of  Union  sol¬ 
diers  now  and  then  ventured  across  the  Potomac 
and  were  almost  invariably  captured  and  there 
were  constant  alarms  in  Hagerstown  about  the 
Confederates  crossing  the  river.  During  the  last 
week  in  December  large  reinforcements  of  Feder¬ 
al  troops  arrived  on  the  Potomac  and  among  them 
Col.  Kenly’s  regiment,  which  resumed  their  former 
quarters  at  Williamsport.  On  Christmas  day  Co. 
H  of  the  1st  Maryland,  under  Capt.  B.  H.  Schley 
encamped  within  the  WTills  of  old  Fort  Frederick 
and  engaged  in  a  brisk  fire  with  a  company  of 
Confederates  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
tearing  up  the  tracks  of  the  railroad.  On  the 
fifth  of  January  a  body  of  Federal  troops  came 
fleeing  into  Hancock  from  Bath,  pursued  by  a  party 
of  Confederates  who  fired  one  or  two  shots  into 
the  town.  The  Federal  troops  under  Gen.  Kelly, 
had  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  town 
of  Romney,  Va.  There  was  a  telegraph  line  from 
Romney  to  Hancock  and  in  the  fall  of  1861  this 
line  was  extended  by  the  Government  to  Hagers¬ 
town. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1861  the  war  had  not  ser¬ 
iously  distressed  the  people  of  the  County.  No 
losses  of  property  beyond  the  damage  to  the  canal 
and  the  burning  of  a  few  barns,  those  of  George 
Stonebraker,  near  Bakersville  and  Jonathan  Hager 
near  Hagerstown  among  the  rest,  had  been  sustain¬ 
ed:  The  presence  of  the  army  whilst  offensive  to 
many  of  the  people,  had  been  rather  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  County  in  furnishing  an  excellent 
market  for  all  kinds  of  products.  So  far  the 
soldiers  paid  good  prices  for  all  they  bought  and 
when  the  army  crossed  the  river  at  Williamsport 
into  Virginia  in  March  1862  they  left  debts  for 
flour  and  provisions  amounting  to  nearly  sixty 
thousand  dollars  which  was  all  paid  the  following 
month.  War  had  not  actually  shown  itself  in  the 
County  and  it  was  at  a  later  period  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  suffered  so  heavily. 

The  ordinary  occupations  of  the  people  went 
on  pretty  much  as  usual.  The  refugees  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  fully  supplied  the  places  at  the  plow  and  in 
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the  shop  Of  those  who  had  joined  the  army.  The 
schools  were  opened  as  Usual  in  the  fall  and  even 
the  College  of  St.  James  whose  students  nearly  all 
came  from  the  South,  entered  upon  the  autumn 
term  as  usual  hut  with  only  sixteen  pupils  left. 
This  number  gradually  increased  during  the  term 
hut  did  not  reach  fifty.  The  school  year  at  the 
College  was  closed  by  the  last  public  commence¬ 
ment  which  was  held  in  1802.  An  occurrence  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  the  withdrawal  from  the  chapel 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  govs  when  Dr.  Ker- 
f’oot  began  to  read  the  Thanksgiving  prayers  for  a 
Federal  victory,  directed  by  Bishop  Whittingham. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Hagerstown  Female 
Seminary  tin!  Rev.  IVm,  F.  Fyster,  the  Principal, 
resigned  to  take  clwge  of  the  church  at  Smiths- 
burg.  The  school  was  continued  by  Hiss  Mary 
Heffleman,  assisted  by  Dr.  Halm.  Daniel  Weisel 
was  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  political  animosities  were  on  the  increase 
all  the  time.  The  Herald  and  Torchlight  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  extreme  Union  party  and  noth¬ 
ing  could  exceed  its  bitterness  of  tone  and  senti¬ 
ment.  It  lashed  itself  and  its  readers  into  a 
perfect  frenzy.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  its  subscribers 
who  called  themselves  peace  men,  discontinued 
their  subscriptions  to  the  paper  at  the  same  time 
and  this  Was  nil  on  the  flames.  It  bitterly  censur¬ 
ed  the  Government  for  its  mildness  and  leniency 
and  demanded  more  decisive  measures  against  the 
secessionist.  There  w#  fif  encouragement,  it  said, 
to  a  loyal  police  to  arrest  them.  Instead  of  being 
punished  they  Would  he  comfortably  kept  for  a 
short  time  in  some  fort  and  then  turned  out  on 
parole  of  honor  as  if  the  oath  of  allegiance  was 
too  strong  for  their  weak  stomachs.  Gangs  of 
young  men  dressed  in  the  toggery  of  upper  ten- 
dnrn,  could  he  found  on  the  streets,  at  the  church 
doors  and  elsewhere  littering  treason,  criticisng  the 
administration  and  exclaiming  for  Jeff  Davis. 

But  the  Torch  Light  could  not  complain  of 
the  leniency  accorded  to  at  least  one  prisoner. 
Jes-c  B.  Wharton,  of  Hagerstown,  had  been  ar¬ 
rest'd  and  thrown  into  the  old  Capitol  prison. 
One  day  he  leaned  out  of  a  window  in  violation 
of  the- rules  and  was  promptly  shot  through  the 
head  by  a  Pennsylvania  soldier  named  Ambrose 
Baker.  It  was  claimed  in  extenuation  that  Whar¬ 
ton  had  refused  to  obey  the  command  to  withdraw 
from  the  window  hut  this  was  denied  by  his 


friends.  The  unfortunate  man  died  within  a  few 
hours  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Episcopal  grave¬ 
yard  in  Hagerstown.  Neither  could  the  Maryland 
Legislature  of  1862  be  censured  for  its  moderation 
for  it  enacted  the  “Treason  Bill’  imposing  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  death  for  levying  war  against  the  State  or 
adhering  io  its  enemies,  and  various  other  severe 
punishment  for  a  long  list  of  political  offences. 

Moderation  came  from  an  altogether  unexpect¬ 
ed  quarter.  No  man  had  been  more  extreme  in 
his  support  of  the  Union  cause  than  Lewis  P. 
Eierv.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  orators  who 
had  stirred  the  people  of  the  County  into  active 
support  of  the  Union  cause.  In  the  celebrated 
Frederick  Legislature  he  had  been  the  leader  of 
the  small  minority  who  supported  that  cause  and 
Was  at  all  times  an  extremist.  Possessed  of  un¬ 
questioned  boldness  and  of  a  rugged,  untutored 
eloquence  this  eccentric  man  seemed  entirely  suited 
for  a  leader  in  a  time  of  great  excitement.  Upon 
this  extreme  platform  he  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
where  his  party  friends  were  now  entirely  in  the 
ascendency.  Early  in  the  session  of  1862  to  the 
untold  disgust  of  his  friends  and  constituents  and 
to  the  amazement  of  all,  he  introduced  a  series  of 
resolutions  urging  upon  Congress  an  armistice  dur¬ 
ing  which  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  by  a  peaceful  conference  with  Jefferson 
Davis,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Crittenden  resolutions. 
But  Mr.  Fiery’s  party  did  not  wish  the  Union  re¬ 
stored  upon  any  such  terms.  The  power  of  the 
Confederacy  was  as  yet  unbroken  and  until  it  was 
broken  no  terms,  they  argued,  should  be  either 
offered  or  acceepted. 

Senator  Fiery’s  speech  in  support  of  his  reso¬ 
lutions  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  It  was 
one  of  the  incidents  of  the  session  and  attracted 
great  attention  and  a  large  audience.  In  wild  and 
impassioned  language  he  spoke  of  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  him.  He  had  been  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  boldness  in  the  Legislature  and  in 
the  field.  He  had  strongly  favored  the  war  and 
had  urged  it  on.  But  now  he  was  a  changed  man. 
Up  to  his  thirty-fifth  year  he  had  been  an  infidel. 
But  recently  he  had  visited  a  village  church  where 
lie  had  heard  preached  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
As  he  walked  home  from  the  church,  like  Saul  of 
Tarsus  a  great  light  fell  upon  him  from  heaven 
and  a  great  joy  broke  in  upon  his  soul,  and  now 
he  felt  it  to  he  his  mission  to  reconcile  the  breth- 
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ren  of  the  nation  and  bring  back  again  the  haJ  low¬ 
ed  days  of  peace.* 

In  the  same  Legislature,  Mr.  John  V.  L. 
Findlay,  who  had  been  elected  on  the  ticket  with 
Mr.  Fiery,  introduced  resolutions,  warning  the 
Federal  Government  not  to  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  the  States,  nor  to  interfere  with  slavery  upon 
the  plea  of  military  necessity.  These  resolutions 
met  with  but  little  more  favor  than  did  Fiery's. 
“The  Federal  interference  with  slavery1'  which  Mr. 
Findlay  desired  to  avert  was  already  giving  trouble 
and  causing  complications.  The  laws  of  Mary¬ 
land  as  they  then  were,  prohibited  the  confinement 
of  negroes  in  the  State  penitentiary.  The  punish¬ 
ment  for  felony  was  to  sell  the  negro  convict  of 
crime  out  of  the  State.  Now  there  was  nowhere 
beyond  the  State  where  they  could  be  sold  and  the 
sentences  of  the  courts  could  not  be  executed. 
The  result  was  the  jail  was  soon  filled  with  negroes 
and  nothing  to  be  done  with  them.  A  curious 
occurrence  which  took  place  in  December  1860 
may  be  related  in  this  connection.  A  negro  girl 
named  Sims  set  fire  to  Mr.  Startzman’s  barn  and 
upon  the  trial  for  the  crime  she  said  that  years 
before  her  brother  had  been  sold  to  Georgia  and 
she  had  burned  the  barn  expecting  also  to  be  sold 
to  Georgia  and  there  she  would  be  with  her  brother. 
But  she  could  not  be  gratified.  There  was  at  this 
time  a  law  prohibiting  free  negroes  from  entering 
the  State  and  in  enforcing  this  law  two  free  negro 
servants  of  Captain  Holibert  of  the  army  were 
arrested  and  carried  before  the  Orphans’  Court  and 
by  that  court  committed  to  jail.  But  the  soldiers 
had  small  respect  for  Maryland  law  and  went  to 
the  jail  and  forcibly  took  possession  of  the  prison¬ 
ers.  By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1862  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  war  upon  the  markets  and  the  daily  life 
of  the  people  began  to  be  keenly  felt.  The  price 
of  wheat,  which  was  almost  the  only  thing  the  far¬ 
mer  had  to  sell  had  not  kept  pace  with  what  he 
had  to  buy.  Not  until  February  1862  did  it  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  $1.15  per  bushel  and  then  it  went 


up  to  $1.30.  But  at  $1.15  nearly  the  whole  crop 
was  sold.  During  the  last  three  months  of  1861 
and  January  and  February  1862  the  Franklin  rail¬ 
road  carried  from  Hagerstown  828.C00  bushels  of 
wheat  and  40,000  barrels  of  flour,  equivalent  in  all 
to  over  a  million  bushels.  And  while  wheat  was 
selling  so  low  the  prices  of  several  articles  in 
3aiiy  use  had  become  almost  prohibitory.  Coffee 
and  tea  were  so  expensive  that  the  use  of  them  was 
generally  abandoned  and  many  ingenious  substi¬ 
tutes  for  coffee  were  invented.  In  every  newspapr 
there  was  some  recipe  for  making  imitation  coffee. 
Bye  was  soaked  in  warm  water  until  swelled,  then 
it  was  roasted.  This  was  regarded  as  about  the 
best  substitute,  but  the  flavor  would  be  improved, 
it  was  gravel)'  suggested,  by  the  addition  of  one- 
third  real  coffee.  Boasted  barley  was  also  used, 
sweet  potatoes  were  cut  into  fine  pieces,  roasted 
brown,  ground  fine  and  made  into  coffee.  These 
were  only  a  few  of  the  devices  of  the  people  for  de¬ 
ceiving  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  were 
drinking  coffee.  Great  inconvenience  was  now  felt 
also  at  the  entire  disappearance  of  all  coin.  No 
“change”  was  to  be  had.  The  banks  would  part 
with  no  specie  which  once  got  into  their  vaults, 
and  all  that  the  people  had  went  into  the  old 
stockings.  There  was  a  “premium”  on  gold  and 
silver  and  all  desired  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Dol¬ 
lar  bills  had  indeed,  early  in  1862  taken  the 
place  of  gold  dollars,  but  for  some  months  there 
was  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  the  subsidiary 
silver  coin,  and  then  the  “shin  plasters”  were 
issued.  As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  gold 
would  command  a  premium,  J.  Dixon  Boman,  the 
President  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank,  made  a  finan¬ 
cial  stroke  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  large 
surplus  fund  which  has  made  the  capital  stock  of 
that  old  institution  worth  more  than  six  dollars  for 
one.  Pie  raised  all  the  money  the  bank  could  com¬ 
mand  and  bought  exchange  on  London  which  was 
subsequently  sold  at  an  enormous  advance. 


*  Senator  Fiery  did  not  return  to  live  in  his  na¬ 
tive  County  but  bought  a  farm  in  Anne  Arundel 


where  he  resided  until  his  death. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


tHE  issue  of  enormous  quantities  of  green¬ 
backs  which  were  freely  spent  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  government  purchasing  agents, 
caused  during  the  spring  of  1862,  “flush” 
times  in  Washington  County.  Money  was  very 
abundant.  It  was  difficult  for  the  fortunate  pos¬ 
sessors  to  find  proper  investments  for  it,  and  the 
habit  of  spending  with  greater  freedom  than  at 
any  former  time,  was  contracted  by  the  people. 
The  Hagerstown  Bank  was  almost  overwhelmed 
with  money  and  in  May  reduced  its  capital  stock 
from  $250,000  to  $150,000,  which  it  was  authorized 
to  do  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  at  its  previous 
session.  This  step  was  also  deemed  advisable  by 
reason  of  abandonment  of  its  circulation,  which 
was  made  necessary  by  the  government  tax  under 
the  National  Banking  Law.  A  considerable  sum 
of  money  was  brought  into  the  County  from  the 
State  Treasury.  The  Legislature  of  1862  enacted 
a  “Dependent  Pension”  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
families  of  Maryland  Volunteers.  For  the  dis¬ 
bursement  -of  the  money  a  commissioner  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  each  County.  P.  Dorsey  Herbert  was 
the  Commissioner  for  Washington  County. 

The  First  Maryland  Regiment  had  gone  to 
the  front  from  the  camp  at  Williamsport,  and  was 
under  Banks  at  Front  Royal  in  the  battle  of  May, 
1862.  The  news  of  the  Federal  defeat  at  Front 
Royal  caused  the  wildest  excitement  in  Hagers¬ 
town.  It  was  reported  that  the  1st  Maryland  had 
been  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  and  that  its  command¬ 
er,  Col.  John  R.  Kenly,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Regiment  had  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoners, 
and  had  then  had  their  throats  cut  by  their  captors. 
Colonel  Kenly  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  Union 


people  of  Washington  County,  and  the  belief  that 
he  had  been  murdered  drove  them  almost  to  fren¬ 
zy.  They  were  in  such  a  state  of  mind  at  this 
time  that  they  were  prepared  to  believe  the  South¬ 
ern  people  capable  of  any  crime,  however  re¬ 
volting. 

Col.  Kenly  was  a  man  to  inspire  feelings  of  the 
warmest  admiration.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore 
in  1822,  and  practiced  law  in  that  city  from  1845 
to  1893  except  while  he  was  in  the  army.  He  led 
a  company  of  volunteers  into  the  Mexican  war, 
and  distinguished  himself  for  his  bravery.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  war,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  State  of  Maryland  by  a  vote  of  the 
General  Assembly.  In  1861,  he  promptly  joined 
the  Union  Army  and  during  the  great  struggle 
he  attained  the  rank  of  Major  General  of  Volun¬ 
teers,  having  served  for  a  time  as  provost  marshal 
of  Baltimore.  For  his  services  he,  for  a  second 
time,  was  honored  by  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  pre¬ 
sented  a  sword  to  him.  Down  to  1892  Gen.  Kenly 
was  still  living  a  retired  life  in  Baltimore,  and 
although  poor,  further  added  to  his  distinction  by 
refusing  a  pension  from  the  Government.  It  was 
for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  Battle  of  Front 
Royal  that  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  was 
conferred  upon  him.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  fight  and  released  upon  his  parole.  He  was 
wounded  on  his  head  by  a  sabre  cut.  He  was  re: 
ceived  in  Hagerstown  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
Federal  Army  had  been  chased  from  Front  Royal 
to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  the  soldiers  cross¬ 
ed  the  river  greatly  demoralized.  The  secession¬ 
ists  in  Hagerstown  precipitated  the  riots  that  fol- 
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lowed,  by  their  ill  concealed  exultation  at  the  result 
of  the  battle.  An  iniuriated  mob  was  quickly 
formed  and  directed  its  attention  first  to  the  office 
of  the  Hagerstown  Mail,  a  newspaper  which  had 
been  particularly  obnoxious  lo  the  Union  senti¬ 
ment.  The  Mail  offits?  was  then  in  the  building  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  tiqttarc.  From  the 
talk  of  the  ang'ry  ijiob,  which  was  composed  partly 
of  Virginia  refugees,  it  was  supposed  early  in  the 
day  that  an  attack  would  be  made  upon  the  office. 
Thomas  B.  Grim,  then  a  voting  printer  and  sub¬ 
sequently  for  many  years  employed  by  the  Mail, 
had  been  spending  the  nights  in  the  office  behind 
heavily  barricated  doors. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  of  May,  Dechart, 
the  proprietor  of  the  paper,  was  at  his  home.  Here 
he  was  informed  that  a  mob  Was  threatening 
to  destroy  his  office.  He  went  to.  pee  Mr.  Radciift, 
the  Mayor,  and  asked  him  to.  see  that  his  property 
was  protected  from  destruction.  The  Mayor  as¬ 
sured  him  that  he  Was  entitled  to  no  protection 
whatever.  It  was  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  town 
authorities  to  afford  this  protection  that  a  suit  for 
damages  was  instituted  by  Dechert  against  the 
Maj-or  and  Council  in  isos,  and  a  verdict  rendered 
against  the  town  for  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  The  same  mob  destroyed  during-  the  same 
night  the  hardware  store  of  Nathaniel  Sener, 
and  he  also  recovered  damages  against  the  town. 


*From  the  Herald  and  Torch  Light  April  15, 
1871. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week,  after  we  had  gone  to 
Press,  the  Jury  in  the  case  of  Nathaniel  Sener  vs. 
the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Hagerstown,  the  suit  being 
for  losses  sustained  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  in  the 
year  1862,  rendered  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Plain¬ 
tiff,  assessing  his  damages  at  $3,000. 

Whilst  the  citizens  of  this  town  deplore  the 
outrages  which  were  perpetrated  upon  Mr.  Sehner 
and  other  parties  in  a  time  of  war  and  violence,  they 
feel  that  they  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  fpr 
them,  and  therefore  there  is  a  very  decided  wish  that 
the  law  which  has  imposed  upon  them  this  responsi¬ 
bility  should  be  thoroughly  tested  in  the  highest 
Courts.  During  those  days  of  violence  and  blood¬ 
shed,  the  stores  of  our  Merchants  were  repeatedly 
broken  open  by  the  Confederate  invaders,  and  goods 
taken  amounting  from  One  Hundred  to  Three  Thou¬ 
sand  Dollars,  for  w-hich  not  one  cent  has  ever  been 
or  ever  will  be  paid,  so  that  the  parties  who  have 
sued  the  town  are  not  the  only  sufferers  from  the 
lawlessness  of  the  times.  In  speaking  of  the  law, 
the  Mail  says: 

“The  general  law  requires  suits  of  this  nature 
to  be  instituted  within  three  years,  but  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  January  1867,  passed  a  special  act,  author¬ 
izing  suits  of  this  character  to  be  brought  at  any 


These  judgments  and  the  sum  levied  upon  the  town 
by  Gen.  McCausland,  of  which  we  shall  write  later, 
were  paid  with  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  town 
bands,  which  were  ltot  finally  paid  off  until  about 
twenty  yearn  after  the  close  of  the  war.* 

Fallowing  the  Feteal  Army  which  retreated 
into  Washington  County  after  the  battle  of  Front 
Royal,  came  a  tremendous  nondescript  horde  of 
invade-'.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  the  County  were 
engaged  in  business  in  Virginia.  These  all  came 
back  stripped  of  their  possessions.  With  them 
came  hundreds  and  almost  thousands  of  Virginia 
refugee# — Union  people  who:  fled  from  their  homes 
now  that  the  protection  of  the  Northern  Army  was 
withdrawn.  In  the  wake  of  frl®  flying  Army  came 
also  not  less  than  two  thousand  fugitive  negroes. 
These  were  in  a  ij#8t  pitiable  condition  of  destitu¬ 
tion.  They  were  making  a  dash  for  freedom,  and 
brought  with  them  nothing  but  the  clothes  they 
wore.  Some  of  them  kept  on  to  C'hambersburg 
and  quartered  themsehes  upon  the  negroes  of  that 
town,  filling  their  dwellings  to  suffocation.  Oth¬ 
ers  went  still  further  north,  but  the  great  body 
of  them  encamped  near  Hagerstown,  and  existed 
upon  what  they  could  beg  or  what  charitable  citi¬ 
zens  sent  to  them.  But  their  condition  was  for¬ 
lorn,  and  grew  so  bad  that  many  of  them  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  to  their  masters  in  Virginia,  pre¬ 
ferring  slawry  to  the  hardsdhips  of  a  fugitive  life. 


time  within  five  years.  The  question  of  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  this  special  act  was  raised  and  discuss¬ 
ed.  The  counsel  for  the  town  contended  that  they 
had  the  right,  after  May,  1865,  to  plead  the  statute 
of  limitation,  that  it  had  become  a  vested  right  which 
the  Legislature  had  no  right  or  power  to  deprive  them 
of.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  reply,  contended 
that  the  plea  of  limitation  was  not  a  plea  to  the 
merits  of  the  case,  that  the  special  act  of  1867  de¬ 
prived  the  defendant  of  no  right,  but  it  only  enlarg¬ 
ed  the  time  when  these  suits  could  be  brought.  The 
Court  (Judge  Motter  and  Judge  Perry  being  on  the 
bench)  decided  the  act  of  1867  Constitutional  and 
remarked  that  the  Circuit  Courts  were  bound,  in 
questions  of  doubtful  Constitutionality  to  decide 
that  the  Legislature  had  acted  not  beyond  their 
authority  and  that  their  acts  were  in  accord  with 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  State.” 

Upon  this  point  the  case  should  not  only  go  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  if  decided  adversely  to 
the  town  by  that  tribunal,  it  should  be  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  final  ad¬ 
judication.  The  question  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  law  by  which  all  this  class  of 
cases  were  taken  out  of  the  statute  of  limitation,  is 
a  very  far-reaching  one  in  its  consequences,  and 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  tested  before  it  is  submitted 
to. 


OP  WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  MARYLAND. 
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The  miseries  of  these  “Contrabands,”  as  they  were 
called,  were  further  increased  by  disease,  which 
broke  out  in  their  camp.  Early  in  June  they 
were  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  smallpox 
amongst  them;  but  there  were  only  a  few  cases, 
and  they  of  a  mild  type. 

In  Hagerstown  all  was  bustle  and  life.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  soldiers,  wagons,  horsemen, 
strangers  and  camp  followers — a  motley  crew.  The 
soldiers  spent  their  money  freely,  and  the  volun¬ 
teers  had  their  bounties  to  spend.  Business  was 
active,  and  the  shops  carried  on  a  large  trade. 
But  excepting  though  the  sale  of  provisions  and 
feed  to  the  Army,  the  farmers  did  not  reap  any 
of  the  rich  harvest  of  greenbacks.  Many  of  them 
lost  largely  by  the  depreciations  of  horse  thieves. 
An  organized  band  of  these  miscreants  infested  the 
County  and  in  consequence  of  the  great  demand 
for  horses  by  the  Government,  easily  disposed  of 
their  plunder.  The  farmers  organized  “horse 
thief  detective  Associations”  which  continued  to 
exist  for  several  years  after  the  war  had  closed. 
The  wheat  crop  in  1862  was  excellent  but  the  price 
was  out  of  all  proportions  with  the  prevailing 
prices  of  other  commodites.  In  June  it  was  sell¬ 
ing  as  low  as  $1.10  per  bushel.  Harvest  was  very 
late.  The  first  wheat  was  cut  after  the  first  week 
in  July  and  in  consequence  of  the  tangled  condition 
of  the  grain  and  the  imperfect  appliances  for  har¬ 
vesting,  as  compared  with  the  binding  reapers  of 
the  present  day,  the  work  of  reaping  was  not  con¬ 
cluded  until  the  tvTenty-second  of  July.  At  that 
time  wheat  was  still  selling  at  $1.10  to  $1.20, 
whilst  gold  had  gone  up  to  117. 

By  the  fourth  of  June,  Gen.  Banks  had  re- 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  was  advancing  into  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Ten  days  later  he  sent  five  hundred  pris¬ 
oners  to  the  rear,  and  they  arrived  in  Hagers¬ 
town  on  the  14th,  under  guard  of  four  companies 
of  soldiers.  These  were  the  first  Confederates  who 
had  yet  been  in  Hagerstown.  Their  advent  Created 
great  interest,  and  the  whole  population  turned 
out  to  see  them.  Their  condition  was  forlorn. 
Their  gray  uniforms  were  in  rags,  and  they  were 
barefooted  and  foot  sore.  They  spent  the  night 
in  the  seminary  grounds,  and  went  to  Harrisburg 
the  next  day  on  a  special  train.  In  the  spring,  a 
portion  of  a  Maine  regiment  had  a  slight  taste  of 
Confederate  fare.  It  had  been  detached  to  guard 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  between  Harper's 
Perry  and  Weverton,  and  had  been  left  entirely 
without  provisions.  The  soldiers  had  to  subsist 


upon  such  provisions  as  they  could  beg,  borrow 
or  steal  from  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood. 
There  was  loud  complaint  among  the  people  about 
the  constant  thefts. 

On  the  19th  of  June  there  was  another  mob 
in  Hagerstown.  This  time  Rhodes’  restaurant  and 
George  Gruber’s  silversmith  shop  were  gutted. 
Those  who  lost  property  by  these  raids  received  no 
sort  of  sympathy  from  the  Union  people.  The 
comments  of  the  Herald  and  Torchlight  were  that 
“those  who  sympathize  with  this  hellish  rebellion, 
inaugurated  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government, 
law  and  order,  are  beginning  to  see  and  feel  its 
consequences.” 

Late  in  the  summer  there  was  striking  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Washington 
County  to  the  Government.  In  August  a  draft 
was  ordered.  This  spread  consternation  in  the 
ranks  of  the  disaffected  but  stimulated  the  loyal 
to  enlistment.  The  officers  of  the  29th  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Regiment  were  in  Washington  County  at  the 
time,  acting  as  Provost  Marshals.  They  adminis¬ 
tered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  all  “suspects,”  and 
those  who  refused  to  take  it  were  sent  to  prison. 
Among  those  who  suffered  the  penalty  at  this  time 
were  Judge  John  Thompson  Mason,  David  Prctz- 
man,  Samuel  Mock,  Solomon  Keller,  Joseph  Wil¬ 
liams,  Samuel  J.  Price  and  Joseph  Stonebraker. 
All  of  these  gentlemen  were  sent  to  Port  McHen¬ 
ry.  A  large  number  of  Southern  sympathizers 
now  lied  from  the  County  to  escape  the  impending 
draft.  These  were  known  at  the  time  as  “Ske- 
daddlers.”  Prompt  measures  were  adopted  to  put 
a  stop  to  “skedaddling.”  No  one,  subject  to  mil¬ 
itary  duty,  was  suffered  upon  any  pretense  {o  leave 
the  County  without  a  passport. 

On  the  fifth  of  August,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Hagerstown  which  passed  resolutions  approving 
the  draft,  upon  the  ground  that  in  this  way  many 
disloyalists  could  be  caught  and  compelled  to  serve 
their  country.  Over  this  meeting  Judge  Daniel 
Weisel  presided.  The  State  of  Maryland  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  recruits  to 
the  army,  and  Washington  County  had  to  bear  its 
proportion  of  that  number,  either  by  draft  or  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  The  enlistments  in  the 
County  had  already  been  very  numerous,  and  many 
had  enlisted  in  the  regiments  of  other  coimties 
and  States.  Notwithstanding  the  resolutions  of 
the  meeting  in  approval  of  the  draft,  there  was  no 
desire  upon  the  part  of  the  most  loyal  to  be  drafted 
and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  secure  volun- 
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tary  enlistments.  Active  recruiting  began.  Lieut. 
Ratcliff  took  possession  of  tlie  abandoned  office  of 
the  Hagerstown  Mail  and  there  opened  a  recruit¬ 
ing  office  and  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
populace,  the  stars  and  stripes  waved  proudly  over 
that  disloyal  apartment. 

But  the  recruiting  w!as  not  sufficiently  rapid 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  and  it  was 
determined  that  it  must  be  stimulated.  The  first 
inducement  held  out  to  volunteers  was  an  ofEer 
made  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Blood  the  Principal  of  the 
Hagerstown  Academy.  This  gentleman  offered  to 
teach  the  sons  of  volunteers  for  a  year  free  of 
charge.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  one 
offered  himself  “as  food  for  powder”  in  order  to 
get  his  son  educated.  Later  in  the  month,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Court  House  which  adopt¬ 
ed  resolutions  favoring  the  appropriation  by  the 
County  Commissioners  of  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  used  in  paying  bounties  to  volunteers.  The 
suggestion  was  adopted  by  the  County  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  the  appropriation  was  made.  Its  ef¬ 
fect  was  magical.  Enlistments  were  made  In 
great  numbers  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  part 
of  the  loyal  states  furnished  so  large  a  number  of 
volunteers  in  proportion  to  the  population  as 
Washington  County. 

Added  to  the  number  who  went  into  the 
Northern  Army,  we  must  not  forget  that  there 
were  many  in  the  Southern  Army  also.  At  the 
time  this  bounty  was  offered  there  wore  eighty 
enlistments  from  the  Indian  Springs  District, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  the 
voting  population.  In  Hagerstown  which  had  but 
six  hundred  voters  and  a  large  portion  of  them 
disaffected,  two  hundred  volunteered.  But  Clear- 
spring  was  the  banner  district.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  entire  voting  population  of  the  village 
of  Clearspring  volunteered— seventy-three  out  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty-four  voters.  Among  the 
Clearspring  enlistments  were  seven  from  a  single 
family;  a  father,  George  W.  Chase,  with  his  six 
sons.  Near  the  last  of  August  Captain  Edward 
M.  Mobley  of  the  Bradford  Guards,  took  his  com¬ 
pany  to  Baltimore,  where  they  were  mustered  into 
the  Seventh  Maryland,  Col.  E.  H.  Webster.  On 
the  way  to  Baltimore  the  soldiers  were  handsomely 
entertained  at  Frederick.  A  committee  of  citizens 
appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners,  composed 
of  William  Updegraff,  Joseph  P.  Mong,  Thomas  A. 
Boultt,  Henry  Gantz,  Benjamin  Harris,  F.  A. 
Heard,  D.  C.  Aughinbaugh  and  Charles  A.  Gel- 


wicks,  accompanied  the  Bradford  Guards  to  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  after  they  were  mustered  inLo  the 
seryieo  each  man  received  from  the  committee  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  sum  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  County.  The  money  after  be¬ 
ing  handed  over  was  nearly  all  returned  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  committee,  to  be  carried 
back  home  for  the  families  of  the  soldiers. 

The  war  was  now  getting  to  be  a  very  serious 
business  in  Washington  County.  Privations  and 
deaths,  widows  and  orphans  began  to  result.  Major 
Wm.  B.  Kennedy,  a  brave  officer  from  Williams¬ 
port  was  killed  at  Cedar  Mountain  in  1862.  Taxes 
too,  began  to  increase.  Federal  license  taxes  were 
imposed.  There  was  a  license  tax  upon  almost 
every  occupation,  ranging  from  $10  upon  profess¬ 
ional  men  and  ordinary  business  to  $100  unon 
banks  and  wholesale  dealers. 

September  was  a  month  of  terrors  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  Union  people  of  the  County. 
The  Southern  army  had  been  successful  every¬ 
where  and  when  a  squad  of  Virginia  Cavalry  dash¬ 
ed  into  Hagerstown  on  Thursday  September  11, 
1862,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Union  popula¬ 
tion  had  departed,  and  taken  refuge  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Lee  had 
crossed  into  Frederick  County,  these  people  were 
in  mortal  terror.  Hundreds  hung  continually 
around  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  station 
ready  to  start  upon  the  slightest  alarm.  Many  s'at 
for  hours  in  a  railroad  car  waitnsr  for  a  train  to 
start  for  the  North.  Many  went  finally,  carrying 
as  much  of  their  movable  property  with  them  as 
possible.  The  regiment  which  followed  the  ad¬ 
vance  guard  of  Confederates  into  Hagerstown 
was  commanded  by  a  former  citzen  of  Washington 
County,  L,  T.  Brien.  Then  came  Toombs’  bri¬ 
gade,  which  marched  through  the  town  and  en¬ 
camped  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad.  The 
next  day  at  11  o’clock  came  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  marching  at  the  head  of  Longstreet’s  Division. 
For  three  hours  these  troops  were  pouring  in. 
These  encamped  on  the  Southeastern  part  of  the 
town.  The  condition  of  the  Confederate  soldiers 
was  described  m  being  deplorable  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  They  were  “not  only  badly  clothed  and  un¬ 
clean.  but  in  a  half  starving  condition.  For  days, 
indeed,  since  the  fights  at  Centreville,  they  had 
subsisted  on  rations  of  bread  irregularly  issued, 
and  green  corn  and  fruits.  Hundreds  were  weak¬ 
ened  by  diarrhoea  and  worn  out  by  their  long 
marches,  but  they  fight  desperately  because  worn 
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out  by  hunger  and  want.*  This  was  their  condi¬ 
tion  when  they  started  on  their  hot  and  weary 
inarch  to  fight  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam. 

As  soon  as  these  men  got  into  the  town,  the 
stores  were  quickly  thronged,  and  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing  and  food  were  bought  and  paid  for  in  the  only 
money  they  had — Confederate  script.  But  there 
was  not  much  for  them  to  buy,  as  nearly  all  the 
merchants  had  fled,  and  carried  their  merchandise 
with  them.  The  Confederate  Quartermaster  Gen¬ 
eral  impressed  all  the  produce,  clothing,  hats, 
shoes,  &c.,  that  could  be  found,  and  made  pay- 

*The  Herald  and  Torch  Light. 


ment  partly  in  greenbacks.  Longstreets’  men  were 
sent  back  to  South  Mountain  and  Sunday  night 
at  12  o’clock,  Toombs  with  his  brigade  started 
down  the  Sharpsburg  pike,  and  took  position  on 
the  hill  overlooking  Burnside’s  bridge.  Monday, 
Gen.  Reynolds  at  the  head  of  a  Federal  force  oc¬ 
cupied  the  town.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
Governor  Bradford  of  Maryland  with  his  stall  and 
a  number  of  volunteer  surgeons  visited  the  battle 
field.  Upon  his  return  to  Annapolis  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  thanking  the  Majyland  troops  under 
McClellan,  and  that  General  himself  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Maryland. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


HE  month  of  September,  1862,  was  the  most 
eventful  in  the  history  of  Washington 
County.  Two  battles  were  fought  in  the 
County  during  that  month,  and  one  of 
them  the  most  hotly  contested  and  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  of  all  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War.  In¬ 
deed,  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  may  rank  with  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  world.  It  was  one  of  those 
battles  which  decided  the  fate  of  a  nation  and 
changed  the  course  of  history.  Had  General  Lee 
gained  a  decisive  victory  on  the  field  of  Antietam, 
in  three  days  more  he  would  have  been  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  have  dictated  terms  of  peace  which 
would  have  given  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  a  place  among  the  independent  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  armies  which  confronted  each  other  at 
Antietam  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1862, 
formed  a  striking  contrast.  Lee’s  army  was  com¬ 
posed  of  about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  weary 
and  exhausted  from  long  marches,  with  feet  torn 
and  bleeding  from  marching  barefooted  in  a  rough 
and  rocky  country,  clad  in  rags,  famished  and 
weakened  by  disease  brought  on  by  subsistence  upon 
green  fruit  and  ears  of  green  corn  eaten  raw.  But 
they  were  flushed  with  victory,  and  between  them 
and  their  commander  there  existed  that  confidence 
which  multiplies  the  effectiveness  of  an  army. 
Victualed,  equipped,  clad,  and  fresh  as  the  Feder¬ 
al  Army  which  opposed  them,  these  men  in  the 
hands  of  Lee,  Jackson,  Hill  and  Longstreet  would 
have  been  invincible.  The  army  of  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan  contained  eighty-seven  thousand  men, 
fresh,  well  fed  and  admirably  equipped  with  every 
appliance  of  war  which  the  unlimited  resources  of 


the  Government  could  command.  But  its  mate¬ 
rial  was  heterogenous.  Many  were  new  recruits 
who  had  never  yet  been  in  an  engagement;  those 
who  were  veterans  had  been  serving  under  incom¬ 
petent  and  discredited  commanders,  and  were  dis¬ 
pirited.  Gen.  McClellan  had  taken  command  but 
a  short  time  before.  He  did  not  know  the  men, 
and  could  have  no  confidence  in  them,  and  it  is 
likely  that  this  want  of  confidence  saved  Lee’s 
army  from  annihilation,  for  McClellan  deemed  it 
necessary  to  keep  a  large  force  in  reserve,  and  so 
at  the  close  of  the  engagement  there  were  about 
twenty-seven  thousand  men  who  had  not  fired  a 
shot. 

If  McClellan  had  felt  safe  in  bringing  this 
reserve  into  action,  Lee  could  not  have  escaped, 
for  his  army  was  worn  out  and  decimated  and  his 
ammunition  exhausted.  McClellan  doubtless  un¬ 
der-estimated  the  fighting  qualities  of  his  army, 
and  missed  the  opportunity  of  his  life  by  permit¬ 
ting,  Lee  to  escape.  But  who  shall  judge  him  I 
He  knew  that  a  repulse  would  be  almost  as  disas¬ 
trous  to  Lee  as  a  defeat.  He  knew  that  his  army 
alone  stood  between  the  Confederates  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  that  the  consequences  of  a  defeat  of  his 
undisciplined  forces  would  be  too  momentous  to 
I®  lightly  risked.  The  whole  month  of  September 
was  a  time  of  intense  excitement  and  alarm  for  the 
people  of  Hagerstown.  The  fortunes  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  were  at  the  flood.  The  prevailing 
impression  in  the  South  was  that  Maryland  was 
a  friendly  state  to  them  and  was  ready  to  fall  into 
the  arms  of  the  Confederacy  whenever  the  duress 
of  the  Northern  Army  was  removed.  This  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  sympathy  for  the  South  was  entirely 
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correct,  so  far  as  Southern  and  Eastern  Maryland 
was  concerned,  hut  that  it  was  not  shared  by  the 
people  of  'Western  Maryland  the  Confederacy 
learned  to  its  entire  disgust  in  the  campaign  of 
1802.  But  the  loyal  people  of  Hagerstown  had 
no  confidence  whatever  in  the  moderation  of  the 
Southern  troops,  although  they  were  afterwards 
brought  to  acknowledge  it.  The  excitement  and 
trepidation  did  not  subside  until  Lee  had  retired 
across  the  Potomac  two  days  after  the  hatt-le  of 
Antietam. 

Lee  having  entirely  defeated  the  Federal 
forces  under  Pope  and  driven  them  back  on  the 
Potomac,  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1862,  cross¬ 
ed  the  Potomac  into  Frederick  County,  at  Wrhite’s 
Ford,  The  troops,  and  especially  the  Maryland 
regiments,  notwithstanding  their  hunger  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  set  foot  Upon  Maryland  soil  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  singing  and  shouting,  while  the  bands 
played  "Maryland,  My  Maryland/’  The  army 
went  into  camp  near  Frederick  City.  On  the  10th, 
Wednesday,  Sfeffltsssall  Jackson,  McLaws  and  Wal¬ 
ker.  with  their  respective  commands  were  detached 
to  invest  Harper’s  Ferry  and  capture  the  garrison, 
which  had  been  permitted  to  remain  there  as  an 
easy  prey.  Walker  crossed  the  Potomac  at  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  and  took  position  on  Loudoun 
Heights.  Jackson  and  McLaws  marched  through 
Washington  OwPt.v.  the  former  crossing  the  Poto¬ 
mac  at  Williamsport  and  approaching  Harper’s 
Furry  through  MaftiMburg  from  the  West  and  the 
latter  occupying  Maryland  Heights.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  men  were  ptft  to  each  piece  of  artillery  and  a 
battery  was  drawn  up  the  rugged  mountain,  and 
planted,  overlooking  the  town  but  too  high  up  for 
efficient  work. 

With  Ms  army  thus  weakened  by  division,  Lee 
marched  up  the  Boonshoro  turnpike  to  Hagers¬ 
town,  with  McClellan  and  his  ninety  thousand 
fresh  and  well  fed  troops  closely  following.  In 
Frederick,  General  McClellan  got  possession  of 
the  celebrated  lost  order,  directed  to  General  D. 
H.  Hill,  which  give-  him  complete  information  of 
Lees’  plan  of  campaign,  and  advised  him  of  the 
division  of  the  Southern  Army  in  front  of  him. 
D.  II.  Hill  had  been  left  with 'five  thousand  men, 
as  a  rear  guard  to  impede  McClellan’s  progress  as 
much  as  he  could  with  so  small  a  force.  He  sta¬ 
tioned  himself  in  Turner’s  Gap,  where  the  National 
turnpike  crosses  South  Mountain  his  right  resting 
upon  Orampton’s  Gap  some  miles  below,  just 
above  the  village  of  Burkettsville.  It  was  design¬ 


ed  to  defend  this  pass  also,  as  long  as  possible,  to 
prevent  the  relief  of  Harper’s  Ferry.  It  was  in 
this  portion  of  the  battlefied  of  South  Mountain 
that  General,  afterwards  President,  Rutherford  B. 
Hays  was  wounded. 

Here  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  was  fought 
on  the  14th  of  September.  Crampton’s  Gap  was 
carried  by  the  Federal  forces  under  General  Frank¬ 
lin,  after  an  engagement  of  three  hours.  On  the 
Turner’s  Gap  part  of  the  field,  the  action  began 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th.  Burnside’s  di¬ 
vision  encountered  the  first  Confederates  at  the 
bridge  over  Catoetin  creek,  a  short  distance  west 
of  Middletown.  General  Hill  occupied  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  at  the  Mountain  House  on  the 
turnpike  and  also  had  a  detachment  to  protect  an 
ordinary  wagon  road,  crossing  through  Fox’s  Gap 
a  short  distance  so  util  of  Turner’s  Gap.  In  the 
meantime  Lee,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops 
had  reached  Hagerstown.  On  the  night  of  the 
13th  learning  of  the  approaching  attack  by  Mc¬ 
Clellan's  great  army  upon  Hill’s  division,  Lee  or¬ 
dered  Longstreet.  to  return  to  South  Mountain  and 
support  Hill.  Longstreet  detached  Toombs  to  re¬ 
main  in  Hagerstown  to  guard  the  baggage  and 
supplies  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
began  the  march  over  the  hot  and  dusty  pike,  thir¬ 
teen  miles  to  Turners  Gap,  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th.  He  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  the 
battle  at  three  in  the  afternoon  and  found  Hill 
with  his  little  band  still  gallantly  struggling  with 
the  great  army  before  him,  but  in  a  demoralized 
condition.  A  courier  was  dispatched  to  General 
Lee  informing  him  of  the  situation.  The  com¬ 
bined  forces  of  Longstreet  and  Hill  continued  to 
hold  the  Gap  until  nightfall,  when  they  received 
an  older  from  Lee  to  retire  to  Stsirpsburg.  They 
ommM  the  Antietam  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  and  formed  in  front  of  Sharpsburg  on  both 
sides  of  the  Boonshoro  pike. 

The  battle  of  South  Mountain  was  two  inde¬ 
pendent  actions,  some  si*  miles  apart,  the  South¬ 
ern,  in  Cramptons  Gap,  now  called  Gap] and  ;  the 
Northern  was  In  Turner’s  and  in  Fox’s.  Cramp- 
ton’s  Gap  is  six  miles  north  of  the  Potomac,  and 
looks  from  the  east  like  a  low  shelf,  or  niche,  in  the 
middle  of  the  high  sweep  of  the  South  Mountain. 

On  Sunday,  September  14,  1862,  General 
Franklin,  with  the  Sixth  Federal  Corps,  carried 
Crampton’s  Gap  in  the  afternoon,  marching  from 
.lell'erson,  Frederick  County.  This  division  in  the 
battle  was  commanded  by  General  Slocum,  Smith’s 
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division  in  reserve.  The  Confederates  were  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Howell  Cobb.  Slocum  lost 
112  killed  and  400  wounded;  and  took  400  pris¬ 
oners.  The  Confederates  lost  rather  more.* 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  15,  the  Con¬ 
federates  began  assembling  and  taking  position  on 
the  field  of  Antietam.  D.  H.  Hill  and  Longstreet 
were  the  first  on  the  ground,  having,  as  already 
said,  retired  into  their  positions  from  South  Moun¬ 
tain,  coming  to  the  fiaidjiy  the  Boonsboro'  pike. 
Lee,  with  the  main  body  of  troops,  came  down  the 
Sharpsburg  pike  from  Hagerstown,  Jackson,  after 
an  all  night's  march  from  Harper’s  Perry,  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  and  reported  at 
Lee’s  headquarters  in  the  morning  of  the  16th. 
Anderson,  McLaws  and  A.  P.  Hill  arrived  the  next 
day  while  the  battle  was  in  progress. 

The  Confederate  right  rested  at  Burnside’s 
Bridge  which  was  defended  by  Toombs,  and  ex¬ 


tended  over  the  rugged  hills  to  Sharpsburg,  across 
the  present  site  of  the  National  Cemetery,  and  on 
by  the  Dunkard  Church,  through  the  thick  -woods 
which  then  extended  up  to  it  from  behind,  and 
on  nearly  to  the  river,  which  makes  a  bold  sweep 
to  the  east  below  Mercersville.  The  left  of  the 
line  was  in  command  of  Jackson  and  right  under 
Longstreet,  with  Hood,  of  Longstreet’s  Division  to 
strengthen  the  line  at  the  Dunkard  Church.  Gen. 
Lee  established  his  headquarters  on  the  Shepherds- 
town  road  a  short  distance  from  the  present  site  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad  station  and  near 
Jacob  Marker’s  House.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
fifteenth,  the  Federal  troops  began  to  appear  over 
the  crest  of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  Antietam 
creek  from  the  east.  Of  this  arrival,  Gen.  Long¬ 
street  in  his  description  of  the  battle,  in  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Magazine,  says  “the  number  increased  and 
larger  and  larger  grew  the  field  of  blue  until  it 


*In  1885  Mr.  George  Alfred  Townsend,  a  prom¬ 
inent  army  correspondent,  bought  the  ground  in 
Crampton’s  Gap  and  for  a  mile  south  of  it,  and  be¬ 
gan  the  erection  of  a  retreat,  or  summer  residence, 
which  he  named  Gapland,  on  account  of  several 
Gaps  in  sight  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  land. 
No  other  house  stood  on  the  mountain  within  twelve 
miles  distance,  or  south  of  the  old  Mountain  Hotel 
in  Turner’s  Gap.  The  elevation  of  Gapland  is  one 
thousand  feet  and  it  is  the  easiest  ascent  of  any 
gap  in  the  mountain.  A  mile  below  it,  to  the  west, 
is  Gapland  railroad  station,  which  receives  much  of 
the  hauling  from  the  Catoctin  or  Middletown  Val¬ 
ley;  a  mile  east  is  the  village  of  Burkittsville.  it 
had  long  been  predicted  that  some  important  erec¬ 
tion  would  be  made  on  this  Gap,  which  commands 
bold  mountain  views  on  both  sides,  from  McClell¬ 
an’s  Look  Out,  on  Red  Hill,  to  Braddoclt’s  Heights, 
since  a  resort  on  C#atoctin  Mountain,  and  the  South 
Mountain  also  mounts  up  near  Crampton’s  Gap  to  Mt. 
Gath,  or  White  Rock,  1800  feet.  Mr.  Townsend  in 
the  Autumn  of  1884,  having  gone  there  to  add  a 
scene  to  his  novel,  “Katy  of  Catoctin,”  bought  the 
site,  and  he  built  there  in  the  following  year  and 
later,  not  less  than  six  residences,  in  cluster,  mainly 
stone  houses.  In  1896  he  built  the  War  Correspond¬ 
ent’s  Memorial  at  the  forks  of  the  cross  roads  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  one  of  the  largest  monuments 
upon  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War,  50  feet  high 
and  40  feet  broad.  It  consists  of  an  Arabian,  or 
horse  shoe  arch  of  Hummelstown  purple  stone,  16 
feet  high  and  span,  of  which  the  Keystone  weighs 
two  tons:  Above  this  are  three  Roman  arches  of 
limestone  from  Cedar  Creek  battlefield,  Virginia, 
each  nine  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide.  They  were 
said  at  the  dedication  to  typify  Description,  Depic¬ 
tion  and  Photography,  the  great  arch  below  the 
horse’s  shoe,  which  carried  the  newsman.  Abreast 
of  the  arches  in  the  tower,  is  a  recessed  statue 


of  Pan,  with  a  mouth  organ,  and  half  drawing,  or 
sheathing  a  Roman  sword.  Near  the  arch,  in 
spandrils,  are  terra  cotta  heads  of  electricity  ’  and 
.poetry.  'Two  horse  heads  are  above  the  upper 
arches. 

This  is  the  first  monument  which  was  erected 
of  the  local,  rude  mountain  stone.  It  is  battle- 
mented  and  machiolated  and  over  the  turret,  or 
smaller  tower,  has  a  gold  vane  of  a  pen  bending  a 
sword."  The  sign  “War  Correspondents,”  in  carved 
Vermillion  brick  spans  the  structure.  Under  the 
two  heads,  upon  shields,  are  the  words  “Speed,”  and 
“Heed.”  In  the  rear  the  structure  is  all  .  of  ruae 
stone,  and  has  two  tablets  giving  the  names  of  all 
the  press  correspondents  and  the  pictorial  men  of 
the  illustrated  papers.  North  and  South,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-two  in  number.  At  the  ends  of  this  great 
screen,  are  texts  from  the  battle  writers  of  former 
history,  and  the  story  of  the  work. 

It  is  the  only  war  correspondents’  memorial  tu 
the  world.  The  cost  was  about  $5,500.  Newspaper 
proprietors  bankers,  public  men  and  writers  among 
them  Henry  M.  Stanley,  contributed.  The’  design 
was  furnished  by  John  M.  Smithmeyer  and  the  build¬ 
er  was  Daniel  Webster  'Martin  of  Yarrowsburg, 
Washington  County.  Governor  Lloyd  Lowndes  ded¬ 
icated  the  monument,  October  16,  1896,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  sent  buglers  to  assist.  This  struc¬ 
ture  is  efficiently  supported  by  the  fine  stone  houses 
of  the  ex-correspondent,  who  also  reported  the  Austro- 
Prussian  war  of  1SC6.  Mr.  Townsend’s  father  was  a 
native  of  Worcester,  or  Somerset  County,  Maryland, 
among  the  scenes  of  his  son’s  novel  the  “Entailed 
Hat,”  and  a  vault  in  the  rear  of  Gapland  has  an 
inscription  to  his  parents. 

Various  markers  of  the  action  of  1862.  sur¬ 
round  the  Correspondents’  Memorial,  that  to  the 
New  Jersey  brigade,  a  cenotaph,  having  cost  $1,000. 
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Willed  to  stretch  as  far  as  the  could  see;  and 
from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  doivn  to  the  edges 
of  the  stream  gathered  the  great  army  of  McClellan, 
ninety  thousand  strong.  It  was  an  aw-inspirng 
spectacle  as  this  grand  force  settled  clown  in  sight 
of  the  Confederates,  then  shattered  by  battles  and 
scattered  by  long  and  tiresome  marches.” 

The  headquarters  of  (ten.  McClellan  was  in 
the  farm  house  of  Sir.  Philip  Pry,  on  the  top  of 
the  ridge  on  the  east  side  of  the  Antietam,  on  the 
Keedysville  road.  On  Elk  Ridge,  a  spur  of  the 
mountain  last  of  the  Antietam,  a  signal  station 
was  placed,  which  commanded  every  portion  of  flti 
Iteld.  In  the  Federal  disposition  of  troops,  Burn¬ 
side  vas  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  of  battle, 
confronting  Toombs  at  Burnside’s  Bridge;  Hooker, 
Hu  inner  and  Mansfield  were  on  the  right  ,  con¬ 
fronting  Jackson  from  the  “Sunken  road”  or 
“Moody  lane”  on  past  the  Dunker  Church.  Dou¬ 
bleday  opposed  the  Confederate  cavalry  near  [h| 
river,  and  repulsed  Stewart  when  he  attempted  a 
flank  movement  around  the  Federal  right.  Fitz 
John  Porter,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  was 
held  in  reserve  on  the  Keedysville  road,  near  the 
headquarters  of  McClellan,  at  a  place  called  Por- 

Thus  the  battle  was  in  array,  the  opposing 
lines  five  miles  long.  The  crop  of  wheat  which 
had  covered  the  fields  How  overrun  by  men  intent 
upon  the  work  of  destruction,  had  been  harvested. 
Some  little  had  been  threshed,  hut  most  df  it  was 
still  in  the  ricks  at  the  barns.  Nearly  all  this 
was  burned  by  bursting  shells,  or  so  filled  with 
unexploded  shells  that  it  was  afterwards  only 
handled  at  the  risk  of  life.  Many  of  the  field® 
were  spilling  with  a  waving  crop  of  corn.  After 
forty-five  years,  tlti?  physical  features  of  the  held 
of  battle  have  been  greatly  changed  by  the  clew¬ 
ing  away  of  woods.  There  was  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber  along  the  Hagerstown  road  Up  to  and  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Dunker  Church.  The  body  of  tim¬ 
ber  on  the  same  pike  near  the  old  toll' gate,  and 
to  the  east  of  it  where  Mansfield  was  placed,  was 
much  larger.  But  otherwise,  the  field  today  is 
much  as  it  was  during  the  storm  of  shot  and  Midi 
in  September,  18(52.  The  division  of  the  fields 
and  the  location  of  fences,  loads  and  bridges  is 
aJmo.-t  unchanged.  The  hundreds  of  bullet  holes 
in  the  fences  along  the  pike  showed  that  the  same 
rails  and  posts  were  in  many  places  doing  service 
30  years  after  the  war. 

Several  of  the  most  gfflispi«*us  buildings  in 


Sharpsburg  including  the  old  Lutheran  and  Epis¬ 
copal  Churches  were  greatly  damaged  by  cannon 
halls.  All  these  marks  have  disappeared.  The 
little  Dunkard  Church,  which  was  so  shattered  that 
people  could  ride  on  horseback  through  the 
breaches  in  its  walls,  has  been  repaired  and  painted 
so  that  all  marks  of  the  injuries  it  received  have 
been  obliterated.  A  few  oaks  surround  it,  and 
these  are  scarred  with  the  marks  of  bullets  and 
for  thirty  years  people  searched  for  minnie  balls 
under  them,  and  seldom  were  disappointed  of 
finding  what  they  sought. 

The  contending  armies  facing  each  other  on 
the  field  of  Antietam  were  strangely  different  in 
equipment.  The  Confederates  had  the  choice 
and  the  advantage  of  position,  although  had 
tjrcv  been  routed  there  would  have  been  nothing 
to  save  them  from  being  driven  into  the  Potomac, 
which  enclosed  them  from  extreme  right  to  ex¬ 
treme  left.  Behind  them,  it  was  reinforced  by 
the  canal.  There  was  no  ford,  and  the  banks  were 
rough  and  precipitous.  The  only  avenue  of  escape 
was  Blackford’s  ford,  a  mile  below  Shepherds- 
town  on  their  right,  and  for  a  brief  time  during 
the  battle  they  were  forced  so  far  back  by  Burn¬ 
side  with  his  14,000  men  that  this  avenue  was 
Mused,  and  it  was  only  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
A.  P.  Hill  with  his  men  from  Harper’s  Ferry  that 
Burnside  was  pressed  back,  and  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Lee  and  his  army  averted. 

Just  before  nightfall  of  the  16th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  Hood's  division,  away  on  the  left,  was  at¬ 
tacked.  But  the  Federal?  were  driven  back,  and 
the  two  armies  vein  to  sleep,  knowing  what  was 
coming  in  the  morning,  and  that  many  a  brave 
fellow  had  seen  the  sun  set  for  the  last  time.. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  give  a  complete 
and  detailed  story  of  this  great  battle.  That  has 
already  lieen  done  by  many  aide  pens.  All  1  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  give  a  meagre  and  imperfect  out¬ 
line.  The  Confederates,  having  the  choice  of  po¬ 
sition  placed  themselves  a  little  behind  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  field,  which  somewhat  overtopped  the 
Federal  position,  and  afforded  them  some  sort  of 
protection.  The  position  of  the  Federals  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  was  along  the  high  ridge  to  the 
east  of  fir  Antietam  affording  an  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  for  artillery  practice.  This  position,  together 
with  the  superiority  of  guns  and  ammunition,  gave 
the  Federal  side  a  great  advantage  in  the  ensuing 
artillery  duel. 


Lee's  Headquarters 


Gen.  McClellan’s  Headquarters  at  the  Battle  of  Antietam 
Residence  of  D.  G.  Kefauver. 
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The  early  morning  of  tlie  17th  of  September 
was  saluted  by  a  roar  of  cannon  over  the  fields 
around  S.  MumnuTs  house.  Hooker,  Sumner  and 
Mansfield  had  concentrated  and  opened  the  battle 
by  an  attack  upon  Jackson’s  men  in  the  cornfield. 
In  a  short  time  the  rattle  of  musketry  was  added 
to  the  din  of  the  artillery,  and  the  battle  became 
fearful.  The  Confederate  bayonets  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  rising  above  the  tall  and  luxuriant  corn, 
and  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  the  corn  stalks 
had  been  leveled  by  the  balls  as  completely  as  if 
they  had  been  cut  down  with  knives.  The  Con¬ 
federate  line  was  overpowered,  and  retired  across 
the  Hagerstown  pike  to  the  woods  around  the 
Dunker  Church,  and  the  carnage  was  terrific. 
Just  in  front  of  the  little  church,  to  the  east  of 
the  road,  General  Stark  was  killed  and  General 
Lawton  -wounded.  Then,  on  the  other  side,  Mans¬ 
field  was  killed  and  Hooker  wounded.  Hood 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Jackson  and  stayed  the 
Federal  onset,  but  the  lost  ground  at  this  point 
was  not  regained  at  the  end  of  the  day ;  but  all  day 
long  “the  lines  swayed  back  and  forth  as  a  cord 
exposed  to  the  rushing  currents.”* 

On  the  Federal  left,  Burnside,  with  14,000 
men  was  endeavoring  to  cross  the  bridge  which 
has  since  borne  his  name.  Opposed  to  him  was 
Toombs  with  his  brigade,  posted  on  the  bluff  over¬ 
looking  and  commanding  the  bridge.  At  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  passage  was  effected 
and  Toombs’  twelve  hundred  Confederates,  after¬ 
wards  supported  by  D.  R.  Jones  with  as  many 
more,  were  being  driven  back  and  the  Confederate 
right  turned,  thus  givng  Burnside  command  of 
the  ford  of  the  Potomac,  Lee’s  only  possible  avenue 
for  escape.  And  thus  did.  Toombs  by  causing  this 
long  delay  save  the  Southern  Army  for  at  the 
Very  critical  moment,  up  rode  A.  P.  Hill  with  his 
men  from  Harper's  Ferry,  stayed  Burnside’s  ad¬ 
vance  and  drove  him  back  to  the  Antietam.  If 
Burnside  had  crossed  the  creek  at  an  earlier  hour 
or  if  A.  P,  Hill  had  arrived  at  a  later  hour,  it 
is  likely  that  Lee  would  have  surrendered  at  An- 
teitam  instead  of  Appomattox  and  that  McClellan 
would  have  occupied  Grant’s  place  in  history. 

One  of  the  Confederate  movements  of  the  day 
was  an  attempt  to  turn  the  Federal  right.  Jack- 
son  sent  Stuart  with  about  5,000  men  to  turn  the 
right  flank  and  attack  the  Federal  line  in  thp  rear, 
expecting  to  drive  it  into  the  Potomac.  Walker 


was  to  attack  the  front  as  soon  as  Stuart’s  guns 
should  be  heard  in  the  rear;  but  he  waited  for 
hours,  and  the  wished  for  sound  never  came.  To 
Jackson’s  great  surprise,  Stuart  found  the  Federal 
right,  resting  on  the  Potomac  which  he  thought 
was  several  miles  to  the  southewest,  being  unaware 
of  the  great  bend  in  the  river  at  that  point.* 

The  most  terrific  slaughter  was  around  the 
Dunker  Church.  This  was  the  Confederate  cen¬ 
tre  which  was  during  the  whole  morning  the  princi¬ 
pal  point  of  attack.  A  short  distance  south  of 
the,  little  church,  a  lane  enters  the  pike  at  a  right 
angle.  It  is  worn  down  much  below  the  surface 
of  the  surrounding  fields.  In  this  road  was  a  por¬ 
tion  of  D.  H.  Hill’s  division,  and  here  they  were 
attacked  by  French  and  Richardson  and  were 
mowed  down  in  swathes.  They  retreated,  but  left 
the  road  piled  with  dead.  In  the  cornfield  ad¬ 
joining,  French,  of  the  attacking  party,  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded.  The  road  is  known  as  “Bloody 
Lane.”  When  night  closed  in  upon  this  dread¬ 
ful  scene,  it  came  welcome  to  the  two  opposing 
commanders.  Neither  side  knew  exactly  how  it 
fared  with  the  other.  The  men  threw  themselves 
upon  the  ground  and  slept  without  waiting  for  sup¬ 
per,  although  they  had  fasted  since  daybreak. 
When  the  sun  set,  and  the  sullen  roar  of  artillery 
ceased,  3,300  men  lay  dead  upon  the  field  and  near¬ 
ly  17,000  more,  grievously  wounded.  No  human 
being  who  has  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  can 
picture  in  his  mind  the  horror  of  that  field.  Four¬ 
teen  dead  bodies  were  counted  lying, in  a  heap  in 
the  cornfield  adjoining  Bloody  Lane;  the  whole 
field  was  dotted  with  the  dead,  single  and  in  heaps, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  groans  and  the 
lamentations  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  calling 
for  help  and  begging  piteously  for  water.  YVung 
boys  in  the  delirium  of  pain  were  talking  of  homes 
and  mothers.  Dead  and  wounded  horses  added 
no  inconsiderable  element  of  horror. 

The  sultry  air  was  laden  with  the  smoke  of 
gunpowder  and  of  the  smouldering  ruins  of  burnt 
houses  and  barns  and  straw  piles.  The  fields  were 
ploughed  by  cannon  balls  and  strewed  thick  with 
-all  manner  of  debris.  Fences  were  demolished, 
and  rails  in  splinters ;  the  green  corn  blades  were 
in  shreds,,  and  trampled  into  the  dust.  The  trees 
of  the  woods  looked  as  if  they  had  been  threshed 
by  a  giant’s  flail.  One  was  garnished  with  the 
dead  body  of  a  Confederate  sharp  shooter  lodged 


*Gen  Lohgstreet  in  Century  Magazine’ June  1886. 


*Gen.  Walker. 
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in  its  fork.  Canteens,  arms,  cartridge  boxes,  knap¬ 
sacks  were  everywhere.  The  little  Dunker  Church 
was  a  ruin.  Many  of  the  conspicuous  buildings 
in  Sliarpsburg  had  suffered,  and  shells  had  fallen 
in  the  public  square. 

The  next  day  the  hideousnesss  of  the  sight 
was  greatly  increased.  The  dead  bodies  were  fes¬ 
tering  in  the  hot  September  sun,  and  the  faces 
turned  up  to  the  sky  were  black  and  swollen. 
And  when  the  soldiers  were  buried,  many  of  them 
simply  by  having  a  little  earth  thrown  over  them, 
their  projecting  feet,  faces,  arms  or  here  and  there 
a  head,  formed  a  spectacle  too  horrible  for  any 
tongue  or  pen  to  describe.  The  stench  became 
intolerable,  and  the  air  was  almost  darkened  by 
vast  numbers  of  vultures  attracted  to  the  place. 

In  the  rear  of  the  lines  during  the  battle  the 
work  of  mercy  was  going  on,  to  repair  as  far  as 
possible  the  devil's  work  in  the  front.  The  Feder¬ 
al  Hospital  was  established  at  Hoffman’s  barn  in 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  field,  and  here  the 
ambulances  were  unloading  their  freight  of  mang¬ 
led  humanity  all  day  long.  People  from  Hagers¬ 
town,  from  the  College  of  St.  James,  from  the 
surrounding  country,  were  there  with  food  and 
lint  and  bandages.  Many  local  physicians  were 
there  too  and  did  good  work  in  rescuing  limbs  from 
the  saws  of  the  army  surgeons,  whose  sole  treat¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  amputation. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Antietam,  one  of 
the  bloodies  and  fiercest  of  the  war.  Neither  side 
knew  which  was  the  victor ;  both  sides  were  willing 
to  stop  fighting,  and  when  the  tired  soldiers  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground  in  exhausted  slumber, 
there  was  no  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  other  side. 
All  night  long  the  infirmary  corps  were  making 
the  rounds  of  the  field  and  gathering  a  rich  har¬ 
vest  of  wounded.  AH  day  long  on  the  18th  the 
two  armies  faced  each  other.  There  was  a  tacit 
armistice,  and  men  were  busy  burying  the  dead — 
such  burial  as  it  was — and  the  burying  parties  of 
the  two  armies  worked  side  by  side.  At  nightfall 
of  the  18th  the  campfires  of  the  Confederates 
gleamed  all  along  the  line  as  if  the  soldiers  were 
intent  upon  cooking  their  suppers.  But  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  the  troops  began  to  move 
down  the  road  from  Sharpsburg  to  Shepherdstown. 
All  night  long  there  was  a  stream  of  infantry,  cav¬ 
alry,  supply  wagons,  ambulances  and  artillery, 
moling  across  the  river  and  into  the  little  town 
of  Shepherdstown  on  the  Virginia  bank.  At  day¬ 
light  the  great  Confederate  commander  turned 


his  horse’s  head  to  the  south  and  muttered 
“Thank  God,”  as  he  saw  the  last  battery  and  the 
last  ambulance  of  wounded  of  the  tom  and  tatter¬ 
ed  and  weary  remnant  of  his  army  enter  the  water 
of  the  Potomac.  He  had  sat  upon  his  horse  all 
night  long  watching  the  passage,  a  worn  and  ex¬ 
hausted  man. 

But  he  did  not,  even  after  the  carnage  and 
exhaustion  of  his  army  had  been  revealed  to  him, 
willingly  abandon  the  field  to  his  foes.  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson  of  the  British 
Army,  in  his  life  of  Jackson,  after  telling  how  the 
ranks  of  the  Confederacy  sank  exhausted  to  slum¬ 
ber  after  the  terrible  work  of  that  dreadful  day, 
says :  “From  one  indomitable  heart  the  hope  of 
vitory  had  not  yet  vanished.  In  the  deep  silence 
of  the  night,  more  oppressive  than  the  stunning 
roar  of  battle,  Lee,  still  mounted,  stood  on  the 
highroad  to  the  Potomac,  and  as  general  after 
general  rode  in  wearily  from  the  front,  he  asked 
quietly  of  each,  Glow  is  it  on  your  part  of  the 
line?’  Each  told  the  same  tale;  their  men  were 
worn  out;  the  enemy’s  numbers  were  overwhelm¬ 
ing;  there -was  nothing  left  but  to  retreat  across 
the  Potomac  before  daylight.  Even  Jackson  had 
no  other  counsel  to  offer.  His  report  was  not 
the  less  impressive  for  his  quiet  and  respectful 
tone.  He  had  had  to  contend,  he  said,  against  the 
heaviest  odds  he  had  ever  met.  Many  of  his  di¬ 
visional  and  brigade  commanders  were  dead  or 
wounded  and  his  loss  had  been  severe.  Hood,  who 
came  next,  was  quite  unmanned.  He  exclaimed 
that  he  had  no  men  left.  ‘Great  God,’  cried  Lee, 
with  an  excitement  he  had  not  yet  displayed, 
‘where  is  the  splendid  division  you  had  this  morn¬ 
ing?’  ‘They  arc  lying  on  the  field  where  you  sent 
them,’  was  the  reply,  ‘for  few  have  straggled.  My 
divison  has  been  almost  wiped  out.’  After  all  had 
given  their  opinion,  there  was  an  appalling  silence, 
which  seemed  io  last  several  minutes,  and  then 
General  Lee,  arising  erect  in  his  stirrups  said, 
‘Gentlemen  we  will  not  cross  the  Potomac  to-night. 
You  will  ff)  to  your  respective  commands; 
strengthen  your  lines;  send  two  officers  from  each 
brigade  towards  the  ford  to  collect  your  stragglers, 
and  get  them  up.  Many  may  come  in.  I  have 
had  the  proper  steps  taken  to  collect  all  the  men 
who  are  in  the  rear.  If  McClellan  wants  to  fight 
in  the  morning,  I  will  give  him  battle.  Go!’” 

The  next  morning,  with  the  full  extent  of  the 
disaster  before  him,  Lee  did  not  change  his  mind 
until  he  had  been  convinced  by  an  investigation 
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that  the  risk  of  another  battle  would  he  too  great. 
The  carnage  had  been  so  great  within  narrow  lim¬ 
its  that  it  is  said  that  a  Federal  patrol  passing 
into  the  cornfield  believed  that  they  had  come  upon 
a  Confederate  brigade  asleep.  But  it  was  the 
sleep  of  death.  The  next  morning  Lee  was  still 
anxious  to  attack,  believing  that  the  Federal  right 
flank  which  was  resting  on  the  northern  sweep  of 
the  Potomac  and  canal  could  be  turned.  “During 
the  morning/'  writes  General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  “a 
courier  from  headquarters  came  to  my  battalion  of 
artillery  with  a  message  that  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  wished  to  see  me.  I  followed  the  courier 
and  on  meeting  General  Bee  he  said,  “Col.  Lee,  I 
wish  you  to  go  with  this  courier  to  General  Jack- 
son  and  say  that  I  sent  you  to  report  to  him.’ 
I  replied,  ‘General  shall  I  take  my  batteries  with 
me?’  ‘No,  just  say  that  I  told  you  to  report  to 
him  and  he  will  tell  you  what  he  wants.’  I  soon 
reached  General  Jackson.  He  was  dismounted 
with  but  few  persons  round  him.  He  said  to  me, 
‘Col.  Lee,  I  wish  you  to  take  a  ride  with  me/  and 
I  rode  to  the  left  of  our  lines  with  but  one  cour- 
rier,  I  think.  We  soon  reached  a  considerable  hill 
and  dismounted.  General  Jackson  said,  ‘Let  us 
go  up  this  hill,  and  be  careful  not  to  expose  your¬ 
self,  for  the  Federal  sharpshooters  are  not  far  off.” 
The  hill  bore  evidence  of  fierce  fight  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  Gen.  Jackson  said:  ‘Colonel,  I  wish  you 
to  take  your  glasses  and  carefully  examine  the 
Federal  line  of  battle.’  I  did  so,  and  saw  a  re¬ 
markably  strong  line  of  battle,  with  more  troops 
than  I  knew  General  Lee  had.”- 

Col.  S.  D.  Lee  had  lost  all  his  guns  but  12. 
Gen.  Jackson  asked  him  if  he  could  crush  the 
Federal  right  with  forty  guns.  Col.  Lee  asked 
permission  to  try.  Jackson  pressed  his  question 
as  to  whether  it  could  be  done  with  fifty  guns, 
and  finally  wrung  from  him  the  opinion  that  it 
could  not.  Jackson  -then  ordered  Colonel  Lee  to 
go  to  the  commander-in-chief  and  tell  him  what 
had  occurred.  This  he  did.  “I  saw  a  shade  come 
over  General  Lee’s  face,”  says  Colonel  Lee,  “as  he 
said,  ‘Colonel,  go  and  join  your  command.’  ” 

It  was  many  years  afterward  that  General 
Stephen  D.  Lee  learned  the  meaning  of  these 
strange  interviews.  “It  appears,”  he  said,  “Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  had  ordered  Gen.  Jackson  on  the  evening 
of  the  17tb  to  turn  the  enemy’s  right  and  Jack- 

*Henderson’s  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

*Col.  H.  Kyd  Douglas,  a  distinguished  member 


son  said  it  could  not  be  done.  It  appears  also 
from  Stuart’s  report  and  from  the  incident  I  re¬ 
late,  that  General  Lee  reiterated  the  order  on  the 
18th  and  told  Jackson  to  take  fifty  guns  and  crush 
the  Federal  right.  Jackson  having  reported  against 
such  an  attempt  on  the  17th,  no  doubt  said  that 
if  an  artillerist,  in  whom  General  Lee  had  confi¬ 
dence,  would  say  that  the  Federal  right  could  be 
crushed  with  fifty  guns,  he  would  make  the  at¬ 
tempt.”  The  Confederates  remained  in  line  of 
battle  but  during  the  day  information  came  in 
which  made  retreat  imperative.* 

Of  the  57,000  men  whom  Lee  had  led  into 
Maryland  at  White’s  Ferry,  25,600  went  back 
across  the  Potomac  that  night.  The  number  kill¬ 
ed  had  been  surprisingly  small,  1,253  at  Antietam, 
311  at  South  Mountain.  But  8,724  were  report¬ 
ed  as  wounded  in  the  two  battles,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  these  were  missing,  many  so  reported  were 
doubtless  killed  or  dead  from  exhaustion.  At  An¬ 
tietam  the  Union  Army  lost  in  killed  2,108, 
wounded  9,549,  missing  753.* 

When  morning  came,  and  the  Federal  Army- 
saw  that  the  foe  had  escaped  them,  fifteen  hundred 
men  crossed  the  river  in  pursuit.  A.  P.  Hill  turn¬ 
ed  on  these,  and  swept  them  bodily  into  the  river, 
many  of  them  over  the  high  cliff  upon  which  the 
southern  end  of  the  abutment  of  the  railroad  bridge 
now  rests. 

Lee  had  driven  back  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  that  of  Virginia  to  the  point  from  which 
they  had  started  in  the  spring  and  summer.  He 
knew  how  demoralized  these  armies  had  become 
from  repeated  defeats,  and  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  scare  which  Pope’s  disasters  had  occasioned  at 
Washington.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  known  to  be  very 
nervous  for  the  safety  of  the  capital.  Lee  felt 
that  if  he  could  but  still  further  increase  this  fear 
of  losing  Washington,  he  might  so  retain  the  Fed¬ 
eral  armies  in  its  neighborhood  as  to  free  the 
northern  districts  of  Virginia  from  all  hostile  oc¬ 
cupation  dliring  the  autumn.  His  object  was  to 
keep  McClellan’s  forces  far  away  from  Richmond 
until  winter  had  so  destroyed  the  roads  as  to  ren¬ 
der  all  field  operations  near  that  city  practically 
impossible. 

Although  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  equip¬ 
ment  and  military  stores  had  been  taken  by  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from  Pope,  it  was 

of  Gen.  Jackson’s  staff  wrote  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Maryland  campaign  for  the  Century  Maga¬ 
zine  in  June  1886. 
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still  a  very  baclly-supplied  army  and-  sadly  in  want 
of  transport.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  Lee 
thought  his  best  plan  to  accomplish  the  end  he 
had  in  view  was  to  invade  Maryland,  where  the 
Southern  cause  had  thousands  of  sympathizers, 
and  by  that  operation  keep  the,  war  at  a  distance 
from  Richmond.  Lee  had,  however,  it  seems  to 
me,  underestimated  tht  revivifying  influence  which 
McClellan  exerted  over  the  Federal  armies  when 
again  placed  in  actual  command  of  them;  nor  did 
Maryland  afford  him  the  assistance  he  had  expect¬ 
ed.  He  also  miscalculated  the  time  required  for 
the  capture  of  Harper’s  Ferry — a  misealfcul&tion 
which  placed  him  in  a  position  of  real  danger.  An 
enterprising  commander,  not  impressed  as  Mc¬ 
Clellan  always  was  with  the  notion  that  his  enemy 
was  vastly  stronger  than  he  actually  was,  would 
then  have  pushed  Lee  very  hard,  indeed.  McClel¬ 
lan,  with  Lee's  plan  of  campaign  in  his  pocket  and 
the  large  force  at  his  disposal,  was  in  the  position 
where  a  really  great  general  would  have  destroyed 
an  adversary  who  had  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
distributed  his  troops  as  Lee’s  were  on  the  13th, 
11th,  15th  and  16th  of  September,  1862. 

The  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam 
proved  to  Lee  that  his  army  was  not  strong  enough 
to  carry  out  an  aggressive  campaign  against  the 
now  united  armies  of  the  North.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  McClellan  had  restored  confidence  to  the 
Northern  army  and,  thanks  to  the  captured  dis¬ 
patch,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  act,  it  was  ob¬ 
viously  Lee's  policy  to  avoid  fighting  as  much  as 
possible  and  recross  into  ATrginia.  Antietam, 
though  a  battle  unwittingly  fought  by  him,  was, 
however,  unavoidable.  It  is  necessary  to  estimate 
a  genefal’s  purposes  in  judging  what  he  has  gain¬ 
ed  or  lost  by  a  battle.  That  the  actual  result  on 
the  battle-field  was  a  Confederate  victory  seems  to 
be  little  disputed.  Lee  had  gained  what  he  had 
hoped  to  secure:  by  that  battle,  which  was  to  make 
good  his  repassage  of  the  Potomac.  The  Confed¬ 
erate  army  had  won  a  bat  tile,  but  had  achieved  no 
victory,  whilst  the  Confederacy  had  failed  in  its 
intention  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  coun¬ 
try.  Colonel  Kyd  Douglas  states  the  case  very 
fairly  when  he  says:  “The  prestige  of  the  day  was 
with  Lee;  but  when,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  he 
refira&sed  into  Virginia,  he  left  the  prestige  of  the 
result  with  McClellan.” 

Let‘%  management  of  the  battle  against  vastly 
superior  fo, fees  was  wonderfully  successful.  His 
retreat  afterwards  was  as  wise  and  necessary  as 


it  was  admirably  conducted.  It  is  only  for  school¬ 
boys  that  retreat  under  such  circumstances  can 
be  said  to  take  anything  from  the  prestige  of  men 
like  Lee.  He  was  soon  to  show,  against  generals 
who,  as  McClellan  put  it,  “acted  before  they  were 
ready,"  how  brilliantly  he  could  deal  with  the  op¬ 
portunities  victory  gave  him,  as  well  as  with  cir¬ 
cumstances  which,  as  in  this  instance,  made  it 
necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  retreat. — Gen. 
Sir  Gdrnet  Wolseley  in  the  North  American  Re- 

Shortly  after  the  battle,  the  Hon.  A.  AV. 
Bradford,  Governor  of  Maryland,  with  his  staff 
and  eighteen  surgeons,  visited  the  battlefield  and 
the  hospitals,  the  surgeons  volunteering  to  remain 
to  help  with  the  wounded.  Upon  his  return  to 
Annapolis,  the  Governor  issued  an  address  thank¬ 
ing  the  Marylanders  under  McClellan  for  then- 
patriotism  and  also  expressing  in  behalf  of  the 
State  acknowledgments  to  Gen.  McClellan  and 
Governor  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  October  1,  President  Lincoln  arrived  at 
Sharpsburg  to  visit  General  McClellan,  who  was 
still  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  was  accompanied  by  John  W.  Garrett,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  superintendent  of  the  census,  Marshal  La- 
moti  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  others.  They 
came  on  the  railroad  to  Frederick,  rode  the  twenty 
miles  from  that  city  to  Sharpsburg  in  an  army 
ambulance,  and  remained  several  days  with  Gen¬ 
eral  McClellan,  visiting  the  battle  fields  of  An¬ 
tietam  and  South  Mountain  and  many  of  the  hos¬ 
pitals.  While  they  were  at  Antietam  an  incident 
occurred  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  generous 
nature  and  humanity  of  President  Lincoln,  which 
is  thus  related  by  the  war  correspondent  of  a 
Northern  paper  who  was  present. 

"The  President’s  party  passed  a  house  in 
which  was  a  large  number  of  Confederate  wound¬ 
ed.  By  request  of  the  President  the  party  alight¬ 
ed  and  entered  the  building.  Mr.  Lincoln  after 
looking,  remarked  to  the  wounded  Confederates 
that  if  they  had  no  objection  he  would  be  pleased 
to  take  them  by  the  hand.  He  said  the  solemn 
obligations  which  we  owe  to  our  country  and 
posterity  compel  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  and 
If  fallowed  that  many  were  our  enemies,  through 
uncontrollable  circumstances,  and  he  bore  them  no 
malice  and  could  take  them  by  the  hand  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  good  feeling.  After  a  short  silence  the 
Confederates  came  forward  and  each  silently  but 
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fervently  shook  the  hand  of  the  President.  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Gen.  McClellan  then  walked  forward 
by  the  side  of  those  who  were  wounded  too  severely 
to  be  able  to  arise  and  bade  them  be  of  good 
cheer,  assuring  them  that  every  possible  care 
should  be  bestowed  upon  them  to  ameliorate  their 
condition.  It  was  a  moving  scene,  and  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  in  the  building,  either  among  the 
Nationals  or  Confederates.  Both  the  President 
and  Gen.  McClellan  were  kind  in  their  remarks 
and  treatment  of  the  rebel  sufferers  during  this 
remarkable  interview.” 

After  the  battles,  all  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  County,  including  Hagerstown,  was  filled 
with  wounded.  There  were  large  hospitals  here 
and  there,  and  many  private  houses  contained 
wounded  men.  Immediately  after  the  battle, 
churches  and  public  buildings  in  the  vicinity  were 
all  occupied.  The  day  after  South  Mountain 
there  were  four  large  hospitals  in  Boonsboro' 
containing,  as  all  did,  Federal  and  Confederate 
wounded  lying  side  by  side.  In  December,  all  the 
Confederates  had  been  removed  and  there  were  still 
twelve  thousand  wounded  in  the  County.  The 
women  of  the  County  were  unremitting  in  their 
care  and  attention  in  supplying  food  suited  to 
the  condition  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  which 
the  Government  could  not  furnish.  No  one  was 
more  conspicuous  in  ministering  to  the  physical 
and  spirtual  wants  of  the  wounded  than  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Kerfoot,  the  President  of  the  College 
of  St.  James,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Edwards,  Rector 
of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Hagerstown. 
For  the  time,  the  latter  held  a  commission  as 
army  chaplain.  The  largest  and  most  important 
of  the  hospitals'  was  that  at  Smoketown,  in  the 
woods  near  the  Hagerstown  and  Sharpsburg  turn¬ 
pike  and  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Antietam 
battle-field.  It  was  in  charge  of  Surgeon  Vander- 
kieft  of  the  regular  army.  This  hospital  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  village  of  tents.  It  was  found  that,  even 
in  the  winter,  the  patients  in  tents  fared  better 
and  recovered  more  rapidly  than  those  in  house 
hospitals. 

The  roar  of  the  guns  from  South  Mountain 
battle  caused  great  excitement  in  Hagerstown  and 
many  of  the  people  went  out  to  see  the  battle. 
The  town  at  the  time  was  in  possession  of  the 
Confederates.  Gen.  Toombs  was  encamped  at 
John  Heyser’s  place  on  the  Williamsport  pike  at 
the  edge  of  town.  During  the  Southern  occupa¬ 
tion  this  time,  as  at  other  times,  many  of  the 


Union  people  tied  to  Pennsylvania  leaving  their 
property  to  the  care  of  their  secessionist  friends. 
On  the  day  of  the  Antietam  battle,  the  roar  of 
artillery  was  heard  very  loud  in  Hagerstown. 
Supplies  were  carried  for  the  wounded  by  many 
charitable  people.  Among  those  who  went  carry¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  wine  and  biscuits  were  Matthew 
S.  Barber  and  J.  Dixon  Roman.  At  Lappans 
Cross  Roads,  they  found  a  number  of  Confederate 
soldiers,  faint  and  broken  down,  by  the  roadside. 
To  these  they  ministered.  At  that  point  the  roar 
of  the  battle  seemed  so  close  that  they  moved 
east  on  the  Boonsboro  road.  At  St.  Mark’s 
Church  they  encountered  a  federal  picket  who 
was  induced  by  the  gift  of  a  bottle  of  wine  to  let 
them  pass,  and  they  reached  Boonsboro  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  bringing  in  of  numbers  of  wounded 
from  the  field  of  battle,  filling  all  the  halls  and 
churches.  There  they  distributed  their  supplies 
and  witnessed  the  ghastly  work  of  the  surgeons 
with  their  knives  and  saws. 

An  incident  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  which 
is  worthy  of  mention  was  told  by  the  Hon.  Elihu 
Root,  secretary  of  war,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Maryland  monument  at  Antietam  on  May  30, 
1900.  There  were  present  on  that  occasion  Wil¬ 
liam  McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  six  of  his  Cabinet  officers;  General  James 
Longstreet,  General  Joseph  Wheeler,  Geo.  B.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  Jr.,  Admiral  Melville,  Gen.  Jno.  R.  Brooke, 
Senators  Daniel,  of  Virginia  and  Lodge  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  John  Walter  Smith,  Governor  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Henry  Kyd  Douglas,  of  Stonewall  Jackson's 
staff,  and  other  distinguished  citizens.  In  his 
speech  accepting  the  monument  presented  by  the 
Governor  of  Maryland,  the  Secretary  of  War  said : 

“Over  yonder,  near  the  bridge,  was  the  Twen¬ 
ty-third  Ohio  regiment.  Miles  away  at  the  rear 
was  the  commissary  sergeant,  a  lad  of  IS  years.. 
He  realized  that  his  regiment  would  be  fainting 
and  weary  for  want  of  food,  so  without  orders, 
compelled  by  no  soldierly  duty,  he  -  loaded  his 
wagons  and  called  for  volunteer  drivers.  From 
the  rear  to  the  front  they  drove,  braving  death 
every  instant  and  brought  the  reinforcement  of 
food  which  enabled  the  regiment  to  go  on  fighting. 
Col.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  afterward  President  of 
.  the  United  States,  commanded  the  regiment  and 
on  the  field  recommended  that  Commissary  Ser¬ 
geant  for  ~a  commission.  The  commission  came 
on  account  of  his  gallantry  in  action — -to  William 
McKinley,  now  President  of  the  United  States.” 
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Another  incident  has  a  personal  interest. 
Some  days  after  the  battle,  as  Mrs.  Howard  Ken¬ 
nedy-  stood  in  front  of  her  residence  at  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  Prospect  streets,  in  Hagers¬ 
town,  watching  soldiers  and  others  passing  by  to 
take  the  train  for  the  North,  she  observed  a  young 
Federal  officer,  a  mere  boy,  almost  staggering 
along,  with  his  neck  bandaged  and  evidently  ex¬ 
tremely  weak.  Mrs.  Kennedy’s  kind  heart  was 
touched,  and  she  sent  one  of  her  sons  to  bring 
the  young  man  into  the  house.  She  kept  him 
there  for  weeks,  and  nursed  him  carefully  until 
he  was  strong  enough  to  travel,  and  then  he  re¬ 
sumed  Ms  journey  to  the  North.  The  young  man 
proved  to  be  Capt.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  son 
of  the  poet,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  now  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  gone  into  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  had  been  desperately  wounded  at  one 
of  the  early  battles  along  the  Potomac,  was  pro¬ 
moted  for  bravery,  and  at  Antietam  was  shot 
through  the  neck.  Hearing  of  the  young  captain’s 
wound,  his  distinguished  father  started  out  on  a 
search  for  him,  hardly  hoping  to  recover  more 
than  his  dead  body.  He  went  by  rail  to  Balti¬ 
more,  searched  the  hospitals  there,  then  made  his 
way  to  Frederick,  making  inquires  as  he  went. 
From  Frederick  he  went  in  a  wagon  through 
Middletown  to  Antietam  battlefield,  stopping  at 
each  hospital  and  going  from  cot  to  cot  hoping 
in  each  one  to  find  his  missing  son.  Finally,  at 
Keedysville,  he  got  tidings.  The  wounded  cap¬ 
tain,  he  was  told,  was  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Line. 
He  went  there  overjoyed,  only  to  learn  that  the 
son  had  just  left  in  an  ambulance  for  Hagers¬ 
town.  Assuming  then  that  he  had  gone  there 
to  take  the  cars  for  Philadelphia,  where  there  was 
a  friend  who  had  nursed  him  when  wounded  be¬ 
fore,  instead  of  following  up  his  son  to  Hagers¬ 
town,  Dr.  Holmes  returned  to  Philadelphia 
through  Baltimore  to  meet  disappointment  again. 
Nothing  had  been  heard  from  him.  Then  he  went 
to  Harrisburg,  and  after  long  waiting  and  tele¬ 
graphing  learned  that  his  son  was  safe  at  Mrs. 
Kennedy’s.  Shortly  thereafter  they  met  in  Harris¬ 
burg. 

For  nearly  a  month  after  the  battle  of  An¬ 
tietam  the  army  of  the  Potomac  remained  inactive. 
It  was  not  until  the  2Gth  of  October  that  Mc¬ 
Clellan  began  his  second  advance  from  the  Poto¬ 
mac  into  Virginia.  In  the  jneantimo,  while  Ha¬ 
gerstown  was  occupied  with  Federal  troops  and 


people  in  the  southern  and  southeastern  portions 
of  the  County  were  engaged  in  caring  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  who  had  been  left  from  Lae 
battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  the  loyal 
people  of  Washington  County  and  of  Southern 
Pennsylvania  were  thrown  into  a  panic  by  Maj. 
Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart’s  cavalry  raid. 

On  October  8,  Gen.  Lee  issued  from  Ms  head¬ 
quarters  in  camp  near  Winchester  an  order  to  this 
officer  to  form  a  detachment  of  from  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  to  fifteen  hundred  ivell  mounted  men,  and 
make  an  expedition  into  Maryland  and  Southern 
Pennsylvania  to  destroy  railroad  bridges,  inter¬ 
rupt  transportation  and  inflict  all  possible  dam¬ 
age  upon  the  enemy.  In  pursuance  of  his  orders, 
Gen.  Stuart  started  the  next  day,  October  9,  1862, 
with  1,800  men  and  four  pieces  of  horse  artillery, 
under  command  of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  and  Cols. 
W.  H.  F.  Lee  and  Jones.  He  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  McCoy’s  Ferry  above  Williamsport.  The  party 
reached  the  Western  turnpike  a  short  distance 
north  from  the  Ferry  about  an  hour  after  six 
regiments  of  Ohio  troops  had  passed  along,  en- 
route  through  Cumberland  to  West  Virginia.  The 
Confederates  here  captured  a  Federal  signal  party 
and  several  prisoners  whom  they  had  taken.  From 
these  the  Confederates  gathered  much  serviceable 
information  as  to  the  position  of  their  enemies. 
Gen.  Stuart  was  anxious  to  reach  Hagerstown  to 
get  the  large  government  stores  which  he  had 
been  informed  were  in  that  town.  But  the  Fed¬ 
eral  forces  in  the  town  and  within  easy  reach  of 
it,  were  too  strong  to  make  such  an  attempt  pru¬ 
dent,  and  so  the  Confederates  crossed  the  National 
road,  and  went  forward  to  Mercersburg.  From 
there  they  went  to  Chambersburg  reaching  there 
after  dark  in  the  rain.  The  town  was  summoned 
to  surrender  but  all  the  officials  had  fled  and  there 
was  no  one  with  whom  to  treat.  So  Chambersburg 
was  occupied  and  Gen.  Hampton  made  Military 
Governor.  In  Chambersburg  the  railroad  and 
Government  property  including  a  large  store  of 
small  arms  were  destroyed.  Many  horses  were 
taken, the  quartermaster  giving  a  regular  certifi¬ 
cate  of  seizure  for  each  one  so  that  the  despoiled 
owner  would  have  evidence  of  his  loss  to  present 
to  the  United  States  Government.  Washington 
County  suffered  but  little  beyond  fright,  from 
this  raid  as  the  Confederates  were  in  the  County 
only  a  few  hours,  returning  to  Virginia  through 
Frederick  County. 

While  this  expedition  was  in  progress,  the 
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Confederates  destroyed  the  track  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  railroad  from  Harper’s  Ferry  almost  to 
North  Mountain,  a  distance  of  35  miles.  On  the 
morning  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  Mary¬ 
land  brigade  under  command  of  Gen.  John  B. 
Kenly,  left  Baltimore  for  Hagerstown,  which  it 
reached  on  October  30.  It  marched  at  once  to¬ 
ward  Williamsport,  to  reinforce  the 'Pennsylvania 
militia  who  were  stationed  near  that  town.  After 
a  skirmish  with  Confederate  cavalry  which  re¬ 
treated  across  the  river,  Gen.  Kenly  occupied'  Wil¬ 
liamsport  the  next  day.  The  Confederate  cavairy 
had  crossed  the  river  at  Williamsport  on  Sep 
tember  19,  and  had  advanced  almost  half  way  to 
Hagerstown  where  there  were  large  Government 
stores.  The  Pennsylvanians,  who  alone  interposed 
between  these  stores  and  the  Confederates  were 
raw  militia  and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
Marylanders  under  Kenly  the  stores  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  destroyed  either  by  the  Confed¬ 
erates  or  by  the  Federals  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 

One  of  the  storm  centres  in  Washington 
County  during  the  war  was  the  College  of  St. 
James.  This  institution  had  been  founded  a  doz¬ 
en  years  before  the  war  broke  out  at  Fountain 
Bock,  the  old  Manor  House  of  Conococheague 
Manor.  It  was  the  Diocesan  School  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  Maryland.  It  was  at  once  success¬ 
ful.  But  at  that  time  Hagerstown  was  inacces¬ 
sible,  except  for  one  railroad,  and  that  from  tne 
North;  while  almost  the  entire  patronage  of  the 
college  was  from  Baltimore  and  the  South.  It 
had  therefore  been  determined  to  remove  the 
school  to  Baltimore  County.  A  considerable  sum 
of  money  had  been  gathered,  and  the  erection  of  a 
fine  building  had  begun.  The  war  ended  this 
plan  and  ended  the  school  as  a  college. 

While  nearly  all  the  students  were  from  the 
South,  the  President,  the  Bev.  John  B.  Kerfoot, 
and  nearly  all  the  teachers,  were  from  the  North. 
But  Dr.  Kerfoot,  while  uncompromising  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  Union,  was  a  man  of  generous  dispo¬ 
sition  and  infinite  tact,  and  he  so  managed  the 
young  Southerners  as  to  retain  their  love  and  re¬ 
spect  and  to  keep  them  from  dangerous  indiscre¬ 
tions,  to  which  all  were  prone  in  those  exciting 
times.  It  was  remarked  that  most  of  the  South¬ 
ern  boys  were  at  first  opposed  to  secession,  but  that 
did  not  in  any  way  diminish  their  loyalty  to  their 
several  States  after  secession  had  taken  place. 
Dr.  Kerfoot  declared  that  the  most  extreme  se¬ 


cessionists  among  the  students  were  those  from 
Maryland,  and  he  marveled  at  this  because  he 
knew  that  the  parents  of  nearly  all  of  them  were 
loyal  to  the  Union. 

The  matron  at  the  College  at  the  time  was 
Mrs.  Porter,  mother  of  the  distinguished  Federal 
officer,  Fitz-John  Porter,  then  a  major  in  the 
regular  army.  Mrs.  Porter’s  grandson,  Lucian 
Porter  Waddell  was  a  member  of  the  corps  of 
instructors  in  the  college.  Gen.  Porter  was  m  the 
neighborhood  when  the  first  troops  arrived  at  the 
college  and  he  was  frequently  there  to  visit  his 
mother.  His  presence  was  a  great  advantage  and 
protection  to  the  place.  Two  months  after  the 
nineteenth  of  April  riot  in  Baltimore,  namely  on 
June  15,  4,000  Pennsylvania  volunteers  under 
Clin.  Williams  arrived  at  the  College  and  encamp¬ 
ed  in  the  field  below  the  spring.  Gen.  Porter  had 
promised  that  the  encampment  should  not  be  so 
close  and  later,  he  came  and  had  the  camp  re¬ 
moved.  While  it  was  there,  the  grounds  had  been 
overrun  with  soldiers  who  were  rough  fellows  from 
mines  and  furnaces,  but  they  respected  the  rights 
of  property,  and  were  guilty  of  no  single  act  of 
lawlessness  except  that  they  compelled  the  college 
authorities  to  display  a  flag,  which  they  were  en¬ 
tirely  willing  to  do.  While  the  soldiers  were  at 
the  college  it  was  a  time  of  great  anxiety  to  Dr. 
Kerfoot,  fearing  that  the  Southern  boys  would 
get  in  trouble  by  indiscreet  talk.  But  nothing 
untoward  occurred. 

When  the  college  closed  in  June,  1861,  there 
were  about  175  students.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session,  October  1861  only  sixteen  returned. 
Later,  the  number  increased  to  between  forty  and 
fifty.  Most  of  those  who  failed  to  return  had 
entered  the  Southern  Army,  and  many  of  that 
number  had  fought  their  last  battle  long  before 
the  war  closed. 

An  incident  that  occurred  in  the  College 
Chapel  during  this  session  serves  to  illustrate  a 
matter  which  gave  trouble  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Maryland  all  through  the  war.  The  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese,  the  Bt.  Bev.  Wm.  B.  Whittingham, 
was  a  Northern  man.  He  believed  that  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  South  was  rebellion,  and  that  re¬ 
bellion  was  a  moral  as  well  as  a  political  crime. 
The  great  body  of  his  clergy  were  opposed  to  this 
view  and  were  secessionists.  With  them,  there¬ 
fore,  he  was  constantly  at  odds.  He  appointed 
days  of  fasting  which  many  of  his  flock  refused  to 
observe.  He  sent  out  prayers  which  some  of  his 
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clergy  denounced  as  political  prayers,  and  refused 
to  use.  The  use  of  the  prayer  for  “the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  all  others  in  authority,’’ 
was  general  although  many  members  of  the  var¬ 
ious  congregations  would  solemnly  arise  from  their 
knees  while  it  was  being  said.  One  Sunday,  be¬ 
fore  the  Antietam  battle  when  Hagerstown  was 
occupied  by  the  Confederate  Army,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  officers  and  men  attended  the  services 
at  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church.  While  the 
church  was  full  of  gray  uniform-,  the  Rector, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Edwards,  a  Northerner  and  a 
strong  Union  man  prayed  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  earnestly  as  aforetime.  Some 
thought  he  would  omit  the  prayer  that  Sunday, 
but  these  did  not  know  the  man.  A  majority  of 
the  congregation  of  this  church  were  secessionists, 
and  the  politics  of  the  Rector  led  to  serious  differ¬ 
ences  between  them,  which  finally  culminated 
when  the  church  bell  was  rung  upon  the  coining 
of  the  news  of  Lee’s  surrender.  The  people  jump¬ 
ed  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  rung  by  the  order 
of  the  Rector,  but  it  was  afterwards  shown  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Early  in  1862,  Bishop  Whittinsham  had  or¬ 
dered  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  a  Federal  vic¬ 
tory  to  oe  said  in  the  churches.  When  Dr.  Ker- 
foot  read  this  prayer  in  the  College  Chapel,  eigh 
teen  of  the  young  men  rose  and  left  the  chapel 
in  a  body.  Dr.  Kerfoot  met  the  crisis  with  con- 
sumate  act,  making  a  brief  address  to  the  boys  that 
day  at  dinner,  which  produced  a  letter  from  them 
disclaiming  any  disrespect  to  him  or  the  college 
authorites.  Thereupon  Dr.  Kerfoot  wrote  to 
Bishop  Whittingham,  urging  that  no  more  prayers 
should  be  required  which  the  congregations  could 
not  or  would  not  use. 

On  July  9,  1862  the  last  public  commencement 
at  the  College  was  held.  All  through  the  summer 
there  were  alarms  and  on  Sunday,  September  14, 
the  sounds  of  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  reach¬ 
ed  the  College.  The  next  day  Confederate  Artil¬ 
lerymen  formed  across  the  Boonsboro  road  a  mile 
southeast  of  the  College;  and  about  2,500  or  3,000 
passed  through  the  College  grounds  from  the  bat¬ 
tlefield.  Mrs.  Kerfoot  and  others  stood  all  day 
on  the  front  steps  of  the  College,  supplying  cold 
water,  food  and  bandages  to  the  wounded  soldiers 
who  passed  by.  This  fact  illustrates  the  spirit 
of  humanity  in  these  Northern  people.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  Dr.  Kerfoot 
and  one  of  his  assistants,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Falk,  in 


company  with  the  Rev.  Henry  Edwards,  Rector 
of  St.  John’s  Parish,  Hagerstown,  went  to  South 
Mountain,  carrying  quantities  of  biscuits,  spirits, 
bandages  and  tobacco.  As  they  went,  there  was 
sound  of  firing,  and  they  encountered  Confederate 
pickets  a  mile  from  Keedysville.  At  Boonsboro’ 
they  found  four  hospitals  full  of  Confederate 
wounded.  Among  the  occupants  of  these  hospit¬ 
als  the  clergymen  distributed  their  supplies,  ar¬ 
ranged  a  committee  of  supplies  of  both  political 
parties,  and  then  went  to  the  crest  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  the  scene  of  Sunday’s  battle,  There  their 
eyes  were  greeted  with  fearful  sights.  The  Con¬ 
federate  dead  were  lying  unburied.  A  cabin  was 
crowded  with  fearfully  wounded  men  and  outside 
and  around  were  forty  more,  with  scores  of  dead 
bodies.  Among  the  dead  bodies  they  discovered 
that  of  Col.  j.  B.  Strange  of  Virginia  and  it 
was  pointed  out  to  a  Confederate  chaplain,  who 
was  searching  for  it. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  September  17, 
1862,  came  the  sounds  of  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
A  party  went  to  the  roof  of  the  College,  watching 
the  smoke  of  the  battle  and  heard  more  than  a 
hundred  peals  of  artillery  a  minute.  Dr.  Kerfoot 
and  Dr.  Falk  went  in  the  afternoon  with  more 
supplies  for  the  wounded  which  they  distributed 
to  the  inmates  of  the  hospitals  three  miles  north 
of  Sharpsburg  near  the  Smoketown  road,  and  then 
continued  up  almost  to  the  batteries  and  amidst 
the  deafening  roar  of  cannon,  and  watched  the 
havoc  of  actual  war.  Again  the  next  day  these 
two  good  men  carried  provisions  to  the  wounded, 
and  this  time  saw  the  death  and  desolation  of  the 
great  battle.  The  field  was  still  strewn  thick  with 
corpses,  but  the  sight  did  not  impress  Dr.  Kerfoot 
as  being  as  horrible  as  what  he  saw  at  South 
Mountain.  The  slaughter  was  vastly  greater,  but 
the  dead  were  scattered  over  a  wider  space.  The 
next  Sunday,  September  24,  Dr.  Kerfoot  visited 
the  headquarters  of  Major  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter, 
a  mile  southwest  of  Sharpsburg  where  he  read  the 
service  and  preached.  Then  he  went  to  Gen.  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  headquarters,  at  that  time  three  miles 
south  of  Sharpsburg,  and  read  evening  prayeTs  and 
preached.  Of  Gen.  McClellan  Dr.  Kerfoot  wrote 
at  the  time:  “Saw  much  of  Gen.  McClellan.  He 
is  a  deeply  devout,  believing  man.” 

On  November  12,  the  College  re-opened  for 
the  twentyr-first  year,  with  twenty-four  hoys,  which 
number  increased  to  thirty-nine  before  Christmas. 
All  through  the  fall  and  winter,  Dr.  Kerfoot  con- 
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tinued  his  visits  to  the  Smoketown  hospital  and 
held  occasional  services  in  a  chapel  made  of  several 
tents  opening  into  each  other. 

The  first  movement  toward  gathering  the 
Federal  dead  from  the  temporary  graves  in  which 
they  had  been  placed  immediately  after  the  battle, 
was  started  in  the  Maryland  Senate,  eighteen 
months  after  the  battle  by  Lewis  P.  Fiepy  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  County.  At  the  session  of 
1864,  he  introduced  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  “to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  pur¬ 
chasing  on  behalf  of  the  State  a  portion  of  the 
battle-field  at  Antietam,  not  exceeding  twenty 
acres,  for  the  purpose  of  a  State  and  National 
cemetery,  in  which  the  bodies  of  our  heroes  who 
fell  in  that  great  struggle  and  are  now  bleaching 
in  the  upturned  furrows  may  be  gathered  for  a 
decent  burial,  and  their  memories  embalmed  in 
some  suitable  memorial.”  On  that  committee  were 
Governor  Bradford,  Robert  Fowler,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  State,  Gen.  Ed.  Shriver  and  Col.  Harwood. 
They  acted  promptly;  visited  the  field  and  secured 
an  option  on  ten  acres  at  $100  an  acre.  On  March 
10,  1864,  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  $5,- 
000  for  buying  the  land  and  enclosing  it.  It  was 
provided  that  a  portion  of  the  lot  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  burial  of  Southern  soldiers  who  fell 
at  Antietam.  But  there  was  a  defect  in  the  title, 
and  nothing  more  was  done  until  the  next  session, 
that  of  1865,  when  another  act  was  passed  incor¬ 
porating  the  Cemetery  Company.  Dr.  Augustine 
A.  Biggs  of  Sharpsburg,  Thomas  A.  Boullt,  of 
Hagerstown,  Edward  Shriver,  of  Frederick,  and 
Charles  C.  Fulton,  of  Baltimore,  were  named  trus¬ 
tees  on  behalf  of  Maryland  and  they  were  to  hold 
the  property  in  trust  for  Maryland  and  the  other 
States  contributing  to  the  cemetery. 

Maryland  contributed  in  all  $15,000,  and  con¬ 
tributions  were  made  by  other  States  to  the  amount 
of  $47,229.77.  The  States  contributing  this  sum 
were  New  York,  Indiana,  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  West 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan.  The  work  of  enclosure  and  improve¬ 
ment  was  done  largely  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Biggs.  The  plan  of  having  both  the  Federal  and 
Confederate  dead  buried  in  the  same  enclosure 
was  abandoned,  and  the  bones  of  the  latter  were 
excluded.  In  1870,  the  legislature  appropriated 
$5,000  to  provide  a  burial  place  for  these  and 


they  were  afterwards  gathered  into  Rose  Hill  Cem¬ 
etery  at  Hagerstown. 

In  the  act  incorporating  Antietam  Cemetery 
it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  buried  therein 
the  remains  of  all  soldiers  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  or  at  any  other  points  north  of  the 
Potomac  during  the  invasion  of  1862.  Later,  this 
was  modified  so  as  to  provide  for  the  burial  at 
Antietam  of  all  soldiers  who  fell  and  had  been 
buried  in  the  counties  of  Frederick,  Washington 
and  Allegany.  The  work  of  removing  the  re¬ 
mains  to  Antietam  began  in  October,  1866,  and 
was  done  by  the  United  States  Burial  Corps  de¬ 
tailed  by  the  United  States  under  command  of 
Lieut.  John  W.  Sherer.  All  the  work  had  been 
completed  by  September  1867,  just  five  years  after 
the  battle.  The  whole  number  of  soldiers  resting 
in  this  beautiful  and  commanding  field  is  4,667, 
most  of  whom  were  identified  and  have  their  names 
and  commands  upon  the  gravestones  above  them 
which  were  furnished  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  dedication  of  the  cemetery  took  place 
September  17,  1867  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
battle  and  on  that  occasion,  the  corner  stone  for 
the  beautiful  monument  which  now  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  lot  was  laid  with  Masonic  rites. 
There  was  a  great  assemblage  to  witness  the  cere¬ 
monies.  Andrew  Johnson,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  there  with  the  members  of  his 
cabinet.  The  representatives  at  Washington  of 
half  the  countries  of  Europe  and  of  Mexico  and 
some  of  the  South  American  republics,  were  also 
there.  Thomas  Swann,  Governor  of  Marj’land, 
the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  and  a  great  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  soldiers  were  in  the  assemblage. 

The  monument  upon  the  corner  stone  laid  that 
day  was  unveiled  on  September  17,  1880.  This 
monument  is  of  granite  54  feet  and  7  inches  in 
height.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  private  soldier,  stand¬ 
ing  at  parade  rest;  he  seems  to  be  keeping  guard 
over  the  bodies  of  dead  comrades.  It  is  indeed  a 
magnificent  and  impressive  work  of  art.  The  in¬ 
scription  is  brief  and  simple :  “Not  for  themselves 
but  for  their  Country — Sept.  If,  1862.”  The  fig¬ 
ure  is  21  feet  6  inches  high  and  the  pedestal  33 
feet  1  inch.  The  figure  was  on  exhibition  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876. 
The  artist  was  James  G.  Batterson  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  the  entire  cost  was  $35,000. 

In  1877  the  cemetery  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States,  t  apt.  W.  A.  Donaldson  was  the  first 
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superintendent.  There  were  many  notable  gather¬ 
ings  in  the  cemetery  and  many  distinguished  men 
have  visited  it  upon  various  occasions.  On  Dec¬ 
oration  day  May  1885,  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan 
was  the  orator  of  the  day.  and  made  a  great  speech, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  peace  and  reunion.  He  was 
the  guest,  while  in  Washington  County  of  Gen. 
Henry  Ivyd  Douglas,  a  Confederate  veteran. 

After  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
go\  eminent  the  cemetery  was  greatly  beautified. 
Louis  E.  McComas,  representative  in  Congress  for 
the  district,  secured  an  appropriation  for  con¬ 
structing  a  fine  road  from  Antietam  Station  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  railroad;  and  the  office  of  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  battlefield  was  created,  ana 
filled  by  Charles  W.  Adams.  A  battlefield  com¬ 
mission,  consisting  of  officers  of  both  sides,  was 
appointed;  and  to  them  was  committed  the  work 
of  designating  the  positions  on  the  field  of  the 
various  organizations.  These  have  all  been  marked 
by  iron  plates,  moulded  with  the  proper  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  painted.  Roads  have  been  made  through 
the  field  and  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  is  now 
studded  with  monuments  erected  by  various  States 
and  regiments  which  took  part  in  the  fight.  Some 
of  these  are  costly  and  of  great  artistic  merit; 
some  ponderous  and  substantial. 

In  1898,  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland 
enacted  a  law,  Chapter  294  of  the  Acts  of  that 
year,  appropriating  $12,500  for  a  monument  on 
the  field  of  Antietam  to  the  Maryland  soldiers  of 
both  armies  who  fell  there.  The  Governor  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  of  nine  persons, 
six  of  whom  served  in  the  Union  Army  at  An¬ 
tietam  battle  and  three  in  the  Confederate  army. 
It  was  made  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  Antietam  Battlefield  Board  in  ascer¬ 
taining  and  marking  the  positions  of  Maryland 
troops  in  the  battle.  Under  authority  of  this  act, 
Governor  Lloyd  Lowndes  appointed  the  following 
commission : 

Col.  B.  F.  Taylor,  of  Baltimore  County,  Pres¬ 
ident;  William  II.  Parker,  Osmund  Lalrobc,  Jos¬ 
eph  M.  Sudsburg*  George  R.  Graham,  of  Baltimore 
City;  William  Gibson,  of  Washington;  Henry 
Kyd  Douglas,  of  Washington  County,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  J.  Vanneman,  of  Cecil. 

The  monument  was  dedicated  on  Decoration 
Day,  1900.  President  McKinley,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Elihu  Root  and  other  Cabinet  Officers, 
the  Governor  of  Maryland,  Gen.  James  Longstrect, 
Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  officers  of  the  Hailed  Stales 


Army  and  Navy,  the  Maryland  National  Guard 
and  the  Battlefield  Commission,  besides  an  im¬ 
mense  gathering  of  citizens,  were  present.  Gen. 
Henry  Kyd  Douglas  of  the  Battlefield  Commission 
presided.  Speeches  were  made  by  the  President, 
who  won  his  commission  at  the  battle;  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Smith,  by  Gen.  Longstreet,  Gen.  Wheeler,  Sen¬ 
ator  Daniel,  of  Virginia ;  Gen.  Douglas  and  others. 
The  monument  is  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  and 
stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  Sharpsburg  pike 
and  the  Smoketown  road,  opposite  the  Dunkard 
Church. 

The  purpose  of  having  the  dead  of  both  ar¬ 
mies  buried  in  the  Antietam  Cemetery  having  been 
defeated  the  bones  of  the  Confederate  dead  lay  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  furrows  where  they  had  been  hastily 
covered  up  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  for  ten  years, 
until  it  became  a  public  shame.  All  identification 
was  lost  and  from  time  to  time,  skeletons  were 
turned  up  by  the  plow.  In  1870,  the  first  session 
of  the  Legislature  after  the  final  decision  to  ex¬ 
clude  them  from  the  Antietam  Cemetery,  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  taken  up  and  provision  made  for  the 
decent  burial  of  the  bones  of  these  dead  soldiers, 
many  of  whom  were  sons  of  Maryland. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated  and  the 
Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  trustees  Lo 
have  custody  of  the  money  and  have  the  work  done. 
Governor  Bowie  named  Henry  Kyd  Douglas  and 
George  Freaner  of  Washington  County  and  Janies 
II.  Gambrill  of  Frederick.  Sums  wTere  contributed 
by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  The 
trustees  wrent  promptly  to  work  and  purchased  a 
portion  of  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  at  Hagerstown, 
which  they  ornamented  with  a  fine  monument,  and 
called  their  reservation,  "Washington  Cemetery.” 
In  September  1872  the  work  of  removing  the 
bones  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  to  the  cemetery 
began.  All  that  had  been  temporarily  interred 
at  Antietam  and  South  Mountain  were  speedily 
gathered  and  reinterred  in  Washington  Cemetery 
which  was  dedicated  on  the  15th  of  June  1877. 

At  this  dedication  there  was  a  great  gathering 
of  people  and  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  Army  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  The  monu¬ 
ment  which  stands  facing  the  mounds  under  which 
the  dead  are  buried  is  a  marble  figure  of  Hope 
leaning  upon  an  anchor,  and  is  placed  upon  a  lofty 
pedestal  of  Scotch  granite.  The  inscription  upon 
the  front  is  as  follows :  “The  State  of  Maryland 
has  provided  this  cemetery  and  erected  this  monu- 
":erit.  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  C'onfedrate 
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dead  who  fell  in  the  battles  of  Antietam  and  South 
Mountain.”  On  the  right  side  is  inscribed,  “The 
State  of  Virginia  has  contributed  toward  the  bur¬ 
ial  of  her  dead  within  this  cemetery.”  On  the 
left  side,  “The  State  of  West  Virginia  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  burial  of  her  dead  within  this  ceme¬ 


tery.”  On  Confederate  Decoration  day,  in  June, 
each  year,  the  good  people  of  Hagerstown  strew 
flowers  upon  these  mounds.  The  names  of  those 
whose  dust  reposes  beneath  are  not  recorded.  Rut 
their  valor  and  devotion  live  in  history. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


jp)  T  THE  beginning  of  1863  Hooker’s  Army 
JDL  was  lying  securely  situated  between  the 
Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac,  threat¬ 
ening  Richmond  and  defending  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  was  Lee’s  plan  of  campaign  to  maneuver 
him  out  of  his  strong  position  and  to  bring  him 
to  battle  in  Pranklin  or  Adams  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  transferring  the  seat  of  war  into  the  enemy’s 
country  and  carrying  his  own  army  where  subsist¬ 
ence  could  be  obtained  in  abundance  without  dis¬ 
tressing  his  own  people.  A  victory  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  he  believed  would  cause  the  evacuation  of 
Washington  and  would  end  Grant’s  operations  on 
the  Mississippi.  Accordingly  at  the  beginning  of 
June  there  was  a  general  movement  towards  the 
Potomac.  Lee’s  Army  at  that  time  consisted  of 
about  60,000  men,  well  equipped  and  flushed  with 
victory.  It  was  such  an  army  as  deemed  itself 
unconquerable.  Its  discipiline  was  of  the  highest 
order  and  its  equipment  better  perhaps  than  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia  possessed  before  or  af¬ 
terwards.  On  June  3,  Longstreet  was  ordered 
to  move  toward  Culpepper.  Ewell  followed  at  the 
head  of  Jackson’s  old  troops.  A.  P.  Hill  was  left 
with  one  corps  between  Hooker  and  Richmond. 
Ewell  went  forward  to  drive  Milroy  out  of  the 
valley.  On  the  14th  of  June  he  encountered  him 
at  Winchester  and  captured  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  Milroy -retiring  towards  Harper’s  Ferry 
and  leaving  the  valley  free  from  Northern  troops. 
On  the  16th  of  June  a  brigade  of  Confederate  cav¬ 
alry  under  Gen.  Jenkins  reached  Chambersburg 
having  crossed  at  Williamsport  the'  day  before; 
Ewell  next  crossed  the  Potomac,;  Longstreet  follow¬ 
ed  and  Hill  joined  in  the  movement  after  the  Ar¬ 


my  of  the  Potomac  had  moved  northward.  By 
the  Pith  of  June  the  Confederate  line  of  march 
extended  from  Culpepper  County,  Virginia,  all  the 
way  to  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Ewell  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  near  Shepherdstown.  One  of  his  divis¬ 
ions  had  reached  Hagerstown  and  was  encamped 
there.  Another  division  was  bivouacked  near 
Sharpsburg  and  the  third  was  approaching  Shep¬ 
herdstown  from  the  South.  Hill  crossed  at  Shep¬ 
herdstown  on  the  18th  and  Longstreet  crossed  on 
June  2oth  at  Williamsport.  Stuart’s  Cavalry  of 
6,000  men  was  hovering  along  the  wings  of  Hook¬ 
er’s  army  which  was  moving  northward  on  a  line 
parallel  with  Lee,  crossing  the  Potomac  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  into  Frederick  County.  By  the 
27th  Stuart  had  gotten  to  the  east  of  the  Federal 
army  and  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Seneca  creek 
between  Hooker  and  Washington.  On  June  28 
four  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  con¬ 
centrated  at  Frederick  and  three  were  at  Middle- 
town.  At  this  time  Hooker  received  an  order 
from  Washington  relieving  him  from  the  command 
and  putting  Gen.  George  Meade  at  the  head  of 
the  great  army  now  charged  with  the  work  of  de¬ 
fending  the  North  from  the  invaders.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  in  June  1863  the  whole  of 
Washington  County  was  within  the  Confederate 
lines.  In  this  forward  movement  the  discipline 
of  Lee’s  army  was  admirable,  there  were  no  dep¬ 
redations  upon  private  property  and  any  individual 
outrages  were  severely  punished.  Indeed  when 
Lee  reached  Chambersburg  on  June  27  he  issued  a 
general  order  from  that  town  which  contained 
the  following:  “It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
make  war  only  upon  armed  men  and  we  cannot 
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take  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  our  people  have 
sulIVred  without  lowering  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of 
all  whose  abhorrence  lias  been  excited  by  the  atroc¬ 
ities  of  our  enemies  and  offending  against  Him  to 
Whom  vengeance  belongeth,  without  Whose  favor 
and  support  our  efforts  must  all  prove  vain." 

The  passage  of  the  Confederate  Army  through 
Hagerstown  was  a  marvelous  sight.  They  came 
through,  a  terrible  army  with  banners.  First  came 
cavalry  regiments  from  the  Williamsport  pike, 
then  the  artillery  and  infantry  up  the  Sharpsburg 
pike,  then  more  from  Williamsport  and  large  num¬ 
bers  up  the  Boonsboro  pike,  converging  at  Hagers¬ 
town  and  marching  in  an  almost  endless  procession 
straight  up  the  turnpikes  leading  towards  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Thousands  upon  thousands  were  marching 
to  death,  never  again  to  see  their  sunny  .Southern 
land.  Their  banners  were  flying  in  the  wind  and 
hand  after  band  came  along  playing  “Dixie,”  some 
“Maryland  My  Maryland,”  some  the  “Bonnie  Blue 
Flag”  and  many  more  “The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Mo.”  Sixty  thousand  men  with  their  supply 
trains,  and  two  hundred  cannon  each  drawn  by 
a  number  of  horses  made  a  great  procession  and 
the  rumble  of  the  great  wagons,  the  artillery  and 
the  ceaseless  tramp — tramp  of  men  and  horses  on 
the  stone  roads,  resounded  in  the  ears  of  the  awe 
struck  people  of  Hagerstown  for  days.  For  nearly 
two  days  Lee  paused  while  his  army  was  gathering 
in  Hagerstown.  His  headquarters  were  on  the 
Williamsport  road  near  Halfway  and  here  he 
planned,  consulted  with  his  generals  and  gathered 
information  about  the  roads  leading  across  the 
mountain  to  Adams  County  or  straight  towards 
Chambersburg.  Some  of  the  citizens  of  Hagers¬ 
town  gave  him  information  but  he  impressed  upon 
them  the  danger  they  would  incur  after  lie  with¬ 
drew'.  In  all  these  movements  there  were  no  fed¬ 
eral  troops  lb  make  any  opposition.  Jenkins’  Cav¬ 
alry  encountered  none  either  in  Creencastle  nor 
Chambersburg  and  after  gathering  a  great  number 
of  horses  and  c-attle  from  the  Pennsylvania  farm¬ 
ers  which  he  paid  for  in  Confederate  script,  he 
returned  to  Hagerstown  on  theeSDth  of  Juno  and 
went  into  camp  to  await  the  general  movement  of 
the  army.  On  June  “7th  Lee  had  left  his  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  Williams] iort  road  and  with  his 
army  he  was  in  Chambersburg  while  detaelwnenls 
had  gone  as  far  as  Carlisle  and  were  threatening 
Harrisburg. 

Finally  all  the  invading  army  left  Washington 
County  and  there  was  a  period  of  calm  and  sus¬ 


pense  in  Hagerstown.  The  town  had  been  desert¬ 
ed  by  the  most  active  of  the  Union  people  and 
those  of  both  sides  who  remained  felt  that  it  was 
no  time  for  petty  faction  or  personal  rancor.,  The 
fate  of  the  great  Republic  was  in  the  balance  and 
no  man  knew  what  would  come  to  pass.  A  few 
unconfirmed  rumors  came  from  time  to  time  from 
Confederate  stragglers  but  none  placed  reliance 
upon  them.  Finally  on  the  first  day  of  July  a 
cloud  appeared  to  the  northeast  and  the  next  day 
there  was  a  heavier  cloud.  But  on  July  3rd  the 
cloud  was  densest  of  all.  It  is  said  that  the  sound 
of  the  guns  engaged  in  the  greatest  artillery  duel 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  did  not  reach  Hagers¬ 
town  although  it  was  heard  in  places  far  more  dis¬ 
tant.  Nevertheless  the  people  of  Hagerstown  as 
they  watched  the  cloud  knew  that  under  it  a  titanic 
struggle  was  in  progress  and  that  its  issue  was  to 
decide  whether  there  were  to  be  two  Republics  in¬ 
stead  of  one.  On  July  4  the  smoke  rolled  away 
but  still  no  news  that  could  be  credited  came  and 
the  town  went  to  sleep  that  night  in  suspense  and 
not  knowing  what  had  happened. 

Before  day  dawn  on  J uly  5,  the  roar  and  rum¬ 
ble  of  multitudes  of  wagons  was  heard  in  the 
streets  and  the  people  were  startled  from  their 
beds.  All  day  long  they  came.  It  was  the  supply 
train  of  Lee’s  defeated  army.  The  next  morning 
the  soldiers  came,  sadly  reduced  in  numbers,  bring¬ 
ing  many  of  their  wounded  but  leaving  thousands 
of  their  dead  buried  in  hostile  soil.  Lee’s  Army 
had  remained  confronting  Meade  all  the  day  after 
the  battle  caring  for  the  wounded  and  burying  the 
dead.  Then  he  started  his  trains  southward  and 
leaving  Ewell  as  a  rear  guard  in  front  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  he  started  on  the  morning,  with  his  broken 
army  back  towards  Virginia.  Ewell,  holding  the 
position  he  did  forced  Meade  to  follow  Lee  hack 
by  a  more  circuitous  route  on  the  east  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  And  so  the  two  armies  came  south  by  par¬ 
allel  lines  just  as  they  had  gone  north.  The  army 
of  the  Potomac  came  down  east  of  South  Mountain 
until  Middletown  on  the  great  western  road  was 
reached.  There  Meade  turned  westward,  follow¬ 
ing  the  turnpike  through  Turner’s  Gap  and  Boons¬ 
boro  where  McClellan  had  passed  along  to  the 
battle  of  Antietam.  From  Boonsboro  a  part  of 
the  army  continued  on  the  turnpike  road  almost 
to  Hagerstown  and  a  portion  crossed  the  Antietam 
below  Funkstown.  Meade  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hagerstown  on  July  r„>  and  there  found  his 
enemy  entrenched  in  an  advantageous  position  con- 
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fronting  him.  The  belief  at  Washington  was  that 
Lee  had  been  completely  routed  and  was  in  dis¬ 
orderly  retreat.  Therefore  peremptory  orders 
were  sent  to  Gen.  Meade  to  complete  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Confederate  army  and  upon  no  account 
to  permit  it  to  escape  across  the  Potomac.  As  usual 
after  the  great  battles  of  the  Civil  War  copious 
rains  followed  quick  upon  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
The  Potomac  was  swollen  so  that  it  could  not  be 
crossed.  No  bridges  had  been  left  and  the  fords 
were  dangerous  torrents.  Therefore  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Confederates  were  trapped — with 
the  impassable  river  behind  them  and  a  superior 
and  victorious  army  in  front.  It  is  likely  that 
Meade  received  more  censure  for  not  capturing 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  Hagerstown 
than  he  received  praise  for  his  victory  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  which  saved  the  Union.  But  Lee  had  sent 
his  engineers  on  in  advance  from  Gettysburg  to 
select  a  new  line  of  battle  covering  the  crossing 
of  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport.  And  when  Meade 
arrived  he  had  had  six  days  to  strengthen  his  po¬ 
sition.  At  Hagerstown  Meade  did  not  have  in  his 
army  much  more  than  50,000  or  55,000  effective 
troops.  In  addition  he  had  a  large  force  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  recruits  and  militiamen.  If  Lee  had 
come  from  behind  his  breast  works  to  give  battle 
it  is  likely  that  Meade  would  have  defeated  him. 
But  entrenched  as  the  Southerners  were  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  probable  that  Meade  took  the  wisest  course. 
If  he  had  met  defeat  the  results  of  the  victory 
at  Gettysburg  might  have  been  lost. 

On  July  6  the  Confederate  Army  had  begun 
to  arrive  upon  their  retreat.  Instead  of  passing 
through  Hagerstown  as  they  had  gone  North  and 
as  the  supply  wagons  had  done  in  coming  South, 
the  soldiers  turned  to  the  right  as  they  neared 
Hagerstown  and  entrenched  themselves  in  a  strong 
position  extending  from  a  point  on  Frederick 
Bryan’s  farm  a  mile  northwest  of  Hagerstown,  all 
the  way  to  Falling  Waters  on  the  Potomac  below 
Williamsport,  a  distance  of  12  miles.  Stretched 
along  parallel  with  the  Confederate  entrenchments 
was  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  beginning  not  far 
from  Funkstown  turnpike  road  near  Hagerstown 
and  extending  southward  almost  along  the  Sharps- 
burg  road.  Thus  Hagerstown  was  between  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  wing  of  the  Federal  Army  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  of  the  Confederates  and  the  expected 
battle  if  it  had  occurred  would  probably  have  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  town.  During  the  two  days 
from  the  12th  to  midnight  of  the  13th  of  July 


while  the  battle  was  in  array  there  was  intense 
excitement  and  anxiety  among  our  people,  not  only 
in  Hagerstown  but  in  all  the  country  south  to 
Falling  Waters.  Each  person  expected  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  home  but  he  did  not  know  where 
to  go  lor  safety.  Gen.  Meade  had  his  headquarters 
in  a  farm  house  on  the  Funkstown  road  a  short 
distance  from  Hagerstown  and  there  he  held  his 
counei  1  of  war  to  decide  whether  Lee  should  be 
immediately  attacked.  The  decision  was  in  the 
negative  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  went  to 
work  to  strengthen  its  position  by  cutting  down 
trees  and  throwing  up  obstruction.  The  Confed¬ 
erates  had  also,  in  making  their  lines,  destroyed 
a  great  deal  of  timber  and  many  beautiful  forests 
disappeared  in  those  days.  A  large  body  of  troops 
encamped  on  the  fine  farm  of  Dr.  Thomas  Maddox 
near  Tiighmanton,  beating  down  a  luxuriant  crop 
of  corn  and  consuming  the  wheat  which  had  just 
been  harvested,  for  forage.  Gen.  Slocum  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  yard  and  the  splendid  fertile  land 
was  for  the  time  converted  into  a  desert.  It  took 
years  for  the  soil  to  recover  from  the  injury.  The 
house  was  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  surgeons, 
prepared  for  the  work  which  they  deemed  was 
inevitable.  The  family  was  notified  that  they 
would  have  to  leave  in  a  short  time  but  the  final 
notice  did  not  come.  During  the  short  occupa¬ 
tion  everything  in  the  shape  of  food  quickly  disap¬ 
peared  leaving  the  family  destitute  and  with  no 
horse  to  bring  supplies.  This  was  the  experience 
of  many  other  families  during  this  period  of  the 
war  as  well  as  before  and  afterwards.  All  the 
country  lying  between  the  two  armies,  as  was  that 
upon  which  the  lines  were  situated  were  devasta¬ 
ted,  crops  destroyed,  fencing  burned  or  removed. 
Many  were  reduced  to  ruin  and  the  renters,  not 
owning  the  soil  lost  all  they  had.  That  General 
Lee  expected  Meade  to  attack  him  is  shown  by 
the  general  order  which  he  issued  at  Hagerstown 
on  July  11  in  which  he  said  to  his  army  “once 
more  you  are  called  upon  to  meet  the  enemy  from 
whom  you  won  on  so  many  fields,  names  that  will 
never  die.” 

In  Hagerstown  there  was  much  disturbance 
and  several  citizens  were  killed.  On  July  G  a 
party  of  Confederates  returning  from  Gettysburg 
encountered  some  Federal  troops  in  North  Poto¬ 
mac  street  and  a  skirmish  took  place.  John  F. 
Stemple  ascended  the  roof  of  Marshall  &  Cran- 
well’s  store  to  see  the  fight  and  was  killed  by  a 
stray  bullet.  On  Monday  July  13,  a  fight  took 
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place  in  the  streets  between  Gen.  Fitzpatrick's  Cav¬ 
alry  and  a  party  ol  Confederates.  Andrew  Hager- 
man  a  citizen  joined  in  the  tight  agam-t  the  Con¬ 
federates  and  was  killed.  After  the  Confederate 
army  crossed  the  Potomac  a  great  number  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  militia  encamped  near  the  town.  Tin* 
Washington  House,  the  principal  hotel  in  the  town, 
and  the  Lyceum  Hall  were  both  used  as  hospitals. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Herald  and  Torchlight 
whose  proprietors  had  fled  to  Pennsylvania,  af¬ 
ter  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  was  on  the  r;d  of 
July  1863.  That  paper  gave  some  account  of  the 
exciting  events  which  had  occurred  during  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  publication.  Of  the  skirmish  in  Hag¬ 
erstown  above  referred  to,  it  said :  “Before  our 
people  had  completely  settled  down  after  the  entry 
of  Stuart  leading  the  rebel  retreat  on  Monday  the 
6th,  they  were  again  aroused  by  the  cry,  "The  Yan¬ 
kees  are  coming.’  About  half  past  1  o’clock  the 
advance  of  Kilpatrick’s  division  appeared  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
near  Funkstown.  Stuart  seemed  thunderstruck 
and  wild  hurry  and  bustle  characterized  all  his 
movements.  Approaching  gradually  line  after 
line  was  formed  until  the  advance  of  the  Federal 
forces  rested  near  Sir.  A.  Hager’s  mill  (about  a 
mile  from  Hagerstown).  From  here,  led  by  Capt. 
Snyder  of  the  First  Michigan  Cavalry,  a  charge 
of  mot  more  than  50  men  was  made  about  half  pad 
two  o’clock.  Hastily  advancing  they  met  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  lire  of  the  enemy  about  150  strong,  post¬ 
ed  on  Potomac  street  jnpt  where  the  road  to  Fred¬ 
erick  breaks  off  to  the  left,  and  rushing  on  them, 
sal  ire  in  hand,  they  drove  the  rebels  pell  mell  up 
Potomac  street  to  beyond  the  Reformed  Church 
where  the  main  body  of  the  force  rested.  'Here 
they  fell  back  in  an  orderly  manner  to  meet  the 
skirmishers,  deployed  and,  led  forward  by  Capt. 
Dahlgren  (son  of  Rear  Admiral  Dahlgren)  of  Kil¬ 
patrick’s  staff,  who  advanced  beyond' the  town  hall. 
Capt.  Dahlgren  was  wounded  in  the  right  ankle 
bv  a  pistol  ball  fired  from  the  Market  I  louse  as 
he  led  the  skirmishers  up.  The  main  column  sv<4 
soon  deployed,  part  of  them  dismounted  and  put 
in  ambuscade.  and  a  general  charge  prepared  for. 
In  the  meantime  the  rebel  battery  opened  with 
shell  which  proved  inefficient  to  mow  or  cheek 
the  gradual  advance  of  the  fedefals.  Elder’s  bat¬ 
tery  was  quickly  put  in  position  on  the  north  of 
the  seminary  and  replied,  while  Gen.  Custer  with 
his  brigade  was  sent  to  the  right  lo  work  to  the 
enemy’s  flank  and  rear.  An  ambuscade  of  the 


rebels  on  Grove’s  farm  a  mile  north  of  the  town, 
being  discovered,  Kilpatrick  made  dispositions  to 
attack  it  in  the  rear,  while  he  led  a  charge  of  two 
regiments  in  person  into  the  front  of  the  main  body 
of  the  rebels.  All  his  arrangements  were  made; 
Gen.  Custer  had  reached  a  position  where  he  could 
attack  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  and  Kilpatrick 
himself  actually  moving  off  to  lead  the  charge  when 
Custer,  whose  skirmishers  had  reached  the  Leiters- 
burg  road  in  the  rear  of  the  rebel  column,  discov¬ 
ered  the  advance  of  a  brigade  of  rebel  infantry, 
the  beginning  of. the  retreat  of  the  shattered  col¬ 
umns  which  Lee  had  so  triumphantly  led  through 
an  unarmed  valley  hut  two  weeks  before  and  with 
which  he  was  to  conquer  and  bring  back  a  treaty 
of  peace.  Thereupon  Gen.  Kilpatrick  ordered  his 
men  to  draw  off  gradually  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  Bufort  at  Williamsport  who  was  attacking  the 
enemy’s  trains.  His  loss  was  not  over  five  killed 
and  twenty  wounded  during  this  spirited  skirmish. 
On  his  route  to  Williamsport  he  was  pursued  by 
cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  about  6000  strong, 
and  there  met  and  cut  up  at  least  500  of  their  men 
with  but  slight  loss,  notwithstanding  he  was  hem¬ 
med  in  between  two  columns,  one  of  infantry  and 
one'  of  cavalry  and  infantry  mounted.  KilpaL- 
rick’s  Cavalry  was  on  hand  to  attack  the  rear  guard 
of  the  Confederates  who  crossed  the  Potomac  at 
Failing  Waters  and  inflicted  much  injury  upon 
them. 

At  the  College  of  St.  Janies  there  was  a  skir¬ 
mish  on  July  7  between  the  9th  N.  A".  Cavalry  and 
a  party  of  Confederates  who  advanced  from  Wil¬ 
liamsport.  The  next  day  the  college  was  over¬ 
run  by  Confederates  and  all  the  supplies  taken. 
The  men  were  nearly  famished  and  were  importu¬ 
nate  for  food.  ( Vin  federate  batteries  were  placed 
in  the  college  grounds.  At  noon  on  Julv  11  Lieut. 
Gen.  A.  F.  Hill  and  Brig,  Gen.  Willcox  went  lo 
the  college  to  warn  Mrs.  Porter,  the  mother  of 
Fitz  John  Porter,  who  was  the  matron  of  the  col¬ 
lege  hi  kSive  at  once  and  urged  Dr.  Kerfoot  to 
take  every  woman  and  child  awav.  They  haduio 
doubt  a  bailie  would  take  place.  Acting  upon  this 
advice  Dr.  Kerfoot  took  his  family  to  Hagerstown. 
He  was  compelled  to  go  by  a  circuitous  route,  for 
two  miles  of  the  way  was  along  a  line  of  Confeder- 
■ 1 1 1  ‘  sharp  shooters'.  The  two  armies  were  exchanging 
desultory  shots  and  the  sound  of  bursting  shells 
was  audible.  At  night  during  those  days  their 
course  through  the  air  could  he  traced  and  it 
WitR  u  time  of  great  and  general  anxiety.  The 


SPANISH  CANNON. 

This  bronze  cannon  was  made  at  Douai,  France,  in  1751,  by  Berenger,  the  great 
gun  manufacturer,  for  the  House  of  Burbons.  It  was  later  discovered  in  defense 
of  Fort  Morro,  Santiago,  Cuba.  Upon  surrender  of  Santiago,  it  was  taken  to  Gov= 
ernor’s  Island,  N.  Y.  It  was  loaned  to  Hagerstown,  and  was  mounted  by  S.  M. 
Bloom  to  commemorate  the  patriotism  and  courage  of  all  the  volunteers  from  Wash= 
ington  County  who  entered  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  1897—1898. 
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next  clay,  July  12,  was  Sunday.  None  of  the  Ha¬ 
gerstown  churches  were  open  and  the  day  was  one 
of  feverish  excitement.  The  United  States  Caval¬ 
ry  advanced  and  drove  the  Confederates  out  of 
Hagerstown  and  around  the  town  all  day  there  was 
skirmishing.  As  soon  as  the  Union  forces  occu¬ 
pied  the  town  there  was  a  great  uproar  by  the 
Union  people  against  the  secessionists.  On  Tues¬ 
day  July  14  when  the  people  arose  early  in  the 
morning  and  found  that  during  the  night  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  had  crossed  the  river  and  that  the 
Union  army  was  in  undisputed  possession  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  the  Union  sentiment  in  Hagers¬ 
town  broke  out  in  a  tumult.  During  the  Confed¬ 
erate  occupation  many  of  the  Union  people  had 
fled  to  Pennsylvania,  some  of  the  merchants  carry¬ 
ing  stocks  of  goods  with  them.  Those  that  re¬ 
mained  behind  had  suffered  great  loss  from  Con¬ 
federate  soldiers  and  the  secessionists  had  done 
little  to  protect  them.  On  July  14  there  was 
every  indication  that  the  Union  people  would  do 
violent  injury  to  the  Southern  sympathizers.  That 
day  the  Christian  ministers  of  the  town,  all  of 
whom  were  strong  Union  men,  went  about  among 
the  people  urging  peace  and  moderation.  They 
hastily  printed  and  posted  on  the  walls  and  bill 
boards  of  the  town  the  following  poster: 

TO  THE  LOYAL  CITIZENS  OF 
HAGEESTOWN. 

The  undersigned  having  always  avowed  t  kc-m- 
selves  as  hearty  and  thorough  Unionists ;  as- men 
who  from  duty  to  their  country  and  to  them¬ 
selves,  could  allow  no  mistake  on  this  point  among 
their  fellow  citizens.  As  such  they  desire  now, 
earnestly  and  respectfully  to  appeal  to  those  with 
whom  they  may  have  any  influence.  The  appeal 
is  made  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  Christian 
men  in  this  community,  who  are  thoroughly  loyal 
to  the  United  States.  If  you  would  win  from 
God  the  triumph  of  law,  the  real  and  permanent 
restoration  of  order  which  we  now.  anticipate — 
obey  the  laws ,  rise  superior  to  the  passions  of  the 
hour,  be  kind  and  forbearing  to  those  who  differ 
from  you,  even  to  those  who  may  have  wronged 
you  and  your  country.  The  open  condemnation 
of  the  rebellion  as  a  sin  as  well  as  a  great  folly, 
heartiest  reprobation  of  real  though  unconfessed 
disaffection  in  any  to  their  country’s  cause  in  this 
crisis  are  consistent  with  words  and  deeds  of  kind¬ 
ness,  forbearance  and  protection  to  individuals. 


Those  in  military  and  civil  authority  have  the 
duty  and  right  to  prevent  or  'punish  the  wrongs 
done  to  the  country,  to  society  or  to  individuals. 
But  no  unauthorized  acts  of  violence  nor  any  angry 
threats  can  be  either  right,  wise  or  loyal.  The 
charity  which  religion  enjoins,  the  cause  of  the 
Union  is  strong  enough  to  afford.  As  the  teach¬ 
ers  among  you  of  religion,  as'loyal  fellow  citizens, 
we  humbly,  earnestly  adjure  you,  obey  the  laws  and 
maintain  the  charity  which  others  seem  to  you  to 
reverence  too  little. 

JOHN  B.  KEKFOOT, 

Eector,  Etc.,  College  St.  James. 

I-IENEY  EDWARDS, 

Eector  of  St.  John’s  Parish. 

J.  EVANS, 

Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

J.  II.  WAGNEE, 

Pastor  of  the  1st  Ger.  Eef.  Church. 
MALACHY  MOEAN,  E.  C.  P., 

W.  C.  STITT, 

Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

GEORGE  SEIBEET, 

Pastor  Second  Ger.  Eef.  Church. 
H.  B.  WI  N 'PON, 

Pastor  of  the  U.  B.  Church. 

GEOEGE  W.  HEYDE. 

Pastor  M.  E.  Church. 

July  14,  1863. 

On  July  1%  Gen.  Lee  from  his  headquarters 
near  Hagerstown  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lee :  '‘You  will 
learn  before  this  reaches  you  that  our  success  at 
Gettysburg  was  not  so  great  as  reported — in  fact 
that  we  failed  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  that  our  army  withdrew  to  the  Potomac. 
Had  the  river  not  unexpectedly  risen,  all.  would 
have  been  well  with  us;  but  God  in  His  all  wise 
providence  willed  otherwise,  and  our  communica¬ 
tions  have  been  interrupted  and  almost  cut  off. 
The  waters  have  subsided  to  about  four  feet,  and, 
if  they  continue,  by  tomorrow,  I  hope,  our  com¬ 
munications  will  be  open.  I  trust  that  a  merciful 
God,  our  only  hope  and  refuge  will  not  desert  us 
in  this  hour  of  need  and  will  deliver  us  by  His 
Almighty  hand,  that  the  whole  world  may  recog¬ 
nize  His  power  and  all  hearts  be  lifted  up  in  ador¬ 
ation  and  praise  of  His  unbounded  loving  kind¬ 
ness.”*  On  July  15  he  wrote  from  Bunker  Hill 
to  Mrs.  Lee :  “The  enemy,  after  centering  his 
forces  in  our  front,  began  to  fortify  himself  in  his 
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positioD  and  bring  up  his  troops,  militia,  etc. — - 
and  those  around  Washington  and  Alexandria. 
This  gave  him  enormous  odds.  It  also  circum¬ 
scribed  our  limits  for  procuring  subsistence  for 
men  and  animals,  which  with  the  uncertain  state 
of  the  river,  rendered  it- hazardous  for  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  north  side.  It  has  been  raining  a 
great  deal  since  we  first  crossed  the  Potomac,  mak¬ 
ing  the  roads  horrid  and  embarrassing  our  oper¬ 
ations.  The  night  we  recrossed  it  rained  terribly, 
yet  we  got  all  over  safe,  save  such  vehicles  as 
broke  down  on  the  road  from  the  mud,  rocks,  etc.-’* 

On  the  morning  of  July  14  when  the  people 
of  Hagerstown  arose  from  their  beds  they  could 
see  the  Confederate  flags  flying  above  the  in- 
trenchments  and  guns  were  showing  above  the 
embankments.  But  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
the  guns  were  logs  of  wood  and  that  every  Confed¬ 
erate  soldier  and  every  wagon  and  piecemf  artill¬ 
ery  was  in  ATrginia.  The  Second  Corps  of  the: 
Army  of  Northern  “Virginia  had  forded  the  Poto¬ 
mac  at  Williamsport  and  the  First  and  Third 
Corps  crossed  by  pontoons  at  Falling  Waters  a  few 
miles  lower  down.  The  rain  was  falling  violently 
as  they  crossed.  For  hours  Gen.  Lee  sat  upon  his 
horse  on  the  river  bank  watching  his  army  cross. 
It  was  1  p.  m.  on  the  14th  before  the  last  were 
over  and  in  a  rear  guard  skirmish  Gen.  Pettigrew 
who  had  supported  Pickett  at  Gettysburg  was 
killed.  And  so  the  Southern  Army  got  back  upon 
their  own  soil,  but  it  left  20,000  men,  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  behind. 

The  vinter  following  the  Gettysburg  cam¬ 
paign,  that  of  1863-4  was  one  of  peculiar  hardship 
for  the  Confederate  Army.  The  plight  of  Lee’s 
men  in  Orange  County,  except  for  the  less  rigor¬ 
ous  climate,  was  scarcely  less  desperate  than  that 
of  Washington’s  at  Valley  Forge.  Men  at  length 
perceived  that  the  conquest  of  the  South  was  only 
a  question  of  time  and  the  currency  issued  by  the 
Confederate  Government  became  ridiculously  de¬ 
preciated.  And  while  this  paper  money  was 
cheap  and  plenty  the  necessaries  of  life  became 
scarce  and  dear.  The  Confederate  note  had  be¬ 
come  in  fact  a  joke.  The  great  and  fertile  val¬ 
ley  of  Virginia  had  been  called  the  granary  of  the 
Confederacy.  But  Milroy,  Flunter  and  Sheridan 
had  made  it  a  desert.  Within  the  Southern  lines 
that  winter  it  took  twenty  Confederate  dollars  to 
buy  a  pound  of  sugar;  fifty  dollars  for  a  bushel 


of  corn  meal,  eight  dollars  for  a  pound  of  bacon. 
Coffee  and  tea  were  not  obtainable  at  any  price. 
The  South  had  for  a  long  time  been  cut  off  from 
the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  not  surprising 
then  that  the  hungry  eyes  of  the  Confederate  sol¬ 
diers  were  turned  upon  the  productive  country 
lying  north  of  the  Potomac  which  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  as  the  promised  land  appeared  to 
the  Children  of  Israel  after  their  long  sojourn  m 
the  wilderness  This  “Garden  of  the  Lord”  was 
separated  from  them  by  the  Potomac,  every  bridge 
over  which  had  been  destroyed.  But  there  were 
fords  at  intervals.  Along  the  northern  banks  of 
the  river  and  especially  at  the  fords  Union  troops 
were  on  guard.  Nearly  the  whole  time  there  was 
a  force  on  Maryland  Heights  opposite  Harper’s 
Ferry.  Here  Gen.  Wm.  P.  Maulsby,  Gen.  John 
R.  Ivenly,  Gen.  Phelps  with  their  Maryland  troops 
were  stationed  from  time  to  time.  At  Williams¬ 
port  there  was  generally  a  considerable  force  and 
for  some  time  Gen.  Kenly  was  in  command  there 
as  well  as  other  points  between  Harper’s  Ferry  and 
Cumberland.  The  home  companies  also  did  duty 
along  the  river.  During  this  time  it  was  seldom 
indeed  that  it  was  “all  quiet  along  the  Potomac.” 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign  Mary¬ 
land  had  been  treated  by  the  South  as  a  friendly 
neutral.  The  armies  of  invasion  had  been  under 
strict  discipline  and  any  depredations  upon  private 
property  were  severly  punished.  The  theory  was 
that  Maryland  was  held  in  subjection  by  the  mil¬ 
itary  power  of  the  United  States  and  the  Confed¬ 
erate  army  came  not  as  an  invader  but  as  a  liber¬ 
ator.  The  necessary  supplies  for  the  army  were 
always  paid  for  scrupulously,  but  mostly  in  Con¬ 
federate  money.  When  the  unfortunate  person 
whose  horses  or  crops  were  taken  would  remon¬ 
strate  and  declare  that  the  money  was  valueless  to 
them,  the  quartermaster  or  commissary  would  as¬ 
sure  him  that  it  was  the  only  money  he  had  and 
that  in  a  short  time  it  would  be  worth  as  much 
as  greenbacks. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  the  Confed¬ 
erates  became  certain  that  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  three  Western  Counties  of  Maryland  were 
as  loyal  to  the  Union  as  the  people  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  that  those  whose  sjmipathy  they  had  were 
afraid  to  make  any  demonstration,  then  the  fiction 
of  Maryland  being  a  friendly  country  was  frankly 
abandoned.  Our  people  were  thenceforth  treated 
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by  the  raiding  Southerners  as  they  treated  the 
people  of  Southern  Pennsylvania,  which  was  raided 
almost  every  time  that  a  party  crossed  the  Potomac. 
The  Southern  Army  needed  horses.  There  were 
few  left  in  the  South  so  they  gathered  all  they 
could  from  farmers  of  Pranldin,  Adams,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Frederick  counties.  They  needed  food 
and  so  the  fat  cattle  of  the  rich  clover  fields  m 
these  counties  were  taken.  At  this  time  parties  of 
ragged  Southern  soldiers  rode  at  random  through 
Washington  County  under  no  kind  of  discipline 
and  looting  as  they  went.  Most  of  them  came 
from  that  portion  of  Virginia  where  the  land  had 
been  desolated,  homes  burned  and  everything  de¬ 
stroyed.  These  people  had  tasted  war  and  found 
that  General  Sherman  had  not  exaggerated  when 
he  had  declared  that  “War  is  hell.”  They  frankly 
desired  that  as  many  of  the  Northern  people  as 
possible  should  also  have  a  taste  of  it.  When  these 
parties  of  looters  met  a  citizen  on  a  public  road 
they  would  make  him  dismount  and  surrender  his 
horse.  If  he  had  a  gold  watch  the  chances  were 
that  -it  would  be  taken  away  from  him  and  there 
were  instances  when  they  were  also  deprived  of 
their  shoes  and  sent  on  their  way  barefooted.  The 
secessionist  and  Southern  sympathizer  fared  no 
better  than  the  rest. 

The  soldiers  who  most  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  this  work  were  those  under  Brigadier 
General  John  McCausland.  This  officer’s  name 
appeared  on  the  tax  bills  collected  in  Hagerstown 
for  a  number  of  years  after  the  war.  McCausland 
was  the  son  of  an  Irishman  who  came  to  America 
and  settled  in  Lynchburg  where  he  married.  Sub- 
subsequently  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  in  that  city 
Gen.  McCausland  was  born.  Returning  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  he  graduated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Insti¬ 
tute  with  first  honors  in  1857  and  was  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  that  school  until  the  war  when  he  organized 
the  Rockingham  Artillery  and  went  into  the  army. 
In  1864  Gen.  Jenkins  who  commanded  the  ad¬ 
vance  cavalry  that  went  through  Hagerstown  to 
Gettysburg,  was  killed  and  McCausland  succeeded 
to  his  command.  After  the  war  he  spent  some 
time  in  Europe  and  Mexico  and  then  settled  down 
as  a  farmer  at  Grimm’s  Landing  in  Mason  County, 
Virginia. 

In  June  1864  Gen.  Lee  ordered  Gen.  Early 
to  make  a  demonstration  towards  Washington. 
Early’s  forces  thereupon  marched  up  the  valley  to¬ 
wards  the  Potomac.  M'cCausland’s  Cavalry  bri¬ 
gade  was  in  his  command.  Ramseur’s  division 


marched  to  Halltown  and  took  possession  of  Boli- 
ver  Heights  at  Harper’s  Ferry  where  they  were 
shelled  by  the  Federal  battery  on  Maryland 
Heights.  On  July  5  Gen.  Gordon’s  division 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Boteler’s  ford  near  Shep- 
herdstown  and  encamped  on  the  Antietam  near 
its  mouth.  Gen.  Vaughn  marched  to  Sharpsburg. 
McCausland  also  crossed  at  Shepherdstown  and 
went  to  Sharpsburg  while  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
went  on  to  Boonsboro,  six  miles  from  Sharpsburg 
and  thence  across  South  Mountain  into  Frederick 
County.  McCausland  went  up  the  Sharpsburg 
turnpike  to  Hagerstown. 

On  July  1,  1864  Brigadier  General  Averill 
with  3000  United  States  troops  occupied  Hagers¬ 
town.  About  noon  on  the  6th  Brigadier  Gen.  John 
McCausland  with  1500  Confederates  entered  the 
town.  Averill  unaware  probably  of  the  size  of  this 
invading  army  retired  before  him  and  along  with 
the  Federal  troops  went  a  great  throng  of  refugees 
including  every  official  of  the  town  with  the’ single 
exception  of  Matthew  S.  Barber,  a  member  of  the 
Council  and  Treasurer  of  the  town.  Averill  re¬ 
tired  up  the  Greencastl.e  pike  about  three  miles 
and  there  remained  until  the  Confederates  had  de¬ 
parted.  McCausland  and  his  troops  came  up  the 
Sharpsburg  pike,  marched  up  Potomac  street  across 
the  public  square  to  the  Market  House  where  the 
General  established  his  headquarters.  Because  of 
the  close  proximity  of  the  Federal  troops  McCaus¬ 
land  kept  his  men  under  arms  and  on  the  alert, 
drawn  up  on  the  street.  These  men  were  the 
roughest,  most  ragged  and  disreputable  troops  that 
had  been  seen  in  Hagerstown.  Mr.  Barber,  as  soon 
as  McCausland  had  established  himself,  received 
a  summons  to  come  to  the  Market  House,  he  be¬ 
ing  the  only  representative  of  the  town  govern¬ 
ment  who  had  not  fled.  Mr.  Barber  who  did  not  sus¬ 
pect  the  reason  of  his  summons,  but  rather  sup¬ 
posed  he  w'as  to  be  arrested,  started  to  the  Market 
House  and  Mr.  John  H.  Ivausler  who  was  with 
him  in  front  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank  when  the 
messenger  came,  wrent  with  him  to  share  his  fate. 
They  found  McCausland  in  Byers’  drug  store  and 
in  his  shirt  sleeves.  He  handed  to  Mr.  Barber  a 
written  requisition  upon  Hagerstown  for  $20,000 
in  money  and  1500  outfits  of  clothing  “from  the 
skin  out.”  Mr.  Barber  told  him  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  procure  the  clothing  as  the  mer¬ 
chants  had  removed  or  hid  their  goods.  Stating 
this  he  asked  what  would  be  the  penalty  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  produce  the  clothing.  “Destruction  of  the 
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town  by  fire”  was  tile  prompt  response.  “How 
long  will  you  give  lor  the  removal  of  the  women  P 
Barber  asked..  “One  hour,”  was  the  reply.  Mr. 
Barber  left,  saying  that  he  would  consult  some  of 
the  leading  citizens  and  report  to  him  what  could 
be  done.  Shortly  afterwards  he  met  George  W. 
Smith,  Sr.,  who  returned  with  him  and  had  an¬ 
other  talk  with  MfiC'ausland  hut  could  make  no 
impression  on  him.  Then  Isaac  Nesbitt,  a  Union 
man  but  not  a  violent  partisan  was  called  into  con¬ 
sultation  along  with  William  T.  Hamilton  and 
others.  It  was  desired  that  J.  Dixon  Roman,  the 
President  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank  should  take 
charge  of  the  negotiations,  but  he  was  in  weak 
health  and  could  not  get  to  the  Market  House. 
After  much  persuasion  MeCausland  was  induced  to 
go  to  the  clerk’s  office  to  meet  Mr.  Roman  who 
got  that  far  on  crutches,  his  home  being  on  Wash- 
inton  street  a  half  square  west  of  the  Court  House. 
Here  Roman  managed  the  affair  with  consummate 
tact  and  skill.  He  told  MeCausland  that  the 
money  could  be  raised  without  difficulty  but  rep¬ 
resented  to  him  the  impossibility  of  getting  the 
clothing  as  that  much  was  not  in  the  town.  “We 
will  get  all  the  clothing  that  it  is  possible”  he  said. 
“If  you  burn  the  town  for  failure  to  do  what  can¬ 
not  be  done,  you  will  be  destroying  the  property 
of  many  of  the  warm  friends  .of  the  Southern 
cause.”  Finally  MeCausland  became  reasonable 
and  agreed  to  take  the  money  and  as  much  cloth¬ 
ing  as  could  be  collected.  The  agreement  how¬ 
ever  was  that  these  terms  should  not  be  made 
known  and  that  the  people  should  be  left  under 
the  impression  that  the  redemption  of  the  town 
depended  upon  the  collection  of  the  amount  orig¬ 
inally  required  and  that  MeCausland  had  made 
no  concession.  For  the  collection  of  clothing  three 
hours  was  allowed  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
a  considerable  amount  had  been  brought  in  the 
town  would  escape.  Then  there  was  a  scurrying 
and  hastening  to  and  fro  by  people  who  believed 
that  the  safety  of  their  homes  depended  on  the 
success  of  their  efforts.  All  kinds  of  raiment,  old 
and  new  came  pouring  in  along  with  rolls  of  cloth 
and  other  dry  goods  making  such  a  variety  and 
miscellaneous  stock;  in  the  Court  House  as  was 
never  seen  in  the  town  before.  While  this  was 
going  on  Mr.  Roman  was  occupied  in  arranging 
about  the  $20,000  in  money.  He  proposed  that 
a  note  should  he  drawn  for  the  amount  and  that 
his  bank,  the  Hagerstown  Bank,  should  lend  $10,- 
000  of  the  required  sum,  and  the  First  National 


and  the  branch  of  the  Williamsport  Bank  each 
$5,000.  The  note  was  signed  first  by  Mr.  Barber 
as  treasurer  of  the  town  and  then  Mr.  Roman 
insisted  that  it  should  also  be  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  the  most  influential  citizens.  No  less 
than  one  hundred  names  were  signed  to  the  note. 
It  was  Mr.  Roman’s  purpose  to  have  as  many  as 
possible  interested  in  the  assumption  of  the  debt 
by  the  town.  Mr.  Barber  carried  the  note  around 
for  the  signatures  and  this  prudent  foresight  sub¬ 
sequently  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  For  when 
the  refugees  returned  they  made  strong  objection 
to  the  assumption  of  the  debt  by  the  town.  After 
the  danger  had  been  removed  there  was  a  loud 
clamor  that  the  money  should  not  have  been  paid 
and  that  the  rebel  citizens  had  sold  the  town. 
But  so  many  influential  citizens  were  personally 
interested  in  having  the  responsibility  of  the  debt 
removed  from  their  shoulders  that  petitions  to  the 
legislature  for  authority  to  issue  bonds  were  num¬ 
erously  signed  and  the  bonds  were  finally  issued. 
“The  MeCausland  Fund”  figured  in  the  financial 
statements  of  Hagerstown  for  many  y^ears  before 
the  last  bond  was  paid. 

The  $20,000  in  greenbacks  was  carried  to  Mc- 
Causland  by  Mr.  Barber.  It  was  counted  slowly 
and  clumsily  by  men  who  evidently  were  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  handling  hank  notes.  In  the  meantime 
Washington  and  Potomac  streets  were  filled  with 
the  soldiers  impatient  to  depart.  At  the  end  of 
three  or  four  hours  about  $9,000  worth  of  cloth¬ 
ing  and  merchandise  had  been  gathered  at  the 
Court  House,  a  receipt  was  given  and  Hagerstown 
was  saved  from  the  fate  that  befel  Chambersburg. 
The  final  settlement  was  not  concluded  until  mid¬ 
night  when  the  cavalcade  galloped  off  down  the 
Sharpsburg  road.  While  Mr.  Barber  was  at 
breakfast  the  next  morning  a  messenger  came  to 
inform  him  that  a  party  of  Confederate  soldiers 
were  down  town,  breaking  into  stores.  He  found 
an  officer  with  a  party  of  about  70  rough  looking 
mounted  men.  They  had  broken  into  Rouskulp’s 
hat  store  and  had  taken  the  few  hats  it  contained. 
They  were  just:  about,  to  break  into  Cramer’s  store 
below  the  Square.  Mr.  Barber  remonstrated  with 
them  and  exhibited  McCausland’s  receipt.  The 
officer  argued  that  McCauslancTs  requisition  had 
not  been  entirely  complied  with.  After  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  Barber  induced  the  officer  to  accept  ten 
pairs  of  hoots  and  to  leave  the  town.  Immediately 
afterwards  another  squad  came  and  was  about 
to  burn  a  lot  of  government  stores  of  grain,  etc., 
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contained  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  ware¬ 
house  and  another  warehouse  on  Walnut  street. 
Mr.  William  T.  Hamilton,  Isaac  Nesbit  and  other 
citizens  went  to  beg  them  not  to  burn  these  build¬ 
ings.  The  officer  agreed  to  spare  the  Walnut  street 
warehouse  upon  condition  that  he  should  be  paid 
$500  in  cash  and  that  the  citizens  named  should 
give  their  bond  and  pledge  their  honor  to  take  the 
grain  and  stores  from  the  warehouses  and  destroy 
them.  These  conditions  were  accepted.  The 
money  was  paid,the  bond  given  and  then  the  cit¬ 
izens  went  to  work  in  good  faith  to  carry  the  corn 
and  oats  out  into  the  street  for  destruction.  Some 
of  it  was  stolen  by  individuals  but  the  gentlemen 
who  had  pledged  themselves  to  destroy  it  were 
extremely  strict  in  carrying  out  their  promise  in 
good  faith.  They  were  proceeding  with  the  work 
of  burning  grain  when  a  party  of  Averill's  Cav¬ 
alry  came  in  and  put  a  stop  to  it.  But  before  they 
came  the  Confederates  had  burned  the  railroad 
warehouse  and  a  large  shed  containing  Government 
hay. 

To  pay  the  McCausland  debt  required  an  is¬ 
sue  of  $39,000  in  bonds — $30,000  for  the  money 
indemnity  of  $20,000  and  $9,000  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  $500  for  the  redemption  of  the  ware¬ 
house.* 

After  gathering  an  enormous  quantity  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  individual  soldiers  a  great  supply  of  loot, 
the  Confederates  passed  from  Washington  County 
across  the  mountain  to  Frederick,  fought  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Monocacy,  penetrated  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Washington  and  then  crossed  back  into 
Virginia  having  carried  consternation  into  South¬ 
ern  Pennsnylvania  as  well  as  into  Maryland. 


On  July  26  another  raid  started  and  this 
time  Southern  Pennsylvania  had  just  cause  for 
general  alarm  and  anxiety.  That  day  Gen.  Early- 
encamped  near  Martinsburg  and  his  cavalry  con¬ 
tinued  on  until  they  reached  the  Potomac  opposite 
Williamsport.  On  July  27  McCausland  crossed 
into  Maryland  at  McCoy’s  Ferry  encamped  for  the 
night  at  Clearspring  and  continued  on  the  next 
day  through  Mercersburg  to  Chambersburg,  which 
town  he  reached  July  30.  After  burning  Cham¬ 
bersburg  he  went  back  through  Me  Connells  ville 
to  Hancock  where  he  struck  the  National  pike 
which  he  followed  toward  Cumberland  pursued  by 
Averill’s  Cavalry.  McCausland  crossed  back  into 
Virginia  at  Oldtown.*  A  few  days  later  he  was 
overtaken  at  Moorefield  by  Averill  who  surprised 
and  routed  him.  On  July  29  Gen.  Ramseur  en¬ 
tered  Williamsport  and  remained  after  some  skir¬ 
mishes  until  McCausland  had  crossed  back  to 
Virginia  and  then  he  retired  to  Martinsburg.  On 
August  oth  Gen.  Breckenridge  crossed  at  Wil¬ 
liamsport  and  encamped  at  the  College  of  St. 
James.  On  the  6th  Ramseur  and  Rodes  recrossed 
at  Williamsport  while  Breckenridge  went  down  the 
Boonsboro  road  to  Lappons  and  then  down  the 
Sharpsburg  pike.  Later  in  August  Early  was 
again  in  Shepherdstown  and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  Cav¬ 
alry  opposite  Williamsport  where  he  exchanged 
artillery  fire  across  the  river  with  the  Federals 
posted  at  that  place. 

James  Dixon  Roman  who  conducted  the  nego¬ 
tiations  with  McCausland  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  citizens  of 
Hagerstown  and  a  member  of  the  Washington 
County  Bar.  He  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa., 


*This  account  of  the  McCausland  raid  was  given 
to  the  author  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Barber,  the  town  Treas¬ 
urer  at  the  time  of  the  raid. 

*The  following  is  an  account  of  the  burning  of 
Chambersburg  written  by  Gen.  John  McCausland  for 
the  Philadelphia  Times  about  1873. 

The  wanton  destruction  of  the  private  property 
of  citizens  of  Virginia  by  the  prders  of  General  Hun¬ 
ter,  a  Federal  commander,  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  retaliation,  by  Early’s 
order,  upon  the  city  of  Chambersburg.  Andrew  Hun¬ 
ter  lived  in  the  county  of  Jefferson,  near  Harper’s 
Ferry,  and  was  a  relative  of  Gen.  Hunter’s;  A.  R. 
Boteler  and  E.  I.  Lee  also  lived  in  the  same  vicinity. 
No  reasons  that  I  have  ever  heard  have  been  given 
for  the  burning  of  their  houses.  Governor  Letcher’s 
property  was  in  Lexington,  Va. ;  the  Military  Insti¬ 
tute  was  near  Lexington,  also.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  better  reasons  can  be  given  for  the  destruction 


of  these  properties  than  could  have  been  given  if 
Gen.  Hunter  had  destroyed  every  house,  barn  or 
other  building,  that  was  standing  and  in  good  order, 
upon  his  line  of  march  from  Staunton  to  Lynchburg. 
The  property  of  J.  T.  Anderson  was  in  the  county 
of  Botetourt,  and  located  near  the  banks  of  James 
river,  at  Buchanan.  Mrs.  Anderson  and  a  lady  rela¬ 
tive  were  the  only  occupants  at  the  time.  I  de¬ 
stroyed  the  bridge  across  James  river  to  retard 
Hunter  in  his  march  upon  Lynchburg,  and  it  de¬ 
tained  him  with  his  army  for  two  days,  during  which 
time  he  occupied  this  house  as  his  headquarters. 
He  promised  the  ladies  protection,  and  after  his 
departure  an  officer  and  some  soldiers  returned  with 
a  written  order  from  him  to  destroy  everything 
about  the  premises.  A  few  days  afterward,  as  Gen. 
Hunter  was  passing  another  Virginia  mansion,  a 
lady  asked  him  why  he  destroyed  the  magnificent 
home  of  Colonel  Anderson.  He  replied  “Virginia 
women  were  worse  traitors  than  their  husbands,  and 
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August  11,  1809.  While  he  was  an  infant  his 
parents  went  to  live  in  Cecil  County,  Md.  He 
studied  law  in  Frederick  in  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
Janies  Dixon.  After  qualifying  for  the  bar  he  set¬ 
tled  in  Hagerstown  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  In  184i  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
by  the  Whig  party.  He  was  Presidential  elector 
on  the  Taylor  and  Fillmore  ticket  and  also  on  the 
Buchanan  ticket.  He  was  best  known  in  Hagers¬ 
town  as  President  of  the  old  Hagerstown  Bank. 
To  this  place  lie  was  elected  in  1851  to  succeed 
Alexander  Neill,  Sr.,  and  lie  held  the  place  until 
his  death  fifteen  years  later.  He  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  financier  and  the  subsequent  prosperity  of 
the  Hagerstown  Bank  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
due  to  his  policy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
invested  the  resources  of  the  bank  largely  in  ex¬ 
change  on  London  and  sold  it  when  gold  was  very 
high,  making  a  great  sum  of  money  in  the  trans¬ 
action.  In  the  war  he  was  a  warm  Southern  sym¬ 
pathizer,  opposed  to  flie  war  and  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Richmond  Peace  Convention  in  1861.  In 
1831  Air.  Roman  married  Louisa  Margaret  Ken¬ 
nedy,  daughter  of  John  Kennedy.  He  had  three 
children;  Louisa,  who  died  }roung;  James  Dixon 
who  died  while  a  student  at  Harvard,  and  SaiHe, 


who  married  C.  Columbus  Baldwin,  of  New  York. 
In  her  memory  the  beautiful  stone  tower  and  spire 
of  St,  John’s  Episcopal  church  on  Prospect  street, 
Hagerstown,  was  built  by  her  husband.  She  died 
in  1813.  Mr.  Roman  died  of  a  spinal  disease  in 
1866  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years. 

The  suffering,  privation,  anxiety  and  loss  by 
the  people  of  Washington  County  during  the  four 
years  of  war,  and  especially  in  the  latter  part  of 
it  the  men  and  women  of  this  generation  find  it 
hard  to  realize.  The  County  gave  liberally  of  her 
men  to  both  sides.  Early  in  the  conflict  over  a 
thousand  soldiers  had  enlisted  in  the  Union  army 
from  this  County.  Of  the  number  who  joined  the 
Confederate  army  there  is  no  complete  record. 
The  loss  to  the  County  in  being  deprived  of  all 
these  active  producers  was  great.  The  County 
wag  swept  more  than  once  of  nearly  all  horses  and 
other  farm  animals  at  a  time  when  they  were  ex¬ 
pensive  and  hard  to  replace  at  any  price.  Some 
of  the  citizens  after-wards  received  partial  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  property.  But  the  sum  thus 
paid  by  the  government  was  insignificant  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  actual  loss.  Thus  fencing  which  is  one 
of  the  most  costly  farm  necessaries,  when  paid  for 
was  valued  as  cord  wood,  wheat  in  the  straw,  when 


he  would  burn  the  houses  over  their  heads  to  make 
them  personally  and  immediately^experience  some 
punishment  for  their  treason;”  and  on  another  oc¬ 
casion  said  to  a  lady  that  he  would  “humble  the 
Virginia  women  before  he  left  the  State.”  I  could 
enumerate  many  other  acts  of  actual  destruction,  and 
threats  and  acts  of  wanton  violence  on  the  part  of 
Hunter,  all  of  which  went  to  make  up  public  senti¬ 
ment  that  prevailed  at  the  time  in  Virginia  and 
which  required  the  military  authorities  to  take  some 
steps  to  prevent  their  recurrence  in  future,  besides 
stopping  the  useless  destruction  that  was  then  go¬ 
ing  on.  But  what  I  have  given  is  considered  suf¬ 
ficient  to  explain  the  reasons  why  the  city  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  destroyed. 

It  may  be  considered  as  indispensable  to  give 
the  location  of  the  forces  composing  the  Union  and 
Confederate  armies  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  July,  1864,  in  order  to  properly  understand 
the  raid  that  was  made  into  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
Cham’bersburg.  Hunter's  army  (Union)  was  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Potomac  river, 
in  Maryland,  from  near  Hancock  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
the  main  body  being  near  the  latter  place.  Early’s 
army  (Confederate)  was  located  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  same  river  with  its  main  body  near  Martins- 
burg.  Each  army  had  its  cavalry  on  the  flanks.-  My 
command  was  on  the  left  of  Early’s  army,  and  I 
think  that  Averill’s  cavalry  was  located  opposite  to 
me — at  least  a  portion  of  it  was  there.  When  I 


speak  of  cavalry  in  the  course  of  this  sketch  I  am 
aware  that  the  term  is  not  properly  applied;  and  as 
far  as  the  Confederate  troops  which  I  commanded 
were  concerned,  they  were  badly  armed,  badly  mount¬ 
ed  and  worse  equipped — in  fact  they  were  mostly 
mounted  militia.  The  men  -would  have  made  good 
soldiers  if  there  had  been  time  to  discipline  them 
and  arms  and  equipments  to  have  furnished  them. 
The  horses  were  nearly  all  worn  out,  and  there 
was  no  supply  to  draw  others  from.  We  attempted 
to  get  horses  from  Pennsylvania,  but  found  them 
removed  from  the  line  of  march,  and  we  had  no 
time  to  look  for  them  elsewhere. 

In  July,  1864,  a  cavalry  brigade  which  I  com¬ 
manded  was  encamped  near  the  Potomac  river,  in 
the  county  of  Berkeley,  West  Virginia.  It  made 
the  advanced  post  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Early  that 
was  guarding  the  approaches  into  Virginia  through 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  On  the  28th  of  July  I 
received  an  order  from  Gen.  Early  to  cross  the 
Polomac  with  my  brigade  and  one  under  Gen.  Brad¬ 
ley  T.  Johnson  and  proceed  to  the  city  of  Chambers- 
burg,  and  after  capturing  it  to  deliver  to  the  proper 
authorities  a  proclamation  which  he  had  issued,  call¬ 
ing  upon  them  to  furnish  me  with  $100,000  in  gold 
or  $500,000  in  greenbacks,  and  in  case  the  money 
was  not  furnished  I  was  ordered  to  burn  the  city 
and  return  to  Virginia.  The  proclamation  also  stated 
that  this  course  had  been  adopted  in  retaliation  for 
.the  destruction  of  property  in  Virginia  by  the  orders 
of  Gen.  Hunter,  and  specified  that  the  house  of  An- 
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wheat  was  worth  over  $2  a  bushel  was  paid  for  as 
bedding  for  the  horses.  Thus  it  was  that  Wash¬ 
ington  County  emerged  from  the  war  almost  bank¬ 
rupt  while  the  farmers  removed  from  the  track 
of  the  armies  found  great  profit.  The  domestic 
problem,  the  problem  of  providing  food  for  the 
family  was  one  of  the  most  difficult,  with  crops 
destroyed  and  nothing  to  sell,  the  prices  of  ordi¬ 
nary  groceries  was  exorbitant  and  some,  such  as 
tea  and  codee,  could  scarcely  be  obtained  at  any 
price.  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  in  giving  the 
following  experience  of  one  Washington  County 
family  living  not  far  from  the  northern  limit  of 
Antietam  battlefield  and  told  by  a  lady  now  living 
in  Baltimore  but  then  a  child  in  the  family  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  experience  of  that  family  as  told 
is  the  history  of  many  others.  It  is  as  follows : 

“One  day  an  army  encamped  on  our  farm 
and  the  commanding  officer’s  tent  was  pitched  at 
the  back  door  of  the  house.  The  locusts  which 
settled  down  in  clouds  upon  the  land  of  Egypt 
could  not  have  made  things  disappear  before  them 
as  these  soldiers  did.  Before  the  camp  was  organ¬ 
ized  the  meat  house  was  broken  open  and  every 
pound  of  bacon  was  taken  except  a  few  hams  which 
had  been  concealed-  in  the  garret.  Every  ear  of 


drew  Hunter,  A.  R.  Boteler,  E.  I.  Lee,  Gov.  Letcher, 
J.  T.  Anderson,  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and 
others  in  Virginia,  had  been  burned  by  the  orders 
of  Gen.  D.  Hunter,  a  Federal  commander,  and  that 
the  money  demanded  from  Chambersburg  was  to  be 
paid  to  these  parties  as  a  compensation  for  their 
property.  It  appears  that  the  policy  of  Gen.  Early 
had  been  adopted  upon  proper  reflection;  that  his 
orders  were  distinct  and  final,  and  that  what  was 
done  on  this  occasion  by  my  command  was  not  the 
result  of  inconsiderate  action  or  want  of  proper  au¬ 
thority,  as  was  alleged  by  many  parties  at  the  North, 
both  at  the  time  and  since  the  close  of  the  war. 

On  the  29th  of  July  the  two  cavalry  brigades 
that  were  to  make  the  dash  into  Pennsylvania,  by 
turning  the  right  of  Hunter’s  army,  were  assembled 
at  or  near  Hammond’s  Mill,  in  Berkeley  county,  W. 
Va.  During  the  night  the  Federal  pickets  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Potomac  were  captured,  and 
the  troops  crossed  just  at  daylight  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th,  and  moved  out  and  formed  the  line  of 
march  on  the  National  road.  Major  Gilmer  drove 
the  Federal  cavalry  from  the  small  village  of  Clear 
Spring,  and  pushed  on  toward  Hagerstown  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  fol¬ 
lowing.  At  Clear  Spring  we  left  the  National  road 
and  turned  north  on  the  Mercersburg  road.  We 
reached  Mercersburg  about  dark,  and  stopped  to 
feed  our  horses  and  to  give  time  for  the  stragglers 
to  come  up.  After  this  stop  the  march  was  contin¬ 
ued  all  night,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  made 


corn  from  the  crib,  and  every  pound  of  hay  from 
the  bam  was  taken  by  the  soldiers.  The  horses 
had  already  been  taken  and  now  the  hogs  and 
poultry  went.  The  fencing  was  swept  from  the 
farm  as  if  by  a  conflagration.  It  all  went  into 
the  camp  fires.  The  cows  were  not  taken,  but  un¬ 
til  guards  could  be  procured  there  was  a  soldier 
all  the  time  tugging  at  each  one.  Finally  after 
it  was  nearly  too  late  order  was  restored  and 
guards  placed  over  the  pump  and  the  potato  patch 
and  the  orchard.  Nearly  all  the  potatoes  had  al¬ 
ready  been  dug.  I  remember  that  one  old  hen 
had  escaped  the  general  massacre  of  the  poultry 
and  took  refuge  at  nightfall  in  an  apple  tree.  A 
soldier  shot  at  her  and  was  reported  by  the  guard. 
His  punishment  was  a  most  cruel  one.  He  was 
hung  up  by  Ids  thumbs.  During  this  encampment 
and  at  other  times  during  the  war,  the  cruel  pun¬ 
ishment  inflicted  upon  the  soldiers,  sometimes  for 
offences  which  seemed  trivial,  was  distressing  to 
us.  Sometimes  a  man  would  be  marching  back 
and  forth  in  the  burning  sun  for  hours  with  a 
knapsack  full  of  stones  on  his  back. 

“It  is  hard  to  describe  the  change  which  is 
made  by  the  encampment  of  an  army.  In  an 
incredibly  short  time  a  splendid  field  of  luxuriant 


at  every  available  point  by  a  regiment  of  Federal 
cavalry.  Majoi*  Sweeney,  with  his  cavalry  battalion, 
kept  the  roads  clear,  and  we  reached  Chambersburg 
at  daylight  on  the  31st.  The  approach  to  the  town 
was  defended  only  by  one  piece  ot  artillery  and- 
some  irregular  troops  that  were  soon  driven  off, 
and  the  advance  of  our  force  took  possession  of  the 
town.  The  main  part  of  the  two  brigades  was  formed 
in  line  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  town.  1 
at  once  went  into  the  place  with  my  staff,  and  re¬ 
quested  some  of  the  citizens  to  inform  the  city  au¬ 
thorities  that  I  wanted  to  see  them.  I  also  sent  my 
staff  through  the  town  to  find  out  where  the  proper 
officials  were,  and  inform  them  that  I  had  a  procla¬ 
mation  for  their  consideration.  Not  one  could  be 
found.  I  then  directed  the  proclamation  to  be  read 
to  many  of  the  citizens  that  were  near  me,  and 
requested  them  to  hunt  up  their  officers,  informing 
them  I  would  wait  until  they  could  either  find  them, 
or  by  consultation  among  themselves  determine 
what  they  would  do.  Finally  I  informed  them  that 
I  would  wait  six  hours,  and  if  they  would  comply 
with  the  requisition  their  town  would  be  safe;  and 
in  case  they  did  not  it  would  be  destroyed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  my  orders  from  Gen.  Early.  After 
a  few  hours  of  delay  many  citizens  came  to  me — 
some  were  willing  to  pay  the  money,  others  were 
not.  I  urged  them  to  comply  with  such  reasons  as 
occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  and  told  them  plainly 
what  they  might  expect.  I  showed  to  my  own  offi¬ 
cers  the  written  instructions  of  Gen.  Early,  and  be- 
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verdue  had  been  beaten  down  as  haTd  as  a  turn¬ 
pike  road  and  evefy  blade  of  grass  had  disappeared. 
It  was  years  before  the  most  careful  cultivation 
could  restore  the  land  to  anything  like  its  former 
productive  condition.  When  it  was  finally  plowed 
the  land  broke  up  in  great  clods  and  lumps  which 
had  to  be  pulverized  with  axes  and  mallets.  And 
It  was  not  only  the  fields  in  which  the  encampment 
was  that  were  injured.  All  the  fences  were  gone 
and  roads  were  made  across  all  the  fields  in  every 
direction.  This  was  especially  the  case  upon  an¬ 
other  occasion  when  a  large  division  of  wagons 
settled  upon  us. 

“One  summer  evening  as  we  were  waiting  for 
supper  to  come  on  the  table  a  Federal  officer, 
mounted  on  a  splendid  black  horse  rode  up  to  the 
house  followed  by  a  Confederate  prisoner  ragged 
and  forlorn  and  riding  a  horse  so  thin  that  it 
seemed  marvelous  that  he  could  walk.  The  two 
dismounted,  the  officer  coming  upon  the  porch  and 
the  prisoner  sitting  outside  the  yard  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away.  The  officer  asked  for  -roper  and 
while  waiting  for  it  my  father  got  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  and  the  officer  became  so  interested 
that  he  forgot  his  prisoner,  who  was  not  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation.  He  quietly  glided 


away  without  being  perceived,  mounted  the  offi¬ 
cer’s  horse  and  dashed  away.  The  officer  fired  at 
him  and  then  turned  upon  my  father  with  the 
utmost  fury  and  charged  him  with  a  plot  to  with¬ 
draw  his  attention  to  aid  the  rebel  in  escape.  He 
left  in  high  dudgeon  and  early  the  next  morning 
he  reappeared  with  a  squad  of  soldiers  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  to  burn  the  house,  not  only 
because  of  the  incident  of  the  previous  evening 
but  because  some  of  the  neighbors  had  told  him 
that  my  father  had  aided  wounded  rebels  and  had 
taken  care  of  them  in  his  barn.  My  father  went 
out  and  defied  the  party.  He  dared  them  to  burn 
the  house.  We  were  all  in  mortal  terror,  more 
from  fear  that  my  father  would  be  killed  than 
from  the  threatened  burning.  I  do  not  know  what 
made  the  officer  change  his  mind  but  after  lighting 
the  torches  he  left  without  putting  his  threat  into 
execution. 

“My  father  was  for  the  Union  but  being  a 
very  humane  man  never  hesitated  to  render  as- 
dstance  to  any  sick  or  wounded  Confederate  who 
demanded  it.  This  caused  his  loyalty  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  and  got  him  into  frequent  altercations 
with  the  soldiers  and  once  or  twice  he  was  ar¬ 
rested. 


fore  a  single  house  was  destroyed  both  the  citizens 
and  the  Confederate  officers  that  were  present  fully 
understood  why  it  was  done  and  by  whose  orders. 
After  waiting  until  the  expiration  of  the  six  hours, 
and  finding  that  the  proclamation  would  not  be  com¬ 
plied  with,  the  destruction  of  the  town  was  begun 
by  firing  the  most  central  blocks  first,  and  after  the 
inhabitants  had  been  removed  from  them.  Thus  the 
town  was  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  driven  to 
the  hills  and  fields  adjacent  thereto.  No  lives  were 
lost  by  the  citizens  and  only  one  soldier  was  killed, 
and  he  was  killed  after  the  troops  left  the  vicinity 
of  the  place.  About  noon  the  troops  were  reformed 
on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  town,  where  the 
most  of  them  had  been  posted  in  the  early  morning, 
and  the  return  to  the  Potomac  was  begun  shortly 
afterward.  We  encamped  at  McConnellsburg  that 
night,  and  reached  the  river  the  next,  day  at  or 
near  Hancock,  Mft, 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  written  Major 
Gilmer  says  in  his  book,  ‘Four  Years  in  the  Saddle," 
page  210:  “He  showed  me  Gen.  Early’s  order.”  Gen. 
Early,  in  his  “Memoir,”  page  57,  says:  “A  written 
demand  was  sent  to  the  municipal  authorities,  and 
they  were  informed  what  would  be  the  result  of  a 
failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with  it.”  On  page  59 
he  says:  “On  the  30th  of  July  McCausland  reached 
Chambersburg  and  made  the  demand  as  directed, 
reading  to  such  of  the  authorities  as  presented  them¬ 
selves  the  paper  sent  by  me.”  Colonel  W.  E.  Pe¬ 
ters,  who  commanded  one  of  the  regiments  in  John¬ 


ston’s  brigade,  when  the  burning  commenced  came 
and  asked  me  if  the  burning  was  being  done  by  my 
orders.  I  showed  him  the  order  of  Gen.  Early  and 
he  was  satisfied,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
orders  as  was  being  done  by  other  regiments  of  his 
brigade.  In  this  expedition  the  troops  passed  through 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  of  hostile  territory, 
executed  all  orders  that  were  issued  with  promptness 
and  regularity,  and  never  have  I  heard  of  any  com¬ 
plaints  of  acts  unauthorized  by  their  superior  officers. 
I  think  that  these  facts  will  show  that  this  entire 
expedition  was  planned  and  executed  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  of  superior  officers  of  competent 
authority  to  order  it,  and  moreover,  that  it  was  an 
act  of  retaliation  perfectly  justified  by  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  was  at  all  times  kept  clearly  within  the 
rule  governing  civilized  warfare. 

Vattel,  in  his  “Law  of  Nations,”  lays  down  the 
following  rule  and  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
quote  it  in  order  that  many  persons,  who  may 
read  what  is  said  about  the  destruction  of  Cham¬ 
bersburg,  may  have  the  opinion  of  a  standard  au¬ 
thority  upon  such  proceedings: 

A  civil  war  breaks  the  bonds  of  society  and 
governments,  or  at  least  suspends  their  force  and 
effect.  It  produces  in  the  nation  two  independent 
parties  who  consider  each  other  as  enemies  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  no  common  judge.  Those  two  parties, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  thence¬ 
forward  constituting,  at  least  for  a  time,  two  separate 
bodies,  two  distinct  societies.  Though  one  of  the 
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“Soldiers  of  both  armies  were  constantly  com¬ 
ing  to  the  house  for  meals  and  our  larder  was 
generally  kept  nearly  empty.  Our  house  seemed 
to  be  at  a  place  which  was  constantly  changing 
hands.  One  day  it  changed  possession  no  less  than 
five  times  and  several  times  soldiers  of  one  side 
retreated  from  the  back  door  as  their  enemy  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  front  door.  One  evening  a  sejuad  of 
hungry  looking  and  ragged  Confederates  came  into 
the  kitchen  with  sacks  of  flour  which  they  had  ta¬ 
ken  from  a  neighboring  mill,  and  asked  to  have 
it  made  into  bread.  We  all  went  hard  to  work 
to  make  the  bread  and  had  cooked  a  good  pile  of 
short  cake  which  the  men  were  devouring  with 
their  eyes  when  the  alarm  was  given  that  the 
“Yankees”  were  coming.  They  seized  their  bread 
and  leaped,  out  of  the  back  windows  and  ran  for 
their  lives.  A  good  portion  of  the  bread  which 
was  on  the  stove  or  in  the  kneading  trough,  was 
eaten  by  the  Union  soldiers. 

“I  often  wonder  how  we  ever  managed  to  keep 
enough  food  in  the  house  for  the  family  to  B<® 
Upon.  There  isms  a  constant  demand  upon  us. 
Frequently  we  did  not  have  a  horse  to  send  to  mill 
to  get  flour.  Sometimes  every  domestic  animal  on 
the  farm  was  taken  and  when  a  considerable  body 
of  men  would  settle  down  near  us  or  pass  by  us, 
we  had  to  ask  for  guards  for  everything.  The 
Cows  had  to  be  guarded  to  keep  the  soldiers  from 
milking  them.  The  orchard  had  to  have  a  guard 
to  protect  the  apples.  The  potato  patch  had  to 
be  guarded  and  the  well  was  so  constantly  pumped 
that  it  was  necessary  to  place  a  guard  there  so  that 
enough  water  could  accumulate  for  the  use  of  the 
family.  All  these  guards  had  to  be  fed  by  us. 

“Perhaps  w7e  were  the  better  enabled  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  services  of  guards  from  the  fact  that 
generally  there  were  officers  occupying  the  house 
who  were  anxious  upon  their  own  account  to  keep 


something  in  the  larder.  Once  fifteen  Surgeons 
spent  four  days  with  us  and  taxed  us  sorely  to  feed 
them.  These  paid  their  board  liberally  and  with 
greenbacks  which  seemed  to  be  fresh  from  the 
press.  My  mother  was  siek  and  young  as  I  was 
the  care  of:  like  house  fell  upon  me.  The  surgeons 
were  very  considerate  and  the  one  of  highest  rank, 
lie  was  in  the  regular  army,  was  an  elderly  man 
and  a  most  courteous  gentleman.  The  house  was 
not  nearly  large  enough  to  accommodate  so  many 
and  some  of  them  slept  on  the  parlor  floor  and  on 
top  of  the  piano.  Our  silver  was  buried,  with 
the  exception  of  one  teaspoon  and  this  I  always 
gave  to  the  oldest  surgeon.  The  rest  had  to  use 
pewter  spoons. 

“For  six  weeks  our  barn  was  converted  into  a 
hospital  by  my  father  who  was  a  physican  as  well 
as  a  farmer.  There  were  sixty  inmates  suffering 
with  fevers  and  various  ailments.  My  father  had 
bard  work  to  feed  these.  They  got  their  rations 
but  would  not  eat  them  and  we  had  to  provide 
more  palatable  food.  My  father  sent  flour  to  a 
neighbor  and  paid  to  have  it  made  into  bread. 
He  had  a  fine  flock  of  sheep  at  that  time  and  kill¬ 
ed  them  all  to  feed  the  sick.  Soup  was  made 
in  a  large  iron  kettle  on  a  fire  near  the  barn. 
One  day  a  huge  box  came  from  the  North  contain¬ 
ing  great  quantities  of  medicines  and  food.  The 
most  acceptable  of  these  was  quinine  and  whiskey. 
Both  were  required  in  the  hospital  and  both  were 
too  expensive  for  us  to  procure.  For  several  dajs 
my  father  was  sick  and  could  not  get  to  the  barn 
and  he  sent  me  to  administer  the  medicines.  He 
provided  me  with  a  chart  of  the  bam  which  show¬ 
ed  th.e  position  of  each  patient  on  the  floor  and  he 
indicated  in  that  way  which  medicine  I  was  lo 
administer  to  each.  I  successfully  performed  this 
duty  but  it  was  not  an  agreeable  one  for  after 
each  xBi!  I  would  be  covered  with  vermin.  Three 


parties  may  have  been  to  blame  in  breaking  the- 
unity  o£  the  State  and  resisting  the  lawful  authority, 
they  are  not  the  less  divided  in  fact.  Besides,  who 
shall  judge  them?  Who  shall  pronounce  on  which 
side  the  right  or  the  wrong  lies?  On  earth  they 
have  no  common  superior.  They  stand,  therefore, 
in  precisely  the  same-  predicament  as  two  nations 
who  engage  in  a  contest  and  being  unable  to  come 
to  an  agreement  have  recourse  to  arms.  This  being 
the  case  it  is  evident  that  the  common  laws  of  war, 
those  maxims  of  humanity,  moderation  and  honor 
commonly  observed,  ought  to  be  observed  by  both 
parties  in  every  civil  war.  For  the  same  reasons 
which  render  the  observances  of  those  maxims  a 
matter  of  obligation  between  State  and  State,  it  be¬ 


comes  equally  and  even  more  necessary  in  the 
unhappy  circumstances  of  the  two  incensed  parties 
lacerating  their  common  country.  Should  the  sov¬ 
ereign  conceive  he  has  a  right  to  hang  up  his  pris¬ 
oners  as  rebels  the  opposite  party  will  make  refu¬ 
sals,  or  to  destroy  their  country  they  will  retaliate. 
The  Duke  of  Alva  made  it  a  practice  to  condemn  to 
death  every  prisoner  he  took  from  the  Confederates 
in  I  he  Netherlands.  'They,  on  their  part  retaliated 
and  at  length  compelled  him  to  respect  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  rules  of  war  in  his  conduct  toward 

The  above  is  the  rule  and  example  of  nations,  and 
applying  it  to  this  case,  I  think  that  any  one  can 
understand  it. 
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of  the  patients  died  and  were  buried  under  a  cherry 
tree  in  the  yard.  One  of  them  was  horribly 
wounded  near  the  house  and  was  carried  into  the 
barn  where  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and 
some  time  after  the  burial  his  father  came  for  the 
body  and  carried  it  away  in  a  metalic  coffin.  His 
grief  upon  the  death  of  this  his  only  son  was  v  ery 
affecting.  The  hospital  made  it  sickly  at  our 
home.  Although  the  greatest  care  was  taken  and 
disinfectants  were  used  liberally  all  about  the 
house,  my  little  sister  was  taken  with  typhoid  fever 
and  was  very  ill.  When  my  father  presented 
his  hill  to  the  Government  for  supplies  furnished 
the  hospital  he  received  just  one-half  the  sum  he 
had  actually  expended. 

“Early  one  afternoon  I  was  standing  with 
several  other  little  girls  in  front  of  a  farmhouse 
near  the  turnpike.  Looking  down  the  road  we 
saw  a  long  line  of  Confederates  coming  and 
knowing  that  a  great  army  was  to  pass,  we  started 
to  go  to  the  road  to  see  them.  But  just  as  we 
were  starting  the  gate  opened  and  a  party  of  offi¬ 
cers  rode  in.  They  rode  up  to  where  we  were 
standing  and  a  snlendid  looking  officer  riding  a 
tine  horse,  whose  high  rank  we  recognized  by  the 
star  on  his  collar,  raised  his  hat  to  us  and  asked 
whose  house  it  was.  He  then  said  he  knew  the 
family  which  had  formerly  owned  it  and  asked  for 
a  glass  of  water.  This  1  ran  to  get  and  handed 
to  him.  After  thanking  me  he  raised  his  hat 
and  left  and  we  followed  him  to  the  gate.  As  he 
disappeared  up  the  road  I  asked  a  soldier  who  it 
was  and  was  informed  that  it  was  General  Lee. 
I  was  very  proud  of  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  wait  on  the  great  commander.  It  took  many 
hours  for  the  army  to  pass  and  as  we  little  girls 
sat  on  the  fence  watching  them,  many  soldiers 
spoke  to  us  but  always  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 
One  of  them,  a  mere  boy,  left  the  ranks  and  handed 
me  his  card  and  a  button  from  his  coat.  He  was 
from  Mississippi  and  said  he  hoped  we  would  meet 
again.  These  I  think  I  have  still.  The  button 
I  wore  when  I  went  to  school  in  the  North  a  year 
later  much  to  the  indignation  of  my  teachers  ana 
Northern  schoolmates. 

“My  mother  who  was  in  poor  health,  was  in 
constant  alarm  about  my  father  who  was  brought 
into  conflict  from  time  to  time  with  soldiers  by  the 
refusal  to  submit  quietly  to  wrongs.  One  day  he 
left  home  to  try  to  recover  some  horses  that  had 
been  taken.  He  went  to  Boonsboro  which  was 


then  within  the  Federal  lines.  It  was  Monday 
•when  he  left  home  and  not  until  Saturday  could 
he  obtain  permission  to  go  through  the  lines  to 
return.  He  had  been  arrested  and  detained  and 
made  several  narrow  escapes  with  his  life.  Dur¬ 
ing  Ms  absence  we  heard  nothing  from  him.  When 
lie  left  my  mother,  who  was  a  young  woman,  had 
not  a  grey  hair,  when  he  returned  her  head  was 
almost  white.” 

The  last  session  of  the  College  of  St.  James 
as  a  college,  opened  October  7,  1863  with  twenty- 
three  students  which  later  increased  to  thirty-three. 
That  last  year  was  one  full  of  incidents  and  war 
alarms.  At  every  Confederate  invasion  all  through 
the  war  the  college  had  been  visited  by  formei 
pupils  who  were  officers  or  soldiers  in  the  South¬ 
ern  army.  All  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  Dr. 
Iverfoot  who  never  seemed  to  lose  their  love  or 
respect  by  his  firm  stand  for  the  Union.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year  Dr.  Kerfoot  read  in  Chapel 
a  list  of  twelve  of  the  former  college  boys  of  whose 
death  in  the  army  he  had  received  information. 
On  July  3  and  4  came  news  of  a  Confederate  raid. 
The  time  had  finally  come  when  the  Confederates 
understood  that  at  least  this  part  of  Maryland 
was  in  their  enemy’s  country  and  they  treated  if 
as  such,  gathering  up  horses  wherever  they  could 
find  them  as  well  as  supplies  for  their  ragged  and 
half-starved  soldiers,  In  addition  to  these  depre¬ 
dations  many  outrages  on  private  property  anu 
rights  were  committed  by  wandering  bands  of  de¬ 
serters  from  both  armies,  some  of  them  regularly- 
organized  forces  who  were  out  for  loot.  Among 
them  was  a  party  of  about  a  half  dozen  men  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieut.  Jones,  openly  declaring  they 
were  deserters  and  calling  themselves  the  New 
York  Hawkeyes.  This  was  the  summer  of  Gen.  Mc- 
Causland's  raid,  of  the  burning  of  Chambersburg 
and  of  the  levying  of  tribute  upon  Hagerstown. 
As  soon  as  news  of  the  Confederate  raid  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  not  a  week  passed  without  its  alarming 
rumor,  there  was  a  general  stampede  with  horses 
up  to  Pennsylvania.  Vast  numbers  of  animals 
were  captured  and  the  work  of  the  fanner  was 
more  generally  interrupted  this  year  than  in  the 
preceding  years  of  the  war.  On  July  5  there  was 
a  running  skirmish  on  the  Sharpsburg  turnpike 
from  Hagerstown  to  Lappans  X  Roads.  About 
the  same  time  there  were  a  number  of  barns  burn¬ 
ed,  a  lot  of  army  stores  at  Williamsport  was  de¬ 
stroyed  and  many  depredations  were  made  by 
straggling  Confederates  or  detachments.  The 
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College  of  St.  James  was  looted  a  number  of  times. 
Before  this  Gen.  Hunter  had  devastated  the  valley 
of  Virginia,  burning  dwelling  houses  and  de¬ 
stroying  private  property  by  wholesale.  The  whole 
Confederacy  was  in  a  state  of  fury  about  this  un¬ 
civilized  manner  of  conducting  war  and  the  loyal 
people  of  Western  Maryland  and  Southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  thrown  into  consternation  because 
they  knew  there  would  be  reprisals. 

In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Whittingham  Dr.  Ker- 
foot  voiced  the  general  sentiment  of  the  humane 
Union  people.  “The  wicked  and  needless  destruc¬ 
tion  of  private  and  other  unwarlike  property  by 
Hunter  lately,”  he  wrote,  “made  us  anxious  for 
mills  and  colleges  if  the  rebels  should  cross  the 
river.  I  wish  Mr.  Lincoln  would-  reprobate  and 
prohibit  what  we  should  agree  would  be  gross 
wrong  against  us  if  done  here  by  Confederates.’1* 
A  barn  of  Mr.  Hammond’s  was  burnt  and  the 
distillery  and  farm  house  at  Dalton  the  home 
of  Mr.  Dali  in  the  Williamsport  district  were  also 
destroyed.  Then  came  Gen.  Early’s  great  raid 
through  Maryland  and  into  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  5th  of  August  a  party  of  Confederates  arrived 
at  the  College  of  St.  James  and  all  the  horses 
were  brought  up  for  delivery  to  the  party.  But 
the  officer  in  command  proved  to  be  a  former 
student  of  the  college.  He  was  cordial  and  most 
defential  to  his  old  teachers  refusing  to  deprive 
them  of  their  horses  but  advisihg  them  to  send 
them  away.  The  same  day  a  larger  party  came  and 
Major  Peyton  the  commander  asked  permission  to 
establish  his  headquarters  at  the  great  college 
spring.  Later  Gen.  Bamseur,  of  Virgina,  arrived 
and  took  command.  These  officers  and  men  were , 
extremely  polite  to  the  college  people.  Two  of  the 
captains,  Philips  and  Moore,  were  former  pupils 
and  a  number  of  them  were  invited  to  dinner  by 
Dr.  Iverfoot  and  Gen.  Ramseur  took  tea  at  the 
rectory.  At  the  tea  table  a  most  awkward  inci¬ 
dent  occurred.  Major  Peyton  arrived  and  called 
Gen.  Ramseur  out.  He  had  brought  an  order  to 
that  gentleman  from  General  Early  to  arrest  his 
host.  Dr.  Kerfoot  was  called  into  the  parlor  and 
there  informed  of  the  order  for  his  arrest  and 
that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coit,  his  assistant  (later 
principal  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire)  and  that  they  must  prepare  to 
start  for  Richmond.  They  were  to  be  held  there 
as  hostages  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunter  Boyd  of  Win- 


'  Chester  who  had  been  arrested  by  Federal  soldiers 
and  imprisoned  in  the  common  jail  in  Wheeling. 
While  this  news  was  communicated  in  the  gentlest 
and  most  sympathetic  manner,  Dr.  Kerfoot  receiv¬ 
ed  it,  in  his  then  state  of  health,  as  a  sentence  of 
death.  It  also  involved  the  leaving  of  his  wife 
and  children  amidst  warlike  scenes  of  the  greatest 
disorder.  The  two  clergymen  were  kept  under 
close  guard  that  night.  They  had  sent  for  Mr. 
John  W.  Breathed,  lately  a  curator  of  the  college, 
a  Southern  sympathizer  and  the  father  of  Major 
James  Breathed,  who  lived  just  across  the  road 
from  the  college  campus.  Mr.  Breathed  went  the 
next  morning  to  see  Gen.  Early  and  at  8  o’clock 
returned  with  that  officer  to  the  college.  Gen. 
Early  talked  to.  his  prisoners  at  great  length  and 
courteously  explained  to  them,  after  telling  the 
history  of  Dr.  Boyd’s  arrest,  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
taining  the  two  clergymen  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  Virginia  minister.  Before  Gen.  .Early  came 
Mr.  Coit  asked  Gen.  Ramseur — “General,  will  you 
kindly  inform  me  why  we  are  arrested?”  The 
account  of  the  interview  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Coit.  Mr.  Coit’s  account  says:  “His  answer  was 
that  we  were  arrested  as  hostages  for  Rev.  Dr. 
Boyd  of  Winchester,  Va.,  who  had  been  seized  in 
the  most  cruel  and  unjustifiable  manner  by  the 
United  States  military  authorities  and  taken  to 
Wheeling,  Virginia  and  cast  into  the  common 
jail  along  with  criminals  of  all  sorts  both  black 
and  white.  The  Confederate  Government  had  in 
vain  remonstrated  and  called  attention  to  the 
case  and  at  last  as  the  only  remedy,  had  resolved 
to  resort  to  reprisals.  There  were  no  complaints 
against  us  personally  and  no  charges  of  acts  done 
by  us  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war.  ’  We  were, 
unfortunately,  clergymen  of  sufficient  position  and 
importance  belonging  to  the  Northern  side  to  be 
thought  suitable  persons  to  hold  as  hostages  for* 
Dr.  Boyd.  As  for  our  disposition,  he  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  place  us  in  close  arrest  at  once.  We  should 
probably  be  carried  to  Richmond  and  kept  in  Lib¬ 
by  prison  until  Dr.  Boyd’s  release  or  until  the  end 
of  the  war.”  The  interview  of  Gen.  Early  with 
the  two  clergymen  took  place  in  the  parlor  of  the 
rectory.  There  were  none  present  but  these  three 
and  Col.  Pendleton.  Mr.  Coit  in  describing  this 
interview  said:  “Gen.  Early,  tall,  pale  and  grim 
looking,  neatly  dressed,  seated  himself,  while  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  we  remained  sffinding. 
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He  immediately  began  an  address  to  us,  explaining 
why  lie  had  ordered  our  arrest.  He  spoke  like 
a  lawyer  arguing  in  defence  of  a  cause,  and  1 
confess  that  his  recital  of  the  cruelties  and  needless 
miseries  inflicted  on  the  people  of  Virginia  by  po¬ 
litical  generals  or  irresponsible  parties  following 
in  the  wake  of  our  armies,  was  very  telling.  If  the 
half  of  what  Gen.  Early  recounted  was  true,  the 
North,  in  spite  of  the  JtWtice  of  its  CBltee,  had 
much  to  atone  for.  The  reprisals  begun  by  the 
South  seemed  justifiable  as  being  their  only  pro¬ 
tection  against  injuries  and  outrages  neither  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  laws  of  war  nor  called  for  by  any 
extreme  necessity.'7  At  the  close  of  his  long  ad¬ 
dress  Gen.  Early  informed  the  prisoners  that  he 
had  decided  to  take  their  parole  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  should  effect  the  release  of  Dr. 
Boyd.  If  they  did  not  succeed  in  doing  this  they 
were  to  surrender  themselves  to.  the  Confederates 
at  City  Point  three  Weeks  from  that  day.  This 
the  two  clergymen  had  no  doubt  they  could  do 
and  the  announcement  was  joyfully  received  al¬ 
most  as  a  release  from  a  sentence  of  death.  £‘T 
ought  to  say,'7  Mr.  Coit  continued,  “that  Gen. 
Early  added  that  he  had  been  induced  to  this  act 
of  clemency  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  assured 
by  responsible  parties  that  while  Dr.  Iverfoot  and 
myself  were  strong  Union  men,  yet  we  had  taken 
no  part  in  promoting  war,  nor  had  done  anything 
inconsistent  wdth  our  position  as  clergymen  and 
that  we  had  made  no  distinction  of  persons  in 
■whatever  we  had  done  for  the  sick  and  -wounded 
after  the  battles  of  Antietum  and  Gettysburg.  I 
think  that  Gen.  Early  made  a  strong  and  favorable 
impression  on  both  Dr.  Kerfoot  and  myself  and  I 
have  always  had  a  kindly  feeling  towards  him  and 
a  wish  to  see  him  again.  And  his  defence  was  not 
thrown  away.  I  think  that  it  had  a  marked  effect 
on  Dr.  Kerioot’s  own  opinions  on  certain  features 
of  the  policy  of  our  Government  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  I  was  much  thrown  with  Dr. -Iverfoot 
in  the  next  three  weeks  and  we  had  many  conver¬ 
sations  upon  the  events  and  questions  of  the  hour. 
And  I  noticed  on  his  part  a  deeper  tone  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  compassion  for  the  Southern  people  and 
a  distinct  recognition  of  many  unnecessarily  cruel 
and  vexatious  acts  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  by  generals  who  were  either  fanatical 
partisans  or  unprincipled  demagogues.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  no  change  in,  his  strong  sis 
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tachment  to  the  Northern  cause  and  unshaken 
conviction  of  its  righteousness.* 

Dr.  Kerfoot  and  Mr.  Coit  had  anticipated  the 
easy  and  speedy  achievement  of  the  release  of  Dr. 
Boyd  and  their  own  release  from  their  parole. 
But  in  this  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
They  had  a  singular  difficulty  in  locating  Dr. 
Boyd.  There  seamed  no  record  of  his  arrest  nor 
of  his  imprisonment  and  it  was  only  accomplished 
after  a  visit  to  Baltimore,  then  to  Harper’s  Ferry, 
then  hark  to  Baltimore  and  finally  to  Washington 
and  going  from  official  to  official,  referred  from 
one  to  another  until  they  were  weary  and  disheart¬ 
ened.  Their  first  application  was  to  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham  who  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
administration.  But  to  their  amazement  that 
great  and  good  man  reproached  them  for  giving 
their  parole.  They  had  no  right,  he  declared,  to 
put  the  government  in  any  position  whereby  it 
even  impliedly  acccorded  to  the  South  the  rights  of 
a  belligerent.  And  when  the  two  gentlemen  went 
the  next  day  to  see  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  department  of  Maryland,  he  told  them 
that  he  had  received 'a  few-  days  before  a  singular 
application  from  Bishop  Whittingham,  namely  to 
arrest  both  of  them  and  imprison  them  in  Fort 
McHenry  to  prevent  them  from  keeping  their  pa¬ 
role.*  But  the  Bishop  after  his  interview  with 
them  and  after  their  ret  u  m  from  Harper’s  Ferry, 
gave  them  a  strong  letter  to  the  President  asking 
his  aid  for  them  and  assuring  him  that  “they 
have  abundant  attestations  from  the  military  au¬ 
thorities  immediately  cognizant  of  the  facts,  that 
what  they  ask  is  lit  and  right  in  itself,  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  !  he  principles  on  which  Government 
has  hitherto  acted  in  such  eases.-’  Dr.  Boyd  had 
been  arrested  liv  Gen.  Milroy  and  Gen.  Wallace 
advised  Dr.  Iverfoot  to  go  to  C)en.  Sheridan's  camp 
in  the  Valley  for  some  information  of  his  prison. 
On  August  11  they  went  to  Harper's  Ferrv  and 
set  light  the  aid  of  Gen.  William  P.  Maulshy,  of 
Frederick  who  was  then  in  command  of  troops  on 
Maryland  Heights.  With  that  gentleman  they 
spent,  the  night.  He  was  kind  and  sympathetic 
and  sent  to  Gen.  Sheridan’s  headquarters  for  in¬ 
formation  about  Dr.  Boyd  but  could  get  none  and 
the  clergymen  returned  dispirited  to  Baltimore 
more  than  a  third  of  their  precious  term  of  proba¬ 
tion  having  expired  without  any  results.  On  Au¬ 
gust  Hi  they  went  to  Washington,  ealMl  at  the 
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White  House,  but  the  President  was  too  tired  to 
receive  them  nor  could  they  get  to  see  Secretary 
Stanton.  Gen.  Hitchcock,  Commissary  General 
of  Prisoners  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  case  and 
telegraphed  to  all  the  military  prisons  but  no  trace 
of  Dr.  Boyd  could  be  found.  The  General  de¬ 
nounced  the  conduct  of  such  generals  as  arbitrarily 
arrested  non-combatants  from  personal  pique  or 
even  worse  motives  and  vented  their  spite  by  keep¬ 
ing  their  victims  in  jails  without  notifying  the 
proper  authorities  or  making  any  formal  charges. 
At  the  War  Department  they  were  informed  that 
Mr.  Stanton  had  taken  up  the  case  and  was  vehe¬ 
mently  denouncing  Gen.  Milroy,  declaring  that 
if  he  had  not  resigned  he  would  have  him  tried 
by  court  martial  and  cashiered.  Finally  Dr.  Boyd 
was  located  and  released  and  the  two  clergymen 
joyf  ully  returned  to  St.  James.  That  was  the  last 
of  that  college.  Dr.  Kerfoot  became  President  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  was 
later  elected  Bishop  of  Pittsburg  and  died  in  that 
city.  Dr.  Coit  went  to  St.  Paul’s  school  in  Con¬ 
cord,  New  Hampshire,  of  which  he  was  later  the 
headmaster.  He  died  in  1906.  About  the  time  that 
Dr.  Kerfoot  and  Mr.  Coit  were  arrested  at  St. 
James,  several  arrests  were  made  in  Hagerstown. 
Frederick  0.  McObmas,  Rev.  Henry  Edwards,  An¬ 
drew  PI.  Hager  and  a  number  of  others  were  ta¬ 
ken  to  Williamsport.  Alex.  Neill,  Jr.,  and  A.  K. 
Syester  went  over  and  persuaded  Gen.  Early  to 
parole  them. 

John  W.  Breathed  the  curator  of  St.  Janies 
College,  who  canto  to  the  rescue  of  Dr.  Kerfoot 
and  Mr.  Coit  when  they  were  arrested,  was  a  man 
who  took  a  large  part  in  the  affairs  of  Washington 
County.  He  was  for  four  years  Judge  of  the 
Orphans’  Court  was  an  extensive  farmer  and  the 
first  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  at 
Breatheds  Station  which  got  its  name  from  him. 
He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Breathed  and  Kitty 
Lyles,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  a  surgeon  in  the 
Revolutionary  army.  This  couple  had  two  chil¬ 
dren,  besides  John  W.,  both  daughters.  One  of 
them,  Jane,  married,  first  the  Rev.  James  Dela- 
plaine  and  subsequently  the  Rev.  James  Buck,  for 
many  years  rector  of  Rock  Creek  Parish,  District 
of  Columbia,  both  of  them  clergymen  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  church.  The  other  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  Stephen  Snodgrass  of  Martinsburg.  John 
W.  Breathed  was  born  in  Montgomery  County  in 
1814.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  to  West  Point 
through  his  cousin  John  Breathed,  Governor  of 


Kentucky.  But  he  went  West  and  then  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  where  he  represented  Morgan  County  in  the 
Legislature.  He  then  came  back  to  Maryland 
and  engaged  in  farming.  He  was  twice  married 
His  first  wife  was  Ann  McGill  Williams,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  McGill  Williams,  of  Montgomery 
County  and  also  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Lyles  of  the 
revolutionary  army  and  a  cousin  of  her  husband. 
The  second  wife  was  Otelia  Cullen,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Cullen,  of  Richmond.  Mr.  Breathed  had 
eighteen  children,  twelve  by  the  first  marriage  and 
six  by  the  second.  Mr.  Breathed  lived  first  near 
Hancock  and  then  moved  to  the  College  of  St. 
James.  After  the  college  closed  he  bought  the 
Rockland  farm  on  the  Sharpsburg  road  near  Lap- 
pons,  formerly  the  home  of  Col.  Frisby  Tilghman. 
Later  he  moved  to  Virginia  and  was  for  some 
years  before  his  death  Mayor  of  Lynchburg.  He 
owned  a  great  tract  of  land  in  West  Virginia  which 
went  into  the  possession  of  Robert  Bridges  his  son- 
in-law  and  became  extremely  valuable. 

Three  of  Mr.  Breathed’s  sons  entered  the 
Confederate  army.  One  of  them,  John  W.  Breath¬ 
ed,  Jr.,  joined  Lee’s  army  when  it  came  into  Mary¬ 
land.  Subsequently  on  the  march  to  Chambers- 
burg  lie  was  captured  and  imprisoned  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  where  his  health  broke  down.  After  the  war 
he  moved  to  Missouri.  Isaac  Breathed  also  enter¬ 
ed  the  army  at  the  age  of  15.  Mr.  Breathed’s 
third  son  who  went  into  the  army  was  Major  James 
Breathed  ,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  distinguish¬ 
ed:  artillery  officers  in  the  Confederate  service. 

James  Breathed  was  born  in  Morgan  County, 
Va.,  December  15,  1838.  In  his  childhood  his 
father  removed  to  the  college  of  St,  James  where 
James  was  educated.  In  1860  he  graduated  in 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Maryland  and  went 
to  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  prac¬ 
tice  his  profession.  When  the  war  began,  or  was 
about  to  begin,  he  came  home  to  join  the  Southern 
Army.  His  traveling  companion  from  Missouri 
was  James  E.  B.  Stuart,  afterwards  his  command¬ 
ing  officer.  Breathed  enlisted  in  a  company  of 
cavalry  at  Martinsburg  commanded  by  J.  Blair 
Hoge,  known  as  Company  B,  First  Virginia  Cav¬ 
alry.  This  company  with  others  was  put  under 
the  command  of  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  who  recog¬ 
nizing  Breathed  as  his  traveling  companion  from 
the  West  assigned  him  to  important  scouting  duty. 
Early  in  1863  a  battalion  of  horse  artillery  being 
organized,  Mr.  Breathed  wras  made  first  lieuten¬ 
ant  of  the  first  battery  of  which  John  Pelham  was 
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captain.  That  battery  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
war  and  at  the  forefront  of  every  great  battle  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia — the  peninsula 
campaign.  Fair  Oaks,  the  Seven  Days  around 
Richmond,  Antietam  and  Gettysburg,  and  on  to 
Appomattox.  He  was  a  man  apparently  reckless 
in  his  daring.  And  yet  the  result  showed  that 
he  had  a  cool  head  and  if  his  bravery  carried  him 
into  tight  places  his  military  skill  brought  him 
through.  In  September  1862  he  was  promoted 
captain  and  later  major.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  had  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  B  o 
officer  of  equal  rank  in  the  service  perhaps  has 
more  stories  of  gallantry  told  of  him  than  had 
Major  Breathed.  No  battery  in  either  army  gain¬ 
ed  a  greater  reputation  than  Breathed’s  battery. 
Among  the  stories  told  of  Breathed  there  are  some 
illustrating  his  personal  prowess  as  well  as  his 
bravery.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war  in  a  fu¬ 
rious  encounter  with  Sheridan's  men  at  Yellow 
Tavern,  Breathed  was  cut  from  his  saddle  and  fell 
among  the  feet  of  the  charging  horses.  When 
his  loss  was  discovered  his  retreating  men  were 
about  to  turn  back  to  recover  him  when  the  miss¬ 
ing  officer  dashed  up  on  a  horse,  badly  wounded. 
He  had  dragged  a  Federal  officer  down,  mounted 
his  horse  and  escaped.  Another  time  in  a  hand 
to  hand  fight  with  two  Federal  officers  he  van¬ 
quished  both.  Fitzhugh  Lee  spoke  of  his  activity 
up  to  the  last  moment  at  Appomattox  and  of  the 
‘'proverbial  intrepidity  of  the  reckless  Breathed 
upon  every  battlefield  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.”  When  he  was  wounded  in  Richmond 
the  commander  in  chief  wrote  to  him  a  tender  let¬ 
ter  of  sympathy.  Major  Breathed  while  in  battle 
fought  with  ferocity.  After  the  fight  he  would 
give  to  the  wounded,  friend  or  foe  alike,  his  pro¬ 
fessional  services  whenever  he  was  aide.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  his  old  home  at  Hancock  where 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Robert  Bridges,  lived,  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  of  medicine.  His 
practice  extended  into  Pennsylvania  where  he  won 
the  love  and  confidence  of  many  who  had  regard¬ 
ed  him  with  bitter  hostility.  He  died  February 
16,  1870  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Thomas’  churchyard  in  Hancock. 


Another  son  of  Washington  County  was  Ma¬ 
jor  Breathed’s  companion  in  arms  and  his  close 
friend.  He  was  Major  George  Freaner  who  was 
aide-de-camp  upon  the  staff  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  until  the  death  of  that  officer  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh 
Lee  until  the  surrender.  George  Freaner  was 
born  in  Hagerstown  January  20,  1831,  educated 
at  Dickinson  College  and  entered  the  Hagerstown 
Bar  in  1853.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  opened  a  law  office  in  Oakland.  He 
also  engaged  in  newspaper  work  and  took  a  hand 
in  politics.  In  1856  he  was  elected  elector  at 
large  on  the  Buchanan  ticket  and  was  chosen  to 
bring  the  vote  of  the  electoral  college,  of  California 
to  Washington.  He  did  not  return  to  the  coast 
but  settled  down  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Hagers¬ 
town,  associated  with  Robert  Wason  and  George 
W.  Smith.  In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  Maryland  and  took  a  leading  part 
at  the  following  session.  As  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  elections  he  submitted  the  report  which 
unseated  the  Baltimore  City  delegation.  It  then 
became  known  to  him  that  his  own  election  had 
taken  place  before  he  had  acquired  citizenship  in 
Maryland  and  he  was  therefore  ineligible  to  the 
Legislature.  He  immediately  resigned  and  came 
home.  In  autumn  of  J861  Mr.  Freaner  entered 
the  Confederate  Army  as  adjutant  of  the  First 
Virginia  Cavalry  commanded  by  Col.  L.  Tiernan 
Brien.  Then  he  was  on  the  staffs  of  Wade  Hamp¬ 
ton,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  Fitzhugh  Lee.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Hagerstown  and  became  law 
partner  of  Andrew  K.  Syester  and  continued  in 
that  firm  until  his  death  November  10,  1878. 
George  Freaner  was  a  man  of  strong  character, 
marked  ability  and  a  speaker  of  remarkable  force 
and  eloquence.  He  took  a  leading  position  at  the 
liar  at  the  time  when  the  bar  of  Hagerstown  was 
the  strongest  in  the  Maryland  counties.  In  poli¬ 
tics  he  was  a  Democrat  and  true  to  his  record  and 
instincts  for  honest  government  and  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  William  T.  Hamilton.  His  wife 
who  survived  him  was  a  daughter  of  George  Fech- 
tig. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


close  of  the  Civil  War  found  the  people 
M  of  Washington  County  greatly  impover- 
ished.  Their  losses  had  been  heavy  and 
there  was  yet  a  decade  before  substantial 
recovery  began.  The  County  as  a  whole  had  lost 
the  wealth  producing  energies  of  one  or  two  thou¬ 
sand  able-bodied  men  who  had  gone  into  the 
army  and  were  withdrawn  from  industrial  work 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  Fifteen  hundred 
slaves  had  been  set  free.  Crops  had  been  destroy¬ 
ed,  horses  and  all  farm  animals  carried  off  and 
fencing  burned  by  marching  armies.  But  possibly 
the  largest  loss  was  caused  by  the  fluctuating  cur¬ 
rency.  Prices  in  gold  for  lands  and  farm  pror 
ducts  had  remained  steady.  But  the  depreciated 
greenback  was  the  measure  of  values.  As  the 
greenback  became  less  valuable  the  price,  or  rather 
the  nominal  price,  of  lands  and  wheat  and  corn 
advanced.  The  high  price  of  wheat  tempted  many 
to  buy  lands  at  inflated  values,  giving  mortgages 
to  secure  deferred  payments.  Many  farmers  were 
compelled  to  mortgage  their  lands  to  pay  for  horses 
and  cattle  which  they  had  to  buy  in  place  of  those 
taken  by  the  soldiers,  and  upon  these  mortgages 
the  interest  charged  was  at  the  rate  of  from  8 
to  10  per  cent.  The  cost,  too,  of  farming  during 
these  years  was  excessive  compared  to  the  present 
cost.  The  binding  reapers  had  not  been  invented 
and  the  use.  of  steam  engines  in  threshing  grain 
did  not  become  general  for  more  than  ten  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  Harvest  wages  were 
very  high,  more  than  double  the  daily  wage  paid 
for  other  farm  work — and  a  great  band  of  men 
had  to  be  engaged  to  do  the  work  that  three  or 
four  men  do  now  with  the  use  of  the  binder.  To 


thresh  a  crop  of  2000  bushels  of  wheat  with  horse 
power  was  the  work  of  over-  ten  days  and  it  re¬ 
quired  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  meti,  whereas 
the  same  work  can  be  done  now  in  three  days  with 
gjx:  or  eight  men.  Therefore  after  the  farmer  had 
paid  the  fertilizer  bill,  the  cost  of  seed  and  seeding, 
the  cost  of  harvest  and  threshing  there  was  little 
left,  even  though  wheat  was  selling  at  from  two 
to  three  dollars  a  bushel  to  pay  the  annual  inter¬ 
est  on  the  mortgage.  The  farmers  generally  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  banks  to  tide  over  temporary  em¬ 
barrassments.  Each  borrower  had  to  give  person¬ 
al  security  and  he  went  to  his  neighbors  to  endorse 
his  notes.  One  failure  frequently  involved  a  half 
dozen  farmers  in  a  neighborhood.  Money  would 
be  borrowed  and  the  currency  so  borrowed  might 
be  worth  only  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  on  the 
dollar.  When  it  was  paid  several  years  later  it 
had  to  be  paid  in  money  worth  a  hundred  cents 
to  the  dollar.  Thus  every  debt  contracted  during 
or  immediately  following  the  war,  if  it  had  not 
been  paid  within  a  few  years  thereafter  was  doubled 
or  greatly  expanded.  As  the  greenback  more 
nearly  approached  the  gold  standard,  land  values 
made  a  nominal  shrinkage  and  many  acres  which 
had  been  bought  in  the  flush  times  at  $100  or 
more  per  acre  were  sold  under  the  hammer  at  mort¬ 
gagee’s  or  trustee’s  or  sheriff’s  sale  for  less  than 
half  that  sum.  For  ten  years  after  the  close  of 
the  war  the  work  of  liquidation  went  on.  Many 
made  deeds  of  trust  of  their  property  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  creditors  and  the  columns  of  the  County 
papers  were  filled  with  advertisements.  Many 
farmers  sold  their  property  and  emigrated  to  the 
West.  For  years  each  spring  two  or  more  special 
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trains  loft  Hagerstown,  each  Tuesday  carrying  em¬ 
igrants  away  from  their  old  homes.  In  this  way 
Washington  County  lost  several  thousand  of  val¬ 
uable  and  industrious  citizens.  Not:  only  did 
Washington  County  people  go,  but  Hagerstown 
became  the  starting  point  for  great  numbers  of 
people  from  the  neighboring  counties  in  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

Early  in  the  war  when  Hagerstown,  was  a 
gathering  place  for  Federal  soldiers  there  were 
“flush  times.”  The  soldiers  spent  their  money 
freely  and  the  government  spent  considerable  sums 
for  stores,  especially  wheat  and  forage.  But  pig 
people  of  the  town,  as  an  offset  to  this  brief  pe¬ 
riod  of  prosperity  lost  heavily  during  Confederate 
occupation  and  the  numerous  Confederate  raids. 
For  a  considerable  time  business  was  at  a  stand¬ 
still  and  when  the  war  was  over  there  were  few 
in  the  town  who  had  profited  by  if.  Not  one  cit¬ 
izen  had  accumulated  a.  large  fortune  as  so  many 
had  done  in  the  North,  After  the  end  of  the  war 
there  were  a  few  years  of  political  strife  and  bit¬ 
terness  which  when  some  of  the  Confederate  sol¬ 
diers  returned  broke  out  upon  one  or  two  occas¬ 
ions  in  open  violence.  But  matters  in  a  short 
time  resumed  the  usual  course  although  the  town 
felt  the  depression  of  Hie  reaction  from  war  just 
as  the  County  at  large  did. 

In  the  old  staging  days  Hagerstown,  although 
it  had  a  population  under  1. 000  a  place  of 
considerable  activity  and  being  a  stopping  pte* 
on  the  principal  National  thoroughfare  between 
flat*  East  and  Vest,  it  was  a  town  of  prominence 
and  its  name  known  throughout  the  country.  Af¬ 
ter  through  travel  had  been  diverted  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  the  town  became  a  typical  County  town. 

It  had  the  Court  House  and  the  County  offices. 
It  was  the  gathering  place  for  the  farmers  who 
met  there  then  as  they  do  now  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  But  the  hotels  had  dwiessed  and 
deteriorated,  some  of  the  lug  merchant  mills  had 
gone  out  of  business.  There  were  flourishing 
stores  in  nearly  every  village  of  the  County  and 
there  \rere  mechanics  at  nearly  every  Cross  roads. 
All  the  more  important  villages  had1  shoemakers, 
tailors,  tinkers,  wagon  and  plow  makers,  harness 
makers,  coopers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters  and  cabi¬ 
net  makers.  With  these  the  farmers  traded,  gen¬ 
erally  paying  their  bills  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
the  products  of  the  farm,  thus  finding  a  nearby 
and  good  market  for  almost  everything  he  had  to 
sell.  Soon  after  the  war  a  change  began  and  bus¬ 


iness  became  more  arid  more  concentrated  in  Hag¬ 
erstown.  The  cross  roads  manufacturer  gradually 
went,  out  of  business.  The  wagon  maker  found 
that  he  could  not  compete  with  the  great  factory 
in  the  Western  city  either  as  to  price  or  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  vehicle.  The  clumsy,  three-horse,  home¬ 
made  bar  shear  plow  gave  place  for  file  factory 
matte  ’steel  plow  which  was  lighter  for  two  horses 
than  the  home  made  plow  was  for  three.  And 
the  tinner,  and  tailor  and  harness  maker  follow¬ 
ed  Hie  rest.  As  communication  with  Hagerstown 
became  easier  many  of  the  country  merchants  went 
out  of  business. 

It  was  not  only  in  providing  better  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  that  the  enterprise  of  the  people 
of  the  County  exercised  itself.  There  was  a  con¬ 
stant  effort  to  establish  factories.  Early  in  the 
history  of  the  County,  as  has  been  already  told, 
there  was  a  multitude  of  small  industries  built 
up  by  individual  enterprise  and  giving  employment 
each  to  a  few  operatives.  In  these  enterprises  the 
apprentice  was  an  important  personage.  A  young 
hoy  would  be  taken  to  learn  the  trade.  He  served 
without  wages  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  21 
years  when  he  was  discharged  as  a  journeyman  or 
engaged  in  that  capacity  by  his  employer.  In  the 
meantime  he  lived  with  his  employer,  or  master, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  family.  At  the  end  of 
his  apprenticeship  he  was  entitled  to  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  and  a  small  sum  of  money.  This  system 
educated  mechanics  of  great  skill  who  understood 
the  whole  business  and  were  not  specialists  in  any 
particular  part  of  a  work.  The  shoemaker  could 
make  an  entire  shoe,  the  bookbinder  gauld  bind  a 
book,  the  wagonmakcr  could  make  a  wagon  and 

After  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  a  move¬ 
ment  for  industries,  on  a  large  Raw©  few 

that  were  established  at  this  time  succeeded  hut 
many  of  them  ended  in  disaster.  One  enterprise 
which  for  a  time  caused  men  to  refuse  to  embark 
in  manufacturing  was  the  Antictam  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company.  This  concern  was  organized  about 
IN  tiff  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 
Less  than  $100,000  was  ever  paid  in  and  when 
that  amount  had  been  subscribed  a  fine  mill  was 
erected  at  Funkstown.  the  Antictam  to  be  used 
as  the  motive  power.  The  first  plan  was  to  make 
a  woolen  mill  and  after  much  money  had  been 
spent  the  plan  was  changed  to  a  paper  mill  and 
then  another  change  was  made.  Finally  about 
1 N 71  the  enterprise  collapsed  with  a  heavy  in- 
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debtedness,  and  the  courts  decided  that  each  of 
the  stockholders  was,  in  addition  to  the  stock  he 
had  taken,  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the  company 
for  another  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  stock  lie 
had  taken.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of  litigation 
and  much  distress.  It  also  discouraged  manu¬ 
facturing  for  some  years. 

Another  unsuccessful  enterprise  was  the  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Leather  Manufacturing  Company, 
organized  in  1867  with  Daniel  Schindel,  president. 
The  capital  was  $50,000  and  the  tannery  was  lo¬ 
cated  north  of  East  Washington  street  in  Hagers¬ 
town.  The  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1872 
and  was  not  rebuilt. 

The  Hagerstown  Agricultural  Implement 
Manufacturing  Company  which  was  incorporated 
January  l,  1869,  grew  in  a  few  years  to  great 
proportions.  The  incorporators  were  Abram  Mil¬ 
ler,  William  Updegrfaff,  A.  E.  Appleman,  John 
H.  Cook  and  William  IT.  Protzman.  Mr.  Apple- 
man  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  business.  He 
was  a  man  of  indomitable  energy  and  good  busi¬ 
ness  capacity.  The  company  manufactured  wheat 
drills,  threshing  machines,  clover  hullers,  horse 
rakes  and  steam  engines.  Its  works  were  on  East 
Washington  street  in  Hagerstown  where  it  gave 
employment  to  about  200  men.  About  1888  it 
removed  from  Hagerstown  to  Ohio  where  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  prosper. 

On  Baltimore  street  in  South  Hagerstown, 
just  east  of  Potomac  street  Garver  and  Flannagan 
bad  shops  where  they  manufactured  threshing  ma¬ 
chines.  This  was  changed  in  1874  into  the  Hag¬ 
erstown  Steam  Engine  and  Machine  Company  of 
which  Dr.  Josiah  F.  Smith  was  President.  It 
added  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines  and  oth¬ 
er  farm  machinery  to  threshing  machines.  The 
company  purchased  the  old  McDowell  &  Bachtell 
foundry  on  Franklin  and  Foundry  streets  and 
erected  a  large  additional  building  in  which  for  a 
time  a  considerable  manufacturing  was  done.  But 
in  a  few  years  the  business  became  unprofitable 
and  was  discontinued.  About  1900  a  portion  of 
the  property  was  sold  to  the  Hagerstown  Brewery 
and  later  on  the' remainder  was  disposed  of.  In 
addition  a  number  of  wood  working  establish¬ 
ments  were  started  during  this  period,  the  most 
successful  of  which  was  the  Hagerstown  Spoke 
Works  organized  by  Charles  W.  Sebold  in  18r<3, 
which  assumed  large  proportions  and  is  prosperous 
at  the  present  time.  This  prosperity  was  greatly 
promoted  by  the  opening  of  the  Shenandoah  Val¬ 


ley  railroad  to  Hagerstown  in  1880  which  gave 
access  to  the  abundant  timber  of  the  Valley  of 
Virginia. 

To  few  of  its  citizens  does  Plagerstown  owe 
more  than  to  William  Updegraff.  In  every  laud¬ 
able  enterprise  for  the  advancement  of  the  public 
prosperity  and  welfare,  Mr.  Updegraff  took  a 
leading  part  through  many  years  or  lent  a  helping 
hand.  Peter  Updegraff,  the  grandfather  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  pame  to  Hagerstown  from  York  County,  Pa., 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
entered  into  business.  His  son  George  was  born 
in  Hagerstown  in  1798.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
hatter  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
His  wife,  the  mother  of  William,  was  Eliza  Boyd, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Boyd  the  proprietor  of  the 
National  Line  of  coaches  running  between  Balti¬ 
more  and  Wheeling.  William  Updegraff  was 
born  in  Hagerstown  June  22,  1832.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  old  Hagerstown  Academy  and  then 
learned  his  father’s  business,  the  manufacture  of 
hats.  In  1854  he  engaged  in  manufacturing  silk 
hats  in  Baltimore,  but  two  years  later  when  his 
father  become  ill  he  returned  to  Hagerstown  and 
took  charge  of  the  business  of  George  Updegraff 
&  Sons,  a  business  which  he  conducted  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  success  until  a  few  years  ago  when  he 
retired  and  gave  his  sons  charge  of  it.  After  1865, 
hat  making  by  hand  became  almost  a  lost  art  and 
then  Mr.  Updegraff  began  the  manufacture  of 
gloves  and  thus  started  an  industry  that  spread 
the  fame  of  Hagerstown  far  and  wide  and  gave 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  girls  and  women. 
During  his  long  residence  in  Hagerstown  there 
was  scarcely  a  movement  for  a  successful  industry 
or  for  a  needed  public  improvement  which  did 
not  receive  Mr.  Updegraff’s  aid  or  was  not  inaug¬ 
urated  or  suggested  by  him.  As  already  said  he 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Hagerstown  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implement  Manufacturing  Company;  he 
lead  in  the  organization  of  the  Mechanics’  Loan 
and  Savings  Institute ;  he  helped  to  start  Eose  Hill 
Cemetery;  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Spoke  Works;  it  was  his  business  sagacity  that 
started  the  Hagerstown  Fair  upon  its  marvelous 
career  of  success;  he  co-operated  with  Governor 
Hamilton  and  the  others  in  obtaining  for  Hagers¬ 
town  a  new  charter  and  getting  the  town  paved 
and  drained;  he  helped  to  organize  the  company 
which  brought  to  Hagerstown  the  pure  mountain 
water  which  has  blessed  the  people  for  many  years ; 
by  his  aid  the  old  oil  lamps  which  had  been  the 
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only  street  lights  of  Hagerstown  gave  place  to 
electric  lighting  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
sistent .  advocates  of  the  street  railway.  His  has 
been  a  busy  and  a  useful  career  and  a  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  it  would  amount  almost  to  an  industrial 
history  of  Hagerstown  for  a  half  a  century.  Mr. 
Updegraff’s  wife  was  Laura  A.,  daughter  of  Eli 
Mobley  of  Hagerstown,  The  couple  have  three 
daughters  and  three  sons  to  take  up  their  fath¬ 
er’s  work. 

In  1800  when  the  craze  for  dividing  fields 
into  town  lots  seized  upon  the  country,  Hagers¬ 
town  was  affected  with  the  rest,  but  unlike  many 
other  places  it  received  a  permanent  advantage. 
This  was  because  there  was  actual  need  of  more 
lots  for  the  growing  population.  In  fact  after  the 
completion  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  railroad  m 
1880  the  population  doubled  in  a  few  years  and 
there  was  actual  need  of  more  room  for  homes. 
Several  ‘Tiand  and  Improvement”  Companies  were 
organized.  These  bought  farms  adjacent  to  the 
town  limits  and  subdivided  them.  The  offer  made 
to  factories  of  free  sites  brought  several  enterprises 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Crawford’s 
Bicycle  Works  which  in  a  few  years  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  hands.  This 
was  finally  sold  out  to  a  bicycle  trust  and  the  work 
was  closed  to  be  revived  later  as  an  automobile  fac¬ 
tory.  About  the  time  this  was  done  Mr.  Crawford 
himself  returned  and  erecting  another  factory  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  business.  And  so  Hagerstown 
has  at  the  present  time  two  successful  factories 
engaged  in  this  promising  industry.  Among  the 
oldest  and  most  important  industries  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County  was  for  many  years  the  Round  Top 
Cement  Works  at  Hancock,  owned  until  lately  by 
Robert  Bridges  and  Charles  W.  Henderson.  The 
works  were  first  established  fn  1837  by  a  man 
named  Shafer  who  supplied  “Shafer’s  Cement” 
for  the  construction  of  the  canal.  In  1863  Shafer 
sold  the  property  to  Bridges  &  Henderson  who 
operated  it  successfully  for  forty  years.  There  is 
a  great  deposit  or  rather  extensive  strata  of  the 
cement  rock  in  the  hill  west  of  Hancock  and  the 
hill  has  been  honeycombed  with  tunnels  from 
which  the  rock  has  been  taken.  Robert  Bridges 
the  head  of  the  business,  has  been  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  prosperous  cit¬ 
izens  of  Washington  County.  He  married  Pris¬ 
cilla  Williams  Breathed  a  sister  of  Major  James 
Breathed  the  distinguished  artillery  officer  in  the 
Confederate  Army. 


The  manufacture  of  paper  in  Washington 
County  was  begun  in  1859  by  John  W.  Stone- 
braker.  That  year  he  built  a  paper  mill  in  Funks- 
town,  having  already  a  woolen  mill  in  that  town 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father.  In  the  Funks- 
town  mill  he  manufactured  book  and  news  paper. 
In  18G1  he  sold  this  mill  and  built  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  one  higher  up  the  Antietam  about  two  miles 
east  of  Hagerstown.  This  fine  mill  was  burned 
in  1873  and  was  replaced  by  a  much  larger  one  in 
which  John  A.  Dushane  of  Baltimore,  was  a  part¬ 
ner  for  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Stonebraker  finally 
purchasing  his  interest.  Down  to  the  present  time 
the  Antietam  Paper  Mill  has  been  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  industries  of  Washington  County.  Mr. 
Stonebraker  also  engaged  largely  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fertilizers  and  now  operates  at  Funkstown 
a  large  flouring  mill. 

Few  men  have  contributed  more  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  Washington  County  than  John 
W.  Stonebraker.  He  not  only  contributed  these 
important  industries  which  give  employment  to 
many  operatives,  but  he  has  been  a  progressive  and 
enterprisng  farmer  and  has  given  his  time  and 
business  ability  to  the  public  in  the  office  of  County 
Commissioner  which  he  held  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  this  office  he  administered  the  finances 
of  the  County,  which  was  then  laboring  under  a 
heavy  bonded  debt,  with  wisdom  and  all  its  affairs 
with  economy  and  success.  He  was  the  taxpayers’ 
best  friend  and  it  was  largely  through  his  influ¬ 
ence  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  late 
John  Nicodemus  of  Boonsboro  that  gave  to  the 
County  the  magnificent  farm  for  the  County 
Almshouse  and  rescued  the  poor  inmates  of  that 
institution  from  the  wretched  building  in  Hagers¬ 
town  which  had  long  brought  discredit  upon  the 
County.  The  present  Alms  House  or  Bellevue 
Asylum  as  it  is  called,  was  built  in  1879  and  1880 
while  Mr.  Stonebraker  was  President  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners.  It  was  also  while  he 
was  President  of  the  County  Commissioners  that 
the  arrangement  was  made  whereby  Washington 
County  was  relieved  of  the  annual  payment  of  6 
per  cent,  interest  on  $300,000  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Western  Maryland  Railroad  Company,  receiving 
$324,000  of  preferred  stock  for  the  sums  already 
paid,  a  transaction  which  years  later  resulted  so  ad¬ 
vantageously  for  the  County.  In  his  administra¬ 
tion  of  County  affairs  he  was  greatly  aided  by 
John  L.  Biklc  the  clerk  of  the  Commissioners,  a 
man  of  sterling  honesty  and  of  fine  ability.  John 
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W.  Stonebraker  comes  of  a  family  that  lived  in 
the  Funkstown  district  since  the  earliest  settle¬ 
ments  of  Washington  County.  His  father  Girard 
Stonebraker,  was  captain  of  a  company  raised  in 
Washington  County  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  wife 
was  Catherine  Schroeder  and  this  couple  were  the 
parents  of  seven  children  of  whom  John  WT.  was 
the  youngest.  He  was  born  September  28,  1828, 
on  the  farm  near  Funkstown.  He  removed  to 
Hagerstown  in  1859.  In  politics  he  is  a  repub¬ 
lican  and  by  that  party  was  elected  County  Com¬ 
missioner  in  1875,  1877  and  1881.  In  1849  he 
married  Miss  Laura  L.  McCardell,  daughter  of 
William  McCardell.  They  had  one  son,  J.  Ells¬ 
worth  Stonebraker,  who  engaged  in  business  with 
his  father,  and  three  daughters. 

The  movement  for  taking  the  Alms  House  out 
of  Hagerstown  to  a  healthy  location  in  the  country 
where  those  able  to  work  could  find  wholesome 
employment,  was  begun  in  1873  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Maddox.  This  public  spirited  and  humane  citi¬ 
zen  Iiad  long  been  scandalized  by  the  condition  and 
surroundings  of  the  paupers  in  the  old  Alms 
House  in  Hagerstown.  He  had  long  written  for 
the  County  papers  articles  setting  forth  abuses  of 
a  shocking  character  and  the  inhuman  treatment 
of  the  insane  which  was  in  strict  consonace  with 
the  common  practice  of  the  times.  _  At  a  meeting 
of  a  Farmers  Club,  composed  of  a  number  of  the 
most  enlightened  farmers  in  the  County,  held  in 
1873,  Dr.  Maddox  read  a  paper  in  which  he  advo¬ 
cated  the  purchase  of  a  farm  by  the  County  and 
the  erection  thereupon  of  a  suitable  Alms  House 
which  should  take  the  place  of  the  old  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  building  in  Hagerstown.  The  plan  met 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  club  which 
numbered  in  its  membership  some  of  the  largest 
tax  payers,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
present  the  views  of  the  Club  to  the  County  Com¬ 
missioners.  This  committee  was  composed  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Maddox  and  Andrew  Kershner  Stake  the 
secretary  of  the  Club.  So  well  did  they  perform 
their  mission  that  the  County  Commissioners  be¬ 
came  favorable  to  the  plan  and  the  passage  of  an 
enabling  act  of  Assembly  Was  procured.  After 
the  enactment  of  the  law  and  while  the  matter 
was  still  in  abeyance  John  Nicodemus,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Boonsboro,  after  a  long  conference  with. 
John  W.  StonebraD" ',  the  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Commissioners,  purchased  for  the  County  a 
farm  owned  by  Thomas  Spickler  containing  112 
acres  of  fertile  land,  beautifully  situated  near  the 


northern  limits  of  Hagerstown.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  old  Carroll  estate  and  cost  Mr.  Nicodemus 
$12,500.  In  November  1880  at  the  Congressional 
election  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  Alms 
House  to  the  farm  was  submitted  to  the  people 
who  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  large  majority. 
Thereupon  the  present  Alms  House  was  erected 
and  the  cost  paid  largely  by  the  sale  of  the  old 
property  in  Hagerstown  and  some  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad 
Company.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  was  $26,- 
00®.  The  inmates  of  the  poor  house  were  removed 
into  the  new  building  in  July  1880.  The  name 
of  the  place  “Bellevue”  was  selected  by  John  L. 
Bikle,  then  clerk  of  the  County  Commissioners  and 
he  was  afterwards  much  surprised  to  learn  that 
without  knowing  it,  he  had  selected  the  original 
name  of  the  place.  In  point  of  fact  the  view  com¬ 
manded  by  the  location  is  a  magnificent  panorama 
and  the  name  is  well  selected.  In  consequence  of 
the  movement  started  by  Dr.  Maddox  and  of  the 
generosity  of  John  Nicodemus,  the  wards  of 
Washington  County  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
refuge  such  as  few  people  in  their  condition  can 
boast.  Their  location  is  healthful  and  the  sur¬ 
roundings  beautiful  and  best  of  all  those  able  to 
work  can  contribute  to  their  own  support  by  whole¬ 
some  and  honest  labor. 

The  old  Alms  House  which  was  vacated  when 
Bellevue  was  occupied,  was  built  in  1799  and  1800 
and  occupied  the  latter  year.  The  trustees  by 
whom  it  was  built  were  Henry  Schnebly,  William 
Heyser  and  George  Ney.  It  was  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Hagerstown  near  the  Cavetown 
pike  and  was  never  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  built. 

But  while  all  the  efforts  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  County  were  going  on  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all  was  progressing  so  quietly  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  almost  escaped  attention.  From  the  very 
first  settlement  of  the  Ya.lley  of  the  Antietam 
agriculture  had  been  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people.  Upon  it  they  had  subsisted  in  comfort, 
had  lived  frugal  lives  and  had  secured  such  a 
measure  of  happiness  as  comes  to  a  contented  peo¬ 
ple.  But  none  grew  wealthy.  If  those  fortunate 
persons  to  whom  great  tracts  of  land  had  been 
granted  in  the  early  settlement,  or  who  acquired 
land  when  it  was  worth  hut  a  dollar  or  two  to  the 
acre  had  retained  their  possessions  in  their  families 
there  would  have  been  a  wealthy  landed  aristoc¬ 
racy.  But  fortunately  this  did  not  happen.  The 
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great  manors  and  land  grants  were  speedily  divid¬ 
ed  up  and  sold  in  small  tracts  to  thrifty  and  in¬ 
dustrious  farmers,  mostly  of  German  blood,  some 
of  whom  came  direct  from  the  Fatherland  and 
others  drifting  over  the  line  from  Pennsylvania. 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass' that  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  this  valley  had  little  in  common  with  the  older 
counties  of  the  State,  in  customs,  religion  or 
sympathies.  It  is  true,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
that  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  who  obtained 
large  land  grants  were  men  of  English  blood  who 
came  from  the  tidewater  counties.  These  men 
were  for  some  years  the  leaders  and  representatives 
in  Congress  and  at  Washington.  Among  them 
were  John  Thompson  Mason  who  came  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  took  the  great  Montpelier  estate  from 
his  uncles  John  and  Richard  Barnes,  of  St.  Mary’s 
County;  Samuel  Ringgold,  to  whom  Conoco- 
cheague  manor,  twenty  thousand  of  the  fairest 
and  most  fertile  acres  were  granted,  the  Tilgh- 
mans,  the  Fitzhughs,  the  Chews,  who  had  Chew’s 
manor  along  the  Potomac,  Joseph  Chapline,  Thom¬ 
as  Cressap,  who  was  born  in  England,  the  Hugheses 
and  at  a  later  date  Gen.  Otho  Holland  Williams. 
Most  of  these  familes  have  disappeared  from  Wash¬ 
ington  County. 

The  principal  crops  in  the  County  from  the 
very  beginning  were  wheat  and  corn.  The  set¬ 
tlers  from  the  tidewater  introduced  the  culture  of 
tobacco  and  for  some  years  it  was  raised  in  small 
quantities,  especially  in  Pleasant  Valley.  The  only 
way  to  reach  market  in  that  early  time  was  by  roll¬ 
ing  the  hogshead  in  which  the  tobacco  was  packed 
over  the  mountain  to  Frederick.  The  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  marketing  this  crop  were  so  great 
that  it  was  speedily  abandoned.  In  order  to  re¬ 
duce  the  bulk  of  the  corn  which  w'as  sold,  instead 
of  being  fed  to  cattle  and  turned  into  meat,  it  was 
distilled  into  whiskey  and  that  which  was  not  con¬ 
sumed  at  home,  the  consumption  being  generous, 
it  was  sent  in  wagons,  or  on  the  keel  boats  down 
the  river  to  Georgetown  which  was  a  good  market 
at  the  head  of  the  Potomac  navigation  and  acces¬ 
sible  to  vessels  from  the  old  country  ,  as  well  as 
from  the  tidewater  sections  of  the  State.  And 
thus  .it  came  to  pass  that  Washington  pounty  be¬ 
came  a  great  whiskey  producing  County  and  took 
part  in  the  whiskey  insurrection. 

Wheat  soon  became  the  chief  crop  and  the 
great  staple  as  it  is  today.  The  fertile  limestone 
land  of  the  valley  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
growth  and  the  splendid  water  power  of  the  An- 


tietam,  the  Conococheague  and  dozens  of  smaller 
streams  furnished  the  power  for  the  conversion  of 
the  wheat  crop  into  flour.  And  so  Washington 
County  has  for  a  century  and  a  half  furnished  a 
great  quantity  of  breadstuff  for  Baltimore  after 
supplying  the  home  demand  and  that  of  nearer 
neighbors.  The  methods  of  cultivating  wheat  be¬ 
fore  the  war  had  been  primitive  and  improvements 
had  advanced  slowly.  The  sickle  of  the  early  set¬ 
tler  had  given  place  to  the  “cradle”  in  the  har¬ 
vest  field  and  the  flail  and  treading  with  horses 
had  been  superseded  by  the  thresher  and  the  drill 
was  introduced.  Even  with  the  primitive  methods 
and  the  high  wages  demanded  by  harvest  hands 
there  was  a  profit  in  wheat  growing  because  the 
demand  for  bread  was  never  more  than  met  and 
the  price  of  wheat  was  uniformly  high.  But  after 
the  war  railroads  began  to  stretch  out  across  the 
virgin  prairies,  immigrants  from  the  Eastern 
States  and  Europe  began  to  flock  to  the  plains  car¬ 
rying  vigor  and  industry.  In  a  few  years  the 
wheat  crop  of  this  section  began  to  flood  the  East¬ 
ern  and  European  markets  and  the  price  of  wheat 
began  to  go  down  and  the  Washington  County 
farmer  found  that  he  was  not  making  a  profit  on 
his  crop.  Then  it  was  that  a'n  earnest  effort  be¬ 
gan  for  better  farming.  The  Hagerstown  Mail, 
conducted  from  1874  down  to  1891  by  Edwin  Bell 
and  Thomas  J.  C.  Williams,  lent  itself  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  enthusiasm  to  the  movement  and  every 
advance  was  recorded  and  its  adoption  urged. 
Three  farmers  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
agricultural  movement  were  Dr.  Thomas  Maddox, 
William  T.  Hamilton  and  Isaac  Hotter.  Dozens 
of  others  joined  in.  These  three  men  experiment¬ 
ed  with  fertilizers  and  machines  and  seed  and  told 
the  farmers  Club  of  the  result  and  wrote  for  the 
public  press  making  practical  suggestions.  The 
use  of  chemical  fertilizers  of  which  bone  was  the 
body,  was  introduced  in  Washington  County  by 
Dr.  Maddox  and  soon  became  general,  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  fields  was  more  careful  and  more 
attention  was  given  to  the  use  of  clover  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  well  as  a  fodder  crop.  In  a  few  3'ears 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  to  the  acre  had  in¬ 
creased  fifty  per  cent,  and  now  about  a  million  and 
a  half  bushels  are  produced  annually.  Along  with 
this  increase  there  has  been  a  still  greater  increase 
in  the  production  of  many  other  crops  on  the  farm, 
such  as  poultry,  dairy  products,  clover  seed  and 
fruit. 

The  threshing  of  wheat  by  steam  power  be- 
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gan  here  in  1870.  On  September  7  of  that  year 
the  following  appeared  in  the  Hagerstown  Herald 
and  Torch  Light: 

“On  Monday  last,  by  invitation,  we  visited 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Walter,  near  town,  on  the  Leiters- 
burg  Turnpike,  where  we  witnessed  the  operation 
of  Threshing  by  Steam.  We  there  found  a  ten- 
horse  power  Engine,  manufactured  by  Prick  &  Co., 
Waynesboro’,  Pa.,  attached  to  the  new  and  celebrat¬ 
ed  Thresher  and  Separator  manufactured  by  Gar- 
ver  &  Flanagan,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  never  be¬ 
fore  having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  steam  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  we  are  free  to  confess  that 
our  anticipations  were  more  than  realized.  The 
Engine  performed  admirably,  whilst  the  Thresher 
and  Separator  did  even  more  than  its  most  san¬ 
guine  friends  ever  claimed  for  it.  It  is  a  noble 
machine,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  inven¬ 
tors  and  builders,  having  threshed,  cleaned  and 
bagged  one  bushel  per  minute,  notwithstanding 
the  bad  condition  of  the  wheat,  much  of  it  be¬ 
ing  wet,  and  very  badly  tangled.  A  number  of 
farmers  witnessed  the  operation  and  all  were  loud 
in  their  praise  of  the  results.  We  understand  that 
a  company  of  enterprising  gentlemen  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  purchase  the  whole  outfit.  We 
hope  to  see  this  accomplished  for  many  reasons, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  saving  of  labor 
and  horse  flesh.” 

The  improvement  of  the  threshing  outfit  went 
along  steadily  until  the  present  machine  was  per¬ 
fected  which  feeds  the  sheaves  into  the  cylider, 
cuts  the  twine,  threshes,  cleans  and  weighs  the 
grain  and  by  means  of  a  blast  carries  the  straw 
into  a  symmetrical  rick  and  threshing  1000  bush¬ 
els  a  day  and  over  with  a  half  a  dozen  hands 
where  fifteen  or  twenty  were  formerly  employed. 
The  most  important  improvement  in  wheat  ma¬ 
chinery,  however,  was  the  binding  reaper.  The 
cost  of  harvesting  the  wheat  crop  and  hauling  it 
to  mill  had  always  been  estimated  at  one-fourth 
of  the  value  of  the  crop.  This  cost  was  greatly 
reduced  by  this  splendid  machine.  The  gang  of 
a  dozen  or  more  men  in  the  harvest  field,  each  re¬ 
ceiving  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  day  wages,  was 
reduced  to  four  men — and  the  work  done  so  much 
better  that  it  no  longer  pays  to  rake  the  ordinary 
harvest  field  after  the  binder  has  gone  over  it. 
When  the  binder  was  first  introduced  it  caused 
great  discontent  among  the  farm  laboring  people 
and  threats  were  made  to  destroy  them.  But  in  a 
few  years  the  labor  of  the  rural  districts  largely 


found  employment  in  other  fields,  in  the  factories 
and  on  the  railroads,  and  it  soon  became  more 
difficult  to  obtain  the  smaller  number  of  laborers 
on  the  farm  than  it  had  been  to  get  the  greater 
number. 

An  important  movement  in  agriculture  took 
place  along  about  1880  when  Mr.  John  A.  Nico- 
demus,  Mitchell  Stover,  Wm.  D.  Hughes  and  other 
intelligent  farmers  living  along  the  foot  of  South 
Mountain  near  Smithsburg  discovered  that  the 
rough  mountain  sides  are  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  peaches.  Mr.  Stover  had  a  nursery 
near  Greencastle  and  having  more  peach  trees  one 
year  than  he  could  sell  he  proposed,  after  consult¬ 
ing  with  his  relative,  John  Reichard,  a  nursery¬ 
man  of  Washington  County,  to  Mr.  Nicodemus 
to  plant  the  trees  on  his  mountan  land  as  an 
experiment.  Mr.  Nicodemus  entered  into  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
“Mountain  peach”  industry.  At  once  land  from 
which  the  timber  had  been  cut  and  which  had  been 
considered  almost  worthless  became  valuable  and 
commanded  high  prices.  It  was  found  that  peaches 
grown  upon  this  soil  were  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
delicious  and  they  commanded  higher  prices  in 
market  than  fruit  from  other  sections.  It  was 
also  proved  that  the  crop  on  the  mountain  side 
was  not  so  liable  to  injury  by  frost  in  the  early 
spring.  At  once  a  great  industry  sprang  up  and 
the  “mountain  peaches”  were  in  demand  in  every 
city.  Hundreds  of  thousands  'of  trees  were  set 
out  and  Mr.  Emory  Pry  and  his  brother  who  lived 
on  the  shoulder  of  Elk  Ridge  Mountain  near 
Keedysville,  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  one 
of  the  largest  orchards  in  Maryland,  numbering 
no  less  than  50,000  trees.  Methods  of  cultivation 
and  fertilizing  which  peach  growers  up  to  that 
time  had  not  deemed  necessary,  were  introduced 
and  the  intelligent  methods  of  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  the  fruit,  and  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars 
made  it  possible  to  distribute  the  products  of 
the  Washington  County  orchards  over  a  large 
part  of  the  country.  One  great  advantage  this 
peach  region  had  over  that  of  the  tidewater  coun¬ 
ties  was  that  one  fine  variety,  the  “'Heath  Cling,” 
ripens  in  Washington  County  after  every  peach 
has  disappeared  from  the  orchards  of  the  Eastern 
Shore.  Being  the  only  peaches  obtainable  and 
also  being  especially  delicious  these  peaches  com¬ 
manded  high  prices  and  brought  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  the  County.  But  the  peach  industry 
speedily  reached  high  tide  and  declined.  Peach 
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trees  in  limestone  soil  are  short  lived  and  'those 
in  the  mountain,  freestone  soil  and  in  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley  where  the  soil  is  free  stone,  did 
not  live  as  long  as  had  been  anticipated  and  Lhe 
setting  out  of  new  trees  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  destruction  caused  by  ‘'yellows”  and  the  San 
Jose  Scale.  Nevertheless  the  attention  of  the 
people,  once  directed  to  fruit  culture  they  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  peaches  but  planted  large  ap¬ 
ple  orchards  and  many  found  profit,  especially  in 
Pleasant  Valley  in  the  cultivation  of  small  fruit 
and  conteloupes.  Methods  were  found  to  protect 
peach  and  apple  trees  from  the  “scale”  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  peach  has  gone  along  success¬ 
fully  though  to  a  reduced  extent,  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  thousands  of  apple  trees  has  brought  much 
profit  and  wealth  to  Washington  County. 

The  Hagerstown  Pair  has  through  many  years 
been  one  of  the  important  agencies  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  argiculture  in  Washington  County 
and  especially  by  the  introduction  of  labor  saving 
machinery,  good  live  stock  and  poultry.  After 
a  mere  existence  of  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
century  this  Pair  about  25  years  ago  took  on  new 
life  and  speedily  became  one  of  the  most  notable 
and  best  agricultural  exhibitions  in  the  land.  Its 
best  features  have  been  the  machinery  exhibits* 
the  poultry  show  and  the  live  stock.  It  came  to 
pass  that  a  prize  for  poultry  won  at  Hagerstown 
is  considered  by  poultry  fanciers  more  valuable 
than  one  from  any  other  poultry  show.  An  Act 
of  Assembly  passed  in  1807  authorized  the  first 
Agricultural  Society  of  Washington  County.  It 
was  organized  the  next  year  with  Thomas  Sprigg, 
president;  Frisby  Tilghman,  secretary,  and  Charles 
Carroll  treasurer.  In  order  to  raise  $2,000  which 
was  needed  a  lottery  was  formed  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  William  Fitzhugh,  Sr.,  Charles  Car- 
roll,  John  Thompson  Mason,  Samuel  Ringgold 
and  Martin  Kershner.  This  Agricultural  organ¬ 
ization  was  not  permanent.  It  was  succeeded  by 
another  society  in  1827.  The  present  society, 
known  as  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Washington  County  was  chartered  in 
•  1854.  The  incorporators  were  David  Brumbaugh, 
John  Ash,  Lewis  P.  Fiery,  James  Coudy,  Jacob 
Fiery*  Martin  Startzman,  John  H.  Ileyser,  Henry 
K.  Tice  and  Marmaduke  W.  Boyd.  The  first  fair 
ground  of  this  society  was  on  the  edge  of  Hag¬ 
erstown  along  the  Williamsport  pike.  There  it 
remained  until  1871  when  a  tract  of  14  acres  lying 


on  the  Cearfoss  turnpike  adjacent  to  the  town, 
was  purchased  from  Richard  Wise  for  $2,500  and 
the  fair  was  held  there  until  1880.  There  were 
two  railroads  to  be  crossed  in  reaching  the  fair 
grounds  from  the  town  and  it  was  not  considered 
accessible.  In  1880  the  present  magnificent  site 
was  purchased  from  George  W.  Harris  and  it 
contains  over  30  acres.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  the  annual  exhibitions  have  been  held  in 
this  place  and  have  become  famous  throughout  the 
Eastern  States.  Several  circumstances  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  marvelous  success.  One  has  been 
the  accessibility  of  Hagerstown  by  rail  from  every 
direction  and  by  turnpike  roads  from  every  dis¬ 
trict  of  Washington  County.  In  close  touch  with 
Hagerstown  are  many  populous  towns,  directly 
connected  by  rail,  such  as  Winchester,  Charles¬ 
town,  Berry ville,  Martinsburg,  Frederick,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Carlisle,  Harrisburg,  Westminster  and 
Waynesboro,  besides  the  villages  and  fertile 
farms  of  the  rich  neighboring  counties  in 
the  three  adjoining  States.  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  have  always  contributed  largely  to  the  an¬ 
nual  gatherings.  The  beginning  of  the  long  ca¬ 
reer  of  prosperity  which  the  Hagerstown  Fair 
has  enjoyed  was  due  to  the  business  sagacity  of 
William  Updegraff.  Mr.  Updegraff  went  intp 
the  management  of  the  society  as  vice-president 
in  1880.  Charles  W.  Humrichouse  was  elected 
the  next  year  president  and  filled  the  office  with 
dignity  and  marked  ability  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Updegraff  recognized  the  fact  that  if  every  farm¬ 
er  in  Washington  County  came  to  the  Fair  their 
attendance  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  a  proper 
support.  He  therefore  proposed  that  features 
should  be  added  which  would  attract  others  be¬ 
sides  farmers  and  that  would  bring  enough  reve¬ 
nues  to  make  the  Fair  one  which  would  be  more 
valuable  to  the  agriculture  of  the  County  than  it 
had  ever  been  before.  The  event  proved  the 
correctness  of  this  theory.  The  attractions  offered 
at  the  Fair  of  1880  were  a  great  fireman’s  parade 
one  day  and  an  Odd  Fellows’  parade  the  next. 
The  attendance  to  witness  these  things  was  very 
large  and  that  put  the  Fair  upon  the  high  road 
to  prosperity.  For  many  years  John  W.  Stone- 
braker  was  president  of  the  Fair  Association  and 
contributed  largely  to  its  prosperity.  The  annual 
fairs  are  great  events  in  Hagerstown  and  when 
they  open  the  town  is  overcrowded  with  visitors 
and  there  is  animation  and  movement  in  all  di- 
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rections.  Among  the  men  who  have  contributed 
largely  to  this  great  enterprise  besides  those  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  are  David  Brumbaugh  who  was 
president  for  many  years,  Peter  A.  Witmer,  who 
had  the  practical  management  of  details  for  a 


long  term,  Henry  A.  McComas,  who  was  faithful 
to  the  Association  in  its  weakness  and  when  it 
became  strong,  George  W.  Harris,  George  M. 
Stonebraker,  Charles  Baechtel,  George  Hager, 
D.  H.  Staley  and  many  others. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


N  THE  night  of  the  fifth  of  December, 
1871,  a  fire  which  started  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  implement  store  on  Antietam  street, 
opposite  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad 
station,  destroyed  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  on 
South  Jonathan  street,  and  the  Court  House. 
These  were  two  of  the  most  imposing  buildings 
in  Hagerstown.  Both  of  them  were  built  about 
1820.  It  was  believed  that  the  fire  was  started  by 
an  incendiary.  A  high  wind  was  blowing  at  the 
time,  and  the  business  part  of  the  town  was  in 
great  danger;  it  was  saved  from  destruction  only 
by  the  determined  work  of  the  fire  companies,  aid¬ 
ed  by  the  citizens  generally.  Then,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  the  only  water  supply  for  the 
fire  engines  was  from  the  Oak  Spring,  Ladle 
Spring  and  several  large  public  cisterns.  There 
was  one  steam  fire  engine,  and  several  which  were 
operated  by  hand.  With  this  'imperfect  apparatus 
the  town  was  saved,  the  damage  to  the  other  build¬ 
ings  which  took  fire  being  slight.  The  reason  the 
church  and  .Court  House  could  not  be  saved  was 
that  both  were  covered  with  shingle  roofs  high 
and  inaccessible  to  the  firemen.  In  attempting 
to  reach  the  Court  House  cupola,  John  Fridinger, 
a  fireman,  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  cupola,  and 
Henry  Bester  was  severely  hurt.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  May,  while  the  walls  of  the  old  Court  House 
were  being  razed,  to  make  place  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  a  rear  wall  fell  upon  three  workmen,  namely, 
Alexander  Smith,  Wesley  Finnegan  and  Freder¬ 
ick  Fridinger,  and  crushed  them  to  death.  By  a 
strange  chance  one  of  the  killed,  Frederick  Frid¬ 
inger,  a  youth  of  seventeen  years,  was  a  son  of 
John  Fridinger,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  fire.  The 


actual  values  destroyed  by  the  fire  was  not  large. 
All  the  land  and  other  records  of  the  County  and 
the  wills  and  papers  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of 
Wills  were  in  good  fire  proof  vaults,  one  in  the 
clerk’s  office  and  one  in  the  office  of  the  Register 
of  Wills.  All  these  records  were  uninjured. 
There  was  some  discoloration,  by  smoke,  but  no 
substantial  harm  was  done.  The  papers  and  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  County  Commissioners  office  were  in 
an  iron  safe,  and  they  too  escaped  injury.  On 
the  Court  House  there  was  no  insurance.  The 
building  had  cost  originally  about  $70,000  but  it 
was  not  a  well  arranged  Court  House  and  its 
destruction  caused  no  permanent  loss  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  its  issue  of  December  13,  1871,  the 
Herald  and  Torch  Light  said: 

‘•'As  the  venerable  Temple  of  Justice  was  fall¬ 
ing  a  prey  to  the  flames,  there  were  not  a  few  of 
our  older  citizens  who  gazed  upon  it  with  sad¬ 
dened  eyes,  and  called  from  the  store-house  of 
memory  many  pleasant  and  possibly  also  some 
unpleasant  associations  with  it.  The  last  trials 
that  took  place  in  the  original  Court  House,  which 
stood  in  the  Public  Square,  were  those  of  the 
three  Cotterills,  father  and  two  sons,  convicted  and 
hung  for  the  murder  of  Adams,  their  uncle,  the 
parties  being  all  Englishmen.  This  was  at  the 
November  Term  in  the  year  1819,  the  executions 
having  taken  place  in  the  month  of  February  1820, 
so  that  the  first  Court  must  have  been  held  in 
the  late  building  in  March  of  that  year.  We  are 
informed  that  it  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1818  and  completed  two  years  thereafter.  Its 
original  cost  was  not  less  than  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  frequent  alterations  to 
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which  it  was  subjected,  from  time  to  time,  no 
doubt  doubled  this  amount.  But  it  has  passed 
away,  as  its  builders,  its  early  Bench  and  Bar,  its 
Jurors  and  Officers,  and  all  persons  and  things 
must  do  from  this  perishable  world.’’’ 

On  St.  John’s  Church  there  was  an  insurance 
of  $3,000  only,  and  on  the  organ  $500.  The  cost 
of  the  building  had  been  about  $25,000.  It  was 
two  years  before  the  new  Court  House  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  during  that  time  the  sessions  of  Court 
were  held  in  the  Sunday  School  room  in  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  on  North  Jonathan  street,  which  was 
rented  by  the  County  Commissioners.  In  this  time 
the  trial  of  Joseph  Davis  for  murder  was  removed 
from  Carroll  County,  and  “Junior  Hall,”  a  large 
apartment  in  the  building  of  the  Junior  Fire  Com¬ 
pany  on  North  Potomac  street,  was  rented  for 
the  Court,  as  the  trial  attracted  more  persons  than 
could  be  accommodated  in  the  basement  of  the 
church.  It  was  several  months  before  the  County 
Commissioners  decided  to  erect  an  entirely  new 
Court  House.  Many  persons  were  in  favor  of 
using  the  old  walls,  which  were  exceedingly  mas¬ 
sive  and  strong.  But  a  meeting  of  the  Bar  was 
called,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  a 

*The  newspaper  account  of  the  proceedings,  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  time,  is  as  follows: 

“At  1  o’clock,  P.  M.,  the  Masonic  Fraternity  as¬ 
sembled  at  their  Hall,  corner  of  Franklin  and  Poto¬ 
mac  Streets.  The  Lodge  was  opened  by  Worship¬ 
ful  Master,  Edward  Stake,  who  then  handed  the 
emblem  of  his  office  to  P.  M.  Thos  A.  Boullt,  and 
requested  him  to  conduct  the  services  on  the  oc¬ 
casion.  The  procession  was  formed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Chief  Marshal,  P.  M.  Andrew  K.  Syester 
and  his  Aids  P.  M.  Wm.  McK.  Keppler,  F.  D.  Herbert 
and  Richard  Sheckles. 

“At  2  o’clock,  P  M.,  the  procession  moved  from 
the  Hall,  headed  by  the  old  Hagerstown  Silver  Cor¬ 
net  Band,  and  marched  directly  to  the  site  of  the  new 
Court  House,  when  the  Lodge  was  again  in  form 
by  P.  M.  Thos.  A.  Boullt,  assisted  by  P.  M.  William 
Steffey,  D.  M.,  Dr.  Augustus  A.  Biggs,  S  W.,  Andrew 
K.  Stake,  J.  W. 

“After  the  Lodge  was  opened  the  W.  Master  in¬ 
formed  the  brethren  and  all  assembled,  that  Friend¬ 
ship  Lodge  No.  84,  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  New  Court  House, 
and  through  his  officers  directed  that  ‘all  having 
due  notice  thereof  should  govern  themselves  accord¬ 
ingly.’  After  music  by  the  Band,  and  Prayer  by  the 
Chaplain,  Rev.  A.  G.  Harley,  the  W.  Master  re¬ 
quested  the  Treasurer,  H.  A.  McComas,  to  read  the 
inscription  on  the  Stone  and  a  list  of  the  contents 
of  the  box  to  be  deposited  therein.  This  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  performed  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
voice.  The  contents  are  as  follows: 

“A.  L.  1572;  names  of  County  Commissioners 


building  upon  a  plan  different  from  the  old  one. 
Accordingly,  a  contract  was  made  with  Robert  O. 
Thornburg,  a  builder,  to  tear  down  the  old  walls. 
The  selection  of  plans  for  the  new  Court  House 
was  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  the  Bar,  com¬ 
posed  of  Andrew  K.  Syester,  George  Schley,  John 
C.  Zeller,  Francis  M.  Darby,  Albert  Small,  Henry 
Kyd  Douglas  and  George  W.  Smith,  Jr.  Designs 
submitted  by  H.  A.  and  J.  P.  Sims,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  were  chosen,  and  on  Wednesday,  October  9, 
1872  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  building  was 
laid.  The  ceremony  of  laying  the  cornerstone 
was  in  charge  of  Friendship  Lodge  No.  84  of 
Masons,  of  Hagerstown.* 

The  County  Commissioners  accepted  the 
building,  and  held  their  first  meeting  in  it  on  the 
second  of  January,  1874.  The  first  term  of  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  to  be  held  in  the  spacious  chamber  of 
the  new  building  was  in  April  of  that  year,  the 
Judges  on  the  bench  being  Richard  H.  Alvey, 
chief;  William  Hotter  and  George  H.  Pearre,  as¬ 
sociates.  The  Clerk  of  the  Court  was  George  B. 
Oswald;  the  Register  of  Wills,  Thomas.  E.  Hil¬ 
liard.  The  new  Court  House  was  well  adapted 
to  its  uses,  the  vaults  for  the  records  being  spa- 

of  Wash.  Co.;  Attorney  for  County  Commissioners 
and  Clerk  of  same;  Contractor  of  Building;  Archi¬ 
tect  of  Building  Superintendent  of  Building;  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Masonic  Lodges  and  By-Laws  of  same  in  ’ 
Washington  Co.;  Proceedings  of  G.  Lodge  of  Md.; 
Governor  and  officers  of  the  State  of  Maryland; 
Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Wash.  Co.;  Clerk  of 
the  Court;  Register  of  Wills;  Sheriff  and  all  other 
County  Officers;  names  of  all  the  members  practicing 
at  the  Bar  of  Hagerstown,  and  their  rate  table;  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Officers  of  Hagerstown;  Newspapers  of  Wash. 
Co.;  Coins  and  Currencies  of  this  date. 

“The  W.  Master  and  his  officers  then  descended 
from  the  platform  to  the  Corner  Stone,  after  spread¬ 
ing  the  Cement  the  Stone  was  lowered  to  its  place, 
and  then  the  ancient  ceremony  of  trying  it  with  the 
square,  level  and  plumb.  Corn,  Wine  and  Oil  were 
strewed  upon  it,  emblematic  of  the  Corn  of  nourish¬ 
ment,  Wine  of  refreshment  and  Oil  of  joy.  After 
music  by  the  Band,  the  benediction  was  pronounced, 
and  the  procession  returned  to  the  Hall. 

“The  procession  was  large  and  highly  respect¬ 
able,  numbering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Ma¬ 
sons,  members  of  the  following  Lodges: — Friendship, 
No.  84,  Hagerstown;  Eureka,  No.  105,  Sharpsburg; 
Mediary,  No.  140,  Williamsport;  Acacie,  No.  155, 
Mechanicstown,  Frederick  County;  Warren,  No.  51, 
Baltimore;  Door  to  Virtue  No.  46,  Westminster; 
Columbia,  No.  58,  Frederick  City;  Plymouth,  No. 
143,  Union  Bridge.  There  were  also  Masons  in  the 
procession  representing  Lodges  from  Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Indiana  and  West  Virginia.’’ 
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cious  and  safe.  In  the  architecture  there  was 
perhaps  too  great  an  attempt  at  ornamentation. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  $80,000.  The 
County  Commissioners  who  had  charge  of  the 
erection  of  the  Court  House  were  the  boards  elec¬ 
ted  in  1871  and  1873.  The  former  was  composed 
of  Theodore  Embrey,  Henry  F.  Neilrirk,  Samuel 
Strife,  Henry  W.  Lyday  and  John  II.  Harp,  all 
republicans  but  Mr.  Neikirk.  The  second  board, 
which  closed  the  work  and  accepted  the  building 
from  Robert  Thornburg,  the  contractor,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  John  Fessler,  Joseph  Seibert,  Henry 
Funk,  Elias  Young  and  George  W.  Brown,  all 
Democrats.* 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Episcopal  Church  did 
not  begin  as  promptly  as  the  work  on  the  Court 
House.  There  were  two  obstacles.  One  was  the 
necessity  of  collecting  sufficient  funds  to  justify 
the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  other  was  a 
difference  among  members  of  the  congregation  as 
to  the  location  of  the  new  edifice.  Some  of  the 
vestry,  among  them  the  venerable  Benjamin  Reigle, 
were  strongly  opposed  to  removal.  But  the  ma¬ 
jority,  headed  by  the  Rector,  believed  it  unwise 
to  build  a  fine  church  on  a  narrow,  noisy  busi¬ 
ness  street,  almost  adjacent  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 


tion.  This  view  prevailed,  and  a  splendid  lot  on 
the  corner  of  Prospect  and  Antietam  street,  at 
the  Dry  Bridge,  in  one  of  the  highest  elevations 
in  the  town,  was  purchased  from  Col.  George 
Schley. 

Just  before  the  destruction  of  the  old  church, 
in  December,  1871,  the  Rector  of  the  Parish — 
the  Rev.  Claudius  B.  Haines — resigned.  The 
Rev.  Walter  A.  Mitchell,  then  in  Howard  Coun- 
ty,  was  called  and  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  1872,  to  find  his  church  in  ruins.  The 
congregation  of  Zion  Reformed  Church  tendered 
to  the  Episcopalians  the  use  of  their  Sunday- 
school  room  and  in  that  room  the  churchless  con¬ 
gregation  worshipped  for  many  months.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  actively  at  work,  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions  to  the  new  church  and  arrang¬ 
ing  for  plans.  The  building  committee  was  com¬ 
posed  as  follows  :The  Rev.  W.  A.  Mitchell,  Dr. 
Frederick  Dorsey,  George  W.  Harris  and  George 
W.  Pole.  The  architect  was  E.  T.  Littell,  of  New 
York,  and  the  plans  he  drew  produced  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  churches  in  Maryland.  Work  be¬ 
gan  on  the  church  in  xlugust,  1872,  and  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  was  laid  September  4,  of  that  year. 

By  October  1873,  the  work  had  so  far  pro- 


*The  following  description  of  the  building  was 
published  in  the  Hagerstown  newspapers  in  January 
1874: 

The  main  front  building  is  91  feet,  6  inches  x  56 
feet  9  inches;  the  rear  building  is  62  feet  6  inches  x 
59  feet  6  inches,  with  a  15  feet  story  both  front  and 
rear;  front  building  has  a  corridor  in  the  centre 
which  runs  back  to  its  rear  wall;  the  rear  building 
has  also  one  10  feet  wide.  On  the  right  is  the  Reg¬ 
ister’s  office,  34x26  feet  6  inches,  the  record  rooms 
being  a  double  vaulted  arch,  with  iron  frame  and 
shutter  on  the  inside  of  windows,  5  feet  wide  and 
10  feet  high  with  semi-circular  head.  The  Clerk’s 
office  is  on  the  left  of  the  corridor,  and  is  of  the 
same  dimensions  and  finish  as  the  Register’s  office. — 
The  first  space  occupied  in  the  rear  of  these  rooms 
on  the  right  and  left,  are  the  massive  public  and 
private  stairways  leading  to  the  second  floor,  which 
are  built  of  solid  oak;  the  first  room  on  the  left  is 
the  Sheriff’s  office,  12x20  feet;  the  2d  is  the  Collec¬ 
tor's  office,  12x20  feet,  and  the  third  is  the  School 
Commissioners’  room,  26x20  feet.  On  the  right  is 
the  County  Commissioners’  room,  38x20  feet,  which 
completes  the  space  of  the  lower  floor. 

Ascending  the  stairway,  we  enter  a  corridor  10 
feet  wide,  on  the  right  of  which  is  the  Grand  Jury 
room,  24x20  feet,  and  Petit  Jury  room  14^x20  feet, 
and  on  the  left  is  the  State’s  Attorney’s  room,  12x20 
feet;  a  room  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  School 
Commissioners,  but  not  occupied  by  them,  and  anoth¬ 
er  Petit  Jury  room.  The  Court  room  is  entered  from 


the  head  of  the  public  and  private  stairways  and 
corridor,  and  is  75x50  feet,  with  a  20  feet  ceiling, 
very  handsomely  finished  in  stucco.  The  Hall  is 
lighted  by  eleven  circular  head  windows,  6  feet  wide 
and  15  feet  high,  with  the  best  double  thick  glass, 
and  is  finished  with  paneling  and  wainscotting. — 
The  bar  rail  is  solid  walnut  and  oak  finely  finished 
in  oil,  and  the  Judges’  stand  and  Clerk’s  desk  are 
also  handsomely  finished.  In  the  rear  of  the  Judges 
stand  are  the  witness  and  council  rooms,  each  12x 
24  feet. 

There  is  a  cellar  under  the  entire  building,  eight 
feet  in  height,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  substantial 
and  beautiful  Mansard  roof,  ornamented  with  pa- 
villions;  covered  with  best  Buckingham  slate.  The 
building  is  estimated  to  contain  from  800,000  to  1,- 
000,000  of  brick,  and  an  immense  amount  of  timber, 
but  of  the  latter  no  approximate  estimate  can  be 
formed.  The  Court  Hall  and  corridors  are  heated 
by  three  of  the  fine  furnaces  of  Messrs.  Bellman, 
Armstrong  &  Co.,  of  this  town. 

The  Architects  were  H.  A.  &  J.  P.  Sims,  1426 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  Contractor  and  Builder, 
R.  C.  Thornburg;  Superintendent  of  Mason  work, 
John  Overmyer;  Painter  and  Glazier,  George  Lias; 
Slaters,  Beck  and  Bowers; — Tinning  and  Plumbing, 
Gar  linger  &  Co.;  Plasterer,  John  Lushbaugh;  the 
galvanized  iron  was  furnished  by  Messsr.  William  P. 
Gephart  &  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  but  now  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Gas  fixtures  were  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Baker  &  Arnold,  Philadelphia. 
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gressed  that  the  Sunday  school  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment  could  be  used  for  the  church  services.  Two 
years  later,  the  body  of  the  church  was  completed 
and  ready  for  occupancy.  On  October  11,  1875, 
the  opening  services  were  held,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  the  Righ  Rev.  Theodore  Lyman,  Bish¬ 
op  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  former  rector  of  St. 
John’s  Parish.  At  this  time  the  tower  of  the 
church  had  been  built,  but  the  spire  was  left  for 
a  future  time.  The  work  of  completion  was  un¬ 
dertaken  in  1881  by  Mr.  Columbus  C.  Baldwin,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  New  York,  born  in  Maryland. 
His  wife  who  was  Sallie  Roman,  daughter  of  J. 
Dixon  Roman,  had  died  some  years  before,  and 
this  beautiful  stone  tower  and  spire  were  erected 
as  a  memorial  to  her.  In  the  tower  Mr.  Baldwin 
placed  a  peal  of  bells.  Some  years  later,  the 
church  was  further  improved  and  beautified  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Rosenburg,  and  a  reredos  and  chancel 
window  were  erected  as  a  memorial  to  her  father, 
Dr.  Charles  Macgill.  In  the  rear  of  the  church 
fronting  on  Antietam  street  about  1888,  Mrs. 

*The  Hagerstown  Mail  in  November,  1885,  pub¬ 
lished  the  following: 

St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  on  Prospect  Street, 
the  third  church  of  the  parish,  is  now  so  far  complet¬ 
ed  as  to  be  fit  for  occupancy.  The  Sunday  School 
room,  under  the  rear  end  of  the  church,  has  been 
used  for  holding  services  since  October,  1873.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  that  the  old  church  on  Jonathan 
Street  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  the  Court  House 
on  the  night  of  December  23,  1871.  This  was  quite 
an  old  building,  having  been  built  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  to  replace  the  first  church,  which 
stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Episcopal  burying 
ground  opposite  the  seminary. 

Just  before  the  fire,  the  former  popular  Rector, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Haines,  had  tendered  his  resignation, 
and  the  present  Rector,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Mitchell,  was 
called  by  the  vestry  to  fill  the  position.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  spring  of  1872  he  turn¬ 
ed  his  attention  to  rebuilding  the  church_  and  it  is 
mainly  owing  to  his  exertions  and  untiring  energy 
that  the  congregation  are  so  soon  provided  with  one 
of  the  handsomest  churches  in  the  diocese. 

The  new  church  is  situated  on  the  corner  of 
Prospect  and  Antietam  Streets,  in  the  most  com¬ 
manding  situation  of  the  town.  The  architecture  is 
Gothic,  and  the  shape  cruciform.  The  plan  seems 
almost  faultless.  The  material  of  which  the  walls 
are  constructed  is  the  native  blue  hammered  lime¬ 
stone.  The  following  is  a  list  of  persons  employed 
upon  the  building: 

Building  Committee — Rev.  W.  A.  Mitchell,  Dr. 
Fred’k  Dorsey,  Geo.  W.  Harris  and  Geo.  W.  Pole, 
Esq'rs. 

Architect — E.  T.  Littell,  of  New  York. 

Contractor  of  Masonry — Wm.  Eyerly. 


Frances  Kennedy  built  a  useful  Parish  House,  as 
a  memorial  to  her  two  deceased  sons,  Frank  and 
Howard  Kennedy.*  •• 

The  Episcopal  Church  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  religious  denomination  to  establish  itself 
within  the  limits  of  Washington  County.  It  was 
at  the  time  the  established  church  in  Maryland. 
Many  of  the  largest  landowners  were  of  that  faith, 
and  places  of  worship  were  provided  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature.  The  whole  County  was  contained  in  All 
Saints  Parish,  Frederick  County.  A  small  chapel 
was  built  at  an  early  date  in  the  woods  between 
the  present  College  of  St.  James  and  the  Sharps- 
burg  turnpike,  which  is  still  known  as  “Chapel 
Woods.”  In  1761  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  leg¬ 
islature  representing  that  this  chapel  was  decayed 
and  too  small  to  contain  the  congregation,  and 
asking  for  a  more  commodious  place  of  worship. 
This  was  built,  but  it  has  long  since  disappeared, 
and  the  site  is  marked  only  by  a  number  of  grave 
stones,  which  still  remain. 

In  1770,  St.  John’s  Parish  which  included 


Contractor  of  Outside  Carpenters’  Work,  Roof, 
&c. — C.  W.  Stover. 

Contractor  for  Finishing  Inside — R.  C.  Thorn¬ 
burg. 

Plasterer — John  Lushbaugh. 

Heating  Apparatus — Oscar  Bellman. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  church  is  450,  the 
pews  are  of  handsome  oiled  walnut  and  chestnut, 
and  there  are  three  aisles,  one  central  and  two 
sides.  The  walls  are  a  neutral  drab  color,  and  wains- 
cotted  4  feet  from  the  floor,  with  alternated  beaded 
walnut  and  chestnut  planks,  oiled.  The  ceiling  is 
open,  and  is  painted  cobalt  blue,  the  rafters  and 
braces  chocolate  color,  chamfered  with  vermillion. 
The  church  is  finished  with  walnut_  and  the  furniture 
is  of  the  same  wood,  made  by  Lamb,  of  New  York. 
The  Vestry  room  and  organ  chamber  are  in  the 
angle  of  the  south  transcept  and  chancel,  the  latter 
divided  from  the  chancel  by  open  screen  work.  The 
windows,  made  by  Messrs.  Stack  &  Booth,  of  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  are  exceedingly  handsome  and  rich 
in  their  coloring.  The  central  light  of  the  chancel 
window  is  a  figure  of  St.  John,  the  two  side  lights, 
figured  stained  glass,  the  three  upper  circular  win¬ 
dows  are  figures  of  adoring  angels  with  trumpet, 
lute  and  harp.  There  are  three  handsome  windows 
in  the  south  transcept,  one,  the  subject  of  which 
is  the  Annunciation  and  Nativity,  contributed  by  the 
Sunday  School  of  the  church,  costing  about  $160. 
Another,  representing  the  Presentation  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  and  our  Lord  among  the  Doctors,  is  memorial  of 
the  late  Major  Holker  Hughes;  the  window  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Miss  Anna  Fitzhugh,  is  triangular,  and  rep¬ 
resents  the  adoration  of  the  wise  men.  In  the  north 
transcept  is  a  large  circular  window  representing  the 
Ascension.  'The  other  windows  are  of  diamond¬ 
shaped  buff  with  stained  glass. 
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all  of  the  State  west  of  South  Mountain  except 
Pleasant  Valley,  was  created.  At  that  time  the  Rev. 
Bennett  Allen,  Rector  of  All  Saints,  Frederick, 
resided  in  Elizabeth  Town,  and  had  a  curate  to 
look  after  the  parish  church  in  Frederick.  Mr. 
Allen  was  an  Englishman  and  when  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  began  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 

One  of  the  early  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  make  his  home  in  Washington  County 
was  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  Booth.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  England  and  a  descendant  or  relative  of 
Lord  Delamere.  He  took  his  degree  at  Oxford 
in  1754 ;  in  the  next  year  he  was  ordained  deacon 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  in  1758  was  elevated 
to  the  priesthood.  About  1770  he  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  settled  in  Frederick  County  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  South  Mountain  near  the  present  town  of 
Burkittsville.  His  home  there  was  “Needwood,” 
afterwards  owned  by  Governor  Thomas  Sim  Lee, 
whose  descendants  owned  it  until  a  few  years  ago. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  as  it  was  called  in  this  country,  did 
not  enjoy  the  popular  favor.  Many  of  them 
were  men  of  “carnal  minds,”  sent  over  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  enjoy  livings  secured  for  them  by  family 
influence,  who  were  more  interested  in  fox-hunting 
than  in  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  These 
men  were  supported  by  taxation,  and  the  people 
resented  it.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  men 
of  genuine  piety  and  a  few  were  Americans  who 
had  gone  to  England  for  ordination.  These 
Americans,  like  the  rest,  had  been  required  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  their  ordination,  and  they,  as  a  rule 
felt  that  oath  binding  upon  their  conscience  until 
the  government  had  given  place  to  another  which 
demanded  their  allegiance.  This  natural  senti¬ 
ment  of  honest  men  produced  the  impression 
among  their  neighbors  that  these  clergymen  were 
“Tories”  and  some  of  them  suffered  a  measure 
-of  proscription  and  some  persecution.  All  were 
inhibited  from  conducting  public  worship  and 
preaching.  Bartholomew  Booth  suffered  with  the 
rest  and  so  pronounced  did  the  hostility  of  the 
people  around  him  become,  that  he  fled'  across  the 
mountain  to  Washington  County,  and  settled  down 
on  the  banks  of  the  Antietam  where  Beaver 
Creek  flows  into  it — a  place  of  great  natural  beau¬ 
ty,  popularly  known  as  the  “Devil’s  Back  Bone.’' 
It  was  just  at  this  point  that  Braddock’s  Army 


crossed  the  Antietam  some  twenty  years  before. 
Mr.  Booth  purchased  here  a  large  tract  of  land, 
which  he  called  “Delamere”  after  the  title  of  the 
Booth  family  in  England.  Upon  a  commanding 
eminence  above  the  brawling  creek  he  built  his 
home,  and  later,  a  mill,  turned  by  the  waters  of 
the  creek.  This  mill,  known  as  the  “Delamere 
Mill,”  under  the  successive  ownership  of  many 
possessors,  continued  to  supply  the  surrounding 
country  with  flour  and  lumber  until  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  old  homestead  and  a  part  of  the  great 
Booth  tract  is  now  owned  by  Dr.  William  Booth 
living  at  present  in  Colorado,  a  descendant  of 
Bartholomew.  Other  portions  of  the  original 
tract  are  also  owned  by  descendants  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Booth,  brothers  and  sisters  of  Dr.  Booth. 
Bartholomew  Booth  established  a  school  at  Dele- 
mere  which  gained  a  high  reputation.  Here  he 
instructed  sons  of  many  prominent  people. 
Among  the  patrons  of  his  school  were  Robert  Mor¬ 
ris,  Edward  Sliippen  of  Philadelphia,  Gen.  Bene¬ 
dict  Arnold,  Gen.  Charles  Lee  and  Mrs.  Hannah 
Washington.  The  son  of  the  latter,  who  attended 
school  at  Delemere  was  afterwards  Justice  Wash¬ 
ington  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Dr.  William  Booth  inherited  a  number  of  letters 
from  these  patrons  which  bear  the  striking  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  reputation  and  the  excellence  of  this 
first  school  west  of  the  mountains.  Robert  Morris 
wrote  to  him  from  “York  in  Pennsylvania,  Nov. 
25,  1777.”  In  his  letter,  this  distinguished  citi¬ 
zen  and  patriot  said: 

“Sir — The  high  reputation  you  have  acquired 
by  your  institution  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
must  naturally  create  a  desire  in  many  parents  to 
have  their  sons  admitted  into  so  promising  a  sem¬ 
inary,  and  I  am  amongst  the  number  of  those 
who  admire  your  character  and  wish  my  son  to 
partake  the  advantages  of  instruction  from  so 
accomplished  a  gentleman.  I  expect  none  but  the 
customary  terms  and  without  inquiring  what  those 
are  I  shall  readily  comply  with  them.  My  child 
reads  and  writes  English  tolerably  for  a  boy  not 
yet  eight  years  old;  he  is  just  entering  on  Latin 
with  a  master  in  this  place,  but  we  are  at  a  loss 
for  school  books,  as  none  are  now  in  the  shops  for 
sale.  I  shall  write  to  Europe  for  some  as  soon 
as  possible.  Understanding  that  you  limit  the 
number  of  scholars,  I  address  you  now  to  know 
if  my  son  can  be  admitted,  and  if  he  can  I  will 
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bring  or  send  him  as  soon  as  convenient.  With 
respect  and  esteem,  I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient, 
humble  servant,  ROBERT  MORRIS.” 

That  Mr.  Morris  was  not  disappointed  m 
the  school  of  which  he  bad  heard  so  favorably,  is 
proved  by  a  letter  which  Mr.  Booth  received  a 
year  and  a  half  later,  from  Edward  Shippen,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  wrote  from  that  city  under 
date  of  May  29,  111  9..  He  had  been  anxious,  Mr. 
Shippen  wrote,  “to  have  my  son  admitted  to  a 
share  of  your  instruction,  but  till  lately  have  had 
no  expectation  of  it  from  a  belief  that  your  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  was  complete.  However,  on  con¬ 
sulting  with  lit.  Robert  Morris  and  Mr.  l’i,r- 
viance,  I  have  reason  to  expect  there  is  still  a 
vacancy  and  they  both  encourage  and  advise  me 
to  send  my  boy  by  this  opportunity.  Relying 
therefore  on  their  recommendation  and  opinion 
that  be  will  not  be  rejected,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  him  in  company. with  Gen.  Arnold’s  son 
and  a  son  of  Col.  Plater,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
enclosed  in  a  bundle  in  my  son’s  trunk  the  like 
sum  of  money  which  other  gentlemen  have  agreed 
to  pay  you  *  *  *  I  am  told  you  have  sent 

a  bond  to  the  other  gentlemen.” 

Instead  of  sending  “a  son”  along  with  Mr. 
Shippen’s  boy  Gen.  Arnold  sent  two.  He  had 
married  a  second  time,  and  his  young  wife,  per¬ 
haps  found  her  husband’s  sons  a  good  deal  in  the 
way,  as  Gen  Arnold  was  then  leading  a  fashion¬ 
able  life,  living  in  one  of  the  handsomest  resi¬ 
dences-  in  Philadelphia,  and  incurring  those  debts 
which  helped  to  drive  him  tp  ruin  and  disgrace 
the  next  year.  In  the  letter  which  his  sons  car¬ 
ried  to  Booth,  Gen.  Arnold  also  testified  to  his 
esteem  for  the  teacher.  “1  am  extremely  happy 
in  committing  the  care  of  their  education,”  he 
wrote,  “to  a  gentleman  so  universally  esteemed 
and  admired,  not  in  the  least  doubting  your  care 
and  attention  to  them  in  every  particular.  Let 
me  beg  of  you  my  dear  sir,  to  treat  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  you  would  your  own;  when  they 
deserve  correction,  I  wish  not  to  have  them  spared. 
They  have  been  for  some  time  in  this  city  which 
is  a  bad  school  and  my  situation  has  prevented 
my  paying  that  attention  to  them  I  otherwise 
should  have  done.  If  they  have  Contracted  any 
bad  Habits  they  are  not  of  a  long  standing,  and 
I  make  no  doubt,  under  your  Care  they  will  soon 
forget  them.  I  wish  their  Education  to  be  useful 
rather  than  learned.  Life  is  too  short  and  un¬ 
certain  to  throw  away  in  speculation  on  subjects 


that  perhaps  one  man  in  Ten  thousand  has  a 
genius  to  make  a  figure  in,-  you  will  pardon  my 
dictating  to  you  Sir,  but  as  the  Fortunes  of  every 
Man  in  this  Country  are  uncertain,  I  wish  my 
Sons  to  be  Educated  in  such  a  Manner  that  with 
prudence  and  Industry  they  may  acquire  a  For¬ 
tune  (in  case  they  are  deprived  of'  their  patri¬ 
mony)  as  well  as  to  become  useful  Members  of 
society. 

“My  taylor  has  disappointed  me  and  sent 
home  their  clothes  unfinished.  I  am  therefore 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  them  undone  or 
detaining  the  Waggon;  I  cannot  think  of  doing 
the  latter,  and  must  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  pro¬ 
cure  their  clothes  finished  and  some  new  ones 
made  out  of  my  old  ones.  I  must  beg  you  to  pur¬ 
chase  any  little  matters  necessary  for  them.  I 
have  enclosed  three  hundred  Dollars  for  their  use 
out  of  which  you  will  please  to  give  them  as 
much  to  spend  as  you  think  Proper,  with  this  con¬ 
dition  that  they  render  to  you  a  Regular  account 
as  often  as  jnu  think  necessary  of  their  Expenses, 
a  copy  of  which  I  shall  expect  they  will  transmit 
to  me,  this  will  teach  them  economy,  and  Method, 
so  necessary  in  almost  every  thing  in  Life. 

“If  there  is  any  Books  wanting  I  beg  you  to 
purchase  them,  and  whenever  3rou  are  in  want  of 
money  to  draw  on  me.  I  shall  expect  they  will 
write  to  me  frequently — of  this  they  will  doubtless 
want  reminding. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  Respect 
and  Esteem,  Dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Hum¬ 
ble  Servt.  '  B.  ARNOLD.’ 

Mr.  Booth’s  school  continued  and  prospered 
for  many  years,  and  there  is  still  standing  a  log 
house  which  it  is  believed  was  the  school  house  in 
which  many  boys  who  became  distinguished  men, 
were  educated. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  St.  John’s  Parish 
Washington  County,  at  that  time  Antietam  Hun¬ 
dred  of  Frederick 'County,  was  erected  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  in  1770.  But  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  HO  Episcopal  Church  in  Hagerstown  until 
after  the  Revolution,  The  records  of  the  vestry 
of  the  parish  begin  that  year  and  tell  us  that  on 
April  21,  “A  number  of,  the  inhabitants  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  professing  the  Protestant  religion 
of  the  Episcopal  Church”  met  in  the  Court  House 
in  Elizabethtown,  organized  a  congregation  and 
elected  a  vestry.  The  vestry  then  elected  were 
John  Stull,  Daniel  Hughes,  Alexander  Clagett, 
Thomas  Spagg,  Richard  Pindell,  Nathaniel  Roch- 
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ester  and  Eli  Williams.  These  were  among  the 
strongest  and  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
County,  and  indeed  in  the  State.  Most  of  them 
had  served  their  country  in  the  war  just  over. 
Col.  John  Stull  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  men 
who  governed  the  County  until  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  was  in  full  operation,  -and  was  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  County  Court  for  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  ratified  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  urging  the  adoption  of  that  instrument. 
Daniel  Hughes  was  also  a  patriot  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  was  an  iron  founder  and  made  at  Mt. 
Etna  furnace  some  of  the  cannon  used  by  the 
Continental  Army.  Alexander  Clagett  was  a  dis¬ 
tant  relative  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  He 
was  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  three 
years  w'as  sheriff  of  Washington  County,  then  the 
most  important  local  office.  In  1818,  he  removed 
to  Baltimore  to  reside  and  died  there  three  years 
later.  Gen.  Thomas  Sprigg  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution  and  member  of  Congress ;  ■  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Pindell  was  a  distinguished  physician.  He 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  Henry  Clay,  having  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Col.  Thos.  Hart.  In  1793, 
he  went  with  Col.  Hart  to  Kentucky.  Nathaniel 
Rochester  was  a  native  of  Westmoreland  County, 
Va.,  was  Deputy  Commissary  General  of  Military 
Stores  for  the  Revolutionary  troops  for  Orange 
County,  N.  C,  After  the  war  he  came  to  Hagers¬ 
town,  engaged  in  maufacturing,  established  the 
Hagerstown  Bank  and  later  founded  the  City  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  was  named  after  him. 
Eli  Williams  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  a 
brother  of  Gen.  Otho  Holland  Williams,  and  the 
first  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Washinngton 
County. 

This  vestry  gave  out  a  contract  for  building 
the  parish  church,  which  was  erected  on  the  lot 
now  occupied  by  the  Episcopal  graveyard,  at  the 
then  southern  end  of  Locust  street.  The  contract 
for  26,000  bricks  was  awarded  to  Henry  Bowart, 
and  John  Willar  was  employed  to  do  the  carpen¬ 
ter's  and  joiner’s  work.  Subscriptions  were  made 
in  work  and  material,  as  there  was  then  no  na¬ 
tional  currency,  and  most  ordinary  transactions 
were  done  by  barter.  It  was  several  }rears  before 
the  church  was  completed,  and  it  was  a  substan¬ 
tial  brick  building  but  so  small  that  the  congre¬ 
gation  outgrew  it  before  many  years,  even  though 
an  addition  was  made  to  it  in  1797.  The  first 
rector  was  the  Rev.  George  Bower,  who  served 


.from  December  1,  1786,  until  his  death  in  1813. 
He  was  buried  at  the  church,  and  his  grave  has 
recently  been  discovered.  In  1788,  however,  Mr. 
Bower  left,  to  become  Rector  of  Queen  Caroline 
parish,  Anne  Arundel  County,  but  returned  to 
Hagerstown  within  the  year. 

Mr.  Bower’s  salary  was  £100  per  annum,  which 
was  subsequently  increased  to  £150  and  then  re¬ 
duced  to  $400.  Rezin  Davis  and  William  Prather 
were  the  church  wardens,  and  Nathaniel  Roch¬ 
ester  Register  of  the  parish.  It  must  be  confess¬ 
ed  that  Mr.  Bower  was  not  overpaid  for  the  work 
he  performed.  In  a  letter  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Thomas  John  Claggett,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
dated  July  1,  1797,  Mr.  Bower,  after  saying  that 
the  congregation  in  Hagerstown  had  become  “very- 
respectable,'’  and  that  the  addition  to  the  church 
was  not  yet  completed,  gave  the  routine  of  his 
duties  as  follows:  “I  attend  here  (Hagerstown) 
every  other  Sunday,  at  Eredericktown  every  fourth 
Sunday,  at  Taneytown  every  fourth  Sunday.!’1 
This  continued  throughout  the  year.  Fred¬ 
erick  is  about  24  miles  distant,  and  Taney¬ 
town  about  40  miles.  The  roads  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  through  the  valleys  were  mere  muddy 
trails  in  the  spring  and  winter,  and  the  journeys 
backwards  and  forwards  must  have  been  a  great 
burden.  His  parishioners,  Mr.  Bower  said,  were 
“scattered  about  this  extensive  parish, -which  con¬ 
tains  three  counties,  and  is,  I  believe,  near  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  reaching  from 
Baltimore  County  to  the  end  of  the  State.” 

Mr.  Bower  was  a  man  of  some  importance  in 
the  diocese,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  mem¬ 
ber  of.  the  standing  committee.  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Clagett  was  the  first  lay  delegate  from  the  Hagers¬ 
town  Church  to  the  Diocesan  convention.  On 
Sept.  13,  1813,  the  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Irving  was 
elected  Rector  at  a  salary  of  $400  a  year.  He  was 
a  native  of  Somerset  County,  Md.  In  1816,  he 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  and  died  the  next 
year.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson, 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  continued  in  the 
charge  but  one  year,  when  he  resigned  and  was 
succeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Curtis  Clay  who  also 
left  after  a  year's  service.  Later  he  became  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Gloria  Dei  Church  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  died  in  1863.  The  next  Rector  of  St.  John’s 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts, 
elected  Feb.  27,  1822,  and  he  was  succeeded  six 
months  later  by  Rev.  George  Lemmon,  a  native 
of  Baltimore,  elected  October  12,  1822,  at  a  salary 
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of  $800.  For  six  years  he  continued  his  pastor¬ 
ate,  and  during  this  time  the  new  church  on 
South  Jonathan  street  was  completed,  paid  for 
and  consecrated  June  18,  1823,  by  Bishop  James 
Kemp. 

The  removal  from  Locust  street  to  Jonathan 
street  was  determined  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the 
vestry  held  August  31,  1813.  It  seems  remark¬ 
able  that  the  old  site  ever  was  selected,  as  there 
were  at  the  time  few,  if  any,  residences  in  that 
quarter.  The  congregation  lived  along  Potomac, 
Washington  and  Franklin  streets  and  the  road  to 
the  church  was  doubtless  at  times  almost  block¬ 
aded  by  the  mud.  The  building  committee  of  the 
new  church  was  composed  of  Eli  Beatty,  cash¬ 
ier  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank,  George  Baer,  Otho 
II.  Williams,  Clerk  of  the  Court,  and  Franklin 
Anderson.  This  committee  bought  a  lot  on  Jon¬ 
athan  street  from  Christian  Fechtig  for  $600. 
Among  the  contracts  for  the  building  was  one 
with  Daniel  Sprigg  for  100,000  bricks. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Brent  Drane  was  elected 
Rector  June  26,  1828.  He  was  a  native  of  Mary¬ 
land.  In  1835,  the  parsonage  on  the  corner  of 
Jonathan  and  Antietam  streets,  was  built.  After 
the  church  was  burned  in  1871,  this  parsonage  was 
sold  to  Dr.  A.  S.  Mason.  .Mr.  Drane  resigned 
April  26,  1836,  because  as  he  explained  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  by  the  vestry  "of  the  malicious  and 
vindictive  conduct  of  some”  who,  he  said,  tried 
to  destroy  his  influence  as  a  clergyman.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  became  rector  of  St.  James’  Church,  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  <  and  President  of  Shelbyville  Col¬ 
lege,  Kentucky.  The  Rev.  John  Wiley,  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  was  elected  April  2,  1837  and  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  1840  by  the  Rev.  'Theodore  B.  Lyman 
of  Connecticut,  afterwards  Bishop  of  North  Car¬ 
olina.  During  his  pastorate  the  church  was  en¬ 
larged  and  repaired,  and  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  co-operation  with  Bishop  Whittingham,  m 
founding  the  College  of  St.  James.  In  1849  Dr. 
Lyman  left  Hagerstown  for  Columbia,  Pa. 

In  September,  1850,  the  Rev.  William  G. 
Jackson,  a  native  of  England,  became  rector  of 
St.  John’s.  In  1852  he  married  Mrs.  Lydia  E. 
Kennedy,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Jacob  Hollingsworth, 
of  Hagerstown.  In  1853,  the  Rev.  Walter  N. 
Ayrault  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Jackson,  who 
had  resigned,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  in 
1857  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Edwards  of  Connecticut, 
who  administered  the  affairs  of  the  parish  until 
1867,  when  he  became  rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Church, 


Lappons  X  Roads,  St.  Paul’s,  Sharpsburg,  and 
had  in  addition  for  many  years  charge  of  St. 
Luke’s,  Pleasant  Valley,  and  St.  Andrew’s,  Clear- 
spring.  He  continued  to  live  in  Hagerstown  un¬ 
til  his  death  in  1899.  Mr.  Edward’s  rectorship 
covered  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  it  was  a 
stormy  time.  Being  a  Northern  man  his  sym¬ 
pathies  were  for  the  union  and  he  never  made 
any  compromise  with  his  conscience.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  his  congregation  were  friends  of  the  South, 
and  bitter  differences  arose  out  of  these  questions. 
Mr.  Edwards  was  charged  by  the  Government  with 
the  spiritual  care  of  a  number  of  hospitals,  and 
received  a  commission  as  an  army  chaplain.  He 
was  a  man  of  unbounded  charity,  and  while  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  to  the  South  that  made  no  difference 
in  his  ministration  to  sick  and  wounded  Confed¬ 
erate  soldiers. 

After  the  termination  of  Mr.  Edward’s  pas¬ 
torate  in  January,  1867,  the  Rev.  Claudius  R. 
Haines  was  elected,  and  in  1872  the  Rev  Walter 
A.  Mitchell,  a  native  of  St,  Mary's  County,  Md., 
took  charge  of  the  parish.  This  good  man  served 
the  parish  for  just  twenty  years,  a  longer  term 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  except  the 
Rev.  George  Bower.  When  he  came  to  Hagers¬ 
town  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  he  found  the 
church  in  ruins,  the  congregation  scattered  and 
disheartened.  When  he  left  in  1892,  there  stood 
on  one  of  the  most  commanding  situations  in  the 
town  a  magnificent  church,  which  had  cost  about 
$5(1000  and  which  was  fully  paid  for;  and  upon 
the  same  street  a  fine  rectory  had  been  purchased. 
The  parish  church  had  been  built  and  a  prosper¬ 
ous  mission  established  in  the  Eastern  part  of  tlie 
town.  The  parish  house  was  also  built  in  these 
years,  and  all  the  agencies  of  parish  work  in¬ 
creased. 

The  present  Rector,  the  Rev.  Henry  Evan 
Cotton,  succeeded  to  the  parish  in  1893.  Under 
his  care  the  Rectory  was  sold  and  a  fine  stone 
Rectory  built,  adjoining  the  church.  A  new 
organ  has  been  installed  and  several  beautiful  me¬ 
morial  windows  placed:  the  chancel  has  been  re¬ 
modeled,  and  splendidly  decorated  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Roscnburg,  who  also  contributed  a  fine  chancel 
window  and  erected  a  tablet  in  memory  of  her 
father.  Dr.  Charles  Macgill,  for  years  a  vestryman 
of  the  parish. 

Among  the  vestrymen  of  St.  John’s  parish 
during  its  long  history,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  we  find  the  names  of  Hezekiah  Clagett, 
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William  Reynolds,  Cephas  Beall,  Charles  Ogle, 
William  Fitzhugh,  Benjamin  Clagett,  Fnsby 
Tilghman,  Samuel  Ringgold,  Benj.  Galloway, 
Thomas  Grieves,  Thomas  B.  Hall,  Otho  H.  W. 
Stull,  Daniel  Hughes,  Jr.,  John  Ragan,  Harry 
Lewis,  Eli  Beattjr,  Daniel  Sprigg,  Otho  Lawrence, 
Edward  Gaither,  Marmaduke  Boyd,  J.  P.  Dali, 
Horatio  McPherson,  Dr.  Frederick  Dorsey,  John 
R.  Dali,  Joseph  I.  Merrick,  Jacob  Hollingsworth, 
John  Thompson  Mason,  Peregrine  Fitzhugh,  Jer¬ 
vis  Spencer,  Judge  William  Motter,  Washington 
Berry,  Dr.  T.  W.  Simmons,  Dr.  William  Ragan, 
Dr.  Frederick  Dorsey,  Jr.,  D.  Gaither  Huyett, 
George  W.  Pole,  George  W.  Harris,  Alonzo  Berry, 
B.  Howell  Griswold,  Buchanan  Schley,  Alexander 
Neill,  Henry  A.  McComas,  T.  J.  C.  Williams, 
Admiral  D.  McN.  Fairfax,  Herman  C.  Koehler, 
Alex.  Hagner,  J.  Clarence  Lane,  Col.  Wm.  P. 
Lane  and  A.  W.  Lucas. 

On  Christmas  day  1875  the  new  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Pros¬ 
pect,  was  dedicated  and  occupied  for  the  first 
time.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Thompson  was  at  that  time 
the  pastor  of  this,  which  is  one'  of  the  historic 
congregations  of  Washington  County.  On  the 
day  of  the  dedication  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Smith,  of 
Baltimore,  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Rev. 
Geo.  P.  Hayes,  D.  D.,  President  of  Washington 
College,  in  the  evening.  The  new  church  is  of 
beautiful  design,  occupying  one  of  the  finest  lots 
in  the  town.  It  is  of  the  native  blue  limestone. 
The  triple  window  in  the  front  is  a  memorial  to 
Victor  Thompson,  a  generous  contributor  to  the 
church  in  his  will. 

While  it  is  probable  that  the  very  first  set¬ 
tlers  in  Washington  County  were  men  of  Scotch- 
frisli  blood  and  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  it  was 
not  until  1817  that  there  was  a  church,  or  an  or¬ 
ganized  congregation  of  this  denomination  in  Ha¬ 
gerstown.  In  1774  the  Rev.  Thomas  McPherrin 
was  called  to  the  charges  of  Conococheague  and 
Jerusalem  (now  known  as  Funkstown)  and  all 
the  Presbyterian  congregations  west  of  South 
Mountain.  In  1788,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caldwell  was 
sent  to  minister  to  the  congregations  of  Falling 
Waters,  Hagerstown  and  Williamsport.  From 
this  time  down  to  1817  the  Presbyterians  of  Ha¬ 
gerstown  were  connected  with  those  of  Greencastle 
and  Welsh  Run,  the  same  minister  having  charge 
of  all  three  congregations.  Among  these  min¬ 
isters  was  the  Rev.  John  Lind,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Lind.  It  was  during  the  pastorate  of 


the  Rev.  John  Lind  that  the  Hagerstown  church 
was  organized,  and  the  church  edifice,  on  South 
Potomac  street  was  built.  The  first  minute  book 
of  the  congregation  contains  this  record:  “On 
the  loth  of  November,  1817,  Messrs.  Robert  Doug- 
-  las,  John  Kennedy,  Joseph  Gabby  and  John  Rob¬ 
ertson  were  ordained  to  the  office  of  Ruling  Elder, 
in  the  Associate  Reformed  congregation  of  Ha¬ 
gerstown.  A  session  or  court  for  superintending 
and  directing  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  congre¬ 
gations  having  thus  been  formed  they  recognized 
as  properly  belonging  to  the  Hagerstown  Society 
the  following  persons  who  had  been  admitted  to 
communion  at  Greencastle,  viz:  Robert  Douglass 
and  Sarah  Combs  his  wife,  John  Kennedy  and 
Margaret  Wagoner  his  wife,  Hugh  Kennedy,  John 
Robertson,  James  McCulloch,  Joseph  Gabby  and 
Anne  Cummings  his  wife,  John  Johnson  and  Jane 
Simpson  his  wife,  Peggy  Johnson,  Sarah  Simpson 
(formerly  Johnston),  Elizabeth  Jacobs  (formerly 
Johnston),  Susan  Dowing  (formerly  Johnston) 
and  Jane  Milligan.  They  also  received  into  com¬ 
munion  on  personal  examination,  John  Gibboney 
and  Ann  Gilliland  his  wife,  Nancy  Douglass,  Mary 
Douglass,  William  Robertson,  Samuel  Steele,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Steele,  Susanna  Bell,  Jr.,  Rosanna  Mar¬ 
shall  White,  James  Ferguson,  Jas.  0.  Carson,  John 
Mcllhenney  and  Nancy  Newcomer  his  wife;  Alex. 
Neill  and  Dr.  Samuel  Young.  And  on  certifi¬ 
cates,  from  an  Associate  Reformed  Church,  Maria 
F.  Kerr,  and  from  other  churches  Susanna  Bell, 
(formerly  Duffield),  Drusilla  Holt,  (formerly 
White),  Ann  Hughes,  (formerly  Purviance), 

David  Cook  and - McFarquair  his  wife.  On 

the  following  day,  November  16,  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered,  and  as 
it  had  never  before  been  administered  in  Hagers¬ 
town  by  any  English  Presbyterian  minister,  the 
occasion  was  regarded  with  lively  interest.” 

The  lot  upon  which  the  old  original  Presby¬ 
terian.  Church  stands,  was  purchased  July  17, 
1815,  from  Gotleib  Zimmerman  for  $1,500.  There 
were  167  contributors  to  the  church  and  lot  which 
cost '  $9,149.17.  The  largest  contributors  were 
John  and  Hugh  Kennedy.  Hugh  Kennedy  left 
in  his  will  two  lots  opposite  the  church  on  South 
Potomac  street  and  $2,500  in  money  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  parsonage.  It  was  a  condition  in  the 
devise  that  the  Rouse  Version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  should  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
John  Kennedy  advanced  $1,300  to  complete  the 
parsonage.  The  congregation  in  1853  decided  to 
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introduce  the  use  of  the  Hymnal.  Thereupon  the 
heirs  of  Mr.  Kennedy  claimed  that  the  parsonage 
had  reverted  to  them.  The  congregation  settled 
this  claim  by  the  payment  of  $1,100.  Not  until 
;T®>4  was  there  a  choir.  Before  that  time  the 
singing  had  been  led  first  by  Hugh  Kennedy,  then 
for  thirty  years  by  William  Robertson  and  then 
by  David  Steele.  The  only  musical  instrument 
tolerated  in  those  years  was  the  tuning  fork.  The 
Rev.  John  “Lind  died  in  1824,  and  was  succeeded 
September  28,'  USES  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Lind 
Fullerton,  who  remained  in  charge  until  his  death 
in  1833.  The  Rev.  Richard  Wynkoop  was  install¬ 
ed  June  25,  1834,  and  his  pastorate  ended  with 
his  death,  April  6,  1842. 

In  1836  the  session  decided  to  elect  three  ad¬ 
ditional  elders  and  announced  the  choice  of  Jos¬ 
eph  Rench,  Samuel  Steele  and  John  McCurdy, 
who  were  elected.  Some  opposition  was  made 
to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  McCurdy,  and  this  differ¬ 
ence  caused  a  division  of  the  congregation.  The 
seceding  portion  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hagerstown  and 
for  some  years  used  the  Court  House  as  a  place 
of  worship.  This  congregation  had  two  pastors, 
first  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  and  second  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Love.  During  the  separation  the  pastors  of  the 
church  were  the  Rev.  Herman  Douglas  and  the 
Rev.  John  F.  McLaren.  The  latter  was  the  fath¬ 
er  of  the  late  Bishop  McLaren  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Chicago.  The  two  congregations  re¬ 
united  April  10,  1846.  Mr.  McLaren  and  Mr. 
Love  both  resigned,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
reunion.  The  next  pastor,  elected  on  September 
14,  1846,  by  the  reunited  congregation,  was  the 
Rev.  Septimus  Tustin,  D.  D.,  of  Washington.  He 
resigned,  and  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Dunlap  was  elected 
pastor  in  September,  1851.  He  died  five  ycare 
later,  and  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Brown  was  called  in 
1858.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt. 
Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.  D.,  was  called  Feb.  18, 
1  h;7,  and  resigned  Oct.  29,  1872.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Thompson  served  from  July  21,  1813  to  1819. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Rondthaler,  from  1819  to  1884;  Alex. 
Alison,  1885,  to  1881 ;  David  Laugh!  n,  1887,  to 
1892,  Isaac  H.  Condit,  1894,  to  1896;  Geo.  P. 
Wilson,  D.  D.,  1897  to  1898;  Robt.  Alexander 
Boyle,  1899,  the  present  pastor. 

A  great  majority  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Hagerstown  were  of  German  blood,  and  most  of 
these  spoke  the  German  language.  When  they  set¬ 
tled  in  Hagerstown,  they  brought  with  them  their 


religion  from  the  fatherland.  The  first  church 
edifice  to  be  erected  within  the  limits  of  the  town 
was  Zion  Reformed  Church,  which  is  still  standing, 
founded  upon  a  rock,  crowning  a  high  eminence  on 
Potomac  and  Church  streets  overlooking  a  town 
of  15,000  people  as  it  overlooked  Elizabethtown  in 
its  infancy  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  when 
it  was  a  hamlet  of  a  few  hundred  houses.  This 
sacred  edifice  has  been  enlarged  and  improved 
within  and  without.  But  its  original  proportions, 
massive  in  its  construction  and  simple  in  its  arch¬ 
itecture  still  stand,  and  the  bells  in  the  stone  tower 
still  call  Christians  to  worship  as  they  have  done 
for  five  generations.  In  the  shadow  of  the  church 
lie  the  ashes  of  Jonathan  Hager,  founder  of  Ha¬ 
gerstown,  who  gave  the  lot  upon  which  it  stands, 
and  who  lost  his  life  while  the  church  was  build¬ 
ing.  Near  him  in  the  same  graveyard  is  buried 
the  body  of  his  granddaughter,  his  only  grandchild, 
Elizabeth  Hager  Lawrence,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Hager,  Jr.,  and  wife  of  Upton  Lawrence,  “bom 
August  1,  1785,  died  August  5,  1867/'’  No  man 
is  more  beloved  by  the  people  of  Hagerstown  than 
the  present  pastor  of  Zion  Reformed  Church, 
the  Rev.  J.  Spangler  Kieffer.  For  thirty-seven 
years  he  has  ministered  to  his  people,  going  in  and 
out  among  them,  soothing  their  sorrows,  sharing 
with  their  joys,  administering  the  sacraments  of 
the  church,  “a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth." 
In  1874,  the  congregation  of  Zion  Church  celebra¬ 
ted  the  centennial  of  the  building,  the  corner  stone 
having  been  laid  August  10,  1774.  Dr.  Kieffer 
took  the  occasion  of  this  celebration  to  read  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Hagerstown,  which 
he  had  compiled  from  the  church  records  and 
from  other  sources. 

“Following  the  German  emigration  into  the 
Talley  of  the  Antietam  and  Conococheague”  he 
said,  “the  Reformed  Church,  following  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  her  children,  found  a  home  in  this  place. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  however,  that,  in 
the  case  of  this  congregation,  as  with  respect  to 
many,  it  is  not  possible  at  this  day,  for  want  of 
sufficient  records,  definitely  to  determine  the  date, 
or  to  know  the  exact  circumstances  of  its  organ¬ 
ization.  The  earliest  record  we  have  been  able  to 
discover,  is  that  of  the  baptism  of  George,  child 
of  Jacob  and  Catharine  Snyder,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1766. — From  this  circumstance  and  from 
the  fact  that,  beginning  with  this  date,  there  ex¬ 
ists  a  regular  and  continuous  baptismal  record,  it 
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may  be  inferred  that  a  congregation  existed  here 
at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1766.  The  congrega¬ 
tion,  however,  possessed  no  church  building,  and 
for  at  least  four  years  was  without  a  Pastor.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  there  was  a  church-school,  and 
that,  when  there  were  services  the  school  house 
was  used  for  this  purpose.  The  congregation, 
during  these  first  years,  was  dependent  upon  the 
ministration  of  visiting  ministers,  and  was  no 
doubt  served  in  such  irregular  manner  as  we  have 
already  described.  We  have  found,  for  example, 
traces  of  such  occasional  ministration  on  the  part 
of  Rev.  P.  L.  Henop,  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
church  at  Frederick,  who  has  left  a  record  that, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1770,  he  baptized  the  in¬ 
fant  son  of  Henry  Schnebeli,  giving  him  the  name 
David. 

“This  infant  afterwards  became  Col.  David 
Schnebly,  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  at  the  age 
of  101  years  and  4  months  was  present  at  the 
centennial  services.* 

“It  was  not  until  the  year  1770  that  the  infant 
and  hitherto  destitute  congregation,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  a  settled  Pastor. — Two 
other  congregations,  the  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Salem 
congregation,  having  been  associated  with  it  in 
one  charge  these  three  united  in  a  petition  to  the 
Coetus  of  Pennsylvania,  then  standing  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Synods  of  North  and  South  Holland, 
asking  for  a  minister.  In  response  to  this  request 
the  Coetus,  at  its  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in 
September  of  the  year  1770,  appointed  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Weimer,  as  their  minister. 


“It  was  not  until  four  years  more  had  passed, 
that  the  congregation  was  .  able  to  undertake  the 
erecLion  of  a  church.  This  necessary  step  having 
been  resolved  upon  the  actual  work  was  begun 
(it  is  to  be  presumed)  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1774;  and  on  the  10th  of  August,  in  that  year, 
was  laid  with  suitable  ceremonies,  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  edifice  in  which  we  are  now  assembled. 
In  view  of  this  circumstance,  and  in  consideration 
of  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
,  sary  to  state  that,  in  choosing  to  regard  and  ob- 
'  serve  the  year  1874  as  our  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary,  we  are  not,  properly  speaking,  celebrating 
the  organization  of  this  congregation,  which  is 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  but  the  precise  date 
of  whose  establishment,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine.  We  are  celebrating,  rather, 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  this  congrega¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  the  erection  of  this  church,  one  cen¬ 
tury  ago  this  year,  constituted  for  it,  in  an  import¬ 
ant  sense,  an  historical  starting-point,  and  gave  it 
a  local  habitation  in  this  community. 

“The  facts  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  to¬ 
gether  with  others  which  are  interesting  in  this 
.connection,  we  have  gathered  from  a  document 
which  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  preserved, 
and  the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the 
meagreness  of  existing  records,  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  some  seem  to  have  been  lost  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  document  which  was 
placed  in  the  corner-stone  of  the  church ;  and  since 
it  is  of  so  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  history 
of  this  church,  it  seems  well  to  translate  it  here 


*The  Herald  and  Torch  Light  of  June  16,  1875, 
has  the  following:  The  Mail  says  that  the  widow  of 
the  late  Col.  David  Schnebly,  who  was  born  Febru¬ 
ary  15th,  1773,  and  is  now  in  her  103d  year,  retains 
her  accustomed  vigor  and  good  health.  Mrs.  Schneb¬ 
ly  lives  on  the  farm  of  her  husband,  on  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Valley  Rail  Road,  near  the  line  of  Franklin 
County,  in  Washington  County,  Maryland.  Her  fath¬ 
er's  farm  where  she  was  married  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1793,  is  in  the  same,  neighborhood.  The  Mail 
adds: 

“Her  last  visit  to  town  was  in  the  Fall  of  1874, 
when  she  came  in  upon  business  which  she  transact¬ 
ed  in  person,  getting  out  of  her  carriage  as  she  al¬ 
ways  does,  in  the  Public  Square,  in  front  of  the 
“Mail”  office  door,  and  Gassman’s  corner.  During 
the  preceding  month  of  August  she  made  a  special 
visit  to  the  town  in  the  same  manner-,  to  pay  her 
taxes,  which  she  has  for  many  years  attended  to  in 
person.  She  was  then  accompanied  by  her  niece — 
Mrs.  Greenbury  Wilson,  of  Baltimore — and  by  Mr. 


Teisher,  and  insisted  upon  walking  from  the  square 
to  the  Court  House  and  back,  and  did  so,  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Teisher, 
that  she  is  now  discussing  the  Centennial  of  ’76, 
and  if  living  and  as  well  and  strong  as  she  now  is, 
will  certainly  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Philadelphia; 
and  we  imagine  that  among  those  then  .present  on 
that  occasion,  if  there  should  be  one  who  can  number 
the  same  honored  years  as  she,  there  certainly  will 
not  be  one,  thus  honored,  whose  perception  of  the 
occasion  will  be  more  acute  than  hers.  We  also 
learn  from  the  same  gentleman  that  she  is  now 
preparing  for  another  visit  to  our  town,  and  may, 
perhaps,  within  the  next  week — the  weather  being 
so  inviting — be.  seen  upon  our  streets.  Mrs.  Schneb¬ 
ly  has  made,  since  attaining  her  hundredth  year, 
her  birthday  a  family  anniversary  now  three  times 
repeated,  at  which  her  select  friends  have  seated 
themselves  at  her  board,  presided  over  by  herself.” 

Mrs.  Schnebly  visited  our  town  on  Monday  last, 
and  appeared  to  be  in  her  usual  health  and  spirits. 
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in  full  from  the  original  German.  It  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Father  Weimer,  and  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  ‘A  copy  of  the  Document  which  was  placed 
in  the  corner-stone  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Elizabethtown,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1774.’ 

“After  it  had  pleased  the  all-wise  God  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  human  race  which  He  had  created,  by 
different  economies,  the  time  finally  came  when 
God  sent  into  the  world  the  only  Shepherd  Jesus 
Christ,  in  order  to  establish  the  true  economy. 
He,  having  returned  to  Him  who  sent  Him,  sent 
forth  His  apostles  into  all  the  world  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  They  by  the  power  of  God,  established 
congregations  everywhere,  and  made  known  unto 
them  the  way  of  life.  And  when  finally  the  great 
God  brought  His  church  rest  from  persecution, 
these  congregations  began  to  erect  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship,  in  which  they  might  publicly  assemble  them¬ 
selves  to  hear  God’s  word  and  engage  in  common 
prayer;  a  custom  which  has  been  maintained  and 
has  come  down  to  our  times. 

“Accordingly,  the  Reformed  congregation,  es¬ 
tablished  according  to  God’s  word  in  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  in  Frederick  County,  in  the  Province  of 
Maryland,  has  seen  fit  to  erect  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity  a  suitable  house,  in  which  the  word 
of  God  might  be  truly  preached,  and  the  Holy 
Sacraments  administered  according  to  Christ’s 
command  and  common  prayer  publicly  offered, 
and  their  children  instructed  in  the  catechism 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformed 
Church. 

“The  congregation  having  duly  placed  itself 
under  the  Reverend  Coetus  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
stands  in  subordination  to  the  Synods  of  North 
and  South  Holland,  and  having  associated  with  it 
two  other  congregations  in  Conococheague,  made 
application  to  the  above  named  Reverend  Coelus 
for  a  minister.  This  request  was  granted  and  at 
the  session  of  Coetus  in  Philadelphia,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  in  the  year  1770,  Jacob  Weimer,  as  a  member 
of  Coetus,  was  appointed  as  their  Pastor : 

“So  the  aforesaid  Reformed  congregation  in 
Elizabethtown  resolved  to  commence  the  building 
of  a  church  in  this  present  year,  1774.  That  the 
undertaking,  however,  might  begin  under  favor¬ 
able  auspices,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hager,  a  member  of 
the  congregation  and  Proprietary  of  the  town 
called  Elizabeth,  donated  to  the  congregation,  two 
lots  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  town,  on  the 
principal  street. 


“Thereupon  the  members  of  the  congregation 
elected  as  building-master  (builder)  William  Hey- 
ser,  a  member  and  deacon  of  the  congregation,  who, 
with  the  co-operation  of  his  colleagues,  the  other 
deacons  of  the  congregation,  namely,  Philip  Oster, 
Peter  Wagner  and  Jacob  Hauser,  brought  the  work 
so  far  as  to  lay  the  corner-stone  on  Wednesday 
the  10th  of  August,  1774.'  On  this  occasion,  Rev. 
Frederick  Ludwig  Henop,  Reformed  Pastor  at 
Fredericktown,  who  had  been  invited  to'  be  present, 
preached  on  the  words  contained  in  Colossians  3. 
v.  17 :  ‘And  whatever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to 
God  and  the  Father  by  Him.’  At  this  service 
which  was  held  on  the  ground  on  which  the  church 
was  to  be  built,  there  were  likewise  present  Jacob 
Weimer,  Reformed  Pastor  in  Elizabethtown,  Rev. 

George  Young,  Lutheran  Pastor,  and  Rev. - -, 

also  Lutheran  Pastor  of  Fredericktown. 

“And  so  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  this 
church  no  other  name  was  given  than  that  it 
should  be  a  Reformed  Church,  founded  according 
to  God’s  word;  in  which  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  should 
be  purely  preached;  in  which,  also,  the  Holy  Sac¬ 
raments  should  be  administered  according  to  the 
command  of  Christ;  and  in  which  the  catechis- 
ation  of  their  children  should  be  faithfully  car¬ 
ried  out  according  to  the  Reformed  principles,  as 
these  are  taught  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

“Further,  that  all  the  members  of  said  congre¬ 
gation,  as  also  their  heirs  and  descendants,  and 
all  who,  sooner  or  later,  shall,  on  giving  evidence 
of  good  and  pure  intention,  be  received  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation,  shall,  as  members  be  en¬ 
titled  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  rights  which 
said  church  has  or  may  obtain. 

“To  this  end  this  document  has  been  commit¬ 
ted  for  preservation  to  the  corner-stone  of  this 
church;  and  a  copy  of  the  same  has  been  inserted 
in  this  church-hook,  with  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  membres  of  the  congregation,  as  is  to  be  seen 
from  the  following: 

DEACONS  OF  THE  CONGREGATION. 

William  Heyser,  also  Builder;  Philip  Oster, 
Peter  Wagner,  Jacob  Hauser. 

MEMBERS  OF  TTTE  CONGREGATION. 

William  Baker,  Ernst,  Baker,  Yost  Wegand, 
Isau  Gaudig,  Johannes  Karr,  Frantz  Greilich, 
Herman  Greilich,  Andreas  Link,  Eustagines  Jung', 
Wilhelm  Courath,  Heinrich  Dotweiler,  Jacob 
Fischer,  Johannes  Steinscyfer,  Frantz  Wagner, 
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Ernst  Ditz,  Rutholple  Bley,  Johannes  Oster,  Mich¬ 
ael  Eberhart,  Matthaus  Saylor,  Jacob  Haushalter, 
Peter  Saylor,  George  Herdli,  George  Clampert, 

Johannes  Nicolas  Schister,  George - ,  Hana- 

dam - ,  Valentin - ,  Jacob  Hauser, 

Peter  Diller,  George  Frey,  Johannes  Frey,  Con- 
rath  Eichelberger,  Philip  Klein,  Ernst  Kremer. 

“This  document,  the  original  of  which  lies  sa¬ 
credly  guarded  in  the  corner-stone  of  this  Church, 
serves,  as  we  read  it  now,  to  call  up  before  us 
very  impressively  the  congregation  which,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  held  solemn  service  on  this  spot, 
and  of  which  not  a  single  worshipper  now  survives. 
We  leave  it  to  tell  its  own  story,  for  it  is  the  only 
voice  that  comes  to  us  from  that  time;  it  is  the 
only  record  we  have  been  able  to  discover  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  erection  of  this 
Church. 

“While,  however,  little  or  nothing  can  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  this  account,  there  are  some  things  connect¬ 
ed  with,  or  suggested  by,  this  document,  to  which 
it  may  be  permitted  here  to  refer. 

“The  ground  on  which  this  Church  stands,  a 
chosen  spot,  which  has,  ever  since  made  our  Zion, 
beautiful  for  situation  (lying  where  what  was  then 
known  as  the  principal  street  of  the  place)  was  the 
gift,  it  appears,  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Hager.  Because 
of  this,  let  his  name  be  mentioned  with  reverence, 
gratitude  and  affection  this  day,  and  let  memory 
be  handed  down  in  the  annals  of  our  Congregation¬ 
al  history  as  the  memory  of  one  who  loved  the 
Church.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live 
to  see  his  pious  intentions  carried  out.  He  met 
with  an  untimely  death,  while  engaged  in  the  work 
in  which  he  had  shown  so  great  an  interest.  He 
cut  the  timber  of  the  Church,  and  while  unload¬ 
ing  a  log  at  his  saw-mill,  where  Hager’s  Mill  now 
stands,  he  fell  and  the  log  rolling  on  him,  he  was 
killed.  His  deseenants  still  reside  in  this  town 
which  came  to  bear  his  name  ***** 
From  his  family  bible  we  learn  that  he  was  marT 
ried  in  the  year  1740  to  Elizabeth  Kershner.  They 
had  two  children,  Rosanah,  born  in  1752,  and  Jon¬ 
athan,  born  in  1765.  This  Bible  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hager’s  great  grand-daughters, 
the  respected  Misses  Lawrence  of  this  place,  who 
also  preserve  many  interesting  relics  of  their 
worthy  ancestor.” 

Father  Weymer,  the  first  Pastor,  continued 
to  serve  the  Congregation  at  Hagerstown,  and  to 
preach  at  St.  Paul’s,  near  Clearspring,  at  Salem 
Church,  a  few  miles  from  town,  at  Beard's 


Church,  near  Cavetown,  at  Besore’s,  near  Waynes¬ 
boro’,  and  at  Apple’s,  in  Frederick  County,  until 
the  12th  day  of  May,  1790,  when  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  66  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  grave-yard 
attached  to  the  Church,  no  stone,  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest,  marking  his  last  resting  place.  Two  years 
afterwards  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Rahauser  succeed¬ 
ed  him  in  the  charge  of  these  Congregations,  and 
served  them  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  per¬ 
forming  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  proving 
an  effective  preacher  and  a  popular  pastor.  He 
died  September  25,  1817,  in  the  53d  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  also  buried  in  the  grave-yard  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  Church.  Rev.  James  R.  Reily  was  the 
third  pastor,  who  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  on  the  1st  of  January,  1819,  having  on 
that  day  preached  his  introductory  sermon.  He 
closed  his  labors  here  by  resignation,  on  the  25th 
of  April,  1825,  having  served  the  congregation  a 
little  over  six  years,  during  which  time  it  is  said 
that  he  baptized  829  infants,  103  adults,  added 
to  the  Church  by  confirmation  507  members^  had 
in  all  3467  communicants,  and  preached  225  funer¬ 
al  sermons.  Although  there  was  an  occasional 
English  sermon  preached  during  Mr.  Reily ’s  min¬ 
istry,  it  was  so  rare  that  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  the  German  was  the  only  language  used  in 
the  services  of  the  Church  for  the  previous  fifty- 
five  years  of  its  existence.  With  his  successor  the 
transition  from  German  to  English  fairly  com¬ 
menced. 

After  Mr.  Reily  came  the  following  pastors: 
Mr.  Brunner’s  ministry  commenced  in  1827  and 
closed  in  1832;  Rev.  W.  A.  Good’s  commenced  in 
1833  and  closed  in  1836 ;  Rev.  Albert  Helfenstein  s 
commenced  in  1837  and  closed  in  1843;  Dr. 
Moses  Kieffer’s  commenced  in  1844  and  closed  in 
1849 ;  Dr.  D.  Gans’  commenced  in  1850  and  closed 
in  1855;  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Giesy’s  commenced 
in  1855  and  closed  in  1860 ;  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Wag¬ 
oner’s  commenced  in  1861  and  closed  in  1864,  af¬ 
ter  which  the  Congregation  was  without  a  regular 
pastor  for  several  years,  when  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Kief- 
fer  was  called  and  took  charge  of  it. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  consistory,  held  October 
7,  1858  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  new  church. 
In  1857,  Mrs.  David  Schnebley  had  given  to  the 
congregation  a  splendid  lot  on  W.  Washington 
street,  which  was  afterwards  bought  by  Z.  S.  Clag- 
ett  who  built  his  home  upon  it.  Later,  the  idea 
of  building  a  new  church  was  abandoned,  and  the 
lot  was  sold.  On  March  20,  1866,  a  congregation- 
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al  meeting  decided  to  remain  on  the  hill  at  the  old 
historic  site,  and  to  remodel  the  old  church.  The 
building  committee  to  do  this  work  was  composed 
of  Alexander  Armstrong,  J.  Dixon  Roman,  David 
C.  Hammond,  David  Zeller  and  Joseph  Middle- 
kauff.  Mr.  Roman  died,  and  Mr.  MiddlekaulT  re¬ 
signed,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  Martin 
Rickenbaugh  and  Samuel  Artz.  While  the  work 
of  remodeling  was  going  on  the  congregation  wor¬ 
shipped  in  Lyceum  Hall.  The  Chapel  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1868.  About  twenty  years  later,  the 
large  addition  was  built  and  the  tower  completed. 
It  had  been  surmounted  by  a  spire  but  that  was 
blown  down  in  a  storm  in  June,  1878. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Spangler  KiefEer,  D.  D., 
was  born  February  3,  1842,  at  Mifflinburg,  Union 
County,  Pa.,  where  his  father  was  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Dr.  Kielfer 
was  the  third  child,  and  the  second  son  of  Rev. 
Ephriam  and  Eleanor  (Spangler)  KiefEer.  In 
another  part  of  this  work  will  be  found  an  exten¬ 
sive  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Ivieffer  and  his 
ancestors. 

The  change  from  the  German  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  in  the  service  at  Zion  Church,  left 
a  portion  of  the  congregation  dissatisfied  as  there 
were  some  who  could  not  understand  English.  In 
18.52,  services  in  German  for  the  benefit  of  the 
latter  were  conducted  in  tire  lecture  room  of  Zion 
Church.  In  March,  1855,  there  was  a  meeting  in 
that  church  of  those  who  preferred  the  German 
language.  They  organized,  and  then  went  in  a 
body  to  a  lot  adjoining  the  Oak  Spring  on  Frank¬ 
lin  street,  which  they  had  bought,  and  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  Christ  Reformed  Church.  This 
church  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1856,  but 
the  use  of  the  German  language  did  not  continue 
more  than  twenty  years.  In  1871  the  German 
Lutheran  Church  of  Hagerstown  was  organized, 
and  built  by  a  portion  of  the  congregation  of 
Christ  Church  which  left  it.  The  officers  of 
Christ  Church,  when  it  was  built  were  Henry  Win¬ 
ter,  Leonard  Maisack,  Mark  Benner,  Jacob  Gru¬ 
ber,  Theobald  Kiefer,  William  Bestard  and  George 
Steinmetz.  The  pastors  of  the  church  have  been 
Rev.  Carl  Kast;  Rev.  John  B.  Poemer,  Rev.  Dr. 
Geo.  Seifert;  Rev.  Henri  L.  Grandlienard ;  Rev. 
Casper  School.  Rev.  Theobald  Heischman;  Rev. 
William  F.  Colliflower,  Rev.  C.  II.  Coon;  Rev. 
Leighton  G.  Kremer,  who  came  Oct.  1,  1878.  Rev. 
George  A.  Snyder,  Rev.  Kremer  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  0.  Clever,  D.  D. 


Soon  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  extensive 
improvements  were  made  in  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
Church  on  South  Potomac  St.,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  historic  churches  of  Hagerstown.  From  the 
beginning,  the  Lutherans  have  been  the  largest 
body  of  Christians  in  Washington  County.  The 
improvements  referred  to  above  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W. 
Owen,  who  took  charge  of  the  church  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1869,  and  continues  to  this  day,  thirty-six 
years  later  ministering  to  the  largest  congregation 
of  Christians  in  Washington  County;  a  brilliant 
preacher,  greatly  beloved  by  his  flock,  and  respect¬ 
ed  by  all  the  people  of  the  town,  among  whom  he 
has  been  for  all  these  years  a  conspicuous  figure. 
In  May,  1870,  Dr.  Owen  preached  his  last  sermon 
in  the  ancient  church,  as  it  had  been  originally 
built.  The  work  of  improvement  occupied  about 
a  year,  and  services  were  resumed  in  April,  1871. 
The  church  was  greatly  enlarged,  the  lower  floor 
being  fitted,  up  for  the  Sunday  School  and  entire¬ 
ly  new  furniture  being  supplied  for  both  church 
and  Sunday  School  room.  At  the  same  time  tiie 
double  bells,  which  had  become  cracked,  were  ta¬ 
ken  down  and  replaced.  One  of  them  was  cast  in 
London  in  1788,  and  the  other  in  Boston  in  1824. 

St.  John’s  is  not  the  first  church  building  of 
this  Lutheran  congregation.  The  congregation 
was  organized  in  Hagerstown  in  1770,  only  eight 
years  after  the  town  was  laid  out,  and  while  it  was 
still  an  unpretentious  village.  Nevertheless,  the 
constitution  then  adopted  was  signed  by  sixty 
members,  who  must  have  constituted  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  adult  population  of  the  town.  The 
first  pastor,  down  to  1772,  was  life  Rev.  Mr.  Wild- 
ban.  Three  or  four  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  congregation,  namely  about  the  year  17  74 
and  177  5,  during  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Young,  the  first  church  was  built.  In  1782  an 
organ  was  purchased. 

In  1793,  the  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gohring. 
He  was  followed  in  1794  by  the  Rev.  J.  George 
Schmucker,  who  continued  in  the  charge  for  six¬ 
teen  years  resigning  in  1810.  Mr.  Schmucker 
when  he  came  to  Hagerstown  was  but  a  youth  of 
twenty-two  years,  and  looked  young  for  his  age,  so 
much  so  that  he  was  known  as  “the  boy  pireacher.” 
He  was  a  preacher  of  uncommon  power  and  elo¬ 
quence.  When  he  died,  between  1840  and  1850, 
one  of  his  successors,  the  Rev.  Benj.  Kurtz  wrote 
el  him  in  the  Lutheran  Observer  as  follows: 

The  first  charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  George 
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Schmucker  was  Quickel’s  and  several  other  coun¬ 
try  churches  in  York  county,  Pa.  But  scarcely 
had  he  labored  there  a  year,  before  Providence 
plainly  indicated  that  there  was  another  and  a 
greater  work  for  him  to  do  in  a  more  important 
department  of  Christ’s  vineyard.  The  Lutheran 
Church  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  together  with  four 
affiliated  country  congregations  had  become  vacant, 
and  in  obediencoe  to  a  unanimous  call  from  them, 
he  removed  to  Hagerstown  in  1794,  being  then  a 
little  more  than  22  years  of  age.  Here  he  labored 
16  years  with  his  characteristic  zeal  and  fidelity; 
and  tho’  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  able 
divines  of  that  day  preceded  him  in  the  charge — • 
we  allude  to  the  learned,  impassioned  and  eloquent 
Gohring,  yet  he  creditably  sustained  himself  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  a  people  accustomed  to 
the  highest  style  of  evangelic  preaching.  Tha± 
which  one  would  think  must  have  affected  him 
unfavorably  in  contrast  with  his  popular  predecess¬ 
or,  in  reality  worked  to  his  advantage.  He  was  at 
that  period  an  unusually  small  man,  slight,  pale, 
and  emaciated  from  unceasing  application  and 
severe  mental  discipline.  His  manner  out  of  the 
pulpit  was  unassuming  and  rather  timid;  and  his 
whole  appearance  seemed  to  indicate  the  immature 
youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  rather,  than  the 
full  grown  man  of  twenty-two. 

But  when  he  stood  up  in  the  pulpit  they  be¬ 
held  in  that  same  boy  preacher  all  the  maturely 
expanded  symmetrical  proportions  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  minister  of  Christ,  intellectually,  morally, 
religiously  and  officially.  Now  he  was  no  longer 
the  pale  thin  visaged,  shrinking  youth,  but  the 
full-developed  and  fearless  man  of  God,  the  un¬ 
flinching  champion  of  the  cross.  The  fire  of  his 
piercing  black  eye,  his  improved  complexion,  his 
animated  countenance,  the  deep  emphatic  tones  of 
his  sonorous,  voice,  the  living  truths  which  he 
explained  with  such  solemnity  and  impressiveness, 
and  enforced  with  such  a  chain  of  manly  argu¬ 
ment  and  close  logical  reasoning,  and  withal,  the 
overpowering  conviction  with  which  he  himself 
evidently  felt  every  thought  to  which  he  gave  ut¬ 
terance;  all  this  invested  him  with  a  power  in 
the  sacred  desk  and  secured  to  him  a  degree  of 
attention  and  a  command  over  his  audience,  which 
but  few  men  in  his  day  possessed.  Now  all 
thoughts  of  physical  infirmity  and  personal  di¬ 
minutiveness  were  forgetten,  and  it  was  the 
anointed  one  of  the  Lord,  the  impressive  preach¬ 
er,  the  cogent  reasoner,  the  learned  exponent  of 


God’s  word,  the  bold  undaunted  proclaimer  of  sal¬ 
vation  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  atonement,  that 
was  alone  beheld  and  listened  to  with  profound 
attention  and  intense  emotion.  Thus,  while  his 
services  as  minister  compared  well  with  those  of 
his  eloquent  predecessor,  his  less  prominent  exter¬ 
ior  in  fact  gave  him  an  advantage. 

When  our  young  minister  arrived  in  Hagers¬ 
town,  he  found  religion  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Mr. 
Gohring  had  only  been  there  one  year,  when  he 
returned  to  York,  from  which  place  he  had  been 
called,  and  his  labors  had  been  too  few  and  far 
between  in  some  five  or  six  churches,  to  produce 
any  material  and  permanent  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  German  Reformed,  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  were  in  no  better  condition.  The 
Methodists  had  just  commenced  their  operations. 
*  *  *  *  Presbyterians  wrere  very  leisurely 

keeping  the  Sabbath  and  waiting  God’s  time; 
while  Lutherns  and  German  Reformed  thought 
themselves  quite  as  good  as  their  neighbors,  though 
it  is  absolutely  certain  they  were  not  a  whit  better 
than  they  ought  to  have  been.  Sunday  schools, 
Bible  classes,  prayer  meetings,  weekly  lectures, 
&c.,  had  not  yet  been  introduced.  There  were  no 
stoves  and  no  lamps  in  the  churches,  and  night 
meetings  were  regarded  as  “new  measures”  and  as 
tending  to  fanaticism,  though  for  dancing,  play¬ 
ing  cards,  &c.,  they  were  thought  to  be  very  ap¬ 
propriate.  Conversion  was  a  strange  word,  ana 
revivals  were  unknown.  Methodists  indeed,  and 
they  alone,  talked  about  conversion,  and  some  few 
among  them,  we  presume,  knew  from  personal 
experience  what  it  meant.  In  other  churches  also, 
the  Lord  doubtless  had  his  chosen  few,  but  they 
were  like  the  gleanings  of  the  olive  tree,  two  or 
three  on  the  topmost  branches.  The  cock-pit,  the 
race  course,  the  long  bullet  lane,  the  dog  and 
bear  fight,  &c.,  were  more  numerously  attended 
than  the  house  of  God.  On  the  whole,  darkness 
comparatively  covered  the  land  and  gross  dark¬ 
ness  the  people. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  our  young 
preacher  located  in  Hagerstown.  He  had  an  ar¬ 
duous  task  to  perform;  but  he  entered  upon  it 
with  energy,  prosecuted  it  with  fidelity,  and  per¬ 
severed  in  it  for  sixteen  years.  One  of  his  church¬ 
es  was  2  miles  distant ;  another  5 ;  a  third  6 ;  and 
the  fourth  10.  Besides  these,  he  frequently 
preached  in  school  houses  and  private  dwellings, 
in  barns,  at  cross-roads,  at  funerals,  &c.  When 
he  was  to  fill  an  appointment  in  one  of  his.  coun- 
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try  churches  on  Sunday  morning,  he  was  wont  to 
visit  the  neighborhood  on  the  preceding  Saturday ; 
call  a  meeting  at  some  farmer’s  house  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  preach  to  the  collected  neighbors  with 
a  simplicity  and  an  earnestness,  which  God  blessed 
to  the  conversion  of  many  obdurate  sinners.  On 
such  occasions  he  was  not  content  to  dispense  the 
Word  in  the  usual  formal  manner.  After  he  had 
finished  his  sermon,  he  pushed  aside  the  littie 
table  before  him  containing  the  Bible  and  hymn 
book,  walked  out  among  the  people,  and  with  a 
countenance  beaming  with  love  and  kindness,  took 
his  seat  beside  them  and  entered  into  a  heart 
searching  conversation  with  each  person  individ¬ 
ually,  respecting  the  great  work  of  regeneration 
by  the  Spirit  and  preparation  for  eternity.  His 
meetings  were  thus  often  kept  up  till  a  late  hour 
and  until  the  whole  audience  were  bathed  in  tears ; 
sobs  and  groans  of  contrition  were  heard  through- 
out  the  room.  These  were  emphatically  ‘'anxious 
meetings,”  and  sometimes  half  the  seats  in  the 
room  were  “mourners’  seats.”  The  scoffer  sneered, 
the  infidel  derided,  and  the  worlding  foamed  and 
threatened,  but  the  disenthralled,  regenerate  sin¬ 
ner  blessed  God  for  sending  them  the  “boy  preach¬ 
er.”  • 

Dr.  Schmucker  resigned  in  1810,  and  the 
next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Solomon  Schaeffer  who 
continued  four  years  and  died  and  was  buried  un¬ 
der  the  floor  of  the  church  where  his  ashes  yet 
remain.  He  is  described  as  “a  splendid  man. 
— splendid  in  his  large,  elegantly  moulded  form, 
its  full-grown,  manly  and  fair  proportions,  his 
noble  countenance,  perfect  complexion  and  digni¬ 
fied  movements,  as  well  as  in  his  fine  intellect  and 
superior  preaching  powers.  He  was  not  in  any 
respect  a  whit  behind  his  universally  esteemed  two 
brothers  in  the  ministry,  the  one  then  located  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  the  other  at  Frederick,  Md. 
He  too  had  his  sobriquet,  and  he  was  as  often 
called  the  ‘pretty  preacher’  as  by  his  proper 
name.  But  his  was  a  stormy  time.  English 
preaching  was  introduced  during  his  pastorate; 
and  those  who  know  how  strong  are  the  prejudices 
of  the  Germans  in  favor  of  their  vernacular, 
with  what  pertinacity  they  cling  to  the  language 
and  usages  of  their  fathers,  and  oppose  every¬ 
thing  new,  may  imagine  the  anguish  of  mind  en¬ 
dured  by  the  man  of  God  in  his  faithful  efforts 
to  achieve  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  his 


people.  The  church  was  thrown  into  a  vehement 
agitation,  which  had  scarcely  yet  subsided  when 
God  suddenly  delivered  him  from  all  his  trials 
and  took  him  to  himself  in  a  glorious  heaven, 
where  all  nations  and  kindred  and  tongues  con¬ 
spire  to  celebrate  His  praise  and  honor  His  name 
in  a  language  alike  understood  by  all.  He  died 
universally  respected  and  loved,  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  after  having  pre¬ 
viously  to  his  last  illness,  always  enjoyed  the  full 
plentitude  of  health,  in  the  spring  tide  of  effic¬ 
ient  ministerial  labor,  and  amid  the  most  flattering 
prospects  of  long-continued  and  progressive  useful¬ 
ness.  Besides  the  amiable  wife  of  his  youth,  he 
left  an  only  child  who  became  a  Lutheran  minis¬ 
ter.”* 

Writing  of  Captain  George  Shryock,  a  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Hagerstown  Herald  and  Torch¬ 
light,  in  1810,  gives  a  quaint  description  of  St. 
John’s  Church  in  the  olden  time.  Capt.  Shryock 
had  left  his  home  in  Washington  County  for  a 
time,  and  gone  to  live  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Pa.  “In  the  year  1803”  says  this  correspondent, 
“he  returned  from  Pa.,  and  commenced  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pumps.  On  his  return  he  found  St. 
John’s  Lutheran  Church  on  South  Potomac  street 
erected,  the  foundation  of  which  was  being  laid 
when  he  departed  in  1796.  His  father  furnished 
all  the  laths  for  the  building.  The  first  pulpit  m 
the  Church  was  elevated  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet,  six-sided,  of  a  shape  similar  to  a  wine-glass 
and  entered  by  a  door.  From  it  on  the  South  side 
a  circular  stairway  led  down  into  a  latticed  room 
very  small  in  its  dimensions,  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  minister.  Above  the  pulpit  was  suspended 
a  pyramidal  sounding  board  with  an  opening  of 
five  feet.  Within  this  opening  was  seen  a  large 
eye  emblazoned,  emblematic  of  the  ‘all  seeing 
eye.’  The  church  was  uncarpeted  and  unheated. 
At  that  period  of  the  Church’s  history,  any  one 
who  should  have  derived  the  comfort  of  a  fire 
while  listening  to  the  preached  word,  would  have 
at  once  been  deemed  guilty  of  sacrilege  and  gross 
impiety.  So  for  many  winters  thereafter,  the  con¬ 
gregation  sat  with  pious  exaltation  in  the  cold 
and  comfortless  church  during  Sabbath  services. 
The  collection  bags  were  attached  to  rods  about 
ten  feet  in  length,  under  each  bag  hung  a  silken 
tassle,  and  in  the  cords  of  the  tassle  a  little  bell. 
When  therefore  the  worthy  deacons  passed  through 


*Rev  B.  Kurtz,  in  the  Lutheran  Observer. 
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the  aisles  collecting  the  one  thing  necessary  to^the 
support  of  the  ministry,  and  came  to  him  that 
slept,  the  tinkle,  tinkle  of  the  bell  awoke  the  slum¬ 
being  saint  or  sinner  to  the  monetary  wants  of  the 
church.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  not 
as  general  as  at  the  present  day;  Cock  fighting  at 
the  Big  Spring  or  Yellow  Spring,  now  Ladle 
Spring,  horse  racing,  bull  baiting  and  other 
worldly  amusements  were  the  cause  of  much  ab¬ 
senteeism  from  Sabbath  services.  Captain  Shry- 
ock  said  the  only  and  most  effectual  way  by 
which  the  regular  attendance  of  the  church’s  most 
wealthy  male  members  was  secured,  was  by  elect¬ 
ing  them  to  the  office  of  elders  and  deacops.  Rev. 
George  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  was  the  first  pastor  of 
the  church  and  preached  in  the  German  language. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Solomon  Shaeffer  who 
died  in  1815  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  church,  where  is  to  be  seen 
a  memorial  slab  covering  his  grave.  Rev.  Benj. 
Kurtz,  D.  D.,  was  his  successor.  In  1808  Cap¬ 
tain  Shryock  married  Elizabeth  Lewis,  daughter 
of  Captain  Wm.  Lewis,  and  in  the  same  year  both 
became  members  of  St.  John’s  Church.  In  1820 
he  was  a  lay  delegate  to  the  first  General  Syn¬ 
od  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  meeting 
in  Hagerstown,  and  most  remarkable  to  relate  the 
last  survivor.  In  1813  he  served  as  Captain  in 
Ragan’s  Regiment,  Stansbury’s  Brigade,  in  which 
David  Artz,  lately  deceased,  was  1st  Lieut. ;  2nd 

Lieut.  -  Posey;  Ensign  or  color  bearer, 

Christian  Fechtig.  After  the  repulse  at  Blad- 
ensburg,  the  Company  on  its  arrival  at  Baltimore, 
was  detailed  to  support  Roger’s  Battery.” 

( 'apt.  George  Shryock,  so  long  connected  with 
St.  John’s  Church,  and  who  died  shortly  before 
1870,  wrote  in  his  old  age  the  following  account 
of  himself: 

“I  am  one  of  three  survivors  of  a  large  family 
of  eleven  children,  born  in  -and  near  this  town, 
between  the  years  1770  and  1793.  It  wants  but 
three  years  of  one  hundred  since  the  first  was 
born,  and  she  died  in  her  80th  year ;  the  second  m 
the  82nd;  the  third  in  the  61st;  the  fourth  in  the 
83rd;  the  fifth  in  the  82nd;  the  sixth  in  the  62nd; 
the  seventh  (himself)  still  lives,  84  years  of  age; 
the  eighth  died  in  infancy;  the  ninth  in  the  66th, 
the  tenth  still  lives,  81  years  of  age;  the  eleventh 
still  lives  at  74  years  of  age.  It  is  a  little  re¬ 
markable  that  although  father  and  self  have  pass¬ 
ed  more  than  one  hundred  years  in  this  place  and 
he  rearing  a  family  of  ten  children,  yet  there  is 


no  one  but  the  infant  above  mentioned  that  lies 
in  any  of  the  burying  grounds  belonging  to  the 
two  families.  I  am  now  (five  years  ago)  eighty- 
four  years  old,  yet  I  have  never  followed  father 
nor  mother  nor  sister  nor  brother  nor  child  of  my 
own  to  the  grave.  It  is  strange  things  will  strike 
us  as  being  remarkable,  but  the  other  day  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  an  instrument  of  writing  signed  by 
fifteen  men  forty-seven  years  ago.  My  name  ap¬ 
pears  thereon  and  the  last  on  the  list,  I  find  that 
I  am  the  last  and  only  one  left  on  the  earth,  the 
rest  have  all  passed  away  and  I  am  still  here.” 

The  correspondent  above  referred  to,  added 
the  following: 

“George,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (nee  Teagar¬ 
den,)  Shryock,  was  born  in  1783  in  the  Manor. 
In  1787,  the  family  moved  into  Hagerstown  and 
resided  on  Franklin  street,  opposite  the  Oak 
Spring.  In  1796  his  father,  brother  John  and 
self  went  to  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  which 
was  at  that  time  a  very  thickly  wooded  section  of 
country,  and  was  then  receiving  its  first  settlers. 
In  one  day  with  the  help  of  a  few  neighbors  they 
builded  a  log  house  in  the  woods.  After  harvest 
the  family  was  removed  thither-.  The  wagon, 
which  conveyed  the  household  goods  to  their  new 
home,  was  the  first  one  entering  the  County.  All 
of  the  hauling  of  the  settlers  was  done  on  heavy 
wooden  sledges  and  their  commercial  relations  with 
the  settlements,  as  the  distant  towns  and  cities 
were  termed,  were  sustained  by  pack-horse  trains. 
These  consisted  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  mules  or 
horses  tandem  each  fastened  to  the  tail  of  the 
one  preceding,  a  bell  upon  their  necks  and  the 
goods  strapped  or  hung  across  their  backs.  This 
was  a  year  after  the  Whiskey  Insurrection.” 

The  pastors  of  St.  John’s  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Rev.  Charles  Frederick  Wildbahn,  1769 ;  Rev. 
John  George  Young,  1773 — 1793 ;  Rev .  J.  G. 
Schmucker,  D.  D.,  1793 — 1810;  Rev.  Solomon 
Schaeffer,  1810 — 1815;  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  1815 — 1831 ;  Rev.  S.  K.  Hoshour,  1831 
—1834;  Rev.  Charles  F.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.  1834— 
1840;  Rev.  Ezra  Keller,  D.  D.,  1840 — 1844;  Rev. 
Frederick  W.  Conrad,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1844—1850; 
Rev.  F.  R.  Anspach,  D.  D.,  1850—1857;  Rev. 
Reuben  Hill,  D.  D.,  1857—1860;  Rev.  J.  Evans, 
1860—1867 ;  Rev.  T.  T.  Titus,  1867—1869 ;  Rev. 
S.  W.  Owen,  D.  D.,  1869— 

When  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Owen  began  in 
1869  the  church  officers  were  as  follows: 
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Elders — John  Cook,  Samuel  Seibert,  Treas. ; 
Peter  J.  Adams,  Sec’y.,  Lewis  Schindel,  David 
Ridenour,  J.  J.  Luther,  William  Marr,  Darnel 
Huyett. 

Deacons. — Matthew  S.  Barber,  John  II.  Kaus- 
ler,  John  D.  Middlekauff,  J.  Hanson  Kridler, 
Luther  Nichols. 

Thirty-five  years  later  the  officers  were : 

Elders — Jacob  P.  Maisack,  Geo.  B.  Oswald, 
Sec’y.,  William  Danzer,  David  W.  McCoy,  IvL. 
P.  Moller,  0.  J.  Young. 

Deacons — John  L.  Bikle,  deceased,  William 
II.  Fridinger,  George  W.  Fridinger,  John  H. 
Jones,  John  S.  Xausler,  Treas.,  George  P.  Lam¬ 
bert. 

Of  the  officers  of  18C9  all  but  one  or  two  had 
died  before  Dr.  Owen  celebrated  his  thirty-fifth 
anniversary.  John  Cook  was  one  of  the  leading 
and  active  citizens  of  Hagerstown,  who  took  part 
in  establishing  the  Hagerstown  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plement  Manufacturing  Company,  and  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  many  enterprises.  Matthew  S.  Barber 
was  treasurer  of  Hagerstown  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  1867,  he  was  elected  Register  of  Wills  and 
served  six  years.  Then  he  gave  his  attention  to 
the  Hagerstown  Bank  of  which  he  had  long  been 
director  and  then  became  vice-president  and  then 
President  upon  the  death  of  William  T.  Hamilton. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  business  capacity,  a  large 
property  owner,  and  distinguished  for  his  accurate 
judgment  and  his  civic  virtues.  He  died  in  1893. 
John  H.  Kausler  was  cashier  or  teller  of  the  Ha¬ 
gerstown  Bank  for  forty  years.  In  1866,  he  was 
elected  cashier  and  in  1873  resigned,  and  became 
teller  in  order  to  make  way  for  his  brother,  J oseph 
Kausler,  who  became  cashier  in  his  place.  John 
Kausler  retained  his  place  in  the  bank  until  his 
death  in  1896.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
people  of  Hagerstown  for  his  unfailing  piety  and 
charity.  John  Henry  Kausler  was  a  son  of  Jacob 
and  Catharine  (Shall)  Kausler,  born  in  Hagers¬ 
town  in  1823.  His  wife  was  Prudence  Chaney. 

Mr.  John  S.  Kausler  succeeded  his  fath¬ 
er  in  the  church  and  in  the  bank  and  inherited  his 
virtues  and  popularity  as  well  as  his  offices. 

John  L.  Bikle,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1904,  was  a  deacon  in  St.  John’s,  was  also 
cashier  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank.  Mr.  Bikle  had 
won  for  himself  a  high  reputation  as  clerk  of  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  through  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  upon  him  the  Board  largely  relied 
for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  County. 


He  possessed  great’  business  ability,  incorruptable 
honesty  and  an  exceptional  faculty  for  inspiring 
confidence  and  making  friends.  His  capacity  m 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  >  County  attracted 
the  attention  of  William  T.  Hamilton,  President 
of  the  Bank,  and  he  was  engaged  as  book  keeper. 
When  Edward  W.  Mealey  resigned  the  place  of 
cashier,  Mr.  Bikle  succeeded  to  it.  There  al¬ 
most  seems  to  have  been  some  connection  between 
St.  John’s  Church  and  the  Hagerstown  Bank,  for 
another  of  the  elders,  George  B.  Oswald,  was  for 
a  number  of  years  before  he  became  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  the  book-keeper  for  the  bank. 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Owen  who  has  been  pastor  of 
the  largest  congregation  of  any  denomination  in 
Washington  County  for  not  less  than  thirty-seven 
years,  down  to  this  writing  in  1906,  was  born  in 
Franklin  County,  Pa.,  near  the  town  of  Scotland, 
on  September  13,  1837.  His  parents  were  John 
W.  and  Elizabeth  (KiefEer)  Owen.  Dr.  Owen  at¬ 
tended  a  public  school  in  Franklin  County  of  which 
his  father  was  the  teacher.  His  father  died  when 
Dr.  Owen  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  then 
went  to  Richland  County,  Ohio,  where  he  taught 
school  and  studied  law.  Before  entering  the  bar, 
he  determined  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  Missionary  Institute  of  Theology,  now 
the  Susquehanna  University,  in  Snyder  County, 
Pa.,  about  1860.  He  graduated  in  1863;  was  li¬ 
censed  to  preach  in  1864,  and  was  ordained  that 
year  by  the  West  Pennsylvania  Synod. 

His  first  charge  was  at  Centrevillc,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  Pa.  In  1866,  he  went  to  Woods- 
boro,  Frederick  County,  Md.,  where  he  was  pastor 
of  five  congregations.  In  November,  1869,  he  be¬ 
came  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  Hagerstown,  which  place  he  has  occu¬ 
pied  down  to  the  present  time.  In  that  time  the 
congregation  and  all  its  activities  have  been 
greatly  enlarged ;  the  church  has  been  remodeled 
three  times,  the  improvements  costing  over  $60,- 
000.  Dr.  Owen  is  an  eloquent  preacher  and  has 
always  been  greatly  beloved  by  his  congregation. 
He  is  President  of  the  Susquehanna  University; 
a  director  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged  in  Wash¬ 
ington  D.  C. ;  has  been  president  of  the  Maryland 
Synod  two  terms,  and  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Synod  of  the  United  States  eight  or  ten  times.  In 
1892,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  Newbury  College,  S.  C.  In  1862 
Dr.  Owen  married  Miss  Cordelia  A.  Levers,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Levers,  of  Mon- 
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tour  County,  Pa.  They  had  five  children,  three 
of  whom  grew  up,  namely  Clarence  W.  Owen,  of 
Chicago;  Newton  S.  Owen,  of  Joliett,  and  Eva 
May,  the  wife  of  N.  J.  Brandt,  of  Hagerstown. 

Just  before  the  accession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Owen 
to  the  pastorate  of  St.  John’s,  in  1868,  about  sixty 
or  seventy  members  left  to  organize  themselves  into 
a  separate  congregation.  They  bought  a  lot  on 
Franklin  street  from  E.  M.  Recher,  for  $3,500, 
and  built  upon  it  a  church  at  a  cost  of  $32,000, 
work  upon  which  began  Oct.  1,  1868.  The  Rev. 
T.  T.  Titus,  then  pastor  of  St.  John’s,  accepted  the 
pastorship  of  the  new  church,  which  increased  in 
numbers,  and  is  flourishing,  prosperous  and  doing 
a  good  work  down  to  this  day.  The  first  trustees 
of  Trinity  were  Martin  Startzman,  Wilson  L. 
Hays  and  Frederick  J.  Posey.  The  building  com¬ 
mittee  were  Dr.  J.  E.  Herbert,  Lewis  L.  Mentzer, 
F.  J.  Posey,  Jonathan  Schindel,  Otho  Swingiev 
and  George  W.  Stover.  The  church  was  dedicated 
October  3,  1869. 

On  the  night  of  May  29,  1879,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  House,  the  principal  hotel  of  Hagerstown,  was 
burned  down.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  dead  of 
night  while  the  hotel  was  filled  with  guests.  Mrs. 
George  Middlekauff  was  the  proprietress  at  the 
time.  Several  of  the  guests  were  slightly  injured. 
Two,  F.  B.  Snively,  of  Shady  Grove,  Pa.,  and  J. 
E.  Troxell,  of  Hancock,  were  fatally  burned.  J. 
IT.  Exline  and  Solomon  Jenkins,  of  Hancock,  were 
seriously  injured.  The  rest  escaped  uninjured. 
The  building  was  insured  for  $21,000.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  House  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Glob®. 
Tavern,  one  of  the  historic  hostelries  of  Hagers¬ 
town  in  1856.  It  was  in  its  day  a  pretentious 
building.  It  was  situated  on  Washington  street, 
opposite  the  Hagerstown  Bank,  where  the  Baldwin 
House  now  stands.  The  owners  of  the  Washing¬ 


ton  House  were  a  company  of  which  J.  Dixon  Ro¬ 
man  was  president.  After  the  Washington  House 
burned,  the  company  acquired  the  adjoining  lot, 
and  added  it  to  the  site  upon  which  the  Baldwin 
House  was  erected.  It  was  named  after  Mr.  C.  Co¬ 
lumbus  Baldwin  who  married  Mr.  Roman’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  represented  his  interest  in  the  property. 
The  Baldwin  was  built  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  Edward 
W.  Mealey,  Dr.  Josiah  F.  Smith,  David  C.  Ham¬ 
mond  and  William  T.  Hamilton.  With  the  hotel, 
a  fine  theatre,  the  Academy  of  Music,  was  included 
and  it  attracted  to  Hagerstown  actors  and  plays 
of  merit. 

Although  he  was  the  owner  of  a  considerable 
interest  in  the  Baldwin  House,  William  T.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  not  long  after  it  was  built  determined  to  build 
a  hotel  in  Hagerstown  which  would  be  superior  to 
almost  any  other  in  the  State  outside  of  Baltimore. 
He  rightly  believed  that  such  a  hotel  would  be  of 
vast  advantage  to  the  town.  He  acquired  the  old 
Antietam  House,  which  occupied  the  lot  on  Wash¬ 
ington  street  where  under  various  names  a  tavern 
had  been  conducted  from  the  early  history  of  the 
town.  This  lot  not  being  large  enough,  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton  bought  the  stone  house  adjoining,  which  was 
also  a  historic  building.  In  it  Nathaniel  Roches¬ 
ter  was  living  when  he  moved  away  to  the  Gen- 
essee  country,  in  western  New  York,  and  in  it  he 
had  founded  the  Hagerstown  Bank.  The  Antie¬ 
tam  House  was  supposed,  at  the  time  of  its  de¬ 
molition,  to  be  about  a  hundred  years  old.  At 
one  time  its  name  was  the  “Southern  and  West¬ 
ern.’’  Again  it  was  called  the  Bell  Tavern.  The 
Hotel  Hamilton  cost  about  $125,000.  It  was 
opened  for  guests  in  1887  and  George  W.  Har¬ 
ris  was  the  first  proprietor.  Mr.  Hamilton’s  ex¬ 
pectation  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
town  was  entirely  justified  by  the  event. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


•  T  WAS  not  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
B  Washington  County  to  remain  inactive  un- 
der  misfortune  and  the  war  was  no  sooner 
ended  than  they  turned  their  faces  to  the 
future  and  endeavored  to  mend  their  condition. 
Some  of  their  public  efforts  were  crowned  with 
abundant  success  and  some  turned  out  badly.  In 
the  latter  class  were  a  number  of  manufacturing 
enterprises  which  caused  great  loss  and  ended  in 
disaster.  One  of  the  first  works  of  a  public  nature 
which  were  undertaken  about  this  time  was  the 
improvement  of  the  facilities  of  transportation. 
Hagerstown  as  has  been  said  before  had  been 
greatly  isolated  since  the  end  of  the  turnpike  and 
staging  days  and  she  was  cut  off  from  her  natural 
market  at  Baltimore.  The  canal  carried  a  large 
quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Georgetown  and  for 
a  time  there  had  been  considerable  freight  carried 
by  wagons  to  Frederick  and  shipped  from  that  city 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad.  But  after  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  old  Franklin  Railroad  and  its 
incorporation  with  the  Cumberland  Valley  road  the 
trade  of  Washington  County  had  been  largely  di¬ 
verted  to  Philadelphia.  This  did  not  suit  the 
Hagerstown  people.  Philadelphia  was  twice  as 
far  as  Baltimore  and  the  freight  rates  on  wheat 
and  other  farm  products  was  high.  There  was 
therefore  a  general  desire  for  direct  communication 
with  Baltimore  by  rail.  This  could  be  had  by 
the  construction  of  a  road  24  miles  in  length  from 
Hagerstown  to  intersect  the  main  line  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  at  Weverton,  three  miles  east 
from  Harper’s  Ferry.  Such  a  road  would  bring 
Hagerstown  by  this  route  within  103  miles  of 
Baltimore,  whereas  the  distance  by  the  Cumber¬ 


land  Valley  and  Northern  Central  was  about  170 
miles. 

The  road  to  Weverton,  it  was  also  ppinted 
out,  would  provide  transportation  for  a  large  and 
fertile  section  of  the  County  which  at  that  time 
had  no  access  to  the  markets  except  by  wagons 
and  mostly  over  extremely  bad  roads.  As  early 
as  1857  the  movement  for  the  construction  of 
this  branch  road  began  and  a  meeting  was  held  to 
promote  it.  The  great  difficulty  was  in  providing 
the  money.  The  road  would  cost  a  million  dollars 
and  to  get  that  sum  subscribed  in  Washington 
County,  where  there  were  no  men  of  great  wealth, 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  meeting  adopted 
resolutions  asking  the  legislature  to  authorize 
Washington  County  to  subscribe  to  $250,000  of 
the  stock  and  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  it.  A  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  Dr.  Thomas  Maddox,  J.  Dixon 
Roman,  T.  G.  Robertson,  William  Dodge  and 
James  Wason,  was  sent  to  Baltimore  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 
But  their  mission  was  not  successful  and  the  un¬ 
settled  political  conditions  and  finally  the  Civil 
War  caused  the  scheme  to  be  abandoned  for  the 
time.  But  before  the  war  ended  it  was  revived 
and  on  March  10,  1864  the  legislature  passed  the 
act  of  incorporation.  .The  incorporators  and  first 
board  of  directors  were  Isaac  Nesbitt,  George  S. 
Kennedy,  Jacob  A.  Miller,  Johns  Hopkins,  Gallo¬ 
way  Cheston,  Peter  B.  Small  and  Robert  Fowler. 
The  capital  stock  was  $1,000,000  the  shares  $20 
each.  There  the  matter  rested  for  a  year  and  a 
half  longer.  In  September  1865,  three  of  the 
County  Commissioners,  William  Roulette,  Elias 
E.  Rohrer,and  J ohn  Reichard,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
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Thomas  Maddox,  George  S.  Kennedy,  Jacob  A. 
Miller,  Peter  B.  Small,  Thomas  A.  Boultt,  Dr.  A. 
A.  Biggs  and  A.  R.  Appleman,  had  a  conference 
at  Camden  station  with  John  W.  Garrett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  then  subscribed  for 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $750,000,  Washington 
County  took  $150,000  and  $100,000  more  was  sub¬ 
scribed  for  by  individuals,  principal  among  whom 
were  Johns  Hopkins  $12,000,  Robert  Garrett  & 
Sons,  $10,000,  Robert  Fowler,  $10,000,  A.  Gregg 
&  Co.  $4,000,  Samuel  Wilhelm,  $2,000.  The  cit¬ 
izens  of  Washington  County  who  subscribed  were 
George  Scott  Kennedy,  Edward  M.  Mealey,  Jacob 
A.  Miller,  Peter  B.  Small  and  others.  Work  was 
begun  without  delay,  the  surveys  being  made  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  L.  Randolph,  after¬ 
wards  for  years  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio.  The  last  rail  was  laid  on  November  21, 
1867,  and  the  running  of  trains  between  Hagers¬ 
town  and  Weverton  began.  The  first  consignment 
of  freight  to  be  shipped  was  a  lot  of  wheat  sent 
by  Samuel  Emmert. 

For  10  years,  that  is  until  1877,  this  trans¬ 
action  cost  Washington  County  but  little.  The 
County,  to  get  money  to  pay  for  its  stock  issued  6 
per  cent,  bonds  which  had  to  be  sold  below  par  as 
money  at  that  time  was  worth  more  than  that  rate 
of  interest.  But  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company 
leased  and  operated  the  Washington  County  road 
for  10  years,  paying  6  per  cent,  on  the  stock. 
This  brought  to  the  County  a  sum  almost  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds.  But  in  1877, 
when  the  lease  expired  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  de¬ 
clined  to  renew  it  but  operated  the  road  keeping 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditures.  This 
brought  the  company  in  debt  to  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  each  year  for  a  long  time  and  the  County 
Commissioners  were  compelled  to  levy  taxes  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  along  with  a  fund 
for  ultimate  redemption.  This  money  was  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  bonds  and  they  were  cancelled  as  bought. 
Finally  in  1905,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company 
bought  the  stock  of  Washington  County,  paying 
therefor  $55,000.  The  first  President  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  Edward  M.  Mealey  of  Washington 
County  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Fowler, 
who  continued  in  the  presidency  until  his  death. 
These  presidents  however  took  no  part  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  the  road.  That  was  done 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  Washington 


County  railroad  was  completed  the  County  Com¬ 
missioners  were  listening  to  appeals  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  a  rival  road  to  Baltimore,  namely  the 
Western  Maryland.  The  fertile  section  in  the 
north  eastern  portion  of  the  County  was  without 
any  transportation  facilities  and  the  people  living 
in  the  Chewsville,  Cavetown,  Deitersburg  and 
Ringgold  districts,  were  clamorous  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Western  Maryland  railroad  to  Hagers¬ 
town.  It  was  also  the  plan  to  continue  it  on  to 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  at  Williamsport  m 
the  hope  of  diverting  to  Baltimore  a  large  part 
of  the  coal  which  came  down  in  boats  from  Cum¬ 
berland. 

In  1866  the  legislature  authorized  Washing¬ 
ton  County  to  subscribe  for  $150,000  of  the  stock 
of  the  company  and  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  it. 
The  subscription  was  made  and  subsequently  the 
County  Commisisoners  in  order  to  secure  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  road  to  Williamsport,  endorsed  the 
second  mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  the  extent  of  $300,000.  The  stock  never 
paid  any  dividends  and  the  company  defaulted 
upon  its  endorsed  bonds  for  many  years  until 
Washington  County  had  paid  nearly  $325,000  in 
interest  upon  those  it  had  endorsed  besides  carry¬ 
ing  its  own  bonds  which  had  been  issued  to  pay 
for  the  stock. 

In  about  1885  the  Western  Maryland  Com¬ 
pany  being  in  urgent  need  of  money  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  betterments,  applied  to  the  city  of  Bal¬ 
timore  for  more  aid.  The  city  agreed  to  supply  a 
large  sum  provided  Washington  County  would 
surrender  its  lien  under  the  second  mortgage  for 
the  interest  it  had  paid  on  those  bonds.  After 
considerable  negotiation  an  agreement  was  reach¬ 
ed  by  which  the  County  was  relieved  of  its  ob¬ 
ligation  as  endorser  of  the  $300,000  of  bonds  and 
received  for  the  sum  it  had  paid  in  interest  on 
those  bonds  preferred  stock  to  the  amount  of 
$321,000.  The  relief  from  the  annual  payment 
of  $18,000  interest  as  endorsers  caused  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  in  the  tax  rate  of  Washington 
County  from  that  time  on. 

When  the  old  Baltimore  &  Susquehanna  road 
was  begun  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio,  a  branch  line  starting  from  the 
main  stem  at  a  point  8  miles  from  Baltimore  was 
begun  westward  through  Green  Spring  Valley,  the 
intention  being  to  continue  it  on  to,  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  But  only  9  miles  of  the  branch 
line  was  ever  completed  and  this  was  opened  for 
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travel  on  the  26th  of  May  1832.  Twenty  years 
later,  on  May  27,  1852  the  legislature  chartered 
the  Baltimore,  Carroll  and  Frederick  Railroad 
Company,  authorized  it  to  build  a  road  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Monocacy  River,  which  might 
start  either  at  the  end  of  the  Green  Spring  Valley 
road  or  at  Baltimore.  The  next  year  the  name  of 
the  company  was  changed  to  the  “Western  Mary¬ 
land  it  was  authorized  to  build  a  road  to  Hagers¬ 
town  and  to  issue  bonds  for  one  million  dollars. 
Robert  M.  McGraw  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Company  and  it  was  decided  to  begin  building  at 
the  Green  Spring  terminus  and  to  use  the  North¬ 
ern  Central  for  access  to  the  city.  August  11, 
1859  the  road  was  opened  to  Owings  Mills  and 
on  June  15,  1861  to  Westminster.  The  next  year 
it  went  12  miles  westward  to  Union  Bridge  and 
that  was  the  western  terminus  until  January  9, 
1871,  when  it  was  opened  for  business  to  Mc- 
chanicstown,  now  Thurmont,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  fifty-nine  miles  from  Baltimore.  Five 
years  previously  the  work  of  grading  west  of  the 
mountain  had  begun  because  it  was  provided  in 
the  law  authorizing  Washington  County  to  take 
$150,000  of  the  stock,  that  the  money  subscribed 
should  be  expended  within  the  County.  Much  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  encountered  in  blasting  through  the  ex¬ 
cessively  hard  rock  on  the  mountain  top  with  the 
imperfect  appliances  of  those  days  and  before  the 
use  of  dynamite  for  blasting.  To  avoid  one  ledge 
of  rock,  which  has  soipe  copper  in  it,  the  road  was 
deflected  across  Mason  and  Dixon  line  into  Penn- 
sjdvana,  in  which  State  short  portions  of  the 
track  at  Blue  Ridge  Summit  and  at  Pen  Mar  lie. 

It  was  strongly  urged  that  this  road  could 
not  be  made  to  pay  because  so  large  a  portion  of 
its  track  lay  in  an  unproductive  and  almost  unin¬ 
habited  mountain  district,  almost  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  distance  from  Baltimore  to  Hagerstown. 
But  when  Mr.  John  M.  Hood  became  President 
he  quickly  discerned  the  possibility  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  He  established  Pen  Mar  park,  built  the 
observatory,  encouraged  the  building  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  and  other  hotels  and  under  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  low  rates,  a  populous  summer  colony 
grew  up  at  and  around  Blue  Ridge  Slummit  and 
so  a  wise  policy  made  the  wild  mountains  the 
most  profitable  part  of  the  territory  tributary  to 
the  road. 

The  track  building  eastward  from  Hagers¬ 
town  was  coupled  with  that  portion  east  of  the 
mountains  in  the  spring  of  1872,  and  on  June  6 


of  that  year  the  first  train  direct  from  Baltimore 
reached  Hagerstown.  It  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  people  of  Washington  County  and  its-  first 
result  was  to  add  about  5  cents  per  bushel  to  wheat 
in  the  Hagerstown  market.  In  procuring  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road  across  the  mountain  into 
Washington  County,  Edwin  Bell  the ‘editor  of  the 
Hagerstown  Mail  was  the  leader  and  subsequent 
events  fully  vindicated  him  and  established  the 
correctness  of  his  judgment. 

The  first  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Com¬ 
pany  in  Hagerstown  was  B.  Howell  Griswold,  a 
native  of  Hagerstown,  then  a  young  man  who  had 
served  with  Charles  E.  Ways,  then  Hagerstown 
agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Both  these  men, 
by  their  efficiency,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
managers  of  their  respective  companies.  Mr. 
Ways  became  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio  in  Baltimore  and  Mr.  Griswold  was 
soon  made  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Maryland.  Later  he  was  for  a  time  Gen¬ 
eral  Traffic  Manager  of  the  reorganized  system. 

The  Western  Maryland  road  was  completed 
to  the  canal  at  Williamsport  and  the  first  trains 
were  run  on  December  17,  1873.  The  first  train 
brought  to  Williamsport  the  Governor  of  Mary¬ 
land,  William  Pinkney  Whyte,  officials  of  the  City 
of  Baltimore  and  of  the  State  and  a  great  number 
of  citizens  who  were  entertained  by  the  people  of 
Williamsport  at  a  banquet  in  the  public  school 
house.  About  the  same  time  ten  miles  of  track 
from  Green  Spring  Junction  to  Baltimore  at  Ful¬ 
ton  street,  was  completed  and  the  trains  of  the 
road  had  no  longer  to  use  the  Northern  Central 
tracks  in  order  to  reach  the  city. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  Maryland  road  down  to  its 
sale  in  1902,  was  the  election  of  John  Miffiin 
Hood  as  President  of  the  company  in  1874.  He 
held  the  office  of  President  and  General  Manager 
for  more  than  twenty-eight  years  and  when  he 
retired  the  testimonial  which  he  valued  most  was 
a  piece  of  silver  which  came  from  the  employes 
of  the  company  as  a  testimonial  of  their  esteem 
and  their  confidence  in  his  even  handed  justice, 
while  dealing  with  them.  Another  testimonial 
came  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent  silver  service 
from  citizens  of  Baltimore  in  recognition  of  his 
public  services  in  building  up  the  road  and  with 
it  expanding  the  trade  of  the  city. 

John  M.  Hood  is  a  native' of  Howard  County, 
and  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  and  Hanna  Miffiin  Hood. 
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He  attended  school  at  Rugby  Institute,  Mt.  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  then  became  a  civil  engineer.  After 
working  upon  various  railroad  surveys  he  went 
to  Brazil  in  1861,  returned  home  the  following 
year  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States  as  topographical  engineer  on  a  military 
road  from  Danville  to  Greensboro.  He  then,  de¬ 
clining  a  commission,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Second  Battalion  Maryland  Infantry.  In  1864 
he  accepted  a  commission  as  lieutenant  of  engi¬ 
neers.  He  served  to  the  end  of  the  war  and  was 
several  times  wounded.  After  the  surrender  he 
was  employed  on  various  railroads  and  for  a  time, 
was  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  Baltimore  road.  After  his  election  to  the 
Presidemry,  March  24,  1874,  Mr.  Hood  at  once 
undertook  the  work  of  improvement  which  con¬ 
verted  a  bankrupt  company  with  a  dilapidated 
road  90  miles  in  length  into  a  well  equipped  sys¬ 
tem  worth  many  million  dollars.  The  Emmits- 
burg  branch  was  completed  in  1875.  Mr.  Hood 
then  secured  a  contract  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  Company  for  the  use  of  the  tunnel,  so 
that  the  Western  Maryland  trains  could  use 
Union  Station  and  reach  Hillen  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  This  was  essential  as  the  road  could 
not  get  business  with  a  terminus  so  remote  as 
Fulton  Station. 

Then  followed  the  construction  of  tracks  and 
buildings  at  Hillen  Station,  Baltimore,  and  the 
building  of  the  Baltimore  and  Cumberland  Vai* 
ley  line  to  Waynesboro,  with  its  subsequent  exten¬ 
sion  to  Chamhersburg  and  Shippensburg  and  its 
connection  with  the  Harrisburg  and  Potomac 
(now  Philadelphia  and  Reading)  at  the  latter 
point;  the  establishing  of  connection  at  Hagers¬ 
town  with  the  Shenandoah  Valley  (now  Norfolk 
and  Western)  and  the  Washington  County  branch 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  the  control  by  lease 
and  ownership  of  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Han¬ 
over  and  the  Hanover  Junction,  Hanover  and 
Gettysburg  Railroad  Companies;  the  building  of 
the  mountain  line  (Baltimore  and  Harrisburg 
Western  Extension)  to  connect  the  latter  system 
with  the  Western  Marjdand  main  line  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  building  of  the  main-line  extension, 
the  Potomac  Valley  and  the  Potomac  Valley  of 
West  Virginia,  to  a  connection  with  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  main  line  at  Cherry  Run  next  followed; 
then  the  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg  eastern  ex¬ 
tension  to  York;  then  the  “cut-off”  line  between 


Hagerstown  and  Chamhersburg,  made  up  of  the 
Hagerstown  and  State  line  in  Maryland  and  the 
Washington  and  Franklin  in  Pennnsylvania.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  line  between  Cherry  Run  and  Ship¬ 
pensburg,  which  was  handling  a  heavy  through 
business  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Western  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Read¬ 
ing,  had  its  capacity  increased  by  the  construction 
of  long  sections  of  double  track,  the  building  of 
long  and  frequent  sidings  and  the  enlargement 
of  yard  accommodations,  until  its  capacity  was 
probably  greater  than  that  of  any  single-track  rail¬ 
road  in  the  country  of  similar  characteristics. 

A  contract  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
the  Reading  Railroad  Companies  brought  to  the 
Western  division  of  the  Western  Maryland  a  vast 
traffic  in  hauling  coal  from  the  former  road  at 
Cherry  Run,  W.  Va.,  to  the  Reading  near  Ship¬ 
pensburg.  A  contract  had  also  been  executed 
with  the  South  Penn  Company  by  which  Baltimore 
was  to  be  reached  by  the  South  Penn  road  over 
the  Western  Maryland.  But  the  splendid  prospect 
was  lost  through  the  abandonment  of  the  South 
Penn. 

After  a  protracted  contest  among  rival  bid¬ 
ders,  covering  a  period  of  more  than  three  months, 
the  sale  of  the  interests  of  Baltimore  City  in  the 
Western  Maryland  Railroad  to  a  syndicate  headed 
by  E.  L.  Fuiler,  representing  the  Gould,  or  Wa¬ 
bash  railroad  interests,  for  $8,751,370.45,  was  con¬ 
summated  May  7,  1902.  The  other  bidders  in  ac¬ 
tive  competition  were : 

Hambleton  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  in  connection 
with  the  Geo.  D.  Cook  Company,  of  New  York 
and  Chicago,  $9,250,000. 

A  syndicate  headed  by  W.  W.  Varney,  $10,- 

100,000. 

The  Reading  Company,  $10,001,000. 

The  contest  finally  narrowed  down  to  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Fuller,  the  Varney  and  Reading 
bids,  and  the  effect  the  sale  to  either  of  them  would 
have  On  the  trade  and  other  interests  of  Baltimore. 
The  weight  of  the  public  influence  and  of  the 
press  was  strongly  favorable  to  the  Gould- Wabash 
connection.  It  was  thought  that  more  was  to  be 
gained  for  the  city  by  favoring  the  Goulds  than 
by  helping  their  antagonists.  Great  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  much  larger  cash  bids  of  Varney  and  the 
Reading,  but  the  tempting  offers  were  put  aside 
for  the  more  important  consideration  implied  by 
the  Wabash  needs  of  an  Atlantic  Coast  outlet,  of 
terminals  at  Baltimore  and  of  the  helpfulness 
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such  a  connection  would  be  to  the  larger  trade 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city. 

It  was  agreed  in  advance  that  the  purchasers 
of  the  city’s  holdings  in  the  railroad  should  also 
buy  the  holdings  of  Washington  County,  and  this 
was  done.  They  got  2,200  shares  from  Washing¬ 
ton  County  and  4,000  shares  from  Baltimore  City, 
which  added  to  800  shares  previously  owned  by 
them,  made  7,000  shares,  a  majority  of  the  whole 
common  or  voting  stock,  which  was  13,699  shares 
of  the  par  value  of  $50  each.  In  addition  to  the 
shares  of  the  common  stock  which  the  Fuller  syn¬ 
dicate  got  from  Washington  County  it  got  $324,- 
000  of  preferred  stock,  which,  however,  has  not 
voting  privilege.  The  cash  consideration  paid  to 
Washington  County  was  $434,000,  the  par  value 
of  the  stock. 

The  charter  of  the  company  conferred  upon 
the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore  the 
right  to  appoint  a  majority  of  the  directors.  But 
that  feature  of  the  charter  was  repealed  at  the 
January  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1902.  The 
purchasers  were,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  elect 
their  own  directors  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
property  immediately  thereafter,  which  was  done. 

The  officers  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  as  reorganized  July  8,  1902,  were 
as  follows : 

President — Winslow  S.  Pierce. 

Vice-President — Fairfax  S.  Landstreet. 

Directors — Winslow  S.  Pierce,  Geo.  J.  Gould, 
John  W.  Gates,  Edwin  Gould,  Henry  B.  Henson, 
Lawrence  Greer,  W.  Ii.  McIntyre,  of  Neiy  York; 
F.  S.  Landstreet,  Gen.  John  M.  Hood,  S.  Davies 
Warfield,  George  R.  Gaither,  Gen.  Thos.  J.  Shry- 
ock  and  Charles  W.  Slagle. 

After  the  purchase  of  the  road  the  new  own¬ 
ers  continued  to  operate  it  under  its  old  charter 
which  is  a  very  liberal  one,  although  it  makes  no 
exemption  from  taxation.  The  road  has  a  charter 
to  extend  its  track  to  Cumberland  and  the  Act  of 
1902  is  mandatory  upon  the  purchasers  to  make 
that  extension  or  a  suitable  connection  by  another 
road.  The  work  of  constructing  the  65  miles  of 
track  through  the  mountains  from  Cherry  Run 
to  Cumberland  was  speedily  begun.  Trains  be¬ 
gan  running  on  schedule  as  far  as'  Hancock  early 
in  1905  and  before  the  end  of  that  year  the  road 
to  Cumberland  was  nearly  completed.  Of  the  65 
miles  newly  constructed  20  miles  lie  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County.  The  entire  mileage  of  the  road  in 


this  County  is  not  far  from  75  miles.  Legislative 
action  was  necessary  to  enable  the  company  to  con¬ 
struct  the  road  on  certain  lands  belonging  to  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Company  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  stock  in  this  canal,  being  a  majority, 
owned  by  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  owner¬ 
ship  of  this  stock  enabled  the  company  they  be¬ 
lieved,  to  overcome  obstructions  and  obtain  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  trustees  which  they  otherwise 
might  have  been  unable  to  secure.  This  exten¬ 
sion  to  Cumberland  was  constructed  in  the  best 
manner  without  regard  to  cost  and  it  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  of  enormous  advantage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Washington  County  and  in  promoting  the 
trade  of  Hagerstown.  Simultaneously  with  the 
construction  of  the  extension  the  work  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  grades -and  alignment  of  the  eastern  di¬ 
vision  of  the  road  began,  with  a  view  to  the  eco¬ 
nomical  handling  of  the  great  coal  traffic  .to  come 
from  the  West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburg 
road  which  the  purchasers  of  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  had  already  bought  when  they  bought  the 
Western  Maryland  and  to  connect  with  which  at 
Cumberland,  the  Cumberland  extension  was  built. 
The  expectation  was  that  both  these  roads  would 
be  connected  with  the  Wabash  system  at  Pittsburg. 
Before  building  the  Western  extension  the  West¬ 
ern  Maryland,  according  to  the  agreement  with 
Baltimore  City,  had  already  been  carried  to  the 
water  front  at  Port  Covington,  Baltimore,  and 
that  line  was  opened  for  traffic,  September,  1904. 

After  retiring  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
Western  Maryland  in  1903,  Mr.  Hood  became 
president  of  the  United  Railways,  of  Baltimore. 
He  is  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  Washington 
County  no  less  than  of  Baltimore  City. 

The  sale  of  its  holdings  in  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Company  enabled  Washington  County  to  pay 
its  entire  bonded  debt  in  1902,  leaving  it  free 
from  debt  for  the  first  time  since  1865.  All  the 
bonds  of  the  County  were  not  due  and  payable  at 
the  time  but  a  sufficient  sum  for  their  payment 
when  due  was  put  in  a  trust  company.  It  was 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  large  sum  re¬ 
maining  after  the  public  debt  had  been  provided 
for  was  not  devoted  to  some  public  improvment. 
Instead  it  was  used  in  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
County  government,  causing  a  reduction  in  tax¬ 
ation  for  one  year. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


OLITICS  had  not  been  entirely  in  abeyance 
during  the  progress  of  the  war,  but  the 
political  contests  had  been  entirely  one 
sided.  The  Democratic  party,  which  had 
always  been  so  powerful  in  the  County,  had  be¬ 
come  in  the  public  mind  identified  with  the  cause 
of  secession,  and  disloyalty  to  the  United  States. 
And  this  sentiment  was  none  the  less  pronounced 
because  a  large  number  of  the  Federal  volunteers 
from  the  County  had  been'  Democrats.  It  was 
therefore  useless  for  the  Democratic  party  to  put 
any  candidates  in  the  field,  and  especially  so  be¬ 
cause  of  the  registration  law  that  had  been  enacted 
while  the  war  was  in  progress.1  Under  this  law, 
as  it  was  administered,  about  two  thousand  white 
adults  were  prohibited  from  voting.  Not  only  did 
the  law  require  that  a  man  should  be  loyal  to  the 
Government  in.  order  to  entitle  him  to  vote,  but 
under  a  set  of  questions  required  by  the  Governor 
in  1865  to  be  put  to  applicants  for  registration, 
a  man  might  disfranchise  himself  by  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  his  mind.  If  at  any  time  he  had  wished 
for  a  Confederate  victory,  he  could  not  vote. 

President  Lincoln  having  issued  his  procla¬ 
mation  granting  freedom  to  the  slaves  in  the  se¬ 
ceded  States,  the  question  of  abolishing  slavery 
in  Maryland  came  under  discussion.  In  January, 
1864,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for 
a  Constitutional  convention  to  accomplish  this  ob¬ 
ject — that  being  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
be  done.  The  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  January  28.  The  vote  in 
the  Senate  was  13  in  the  affirmative  to  2  in  the 
negative.  In  the  House  it  was  48  to  17.  The 
election  “for  or  against  a  convention”  took  place  on 


the  first  Wednesday  in  April,  and  delegates  to  the 
convention  were  elected  at  the  same  time.  The 
vote  of  Washington  County  was  3298  for  the'  con¬ 
vention  to  651  against  it.  The  delegates  elected 
were  Peter  Negley,  Henry  W.  Dellinger,  James  P. 
Mayhugli,  John  E.  Sneary,  Lewis  B.  Nyman  and 
Joseph  F.  Davis. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  was  taken  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  October 
1864.  A  feature  of  the  election  which  was  unusu¬ 
al  at  that  time,  but  has  since  become  common,  was 
that  by  resolution  of  the  convention  a  portion  of 
the  new  constitution  went  into  effect  before  it  was 
adopted  by  the  people.  That  is  to  say,  the  oath' 
prescribed  for  voters  in  the  new  instrument  was 
required  to  be  taken  by  those  who  voted  on  its 
adoption.  The  vote  of  Washington  County  was 
2441  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  985 
against  it. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  operation  of  the 
registration  law  enacted  under  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  was  so  great  that  when  the  Democratic  party 
began  to  revive  in  1866,  there  was  a  call  for  a 
State  convention  to  protest  against  it.  The  dele¬ 
gates  sent  by  Washington  County  to  this  conven¬ 
tion  were  Richard  H.  Alvey,  James  Wason,  Zach- 
ariah  S.  Clagett,  David  Cushwa,  William  Dodge 
and  George  Schley.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over, 
and  the  Union  was  safe,  many  who  had  abandoned 
the  Democratic  party  returned  to  their  old 
affiliation  and  for  a  few  years  after  the  war, 
Washington  County  was  almost  uniformly  in  the 
Democratic  column.  An  election  for  or  against  a 
Constitutional  convention  was  held  April  13,  1867. 
Party  lines  were  drawn  on  this  issue,  the  Repub- 
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lieans  opposing  the  call  for  a  convention  and  the 
Democrats  favoring  it.  The  convention  was  called 
by  a  large  majority,  and  Washington  County 
voted  for  it,  sending  as  her  delegates  Richard  H. 
Alvey,  Andrew  K.  Syester,  Joseph  Murray,  S.  S. 
Cunningham,  William  Motter  and  George  W.  Pole. 
In  the  convention  Mr.  Alvey  took  a  leading  part 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  representation 
and  it  was  he  who  afterward  drafted  the  jury 
system  so  long  in  force  in  the  State. 

The  new  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the 
people  on  September  18,  1867  and  was  ratified  by 
a  heavy  majority,  Washington  County  declaring 
for  it  by  a  vote  of  2,658  to  2,527.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  this  Constitution  framed  by  a  con¬ 
vention  composed  exclusively  of  Democrats  and 
adopted  whilst  the  fierce  passions  of  Civil  War 
were  at  their  highest  tide,  is  still  retained  and 
every  effort  to  supplant  it  has  been  more  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  party  that  voted  against  its  adop¬ 
tion. 

Two  months  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  that  is  on  November  5,  1867,  the  first 
State  election  under  it  took  place  and  for  the 
first  time  in  a  good  many  years  a  Democrat  was 
elected  Governor.  Indeed,  the  revulsion  against 
the  party  which  had  been  supreme  for  some  five 
years  was  so  great,  that  at  this  election  every 
official  in  Maryland,  every  Judge,  every  member 
of  the  Legislature  and  every  County  and  City 
official  was  a  Democrat.  In  Washington  County 
Oden  Bowie,  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
received  3,226  votes  to  2,760  for  Hugh  L.  Bond 
the  Republican  candidate.  The  next  year  at  the 
Presidential  election  the  vote  of  the  County  was 
3,114  for  Seymour  and  3,056  for  Grant.  Four 
years  previously,  the  vote  had  been  for  Lincoln 
2,984,  McClellan  1,402. 

In  these  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
war  many  men  of  standing  and  ability  who  because 
of  their  sympathy  with  the  South  had  beeen  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  no  part  in  public  affairs,  again  took 
position  as  leaders  of  the  people.  At  the  election 
in  1867  Richard  FI.  Alvey  was  elected  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  as  such  was 
a  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  and  William 
Motter  was  elected  Associate  Judge.  Judge  Alvey 
began  then  a  career  on  the  bench  which  was  to  ex¬ 
tend  through"  thirty-seven  years  until  he  retired 
of  his  own  volition  from  the  federal  bench  in  1904. 
Judge  Motter  served  one  full  term  of  fifteen  years, 
until  1882,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Andrew  K. 


Syester.  A  few  years  later  Judge  Motter  died 
having  earned  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  just  Judge. 

In  1868  William  T.  Hamilton  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  by  a  vote  of  56  to  46  for 
Thomas  Swann,  7  for  William  M.  Merrick  and  1 
for  Thomas  G.  Pratt. 

Down  to  the  Civil  War  William  T.  Hamilton, 
while  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  Washington  County,  had  confined 
his  attention  politically,  almost  exclusively  to  the 
County  and  Congressional  district  which  he  had 
represented  several  times  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  In  1868,  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  the  term  beginning  March  4, 
1869.  At  the  end  of  that  term,  he  devoted  himself 
to  State  and  County  politics,  and  for  many  years 
Washington  County  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
State  politics  of  both  parties.  At  the  election  of 
1867,  Washington  County,  like  the  rest  of  the 
State,  went  Democratic.  Judge  Daniel  Weisel 
was  taken  from  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
by  the  Constitution  of  1867,  and  Richard  H.  Al¬ 
vey  was  elected  that  year  to  the  court.  Judge 
Weisel  had  been  a  Whig  and  became  an  ardent 
Republican.  He  was  bom  in  Williamsport,  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1803,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1S24, 
entered  the  Bar  in  1826,  established  a  newspaper 
called  the  Banner  in  Williamsport  in  1830.  In 
1838  he  removed  to  Hagerstown.  In  1847  Judge 
Pratt  appointed  him  associate  Judge  to  succeed 
Judge  Thomas  Buchanan,  deceased.  Four  years 
later,  the  new  Constitution  legislated  him  out  of 
office.  In  1861  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Fourth 
Circuit  and  in  1864  was  elected  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  For  the  second  time,  in  1868,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Constitution  vacated  his  seat  on 
the  bench.  In  that  year  he  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  practicing  law  in 
Hagerstown,  for  some  time  in  partnership  with 
Louis  E.  McComas,  who  had  studied  law  in  his 
office.  He  died  September  25,  1880,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years.  The  election  in  the  fall 
of  1867 -was  a  memorable  one.  Soldiers  from  both 
armies  had  returned  to  their  homes  and  the  par¬ 
ties  assumed  their  normal  proportions.  The  Dem¬ 
ocratic  candidate  for  Governor,  Oden  Bowie,  re¬ 
ceived  3,332  votes  and  Hugh  Lennox  Bond,  the 
Republican  candidate  2,913.  From  that  time 
down  to  the  present,  the  parties  have  been  almost 
evenly  divided,  only  now  and  then,  for  some  ex- 
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ceptional  reason,  giving  a  large  majority  one  way 
or  the  other.  Yery  frequently  portions  of  each 
ticket  are  elected  and  upon  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion  there  have  been  tie  votes. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  have  for  more  than  a  century  given  major¬ 
ities  for  the  same  party.  Those  portions  of  the 
County  that  gave  majorities  for  Jefferson  in  1800, 
gave  majorities  for  Jackson  in  1828  and  in  1832 
and  for  Cleveland  in  1884,  in  1888  and  1892. 
Sharpsburg  was  a  federal  stronghold  in  1800,  a 
Whig  stronghold  in  1832,  and  is  a  Republican 
stronghold  now.  The  same  is  true  of  Pleasant 
Yalley.  Funkstown,  Williamsport  and  Hagers¬ 
town,  were  always,  except  on  rare  occasions,  Dem¬ 
ocratic. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  Democratic 
party  in  Washington  County  in  1867  elcted  every 
one  of  its  candidates.  To  the  bench,  under  the 
new  Constitution  as  has  already  been  stated,  there 
were  elected  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  composed  of 
the  three  Western  counties,  Richard  Henry  Alvey, 
Chief  Judge  and  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
William  Motter  of  Washington  County  and  Thom¬ 
as  Perry,  of  Allegany  County,  associates.  Janies 
FI.  Grove  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate;  and  to 
the  House  of  Delegates,  Andrew  K.  Syester, 
James  Coudy,  F.  Dorsey  Herbert,  Elias  E.  Rohrer 
and  David  Seibert.  These  men  participated  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Hamilton  to  the  Federal  Senate. 
William  McK.  Keppler  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  and  Matthew  S.  Barber  was  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Wills.  Henry  H.  Keedy  was  elected 
State’s  Attorney.  He  had  come  to  the  Bar  in 
1865  and  when  elected  had  only  been  practicing 
two  years.  Nevertheless  he  made  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  able,  earnest  and  efficient  official.  At 
the  end  of  his  term,  he  was  nominated  for  re- 
election  but  was  defeated  by  John  C.  Zeller,  Re¬ 
publican.  Mr.  Zeller  died  in  1873,  and  then  the 
Court  appointed  Mr.  Keedy  to  fill  his  unexpired 
term. 

At  the  next  election,  that  for  President  in 
1868,  Horatio  Seymour,  carried  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty  over  Grant  by  a  vote  of  3,114  to  3,056.  Pat¬ 
rick  Hamill,  of  Garrett  County  was  elected  to 
Congress!  During  the  administration  of  Governor 
Oden  Bowie,  there  arose  the  division  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  of  Washington  County  into  two  fac¬ 
tions,  the  “Hamilton  faction”  and  the  “canal  fac¬ 
tion.”  Governor  Bowie  had  secured  the  election 
of  Mr.  James  C.  Clark  to  the  Presidency  of  the 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Arthur  P.  Gorman,  of  Howard  County,  then 
a  member  of  the  Legislature,  was  appointed  Di¬ 
rector.  In  the  autumn  of  1871,  William  Pinkney 
Whyte  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  Governor. 
Governor  Bowie  desired  re-nomination,  and  Mr. 
Clark,  President  of  the  Canal  was  of  course  on 
the  side  of  Governor  Bowie.  He  conducted  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  him  at  the  Democratic  primaries  in  the 
counties  through  which  the  canal  passes.  The 
canal  was  in  those  days,  and  for  many  years  after 
wards,  a  potent  political  machine.  In  country 
districts  it  is  not  usual,  except  in  times  of  great 
excitement,  for  any  large  numbers  to  attend  the 
primaries.  It  is  therefore  possible  for  a  few  men, 
working  in  each  election  district  with  a  common 
purpose  and  under  a  good  organization,  to  control 
County  conventions.  The  Canal  Company  usu¬ 
ally  employed  as  its  superintendents  and  bosses, 
men  of  force  and  influence.  It  also  employed  a 
considerable  number  of  men  as  laborers  and  lock- 
keepers,  and  the  company  could  also  control  the 
votes  of  storekeepers  along  the  canal,  as  well  as 
of  the  boatmen.  All  this  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  William  T.  Hamilton  was  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  he  would  come  up  for  re-elecr 
tion  at  the  session  of  1874.  He  espoused  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Whyte,  against  the  advice,  it  has  been 
said,  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Gorman  who  was  then  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  political  friend.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Hamilton  favored  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Whyte, 
and  made  the  fight  for  him  at  the  primary  elec¬ 
tions,  while  Mr.  Clark  supported  Governor  Bowie. 
The  contest  centered  around  the  nomination  for 
the  State  Senate,  this  being  important  because 
the  Senator  elected  that  year  would  be  in  the  leg¬ 
islature  in  1874,  when  the  federal  Senator  would 
be  elected.  Mr.  Hamilton’s  candidate  for  the 
State  Senate  was  Zachariah  S.  Clagett,  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  Bar;  Mr.  Clark’s  candidate 
was  Major  Henry  Kyd  Douglas,  a  young  and  gal¬ 
lant  Confederate  soldier  who  had  served  on  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson’s  staff.  Mr.  Hamilton  won.  Mr. 
Clagett  was  nominated  for  the  Senate,  and  subse¬ 
quently  elected,  and  the  County  cast  her  vote  at 
the  State  convention  for  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Whyte  for  Governor.  This,  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
occasion  later  to  regret.  Linked  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  fortunes  of  Mr.  Whyte  in  that  campaign  was 
Andrew  K.  Syester,  of  Washington  County,  who 
was  nominated  for  Attorney-General  of  Maryland 
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and  along  with  the  rest  of  the  State  Democratic 
ticket,  was  elected  by  a  great  majority. 

Andrew  Kershncr  Syester  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  brilliant  trial  lawyers  the  State 
has  produced,  and  was  for  many  years  the  leader 
of  the  Bar  of  Washington  County  while  it  was  al¬ 
most  the  ablest  Bar  in  Maryland.  He  was  born 
in  Berkeley  County,  Virginia,  March  11,  1827, 
His  father  was  Daniel  Syester,  also  a  native  of 
that  County.  His  mother,  Sarah  Moudy,  was  a 
native  of  Washington  County.  A.  Iv.  .Syester 
graduated  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in 
1849,  and  the  next  year  settled  in  Hagerstown. 
In  1852  he  entered  the  Bar;  in  She,  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the  next 
year  was  elected  State’s  Attorney.  In  1859  he  was 
candidate  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  but  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Judge  James  L.  Bartol  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  seven  votes.  In  1854,  Air.  Syester 
was  a  candidate  for  Congress  against  Frank  Thom¬ 
as  and  was  again  defeated.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  in  all  his  numerous  candidacies  his  own 
County  never  failed  to  give  him  a  majority.  He 
was  a  man  of  marvelous  personal  magnetism  and 
popularity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  convention  of  1867,  and  the  next  year  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature. 

Before  his  election  at  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Syester  had  established  his  reputation  as  a  great 
criminal  lawyer.  One  of  the  noted  cases  in  which 
he  wis  engaged  was  his  successful  defense  of  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Rowland,  charged  with  the  murder  of 
her  husband.  The  couple  lived  a  few  miles  south 
of  Hagerstown,  near  Chapel  Woods  on  the  Sharps- 
burg  road.  Isaac  Rowland  was  brutally  murdered 
and  the  people  of  the  County  were  so  largely  of 
the  opinion  that  his  wife  had  killed  him,  that  it 
was  considered  impossible  to  get  an  unprejudiced 
jury  for  the  trial,  and  the  case  ’was  moved  to  Al¬ 
legany  County,  where  the  woman  was  acquitted. 
While  Attorney  General,  Mr  .Syester  was  engaged 
in  mam  famous  cases,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Wharton,  in¬ 
dicted  m  Baltimore  for  poisoning  Gen.  Ketch  urn, 
of  the  United  States  Army.  He  also  assisted  Mr. 
Jofeil  0-  Boiler  in  the  prosecution  of  Joseph  Davis 
for  the  murder  of  his  employer,  named  Lynn. 
This  case  was  removed  from  Carroll  County.  Da¬ 
vis  was  convicted  and  hung.  The  trial  took  place 
in  Junior  Hall,  Hagerstown,  in  1875. 

Mr.  Syester  was  elected  Associate  Judge  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit  in  November  1882  to  sueeoed 


Judge  William  Motter  whose  term  of  15  years 
ended  then.  Judge  Syester’s  opponent  on  the 
Republican  ticket  was  his  cousin,  Edward  Stake, 
whom  he  defeated  by  a  half-dozen  votes.  Judge 
Syester  died  in  1891. 

Judge  Thomas  Perry  died  in  1871,  and  his 
successor  had  to  be  chosen  in  November  of  that 
year.  Judge  Motter  was  a  resident  of  Washington 
County,  and  the  Constitution  provides  that  no  two 
of  the  Associate  Judges  shall  at  the  time  of  their 
election  or  during  the  term  for  which  they  may 
have  been  elected,  reside  in  the  same  County.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  that  J  udge  Perry’s  success¬ 
or  should  reside  in  either  Allegany  or  Garrett  Coun¬ 
ty.  Col.  George  Schley,  of  Washington  County, 
was  satisfied  that  if  he  went  to  Allegany  County 
before  the  election  to  reside,  he  would  be  eligible. 
In  this  opinion  he  was  fortified  by  the  concurrence 
of  his  distinguished  relative,  AVilliam  Schley,  of 
Baltimore.  He  removed  to  Cumberland  and  was 
nominated  for  the  bench,  the  delegates  from  Alle¬ 
gany  County  voting  for  him.  But  the  people  of 
that  County  were  greatly  offended  by  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  a  Washington  County  man,  the  Chief 
Judge  and  one  Associate  being  already  in  this 
County.  George  A.  Pear  re,  a  republican,  was 
nominated  on  a  so-called  “non-partisan”  ticket  and 
was  elected  by  a  great  majority.  He  died  in  I:8B% 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

Col.  George  Schley  was  for  fifty  years  an  im¬ 
posing  member  of  the  Bar  of  Hagerstown.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  of  graceful  manners, 
and  of  great  literary  attainments.  He  was  never 
an  office-holder,  and  only  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  when  he  ran  for  Judge  did  he  seek  office.  In 
1867,  he  could  have  had  the  nomination  l’nr  As¬ 
sociate  Judge,  and  the  nomination  would  have 
been  followed  by  election,  but  he  declined  it.  Col. 
Schley  was  the  eldest  son  of  Frederick  A.  Schley, 
a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Frederick  and  Eliza 
A,  (MeCannon)  Scldey.  He  was  born  in  1814 
in  Frederick;  educated  at  Talc  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia;  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1836, 
elected  to  the  Legislature  in  Frederick  County  in 
1838.  In  1839  he  settled  in  Hagerstown;  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  convention  in  1850, 
and  of  the  State  Senate  in  1854  and  1856.  In 
1862  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  bv  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  but  declined  the  nomination,  in  1839,  he 
married  Miss  Sophia  Hall,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Buchanan  Hall,  and  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Pottinger,  sister  of  Judge*  lluehanan. 
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In  consequence  of  the  election  of  the  Hon. 
William  Pinkney  Whyte  to  the  office  of  Governor, 
Mr.  Clark  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  canal, 
and  Mr.  A.  P.  Gorman  was  appointed,  and  held 
the  office  through  many  years.  In  all  these  years 
he  and  Mr.  Hamilton  headed  opposing  factions  in 
the  Democratic  party  of  Maryland  and  at  times 
the  strife  between  their  respective  partisans  was 
extremely  bitter.  At  the  session  of  1874,  when 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  successor  in  the  Senate  was  to  be 
elected,  Mr.  Gorman  favored  Governor  Whyte,  and 
he  was  elected — Mr.  Hamilton’s  term  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  ended  March  4,  1875.  Immediately  there¬ 
after,  he  turned  his  attention  to  State  politics 
and  determined  to  make  a  contest  for  the  Gover¬ 
norship. 

The  absence  of  any  serious  opposition  to  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  in 
the  Legislature  had  produced  the  inevitable  result 
of  unrestrained  power,  and  abuses  had  grown  up 
which  needed  reforming.  Mr.  Hamilton  stood 
for  reform,  and  especially  for  a  better  administra¬ 
tion  of  State  finances.  When  the  primaries  came 
on  it  was  supposd  that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  won 
But  at  the  State  convention  the  Hon.  John  Lee 
Carroll,  of  Howard  County,  got  the  nomination 
by  a  narrow  margin.  That  convention  of  1875 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  history  of  Mary¬ 
land  politics.  It  lasted  all  day  and  nearly  all 
night ;  the  supporters  of  Hamilton  when  they 
found  that  one  or  two  of  the  delegates,  upon 
whom  they  had  counted,  had  left  them,  refused " 
to  permit  a  vote  to  be  taken.  Some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  eloquent  men  in  the  State  were  on  the 
floor,  contending  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton.  Among  them  were  Josiah  H.  Gordon,  of 
Cumberland,  John  Ritchie  of  Frederick,  George 
Freaner  and  Henry  II.  Keedy,  of  Hagerstown. 
But  Mr.  Carroll  had  a  majority  of  the  votes,  and 
oratory  did  not  avail  to  change  the  result.  Wash¬ 
ington  County  that  fall,  from  being  a  Democratic 
or  a  very  close  County,  gave  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor  over  a  thousand  majority,  and 
elected  every  Republican  candidate  on  the  local 
ticket.  The  Republicans  carried  most  of  the 
counties  and  their  strength  in  the  legislature  be¬ 
came  formidable. 

.All  this  time  the  Hagerstown  Mail,  edited 
by  Edwin  Bell  and  T.  J.  C.  Williams,  was  sup¬ 
porting  the  reforms  in  the  State  Government 
advocated  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  its  articles  were 
copied,  generally  by  the  press  of  the  State.  Mr. 


Hamilton  was  also  in  every  way  contending  for 
better  methods,  until,  finally  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  State  demanded  his  nomination,  and  when 
the  convention  met  in  1879,  all  opposition  to  hnn 
disappeared  and  he  was  nominated  by  the  unan¬ 
imous  vote  of  the  convention.  The  Republicans 
nominated  against  him  one  of  the  strongest  men 
in  their  party,  Mr.  James  A.  Gary,  afterwards 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States.  But 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  elected  in  November  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  22,208.  This  election  gratified  the  am¬ 
bition  to  be  Governor  of  his  native  State  which 
he  had  long  cherished,  and  it  was  his  sincere  de¬ 
sire  to  use  the  high  office  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people. 

But  he  discovered  soon  after  his  inauguration 
that  his  hands  were  in  a  measure  tied,  and  that  he 
Would  not  be  able  to  accomplish  all  that  he  desired. 
For  this  condition  there  were  several  reasons.  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  position  at  the  time  of  the  State  con¬ 
vention  was  commanding,  and  he  could  have  de¬ 
manded  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Treasury  who  would  co-operate  with 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  he  assented  to  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Keating  of  Queen  Annes’ 
County,  a  gentleman  who  was  not  in  accord  with 
him;  and  the  Legislature  elected  Mr.  Barnes 
Compton  Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  and  Comp¬ 
troller  voted  together,  and  thwarted  the  Governor's 
expectation  to  name  as  president  of  the  canal  one 
of  his  political  friends.  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  of 
Hancock,  was  the  man  he  had  expected  to  name. 
Instead  of  that,  Mr.  Keating  and  Mr.  Compton 
voted  together  to  retain  Mr.  Gorman. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1880,  the  first  session 
of  Governor  Hamilton’s  administration,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Senate  were  at  variance.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  was  brusque  in  his  manner,  and  lacked  tact 
in  dealing  with  men.  He  had  no  toleration  for 
those  who  did  not  measure  up  to  his  standard  of 
civic  virtue  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions. 
When  the  time  came  to  make  the  civil  appoint¬ 
ments,  the  Senate  rejected  them  as  fast  as  he 
made  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  many  of  his 
appointees  did  not  reflect  credit  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  Before  all  this  happened.  Mr.  Gorman 
had  been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  In 
this  election  Mr.  Hamilton  took  no  hand.  As 
between  Mr.  Whyte  and  Mr.  Gorman  he  had  no 
choice. 

But  against  all  the  obstacles  presented  to  him, 
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Governor  Hamilton  strove  bravely  to  reform 
abuses  and  to  establish  the  debt  paying  policy  en¬ 
joined  in  the  Constitution.  While  he  did  not  meet 
with  immediate  success,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  State  has  never  ceased  to  profit  by  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  administration.  The  sinking  funds  were 
finally  cared  for,  and  before  many  years,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  increased  public 
revenues,  the  public  debt  almost  disappeared.  The 
messages  sent  by  Governor  Hamilton  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  were  filled  with  wise  recommendations.  Of 
one  of  these  documents,  that  sent  to  the  session 
of  1882,  John  K.  Co  wen,  a  competent  judge,  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  the  ablest  message  ever  sent  to 
the  Legislature  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  by 
any  Governor. 

After  the  conclusion  of  his  term  as  Governor, 
Mr.  Hamilton  returned  to  his  ordinary  avocations 
in  Hagerstown.  Now  and  then  he  tried  a  case 
in  court.  As  a  jury  lawyyer,  Maryland  has  sel¬ 
dom  produced  his  superior.  He  understood  the 
men  in  the  jury-box  and  knew  just  what  argu¬ 
ments  would  appeal  to  them.  The  same  qualities 
made  him  a  most  effective  political  speaker.  Ills 
addresses  from  the  stump  were  full  of  homely 
truths,  expressed  in  homely  language,  which  went 
straight  home  to  the  understanding  and  compre¬ 
hension  of  his  audience.  In  his  speeches  he  sel¬ 
dom  told  anecdotes,  but  all  through  them  there 
was  intense  earnestness,  which  commanded  atten¬ 
tion  relieved  now  and  then  by  an  apparently  un¬ 
conscious  humor  which  produced  uncontrolled 
laughter  among  the  audience,  while  the  gravity  of 
the  speaker’s  face  was  unchanged. 

Mr.  Hamilton  acquired  large  tracts  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  Washington  County,  lie 
bought  the  Stafford  estate  of  about  600  acres,  near 
Clearspring,  and  several  fine  farms  adjacent  to 
Hagerstown.  In  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  these  he  took  delight,  and  made  them  model 
farms.  After  returning  from  Annapolis,  he  built 
the  Hotel  Hamilton,  replacing  old  and  unsightly 
buildings  which  disfigured  the  most  conspicuous 
lot  in  Hagerstown,  by  this  elegant  Hotel  which  has 
never  ceased  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  town.  This  was  only  one  of  the  public  affairs 
that  engaged  the  attention  of  this  remarkable  man. 
He  was  appealed  to  for  aid  and  advice  as  no  other 
citizen  was.  He  was  President  or  director  iD  a 
dozen  corporations,  all  of  which  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  to  a  certain  extent  to  promote  the  public  in¬ 
terests.  He  succeeded  J.  Dixon  Roman  as  Pres¬ 


ident  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank,  and  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  directed  its  policies  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  took  the  lead  in  securing  a  new  char¬ 
ter  for  Hagerstown  in  1884,  under  which,  and  by 
reason  of  which,  Hagerstown  has  been  one  of  the 
best  governed  towns  in  the  country  down  to  the 
present  time.  He  was  president  of  the  first  board 
of  Street  Commissioners,  the  active  governing 
body,  under  this  charter,  and  gave  his  personal 
services  in  supervising  the  great  street  improve¬ 
ments  of  that  time.  He  initiated  and  urged  the 
establishment  of  the  Washington  County  Water 
Company,  of  which  he  was  president  and  which 
supplied  Hagerstown  with  pure  water.  He 
also  aided  in  substituting  electric  lights  for  the 
dim  oil  lamps  which  had  done  service  in  the 
streets  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

While  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party,  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  always  find  it  an 
easy  task  to  control  the  County  conventions.  As 
he  advanced  in  years,  young  men  who  did  not 
know  him  grew  up,  and  did  not  come  under  his 
influence.  Many  active  political  workers  wearied 
of  being  in  opposition  to  the  party  State  leaders, 
who  dispensed  honors  and  offices.  And  so,  now 
and  then,  a  County  convention  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  political  opponents  of  the  canal  partjr.  At 
the  election  of  1875,  when  the  County  gave  so 
heavy  a  majority  for  the'  Republican  ticket,  one 
Democrat,  Lewis  Cass  Smith,  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Delegates.  Mr.  Smith  was  made  speak¬ 
er  and  became  so  prominent  in  State  affairs  that 
he  was  subsequently  appointed  President  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  upon  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Gorman.  Mr.  Smith,  while  personally 
friendly  with  Mr.  Hamilton  was  not  in  political 
accord  with  him.  Another  of  the  leaders  of  the 
section  of  the  party  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
control,  was  Mr.  Peter  A.  Witmer,  a  man  of  good 
ability,  of  pleasing  manners,  and  of  great  popu¬ 
larity.  For  many  years,  from  1868  to  1892,  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
County ;  for  a  considerable  time,  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education :  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  secretary  of  the  Hagerstown  Fair.  In 
1881  he  went  into  the  newspaper  business  as  joint 
proprietor  of  the  Hagerstown  Daily  News,  with 
John  U.  Adams.  The  political  strife  between  Mr. 
Witmer  and  Mr.  Hamilton  became  very  sharp. 
Mr.  Hamilton  died  October  26,  1888.  'William 
Thomas  Hamilton  was  bom  in  Hagerstown  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1820.  He  was  a  son  of  Henry  Hamil- 
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ton  of  Boonsboro,  in  which  town,  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  James  Brown,  former  Surveyor  of  this 
County,  the  foundation  of  his  education  was  laid. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  six  years  of  age, 
and  his  father — Henry  Hamilton — some  two  years 
thereafter.  He  was  adopted  by  his  maternal 
uncles.  His  education  was  continued  at  the  Ha¬ 
gerstown  Academy  apd  completed  at  J efferson  Col¬ 
lege,  Cannonsburg,  Pa.  Upon  his  return  to-  Ha¬ 
gerstown,  he  studied  law  under  John  Thompson 
Mason,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  in  1845.  In  1846,  he  was  nominated 
upon  the  Democratic  ticket  and  elected  to  the 
House  of  Delegates — the  ticket,  in  a  close  and 
hard-fought  contest,  having  been  divided,  with 
Wm.  Beverly  Clarke,  a  Whig,  elected  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  prominent  measure  of  that  session  of 
the  Legislature,  was  the  payment  of  the  interest 
upon  the  debt  of  the  State,  recommended  by  Gov. 
Pratt,  which  received  the  support  of  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton.  In  1847,  he  was  again  nominated  upon  the 
Democratic  ticket,  for  the  same  position,  and 
was  defeated  by  Robert  Fowler.  In  1848,  he  was 
placed  upon  the  Cass  electoral  ticket.  In  1849 
he  received  from  the  Democratic  party  his  first 
nomination  for  Congress,  and  was  elected  in  a 
close  and  very  animated  contest  over  Gen.  Thos. 
J.  McKaig.  The  absorbing  issue  of  the  day,  in 
the  district,  was  the  Tariff.  Mr.  Hamilton  advo¬ 
cated  the  Democratic  principle  of  duties  for  reve¬ 
nue,  in  joint  discussion  with  his  able  competitor 
throughout  the  district,  and  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts  of  Allegany  County,  pro¬ 
claimed  and  maintained  the  Democratic  creed, 
and  was  elected  by  a  close  vote. 

During  his  first  term  in  Congress,  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton  gave  a  steady  support  to  the  compromise 
measure  of  1850,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay.  In 
1851,  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress  over  J.  Philip 
Roman.  In  1853,  Mr.  Hamilton  was,  for  the 
third  time,  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Democ¬ 
racy  and  again  elected  over  the  Hon.  Francis 
Thomas,  who  ran  as  an  independent  candidate 
against  him.  This  was  one  amongst  the  most  ani¬ 
mated  and  exciting  contests  ever  had  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  involving  joint  discussion  between  the  can¬ 
didates  in  every  county,  and  resulting  in  a  major¬ 
ity  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  for  Mr.  Hamilton, 
over  his  eloquent  and  veteran  competitor.  In 
Congress  he  gave  a  consistent  support  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Pierce,  and,  during  the 
last  term  of  his  service,  was  Chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  as 
such  Chairman  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
work  by  which  the  city  of  Washington  is  now 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Potomac. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  once  more  induc¬ 
ed  to  bear  the  standard  of  Democracy,  and  bat¬ 
tling  for  the  principles  of  his  party,  was  defeated 
by  the  Know  Nothings. 

During  his  Congressional  career,  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  had  associated  with  him  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Alvey.  After  his  retirement 
from  Congress  he  applied  himself  to  his  profession, 
in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  was  signally  suc¬ 
cessful  and  very  soon  became  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Bar  of  Western  Maryland. 

In  January,  1868,  he  was  elected  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  to  succeed  Wm.  Pinkney 
Whyte,  who  had  been  appointed  to  fill  the  uncx- 
pired  term  of  Reverdy  Johnson.  In  the  Senate  he 
quickly  displayed  the  force  of  character  which 
ever  won  for  him  the  respect  of  even  those  who 
might  be  most  earnestly  opposed  to  him.  One  of 
a  very  small  minority,  he  stood  with  his  few  party 
associates  firmly  against  the  unnecessary  perpet¬ 
uation  of  war  animosities.  He  earnestly  spoke 
and  constantly  voted  for  reduction  of  taxation,  and 
urged  the  return  to  the  simple  and  economic  meth¬ 
ods  that  prevailed  before  war  had  made  waste  and 
prodigality  familiar  to  government  and  people. 
He  spoke  and  voted  against  the  increase  of  sal¬ 
aries  of  public  officers,  and  after  the  passage  of 
the  “Salary  Grab”  law  he  refused  to  draw  from 
the  Treasury  the  amount  appropriated  to  him  by 
the  law  which  he  opposed.  His  speeches  on  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  on  the  Navy  and  on  the  Tariff 
embody  in  eloquent  and  forcible  language  his 
views  on  the  subjects  above  referred  to. 

In  1879  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Maryland, 
having  been  unanimously  nominated  in  response 
to  a  universal  demand  of  the  people.  He  institut¬ 
ed  many  reforms  in  the  State  government  and  sug¬ 
gested  others  since  adopted  which  have  promoted 
the  welfare  of  the  State  and  its  people,  whom  he 
tried  his  best  to  faithfully  serve. 

His  retirement  from  the  Gubernatorial  chair 
in  January,  1884,  was  the  end  of  his  long  and  use¬ 
ful  public  life,  although  he  continued  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  State  and  National  affairs,  and 
still  contributed  with  earnestness  his  influence 
towards  securing,  in  the  State  and  in  the  General 
Government  the  adoption  of  those  principles  and 
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methods  which  he  believed  would  best  promote 
good  government  and  the  people’s  welfare.  With 
the  same  vigor  that  he  devoted  to  his  official  duties 
as  a  public  man,  he  threw  himself  into  every  en¬ 
terprise  that  could  improve  the  condition  of  his 
native  town  and  County.  * 

He  was  President  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank, 
the  Washington  County  Water  Company,  the 
Board  of  Street  Commissioners  of  Hagerstown,  the 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery  Company,  the  Hagerstown 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Maryland  Farmers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  %m  a  Director  in  the  Hagerstown 
Steam  Engine  and  Machine  Company,  and  the 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Washington 
County. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  married  in  1859  to  Miss 
Clara  Jenness,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire* 
He  left  six  children.  The  oldest  son,  Richard  J. 
Hamilton,  became  editor  of  the  Hagerstown  Mail 
in  1892  and  continued  in  that  position  to  the 
present  time.  Governor  Hamilton  was  buried  in 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  Hagerstown. 

Governor  Hamilton’s  successor  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Washington 
County  was  Buchanan  Schley.  This  gifted  man 
began  his  political  career  in  1879,  when  still 
young.  That  year  he  was  nominated  for  State’s 
Attorney  for  Washington  County,  but  was  defeat¬ 
ed  by  John  F.  A.  Remley,  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date.  Soon  afterwards,  he  disputed  with  Gover¬ 
nor  Hamilton  the  leadership  of  the  County  con¬ 
ventions,  and  more  than  once  was  victorious  over 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  veteran  leader. 
After  Governor  Hamilton’s  death  and  down  Lo 
the  present  time,  Mr.  Schley’s  leadership  has  been 
almost  undisputed.  Only  three  times  has  Mr. 
Sell  ley  been  an  office-holder,  and  not  often  an 
office-seeker.  Fie  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore.  In 
1901  he  was  superintendent  of  the  State  census, 
and  in  1902  he  was  elected  Tax  Commissioner  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Schley  is  the  young¬ 
est  son  of  Frederick  A.  Schley  and  his  second  wife 
Miss  Hall,  a  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Mary  Pottin- 
ger,  sister  of  Judges  John  and  Thomas  Buchanan. 
The  sister  of  Buchanan  Schley’s  mother  was  the 
wife  of  Col.  George  Schley,  half  brother  of  Buch¬ 
anan  Schley. 

While  the  Democratic  party,  following  the 
early  triumphs  after  the  war,  was  being  dis¬ 
solved  into  factions  and  weakened  by  division,  the 
Republican  party  was  becoming  consrjlidated  and 


aggressive  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  E.  Mc- 
Gomas.  The  Democrats  were  demoralized  by  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley  in  1872,  and  John 
Ritchie,  of  Frederick,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1870,  was  defeated 
by  Lloyd  Lowndes  in  the  Greeley  year.  In  1874, 
William  Wralsh,  Democrat,  was'  elected  over 
Lowndes  and  in  1876,  Mr.  McComas  was  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate.  Mr.  Walsh  defeated  him  by 
about  a  dozen  votes.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Comas  for  Congress,  in  1876,  was  the  beginning 
of  a  political  career  of  extraordinary  success. 

At  the  time  of  this  nomination  Mr.  McComas 
was  just  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  born  m 
Washington  County  October  28,  1846,  the  son  of 
Frederick  C.  and  Catherine  (Angle)  McComas. 
He  was  a  student  at  the  College  of  St.  James  when 
it  was  discontinued  during  the  war;  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College  in  1866;  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Hagerstown  in  1868.  Be¬ 
fore  settling  down  to  practice  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  Western  States,  and  then  returning  to  Ha¬ 
gerstown  entered  into  partnership  with  Judge  Dan- 
St  Weisel.  After  his  nomination  for  Congress, 
and  his  defeat,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  law  for  the  next  six  years.  Milton  G.  Urner, 
of  Frederick,  succeeded  Mr.  Walsh  in  Congress 
and  served  two  terms.  In  1882  Mr.  McComas 
was  again  nominated  and  elected,  and  was  re¬ 
elected  continuously  until  1890,  serving  in  the 
4Sth,  49th,  50th  and  51st  Congresses.  In  1890, 
he  was  again  the  candidate  but  was  defeated  by 
William  M.  Mclvaig,  Democrat. 

Mr.  McComas,  after  the  conclusion  of  his 
term,  was  secretary  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee  when  President  Harrison  was  defeat¬ 
ed  for  re-election.  On  November  17,  1892  he  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  President  Harrison 
which  office  he  held  until  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  Legislature  of  1898. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  March  4,  1899  and 
shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  his  term,  in  1905, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  Associ¬ 
ate  Justice  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  position  which  he 
can  hold  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  if  he  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  so. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Comas  became  a  quick  and  ready  debater.  His 
]>osition  as  almost  the  only  Republican  Congress¬ 
man  from  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  seem- 
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ed  to  single  him  out.  He  enjoyed  the  personal 
friendship  of  many  leading  men  of  both  parties, 
and  wielded  a  strong  influnce.  In  his  party  m 
the  Sixth  Congressional  district  of  Maryland,  his 
power  was  almost  supreme  for  many  years.  Mr. 
McComas  married  Miss  Leah  Humrichouse,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  W.  Humrichouse,  of  Williamsport 
district,  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  citizens 
of  Washington  County. 

At  the  election  in  1873,  two  young  men  were 
nominated  and  elected  by  the  Democrats  who  were 
destined  to  have  a  rerfiarkable  career.  They 
were  George  B.  Oswald,  elected  Clerk  of  the  Court, 
and  Thomas  E.  Hilliard,  Register  of  Wills.  Mr. 
Hilliard  had  been  deputy  Register  under  Mat¬ 
thew  S.  Barber,  who  had  been  elected  Register  in 
1867,  and  under  his  predecessor  William  Logan, 
since  1863.  He  established  his  fitness  for  the 
place,  and  the  young  men  of  the  party  determined 
that  he  should  have  the  nomination  at  the  end 
of  Mr.  Barber’s  term.  He  was  nominated  and 
elected  over  George  W.  Walker,  Republican. 
George  B.  Oswald  had  been  a  clerk  in,  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  but  had  resigned 
while  William  McK.  Keppler  was  clerk,  to  become 
book  keeper  in  the  Hagerstown  Bank.  The  same 
younger  element  of  the  party  which  insisted  that 
Hilliard  should  be  Register,  insisted  that  Oswald 
should  be  Clerk  of  the  Court;  they  had  their  way 
and  he  also  was  elected.  In  the  length  of  their 
terms  of  office,  these  two  men  stand  almost  alone 
among  the  elected  officials  of  the  State.  During 
their  first  term  of  six  years,  both  Oswald  and 
Hilliard  established  themselves  so  firmly  in  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  people  of  the 
County,  by  their  efficiency  and  courtesy,  that  both 
of  them  were  re-elected  five  times,  for  terms  aggre¬ 
gating  thirty-six  years  each  and  if  they  are  living 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  at  the  close  of  their 
present  terms  in  1909,  it  will  not  occur  to  anj-one 
that  they^  should  not  be  elected  for  another  term. 
Their  popularity  had  grown  or  been  sustained  to 
such  a  marked  degree,  that  in  1903  the  Republi¬ 
cans  made  no  nominations  against  them. 

George  B.  Oswald  was  born  at  the  foot  of 
South  Mountain,  near  Smithsburg,  Washington 
County,  December  24,  1842.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  under  the  celebrated  teacher  of 
that  section,  Prof.  George  Pearson.  After  being 
a  deputy  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 


for  some  years,  he  took  the  place  of  bookkeeper 
in  the  Hagerstown  Bank,  and  held  that  place  when 
elected  Clerk  in  1873.  He  was  re-elected  for  six 
year  terms  in  1879,  1885,  1891,  1897  and  1903. 
The  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Court  for  Washington 
County  is  remarkable  for  the  long  terms  of  the 
incumbents.  The  County  was  erected  in  1776, 
and  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Court  established 
then.  In  the  130  years  of  its  existence,  there  have 
been  only  six  Clerks,  George  B.  Oswald  being  the 
sixth.  The  first  Clerk  was  Eli  Williams,  brother 
of  Gen.  Otho  Holland  Williams  who  held  the  office 
from  1776  to  1800,  when  he  became  Judge  of  the 
Orphans’  Court  and  his  son  Otho  Holland  Wil¬ 
liams  succeeded  him  and  was  the  clerk  from  1800 
to  1845.  Isaac  Nesbitt  Succeeded  him  in  1845 
and  continued  in  office  until  his  death  in  1865, 
when  L.  B.  Nyman  was  appointed  to  complete  the 
term  for  which  Mr.  Nesbitt  had  been  elected  and 
he  served  from  1:805  to  1867  when  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  cut  the  term  short.  William  .McK.  Kep¬ 
pler  was  elected  in  1N<>7  and  served  one  term  of 
six  years.  Mr.  Oswald  succeeded  him  in  1873 
and  is  still  in  office. 

Thomas  Elliott  Hilliard  the  Register  of  Wills 
who  has  served  so  long  a  time  in  that  office  was 
horn  in  Hagerstown,  September  23rd,  1843.  He 
is  a  son  of  Christopher  Hilliard  and  Maria  Mittag 
Hilliard  and  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools.  March  4,  186;!  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Register  of  Wills  for  Washington 
County  under  William  Logan,  Register,  and  served 
with  Mr.  Logan  until  his  tenure  of  office  was  term¬ 
inated  by  the  Constitution  of  1867.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1867,  Matthew  S.  Barber  was  elected  Register 
and  Mr.  Hilliard  assumed  the  administration  of 
the  office  of  Deputy,  continuing  throughout  Mr. 
Barber's  incumbency,  and  in  Nov.  1873,  whilst 
serving  as  Deputy  Register  for  Mr.  Barber,  he 
received  the  nomination  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
for  Register,  and  was  elected  over  George  W. 
Walker.  Republican.  He  was  re-elected  in  1879 
over  John  L.  Bikle;  in  1885  oyer  Amos  D.  Ben¬ 
nett;  in  1891  over  Samuel  D.  Martin;  in  1897 
over  John  E.  Wagaman.  He  yra#  also  re-elected 
in  1903  the  Republican  party  making  no  nomina¬ 
tion  against  him.  He  is  now  in  his  sixth  consec¬ 
utive  term  as  ifegisu  r.  and  in  the  forty-third  year 
of  continuous  service  in  the  office  of  the  Register 
of  Wills. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


HE  term  of  fifteen  years  for  which  Judges 
Richard  H.  Alvey  and  William  M otter 
had  been  elected  in  1867,  ended  in  1882 
and  at  the  November  election  of  that  year. 
Judge  Alvey  came  up  for  re-election.  He  was 
opposed  by  William  J.  Eead,  of  Allegany  County, 
the  Republican  nominee  hut  Judge  Alvey  was 
elected.  Judge  William  Motter  was  not  nomi¬ 
nated  and  his  career  on  the  bench  ended  then, 
and  he  died  a  few  years  later.  He  -was  a  native 
of  Frederick  County,  bom  in  1817,  graduated  at 
Princeton  and  came  to  Washington  County  in  1845. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  State’s  Attorney  and  in 
1867  to  the  Legislature.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  William  D.  Bell.  Judge  Motter  was  a  man  of 
the  strictest  integrity,  painstaking  and  conscien¬ 
tious.  His  decisions  were  seldom  reversed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  His  successor  as  Associate 
Judge  was  Andrew  K.  Syester. 

Richard  Henry  Alvey  whose  second  term  as 
Chief  Judge  of  his  circuit  began  in  1882,  occupies 
a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  Maryland 
jurists  along  with  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  William 
Pinkney,  John  Buchanan  and  Reverdy  Johnson. 
In  an  address  before  the  Maryland  Bar  Associ- 
.  ation  in  1904,  on  the  Chief  Justices  of  Maryland, 
Chief  Justice  James  McSherry  said  of  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Alvey :  “The  opinions  of  Judge  Alvey  as  As¬ 
sociate  Judge  are  reported  in  volumes  28  to  and 
including  60  Maryland  Reports ;  and  as  Chief 
Judge  from  60  Maryland,  to  and  including  77 
Maryland.  His  opinions  are  strong,  vigorous  and 
broad.  He  never  failed  to  grasp  the  underlying 
principle  of  ar  case  and  never  erred  in  its  appli¬ 
cation.  His  work  speaks  for  itself.  His  knowl¬ 


edge  of  the  law  is  profound  and  his  capacity  for 
applying  it  remarkable.  His  industry  was  mar¬ 
velous.  In  a  word  his  opinions  as  reported  are 
not  excelled  in  the  judicial  annals  of  the  State 
or  by  the  judgments  of  any  other  Judge  where  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken.”  Before  the  Civil  War 
Judge  Alvey  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  public 
affairs  and  was  a  leader  of  thought  in  the  County. 
Erom  the  close  of  the  war  down  to  his  retirement 
from  the  bench  on  the  last  day  of  December  1904, 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  he  gave  himself 
to  the  public  service.  Richard  H.  Alvey  was  the 
eldest  son  of  George  and  Harriet  Wicklin  Alvey. 
He  was  born  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  Md.,  March 
6,  1826,  attended  the  County  schools,  taught  by 
his  father  and  at  the  age  of  18  years  became  dep¬ 
uty  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  in 
Charles  County,  studying  law  while  he  held  this 
office.  In  1849  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and 
early  in  1850  he  settled  in  Hagerstown  which 
has  ever  since  been  his  home.  He  began  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession  in  Hagerstown  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  John  Thompson  Mason  and  later  was  in 
partnership  with  William  T.  Hamilton.  In  1851 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
State  Senate,  George  French  being  his  opponent 
on  the  Whig  ticket.  The  campaign  was  animated 
and  the  election  was  a  tie.  Another  election  was 
held  and  Mr.  French  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
forty  votes.  In  1852  Mr.  Alvey  was  candidate  for 
Presidential  elector  and  canvassed  the  State  for 
Franklin  Pierce.  After  the  Presidential  election 
of  1860,  he  was  pronounced  in  his  opposition  to  the 
coercion  of  the  South  or  the  denial  of  their  right 
to  secede.  At  a  mass  meeting  in  Hagerstown  he 
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reported,  a  series  of  resolutions  which  gave  his 
views  on  the  Constitutional  right  of  the  States  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  and  those  resolutions 
marked  him  as  a  man  dangerous  to  the  Union 
cause.  He  had  a  large  acquaintance  with  army 
oUsktss  and  H  ary  tender#  who  shared  his  views. 
3d  any  Southern  sympathizers  going  from  the  North 
to  join  the  Southern  Army  at  Harper's  Ferry  or 
elstnrhsSS?  passed  through  Hagerstown  and  stopped 
to  call  upon  Mr.  Alvey.  The  first  Union  troops 
that  arrived  in  Hagerstown-  placed  him  under  ar¬ 
rest.  A  spy  visited  his  office  with  a  letter  pur¬ 
porting  to  come  from  a  Southern  official  and  so 
worded  as  to  show  that  there  Was  communication, 
between  Mr.  Alvey  and  Southern  Army  officials. 
Mr.  Alvey,  although  not  suspecting  that  his  visi¬ 
tor  was  a  spy,  dismissed  him  without  the  informa¬ 
tion  asked  for  and  immediately  a  squad  of  soldiers 
entered  and  carried  him  off  to  headquarters.  Sew* 
eral  days  later  he  was  taken  to  Fort  McHenry, 
then  to  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York,  then  to  Fort 
Warren,  Boston,  woe  re  he  was  imprisoned  with 
S.  Teackle  Wallis,  T.  Parkin  Seott,  George  Wil¬ 
iam  Broun  and  other  State  prisoners. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Alvey  came  to  the  front 
as  a  leader  in  the  restoration  of  normal  political 
conditions  and  the  rehabilitation  ®f  the  Democratic 
party.  Under  the  existing  law  the  juries  were  se¬ 
lected  by  partisan  sheriffs  and  in  cases  where 
politics  were  in  any  way  involved  this  sometimes 
amounted  to  a  denial  of  justice.  While  Judge 
French  was  on  the  bench,  he  once  or  twice  dis¬ 
charged  an  entire  panel  as  being  too  intensely  par¬ 
tisan.  As  a  remedy  for  this  condition  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  IBfiii  enacted  a  jury  law  prepared  by 
Mr.  Alvey  which  has  endured  to  the  present  time. 
In  1861  he  Was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
coijysntion  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  deliber¬ 
ations,  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
representation.  In  November  18(17  he  was  elected 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit  for  a 
term  of  fifteen  years.  This  made  him  an  Associ¬ 
ate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland, 
lie  was  re-elected,  as  we  have  seen,  in  18K,2  ami 
the  next  year  on  Dcennber  1J,  1883  upon  the 
resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Bartol,  he  was  desig¬ 
nated  by  Governor  William  T.  Hamilton  as  Chief 
Justice  of  Maryland. 

In  1  >ssh  when  Chief  Justice  Waite  died, 
Judge  Alvey  was  strongly  recommended  to  Presi¬ 
dent"  Cleveland  for  his  m  <  <  -or.  It  is  understood 
that  the  President  ursft  matte  inclined  to  make 


tire  appointment  hut  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  appoint  a  younger ''Skin 
and  one  who  lived  farther  north.  But  when  Con¬ 
gress  created  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  President  sent  for  Judge 
Alley  and  requested  him  to  accept  the  place  of 
( 'h iof  Justice  of  the  new  court  and  to  organize  it. 
This  Judge  .Alvey  consented  to  do  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  April  1893  and  as  Judge  of  that 
Court  he  added  to  his  great  reputation  and  form¬ 
ed  an  enduring  friendship  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
On  December  17,  1895,  President  Cleveland  ap¬ 
pointed  Judge  Alvey  a  member  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  settle  the  boundary  line  between  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  British  Guiana.  On  December  31,  1901 
Chief  Justice  Alvey  having  served  thirty-seven 
years  on  the  bench  and  having  arrived  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight  years,  retired  from  active  service 
to  private  life.  The  Bar  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  appreciating  his  great  qualities  and  that  his 
mental  vigor  was  unimpaired,  saw  him  retire  with 
great  regret  and  with  formal  expressions  of  re¬ 
spect  and  good  will.  As  a  token  of  this  they  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  on  the  day  before  he  retired  a  mag¬ 
nificent  silver  sen  ice. 

Judge  Alvey  has  been  twice  married.  In 
1856  he  married  Miss  Mary  Wharton,  daughter  of 
Dr.  John  0.  WTiarton  and  a  grand  daughter  of 
John  Thompson  Mason.  She  died  in  1860  and  in 
I* 6 2  he  married  Miss  Julia  I.  Hays,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Joseph  C.  Hays  and  a  descendent  of  Joseph 
Chaplmc.  the  founder  of  Sharpsburg  and  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  French  and  Indian  war  as  well  as  in 
the  Revolutionary  war. 

When  Judge  Alvey  resigned  from  the  Alary- 
land  Judiciary  in  1S93  to  go  on  the  Federal 
bench.  Governor  Brown  appointed  Air.  A.  Hunter 
Boyd  m  his  slieecssor  in  May  of  that  year.  At 
the  succeeding  election  in  November  1893  Judge 
Boyd  was  elected  Chief  Judge  over  Air.  Benj.  A. 
Richmond. 

In  1883  Judge  George  A.  I  Yarn  ■  died  and 
Governor  Hamilton  appointed  Air.  Josiah  11.  Gor¬ 
don  of  Cumberland  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the 
election  that  fall.  At  the  election  Judge  Gordon 
was  defeated  by  Air.  Henry  W.  Hoffman  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  who  was  succeeded  by  David  W.  Sloan, 
who  died  in  1902.  Judge  Ferdinand  AWlIiams 
was  then  appointed  to  tin-  bench  by  Governor  John 
Walter  Smith  and  served  from  August  1902  until 
November  1993,  when  Robert  R.  Henderson  of 
Allegany  County  was  elected  for  the  full  term 
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of  fifteen  years.  Judge  Syester  died  early  in 
1891  and  in  April  of  that  year  Governor  Jackson 
appointed  as  his  successor,  Gen.  Henry  Kyd 
Douglas.  H.  Kyd  Douglas  was  for  more  than  a 
generation  one  of  the  most  striking  personages  in 
Washington  County.  He  was  a  man  of  imposing 
presence,  tall,  slender,  straight  and  with  the  mil¬ 
itary  carriage  acquired  in  four  years  service  in  the 
Civil  War.  His  features  were  aquiline,  his  eye 
piercing.  He  was  courteous  and  kindly  in  his 
manner  and  a  fine  public  speaker.  He  was  in 
active  practice  at  the  bar  for  thirty  years  and  was 
fond  of  politics.  But  his  greatest  interest  lay  in 
the  military  affairs.  Upon  his  experience  and  ob¬ 
servations  in  the  Civil  War  he  delivered  lectures 
from  time  to  time  in  various  places.  In  Boston 
where  he  spoke  upon  “the  Confederate  Volunteer” 
he  received  something  of  an  ovation,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  he  made  no  apologies  and  spoke 
from  the  Southern  point  of  view.  He  acquired 
also  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  writer  of  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  leading  magazines  upon  the  Civil 
War.  In  political  life  he  did  not  succeed.  He 
was  a  candidate  several  times  but  was  never  elect¬ 
ed.  He  ran  for  the  State  Senate,  for  Congress 
and  for  the  Judgeship  and  each  time,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  a  flattering  vote  he  lost.  The  offices  he 
held,  Judge  for  a  part  of  a  year  and  Adjutant 
General  of  Maryland  he  got  by  appointment.  On 
the  bench  he  was  dignified,  industrious  and  fair 
minded.  As  Adjutant  General  he  was  most  effi¬ 
cient.  In  his  loyalty  to  the  South  there  was  no 
bitterness.  When  Gen.  McClellan  visited  Ha¬ 
gerstown  after  the  war  to  go  to  Antietam  field,  he 
was  Col.  Douglas’  guest  and  he  pronounced  a 
eulogy  over  the  grave  of  his  friend,  Gen.  Hart- 
ranft,  of  Pennsylvania.  Time  and  again  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  addresses  before  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  he  never  uttered  a 
word  of  apology  for  having  worn  a  gray  uniform. 

Henry  Kyd  Douglas  was  born  in  Shepherds- 
town,  Virginia,  now  West  Virginia,  Sept.  29, 
1840.  His  parents  were  the  Rev.  Robert  Douglas 
and  Mary,  daughter  of  Col.  John  Robertson.  He 
graduated  at  Franklin-Marshall  College  in  1859, 
graduated  in  law  at  Lexington  in  1860  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Jefferson  County.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
at  Harper’s  Ferry  in  the  Shepherdstown  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  Stonewall  Brigade.  He  was  rapidly 
promoted  becoming  shortly  an  aide-de-camp  on 
Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson’s  staff.  After  Jackson’s 


death  he  was  Adjutant  General  to  Gens.  Edward 
Johnson,  John  B.  Gordon,  Jubal  A.  Early  and 
others.  He  was  promoted  to  Colonel  and  assign¬ 
ed  to  command  a  light  brigade.  He  was  com¬ 
mander  of  this  brigade  when  it  was  in  the  assault 
on  the  salient  hill  of  the  Federal  lines  at  Peters¬ 
burg.  He  was  at  Appomattox  and  continued  to 
fight  for  half  an  hour  after  the  surrender,  not 
having  heard  of  it.  At  Gettysburg  he  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded,  and  for  a  brief  season  was  confin¬ 
ed  in  old  Capitol  prison.  After  the  war  Gen. 
Douglas  practiced  law  two  years  at  Winchester 
and  in  1868  he  came  to  Hagerstown  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  in  1903. 

In  the  great  railroad  strikes  of  1877  Mr. 
Douglas  was  placed  by  Governor  Carroll  in  com¬ 
mand  of  affairs  in  Western  Maryland,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Cumberland  where  he  superintended 
the  movement  of  troops  who  opened  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  railroad.  In  1892  Col.  Douglas  was 
appointed  Adjutant  General  of  Maryland  and  as 
such  was  at  the  head  of  the  Maryland  Militia 
during  the  coal  mine  strikes  in  Allegany  County 
of  that  period. 

At  the  election  in  1888  Mr.  Douglas  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Louis  E.  McComas  after  a  brilliant  cam¬ 
paign  upon  the  tariff  question,  one  feature  of 
which  was  a  joint  debate  between  the  two  candi¬ 
dates.  In  the  Judiciary  election  of  1891  Doug¬ 
las  was  defeated  by  Edward  Stake,  republican. 

Judge  Stake  was  a  native  of  Williamsport, 
son  of  Edward  Greene  Williams  Stake.  He  served 
for  a  time  in  the  Federal  Army,  got  a  good  edu¬ 
cation  and  entered  the  bar.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  ability,  of  excellent  common  sense  but  some¬ 
what  disposed  to  procrastinate.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Senate  in  1888  and  1890  and 
made  a  fine  record.  Before  that  he  was  State’s 
Attorney  for  Washington  County.  He  was  a 
most  companionable  man,  a  good  talker  and  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  qualities  that  make  men  popular. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  agriculture  and  for 
'  some  years  was  President  of  the  State  Farmers’ 
Convention.  In  the  latter  jrears  of  his  life  his 
health  was  bad  and  he  died  in  1902  while  still  a 
man  in  middle  life. 

On  February  9,  1903,  Governor  John  Walter 
Smith  appointed  William  J.  Witzenbacher  to  the 
bench  to  succeed  Judge  Stake  and  at  the  election 
that  fall  Martin  L.  Keedy  was  elected  Associate 
Judge. 
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In  liis  brief  service  on  the  bench  Judge  Wit* 
zenbacher  did  himself  great  credit.  He  is  a  man 
of  fine  ability  of  profound  learning  and  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  student.  His  successor,  Judge  Needy, 
soon  proved  himself  an  excellent  judge,  honest, 
just  and  painstaking. 

The  Bar  of  Washington  County  thirty  years 
ago  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  State. 
In  most  of  the  principal  trials,  William  T.  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  his  partner  George  W.  Smith,  were  apt 
to  be  on  one  side  and  Syester  &  Freaner  on  the 
other  and  the  forensic  duel  between  these  was  cer¬ 
tain  to  fill  the  Court  Hall  with  an  audience.  Henry 
II.  Needy  had  a  large  practice  and  was  engaged 
in  many  cases.  He  was  in  no  sense  what  is 
usually  termed  a  brilliant  man.  But  he  was  a 
man  of  solid  parts,  indomitable  industry  and  per- 
severence  and  that  saving  common  sense  which  is 
often  worth  more  than  brilliancy.  In  1874  he 
took  his  brother-in-law,  J.  Clarence  Lane,  many 
years  his  junior,  into  partnership  with  him  and 
when  Mr.  Needy  died  Mr.  Lane  succeeded  to  his 
business.  Henry  H.  Needy  died  January  22, 
1893  at  the  age  of  51  years,  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  a  good  lawyer 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  business  enter¬ 
prises  of  Hagerstown.  Mr.  Needy  was  a  native 
of  Pleasant  Valley  and  married  Miss  Julia  Lane, 
of  Boonsboro. 

J.  Clarence  Lane  was  born  in  Frederick 
County  and  educated  at  Princeton.  He  entered 
the  Bar  at  Hagerstown  in  July  1874  and  at  once 
took  a  fine  position.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  and  gained  a  reputation  there 
by  the  ability  with  which  he  opposed  and  defeat¬ 
ed  a  bill  calling  a  Constitutional  Convention. 

Another  firm  in  active  practice  during  the 
seventies  was  that  of  Judge  Weisel  and  Louis  E. 
McComas.  Frederick  F.  McCbmas,  a  younger 
brother  of  Judge  McComas,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1874.  He  was  an  excellent  lawyer  and  a 
man  of  first  rate  ability.  He  died  March  27, 
1897,  aged  46  years. 

Gen.  Henry  Nyd  Douglas  was  one  of  the 
brilliant  members  of  the  bar  and  an  excellent  trial 
lawyer. 

Francis  M.  Darby  was  a  native  of  Frederick 
County,  born  March  11,  1838.  He  entered  the 
bar  at  Hagerstown  in  1858.  For  thirty-five  years 
he  held  a  good  position  and  enjoyed  a  large  prac¬ 
tice.  His  first  wife  was  Louisa,  daughter  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Price.  In  1863  he  was  State’s  Attorney 


for  Washington  County.  In  1869  he  was  candi¬ 
date  for  the  House  of  Delegates;  in  1871  for  the 
State  Senate  against  Z.  S.  Clagett  and  in  1879 
for  Attorney-General  on  the  republican  ticket, 
but  each  time  was  defeated.  He  was  a  director 
in  and  attorney  for  the  Hagerstown  Bank  for 
many  years.  In  1881  Mr.  Darby  was  sub-Treas- 
urer  of  the  United  States  at  Baltimore.  About 
1888  he  removed  to  Baltimore  to  take  the  position 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Baltimore  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company  of  which  B.  F.  Newcomer  was 
president.  That  position  he  held  .until  his  death, 
November  10,  1903. 

Col.  George  Schley  was,  for  many  years,  the 
Nestor  of  the  Bar.  His  practice  was  not  extensive. 
He  was  a  man  of  polished  manners  and  of  liter¬ 
ary  attainments,  and  literature  figured  in  his 
management  of  cases.  He  was  fond  of  a  latin 
quotation  and  frequently  brought  in  a  text  from 
the  Bible  with  telling  effect. 

Judge  George  French,  after  the  war,  seldom 
appeared  in  Court.  On  the  bench  in  the  war 
time  for  a  short  period,  he  established  a  high 
character  for  justice  and  fair  dealing.  Many  of 
the  cases  directly  or  indirectly  involved  bitter 
partisan  feeling.  Judge  French  was  a  strong 
Union  man  but  he  never  let  his  political  views 
bias  his  sense  of  right.  Before  the  Constitution 
of  1867  the  jury  was  selected  by  the  sheriff  and 
in  a  time  of  bitterness  there  was  sure  to  be  a  par¬ 
tisan  jury.  More  than  once  an  appeal  was  made 
to  J udge  French  by  William  T.  Hamilton  or  other 
lawyers  of  Southern  sympathy  and  the  entire  pan¬ 
el  was  discharged. 

Among  the  older  lawyers  of  this  period  were 
Zachariah  S.  Clagett  and  David  H.  Wiles.  Mr. 
Clagett  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Samuel  Clagett  of 
Pleasant  Valley.  He  moved  to  Hagerstown  at 
an  early  age  and  spent  his  life  at  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  the  town.  He  represented  Washing¬ 
ton  County  in  the  State  Senate  in  1872  and  1874. 
For  some  years  he  was  auditor  of  the  Court.  Mr. 
Wiles  had  a  large  chancery  practice  and  accumu¬ 
lated  a  considerable  fortune. 

Alexander  Neill,  has  for  many  years,  been 
one  of  the  most  substantial  members  of  the  Bar, 
enjoying  a  large  practice.  His  great  grandfather, 
Alexander  Neill,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came 
to  Hagerstown  from  Baltimore  early  in  the  last 
century.  Mr.  Neill's  grandfather,  was  for  many 
years,  president  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  the  grandson  now  occupies.  Alex- 
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antler,  the  father  of  the  present  Mr.  Neill,  was 
bom  in  Hagerstown  in  1808.  He  married  Mary 
Sim  Nelson,  daughter  of  John  Nelson,  Attorney 
General  of  the  U.  S.  in  1813.  Mr.  Neill  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1870.  After 
that  time  he  was  a  candidate,  once  for  State's 
Attorney  but  he  was  defeated  by  Edward  Stake. 
He  was  born  in  Hagerstown  August  5,  1844,  ed¬ 
ucated  at  the  College  of  St.  Janies,  graduating  in 
1863,  and  entered  the  Bar  in  1865.  He  married 
Miss  Ellen  Loughridge,  daughter  of  ffm.  Lough- 
ridge,  the  inventor  of  the  air  brake.  He  is  a 
member  of  several  corporations  and  has  always 
been  prominent  in  the  industrial  work  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County. 

William  Kealhofer  is  a  son  of  George  Iveal- 
hofer  and  a  native  of  Hagerstown.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  College  of  St.  James  and  entered  the 
Bar  in  1865.  He  has  been  prominent  at  the  Bar, 
in  business  and  social  affairs.  He  was  City  Attor¬ 
ney  for  Hagerstown  at  the  time  and  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  formulating  the  new  charter  of  the 
town.  His  wife  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Josiah  F. 
Smith 

Among  the  many  deaths  announced  in  1874 
was  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Fowler  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  but  who  had  spent 
many  years  in  Washington  County.  He  died  at 
Barnum’s  Hotel,  March  3,  1874,  in  the  62nd  year 
of  his- age. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  bom  in  Montgomery  County, 
but  very  early  in  life  removed  to  Washington 
County,  where  he  rose  to  prominence  and  influence 
in  jwntks  and  other  local  affairs  of  our  people. 
He  was  several  times  elected  County  Commission¬ 
er  from  the  Boonsboro’  District,  and  after  his 
removal  to  Hagerstown  was  chosen  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  the  year  1847.  In  connection  with  Mr. 
Frederick  Zeigler  he  built  the  Leitersburg  Turn¬ 
pike,  and  in  association  with  the  same  gentleman 
he  was  for  many  years  extensively  engaged  in  the 
commission  and  produce  business  in  Baltimore. 
He  was  elected  and  re-elected  to  the  office  of 
State  Treasurer  some  four  or  five  times,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  the  President  of  the 
Washington  County  Railroad,  and  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  from  Baltimore  county. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  a  man  of  a  most  kindly  and 
charitable  disposition  and  was  greatly  beloved  m 
W'ashington  County.  His  oldest  son,  John  Fow¬ 
ler,  succeeded  him  in  the  directorate  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Railroad  Company.  Another  son 


was  Judge  David  Fowler  for  sixteen  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland  from 
which  he  resigned  in  1905. 

George  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  is  a  native  of  Hagers¬ 
town,  the  son  of  George  W.  Smith,,  for  many 
years  the  Democratic  leader  of  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty,  before  William  T.  Hamilton  acceded  to  that 
place.  George  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  was  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Hamilton  for  many  j^ears,  the  connection 
being  terminated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 
He  entered  the  Bar  in  1856  and  has  now  been  in 
active  practice  more  than  half  a  century.  He  has 
been  School  Commissioner  and  is  director  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  more  important  corporations  includ¬ 
ing  the  Hagerstown  Bank. 

Alexander  Armstrong  was  a  practitioner  from 
1870  down  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1905.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1868  and  entered  the 
Bar  two  years  later  and  almost  at  once  got  a  prac¬ 
tice.  In  1886  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  where  he  was  an  active  and  useful  mem¬ 
ber.  He  was  appointed  School  Commissioner  by 
Governor  Lowndes.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  In  1876  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  N.  B.  Scott. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  members  of  this  Bar 
was  John  Thompson  Mason,  and  he  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all.  Of  him  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  speak.  He  was  a  son  of 
Thomas  Mason  of  Virginia  and  a  nephew  of 
George  Mason,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
that  America  ever  produced.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Mason’s  oldest  son,  who  lived,  in  order  to  inherit 
a  property  from  Mr.  Mason’s  uncle,  was  changed 
to  Barnes  by  the  Legislature.  He  was  Abraham 
Barnes  the  father  of  John  Thompson  Mason  Barnes 
of  Baltimore,  auditor  of  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad  Company.  Another  son  of  Mr.  Mason 
was  Judge  John  Thompson  Mason. 

Judge  John  Thompson  Mason  died  at  Elkton, 
McL,  where  he  was  arguing  a  case  in  Court  at  the 
time  in  April  1873.  He  was  born  at  Montpelier, 
near  Clearspring,  the  old  Mason  homestead. 

Judge  Mason  was  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age 
when  he  died.  He  took  an  active  part  in  poli¬ 
tics  at  a  very  early  age.  He  was  elected  to  two 
successive  Legislatures  and  to  Congress  within 
the  short  period  of  three  years,  from  1838  to  1841. 
In  1844,  when  the  Whigs  swept  the  State  upon 
the  Tariff  issue,  carrying  every  Congressional 
District  in  it,  Mr.  Mason  went  down  with  the 
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rest  of  the  Democrats  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Brengcl.  In  1830  lie  was  also  defeated  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Constitutional  Convention,  bwfe 
immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  whlhh  made  the  Judges  elective,  he  was  chos¬ 
en  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Coast  of  Appeals. 
In  1W3T  he  vcm  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  Baltimore  hr  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Wliytc. 

The  two  Buchanans,  John  and  Thomas,  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Hagerstown  only  a  few  pars  before  they 
runt  upon  the  bench. 

William  Price  w4®  torn  in  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty  near  the  end  of  the  century.  He  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College  and  studied  law  with  John 
Thompson  Mason  and  Upton  Lawrence.  In  1823 
he  represented  Washington  County  in  the  State 
Senate.  He  removed  to  Cumberland  and  then  to 
Baltimore  where  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
of  1.862  and  Was  appointed  United  States  District 
Attorney  by  President  Lincoln.  In  1S40  Mr. 
Price  fought  a  duel  with  Governor  Frank  Thomas. 
The  difficulty  originated  in  a  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Price  in  Cumberland  to  which  Mr.  Thomas 
took  exception  and  sent  him  a  ebaliemge.  The 
meeting  took  place  in  Morgan  County,  Virginia, 
on  the  road  from  Hancock,  Md.,  to  Berkeley 
Springs,  or  Bath  as  it  was  then  called.  One  shot 
was  exchanged  between  the  combatants  and  then 
their  friends.  Win.  H.  Norris,  Judge  McPherson 
and  J.  Hollingsworth,  effected  a  reconciliation. 
Mr.  Price  died  November  23,  ISfflL  Of  his  fath¬ 
er,  Col.  Jns'iah  Price,  but  little  is  known  except: 
that  he  was  ftps  a  leading  lawyer.  He  had  the 
military  title  of  Colonel  gained  in  the  whiskey 
insurrection  in  Washington’s  administration.  In 
that  affair  he  had  a  command.  His  wife,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  <  'hsreh  who 
was  sent  to  American  from  Wales  as  a  missionary. 
Col.  Josiah  Price,  the  father  of  William 
Price,  lived  near  the  oi  heague  creek.  He 

had  four  sftiis.  Not  having  a  large  fortune  he 
told  these  sous  that  they  could  make  their  choice 
between  inheriting  the  property  and  receiving  a 
liberal  education.  Two  of  them,  William  and 
Benjamin,  elected  the  ed.tif.al  ion.  They  received 
every  advantage  of  good  schools  but  begun  life 
without  a  dollar.  Their  iyfr  brothers  l:®wf«©. 


died  and  William  and  Benjamin  finally  got  the 
property  as  veil  as  the  education.  A  daughter 
of  Col  Price,  Jane  Scott  Price,  married  Andrew 
Bench  of  Washington  County.  One  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Bench,  Sarah  Eliz¬ 
abeth  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  William  H.  Grimes, 
another  Susan  M.,  of  Dr.  John  M.  Gaines  and 
another,  Alice,  of  Doctor  Victor  D.  Miller. 

Robert  J.  Brent  was  born  in  Louisiana  of 
Maryland  parents.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  1834  and  after  practicing  in  Washington  for 
4  few  years  he  movML  to  Hagerstown  where  he 
practiced  law  a  few  years  and  then  went  to  Bal¬ 
timore.  While  in  Hagerstown  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Upton  Lawrence.  The  mother  of 
Mrs.  Brent,  that  is  Mrs.  Lawrence,  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Hager,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
founder  of  Ilnger-town.  Mr.  Brent  died  in  Bal¬ 
timore  in  February  IV  2.  leaving  one  son,  Robert 
J.  Brent,  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Bar,  and 
seven  daughters.  One  of  the  daughters  married 
the  late  Wiliitxn  Kevser  of  Baltimore. 

Upton  Lawrence  was  for  many  years  a  leader 
at  the  Bar  and  President  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank. 
He  was  a  son  of  John  Lawrence  of  Linganore, 
Frederick  County  and  Martha,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Sir  Stephen  West.  Upton  Lawrence  moved 
to  Hagerstown  to  practice  law.  He  married  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Hager,  granddaughter  of  the  founder  of 
Hagerstown.  They  had  five  children,  two  ses% 
Jonathan  and  Upton,  and  three  daughters,  only 

of  whom  married.  She  as  already  stated,  mar¬ 
ried  Robert  J.  Brent.  The  other  two,  Martha  and 
Elizabeth  spent  their  lives  in  Hagerstown,  living 
Oil  West  Washington  street  near  the  corner  of 
Prospect  street  in  a  house  built  by  Dr.  John  Rey¬ 
nolds.  a  physician  who  lived  there  and  died  De¬ 
cember  23.'  18  1-0. 

William  Beverly  Clark  had  a  large  practice 
in  Hagerstown  and  Wits  prominent  in  polities.  He 
was  born  September  4,  181?  and  died  in  Balti¬ 
more  April  I  t,  1  S3 3,  having  removed  to  that  city 
about  four  years  before  his  deal !:.  Ho  went  into 
Hfll  hnv  office  of  William  Price  in  1836  and  later 
warned  Mr.  Price’s  daughter.  He  was  a  Whig 
and  took  part  in  tin1  great  hard  cider  eampai  n  of 
184(1.  In  18  16  be  was  elected  to  the  State  Smiatc. 
In  tJyiO  be  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor, 
hut  was  defeated  by  Enoch  Louis  Lowe.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Epis  'opal  graveyard  in  Hagerstown. 
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medical  profession  of  Washington  Coun- 
M  ty  was  no  less  distinguished  than  the 
Ca  legal.  Of  the  greatest  of  all  of  the 
physicians  of  this  County,  Dr.  Frederick 
Dorsey,  we  have  already  told.  Before  his  time  the 
leading  physician  was  Dr.  Richard  Prindell,  of 
Hagerstown  of  whom  also  something  has  been 
said.  He  married  Eliza  Hart,  daughter  of  Col. 
Thomas  Hart  and  sister  of  Lucretia,  wife  of 
Henry  day.  Dr.  Pindell  went  to  Kentucky  with 
Col.  Hart  in  1793.  He  was  for  25  years  the  fam¬ 
ily  physician  of  his  distinguished  brother-in-law 
Henry  Clay.  •  One  year  after  going  to  Kentucky, 
namely  Aug.  4,  1794,  Mrs.  Pindell  died. 

Contemporaries  of  Dr.  Pindell  in  Hagerstown 
were  Dr.  Ilenry  Schnebley,  Dr.  J.  Schneblev 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Young.  About  1829  Dr.  John 
0.  Wharton  came  to  Washington  County  and  at 
Montpelier  married  Miss  Mason,  daughter  of  John 
Thompson  Mason  whom  he  met  in  Baltimore, 
while  studying  medicine.  After  the  wedding  he 
returned  to  Tennessee,  his  native  State  to  reside 
but  remained  there  only  one  year  after  which  he 
made  Ms  home  at  “Montpelier.”  There  he.  became 
a  farmer  and  took  a  part  in  public  affairs  as  a 
Democrat.  In  1833,  and  for  several  succeeding 
sessions,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  In  1848 
he  was  appointed  lottery  commissioner  for  Bal¬ 
timore  by  Governor  Frank  Thomas  and  later 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce,  Surveyor 
of  the  Port  of  Baltimore.  After  the  Civil  War 
he  went  to  Louisiana  and  died  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  while  on  a  visit  to  his  son,  Col.  “'Jack” 
Wharton.  His  body  was  brought  to  Hagerstown 
and  buried  in  the  Episcopal  graveyard.  Both  of 


Dr.  Wharton’s  sons.  Col.  Wharton,  and  William 
F.  Wharton,  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  County 
bar,  were  Confederate  soldiers.  His  daughter, 
Mary,  was  the  first  wife  of  Judge  Richard  H. 
Alvey. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  County  Dr.  Lance¬ 
lot  Jacqufes  had  an  extensive  practice  in  the 
western  end  of  the  County.  He  was  a  native  of 
England,  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army  and  several  times  represented  the  County 
in  the  House  of  Delegates.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Hancock  in  October  1827,  aged  seventy-two 
years. 

Dr.  James  Dixon  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Dorsey.  He  was  born  in  St.  Mary’s  County 
in  1797  and  came  to  Hagerstown  to  study  med¬ 
icine  in  Dr.  Dorsey’s  office.  He  graduated  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  and 
practiced  in  Hagerstown  from  1818  to  1828.  He 
died  May  1829  aged  38  years. 

Dr.  Thomas  Buchanan  Duckett  lived  near 
Funkstown.  He  died  in  1875  aged  73  years.  He 
was  a  son  of  a  sister  of  Judges  John  and  Thomas 
Buchanan.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Gabby.  One  of  his  sons  Joseph  Gabby  Duckett, 
was  shot  and  killed  by  Federal  troops  while  cross¬ 
ing  the  Potomac  to  join  the  Southern  Army. 

Among  the  distinguished  physicians  of  Mary¬ 
land  in  the  olden  time.  Dr.  Horatio  Clagett  takes 
position.  He  was  bom  and  lived  in  Pleasant 
Valley.  His  home  near  Beeler’s  Summit  on  the 
Washington  County  Branch  railroad,  known  as 
“Park  Hall,”  is  still  standing.  He  died  in  1850. 
His  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Honore  Martin 
of  Rockville.  Dr.  Clagett  first  introduced  the 
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use  of  quinine  in  large  doses  in  the  treatment  of 
Malaria. 

Dr.  Howard  Kennedy  wras  the  son  of  Thomas 
Kennedy,  who  while  in  the  Senate  of  Maryland, 
introduced  the:  Mil  that  removed  the  political  dis¬ 
abilities  of  the  Jews.  Dr.  Kennedy  was  largely 
engaged  in  public  affairs.  He  was  for  some  3'ears 
postmaster  of  Hagerstown  and  editor  of  the  Mail. 
In  the  cholera  epidemics  he  took  a  leading  part. 
Ho  died  in  1855.  Dr.  Kennedy  married  Miss 
Frances  Howell  of  Pennsylvania.  He  left  two 
sons,  Howard  and  Frank.  Both  died  when  they 
were  young  men  and  the  Parish  House  of  St. 
John’s  Parish,  Hagerstown  was  erected  to  their 
memory  by  their  pious  mother.  Dr.  Kennedy  had 
one  daughter  who  is  the  wife  of  dambs.  Findlay 
of  “Tammany,”  Washington  County. 

Dr.  Charles  jficgill  was  prominent  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County  for  many  years  both  as  a  politician 
and  a  physician.  He  was  candidate  for  Presiden¬ 
tial  elector  on  llie  Van  Buren  ticket  and  in  1836 
he  was  one  of  the  “Glorious  Nineteen’’  electors 
of  the  Senate  of  Maryland  who  brought  about  the 
reform  of  the  Constitution  and  the  election  of  the 
Senators  and  Governor  by  the  people.  The  other 
elector  from  Washington  County  was  Kobert 
Wason.  Dr.  Ifecgill  was  also  colonel  of  the 
twenty-fourth  regiment  of  Maryland  militia  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Philip  Francis  Thomas  and 
was  later  Major  General  in  the  State  troops.  Dr. 
Charles  Maegill  was  a  native  of  Baltimore.  He 
moved  to  Hagerstown  early  in  life  and  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  home  was  on 
South  Potomac  street  near  Antietam.  He  was 
a  leading  sftfrit  among  the  Southern  sympathizers, 
in  Hagerstown  and  when  Gen.  Lee  was  in  the 
County  going  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  Gettysburg 
campaign  he  furnished  him,  it  is  said,  with  a 
great  cleal  of  information  as  to  roads,  etc.,  and 
he  established  a  hospital  in  Hagerstown  for  sick- 
and  wounded  <  'mib  derates.  Two  of  his  sons  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  town  as  secessionists  and 
when  the  Southern  Army  came  they  were  liberated 
and  both  of  them  joined  Lee’s  Army.  These  two 
sons  were  Dr.  Charles  G.  W.  Maegill,  now  residing 
in  Catonsville,  Md.,  and  Gen.  James  Maegill,  of 
Pulaski,  Virginia.  But  hefore  this  time  Dr.  Mac- 
gill  had  gotten  into  trouble  with  the  government. 
His  son-in-law.  Major  Swan,  at  the  outbreak  Of  the 
war,  went  South  and  joined  the  Southern  Army 
and  this  was  the  reason  for  the  arrest  of  Dr. 
Maegill  and  his  imprisonment  in  Fort  Hamilton 


and  Fort  Lafayette  from  October  1861  to  Novem¬ 
ber  lKBgf  He  was  then  unconditionally  released 
and  returned  to  Hagerstown.  After  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  campaign  he  went  to  Virginia  with  Lee’s 
Army  in  which  ho  received  a  commission  from 
lh’esident  Davis.  He  was  in  the  service  until  ihg 
surrender.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Chester- 
Held  County,  Virginia,  where  he  died  at  the  res¬ 
idence  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  S.  D.  Drewry,  May 
5,  1881,  aged  75  years.  He  had  four  sons  and 
several  daughters.  The  sons  are  Dr.  Charles  G. 
W,  Maegill,  of  ( htonsyill©,  Gen.  James  Maegill, 
of  Pulaski,  William  D.  Maegill  and  Danndge 
Maegill.  One  of  his  daughters  married  Henry 
l.'  -a  jilmrg  a  wealthy  hanker  of  Galveston,  Texas. 
She  erected  a  beautiful  memorial  to  her  father 
in  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Hagerstown,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  vestryman  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  W.  Maegill  was  horn  in  Ha¬ 
gerstown,  May  10,  1833,  graduated  at  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1853,  and 
practiced  medicine  in  Hagerstown  from  that  time 
until  he  joined  Lee’s  Army  in  1863.  He  was 
with  the  Stonewall  brigade  until  the  surrender. 
He  escaped  from  Appomattox  and  joined  Gen. 
Joseph  Johnston's  Army  in  North  Carolina.  He 
was  paroled  at  Danville,  Va.,  May  4,  1865,  and 
went  to  Shepberdstown  to  practice  medicine.  He 
remained  there  only  a  few  months  and  then  went 
to  Catonsville  where  he  has  since  resided. 

Another  physician  who  came  to  Washington 
County  and  became  a  farmer  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Maddox  of  the  Tilghmanton  district.  He  was  a 
native  oh  St.  Mary's  County,  graduated  at  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
thou  practiced  for  some  years  in  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  where  he  distinguished  himself  for  his 
courage  ftnd  skill  during  a  cholera  epidemic.  In 
1S48  he  came  to  Washington  County.  His  wife 
was  Mary  Princilla  Claggctt,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  John  C’iaggett  of  Frederick  County. 

Dr.  Samuel  Weisel,  a  younger  brother  of 
Judge  Daniel  Weisel,  practiced  medicine  in  Wil¬ 
liamsport  for  forty  years  where  he  died  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1812. 

Dr.  William  Henry  Grimes  of  the  Tilghman¬ 
ton  District,  was  a  typist!  country  doctor  of  the 
old  school.  Dr.  Grimes  was  son  of  James  Grimes, 
a  native  of  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  and  his  mother 
was  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Strode.  He 
was  educated  at  Mereersburg  College  and  receiv¬ 
ed  his  degree  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
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Maryland.  His  home  was  at  Grimes  Station  on 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  road,  which  was  named 
in  his  honor.  He  married  Sarah  Elizabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Andrew  Eencli  in  1855.  Dr.  Grimes  was 
a  physician  of  remarkable  skill  and  success  as  a 
practitioner.  His  practice  extended  over  a  large 
territory  and  he  worked  incessantly.  When  he 
was  sent  for  he  responded  without  taking  thought 
of  the  fee  he  was  to  receive.  The  humblest  and 
poorest  sufferer,  who  had  no  means  to  pay  and  of 
whom  there  was  no  expectation  of  payment,  re¬ 
ceived  his  services  as  freely  and  cheerfully  as  the 
wealthiest  patient.  He  was  gentle,  kind  and 
charitable  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  sup¬ 
ply  food  as  well  as  medicines  to  his  poor  patients. 
He  died  in  1891,  having  practiced  medicine  more 
than  fifty  years  among  his  people.  In  1874  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Grimes  as  practitioner  in 
the  Tilghmanton  district  was  Dr.  V.  Milton 
Eeichard  of  Fairplay,  a  physician  of  distinguished 
skill,  whose  practice  extends  over  a  territory 
stretching  from  Sharpsburg  to  Hagerstown  and 
from  Williamsport  to  Boonsboro.  He  is  a  son 
of  the  late  John  Eeichard,  of  that  neighborhood. 
Dr.  Eeichard  not  only  attends  to  his  great  prac¬ 
tice  but  takes  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs,  in 
charities,  libraries,  the  hospital,  in  the  better  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  schools  and  in  the  public  road 
improvement. 

Among  the  leading  Hagerstown  physicians 
after  the  war  were  Dr.  N.  B.  Scott,  Dr.  A.  S. 
Mason,  Dr.  William  Eagan,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Boyle,  Dr.  J.  McPherson 
Scott,  Dr.  0.  II.  W.  Eagan,  Dr.  J.  B.  McKee, 
Dr.  C.  E.  S.  Mclvee  and  Dr.  J.  Walker  ITumrich- 
ouse. 

Dr.  N.  B.  Scott’s  career  was  a  distinguished 
one  and  his  practice  extended  over  fifty  years. 
.Dr.  Scott  was  born  in  Bruceville,  Carroll  Count)-, 
then  Frederick  County,  on  May  8,  1819.  Fie 
was  a  son  of  John  Scott,  a  native  of  Belfast, 
Ireland,  and  Elizabeth  Key  Bruce,  of  Scotland. 
His  mother  w-as  a  first  cousin  of  Francis  Scott 
Key.  Dr.  Scott  was  educated  at  Brooke’s  Academy, 
the  Frederick  Seminary  and  St.  John’s  College, 
Annapolis.  He  read  medicine  in  the  office  of 
Prof.  David  Gilbert,  professor  in  surgery  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  College,  Philadelphia.  He  was  one  year 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  after¬ 
ward  entered  the  University  of  New  York,  grad¬ 


uating  in  1844  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi¬ 
cine.  He  came  to  Hagerstown  in  May,  1844,  and 
practiced  his  profession  continuously  with  great 
success  until  1894.  He  married  Miss  Catherine 
McPherson,  daughter  of  John  B,  McPherson,  of 
Gettysburg. 

His  son,  Dr.  J.  McPherson  Scott,  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Hagerstown  about  1872 
and  soon  took  a  high  rank  in  his  profession.  Dr. 
N.  B.  Scott’s  other  son,  Norman  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  is 
a  member  of  the  bar. 

Dr.  William  Eagan  came  of  a  family  which 
has  been  identified  with  the  history  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Otlio 
Holland  Williams,  the  nephew  of  Gen.  0.  II. 
Williams.  His  son,  the  present  Dr.  0.  H.  W. 
Eagan,  has  the  name  of  his  maternal  grandfather 
and  inherited  his  father’s  practice  and  wide  pop¬ 
ularity. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Mason  came  from  Virginia  after 
the  war.  He  is  a  member  of  the  distinguished 
Virginia  family  of  Masons,  descended  from  George 
Mason  of  “Gunston  Hall.”  He  was  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Army  and  after  settling  in  Hagerstown,  he 
speedily  acquired  a  large  practice.  One  of  his 
sons,  J.  Augustine  Mason,  is  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Hagerstown  Bar,  having  served  as 
State’s  Attorney  for  Washington  County  and  in 
other  official  places.  Dr.  Mason’s  oldest  daugh¬ 
ter  is  the  wife  of  Geh.  E.  P.  Alexander,  Lee’s 
great  chief  of  artillery  at  Gettysburg. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Simmons  came  of  a  Freder¬ 
ick  County  family.  He  spent  his  life  since  he 
was  a  young  man  in  Hagerstown  and  besides  his 
good  work  as  a  physician,  he  took  a  deep  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  never  failed  to  array  himself 
upon  the  side  of  good  and  correct  methods  of 
government.  He  died  in  1905. 

Dr.  Charles  Brooke  Boyle  was  like  several 
of  his  colleagues,  a  Confederate  soldier,  who  came 
to  Hagerstown  after  the  war  to  practice  medicine. 
He  is  a  son  of  the  late  John  B.  Boyle  of  Car- 
roll  County.  He  is  a  good  and  faithful  physi¬ 
cian,  full  of  charity  and  good  deeds.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Josiah  F.  Smith  of  Hagers¬ 
town,  who  is  now  dead,  leaving  a  number  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

Dr.  J.  Walker  Humrichouse  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Charles  IV.  Humrichouse  of  “Springfield” 
Washington  County,  He  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  a  splendid  education  and  graduated  at  one  of 
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the  leading  medical  schools  of  Germany.  He  is  occupies  a  high  position  in  the  estimation  of  his 

a  specialist  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  and  people. 
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IpN  1873  was  begun  the  publication  of  the  first 
'hi  daily  newspaper  in  Washington  County.  Its 
h-J  publisher  was  M.  Emmert  Feehtig  who  is¬ 
sued  on  the  1st  of  February,  the  first  copy 
of  the  Hagerstown  Daily  News  from  the  office  of 
the  Free  Press,  published  by  A.  G.  Boyd.  It  was 
a  feeble  beginning,  but  it  has  lasted,  with  a 
change  of  name,  clown  to  the  jmesent  time.  Short¬ 
ly  after  the  first  issue,  the  paper  was  removed 
from  the  Free  Press  office  to  an  office  on  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Square  and  George  H.  Nock  became  a  partner 
with  Feehtig.  In  the  meantime  Boycl  started 
an  opposition  called  the  Hagerstown  Daily,  which 
however,  did  not  last  more  than  a  lew  weeks.  In 
June,  1873,  Feehtig  retired  from  the  News,  and 
the  publication  was  continued  by  Nock  and  John 
IT.  Adams.  In  July  1875  Nock  sold  out  to  Wm. 
S.  Herbert,  a  descendant  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Spy,  the  first  newspaper  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  this  State.  The  firm  of  Adams  and 
Herbert ,  continued  to  publish  the  News  until 
1881  when  Herbert  sold  his  interest  to  Peter  A. 
Witmer.  The  news  was  then  made  a  Democratic 
paper  and  its  publication  by  Adams  &  Witmer 
was  continued  for  many  years.  Later  after  brief 
ownership  by  others  it  was  purchased,  after  Mr. 
Witmer’s  death,  by  the  Hagerstown  Herald,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  a  Republican  paper 
known  as  the  Morning  Herald,  published  by  a 
corporation.  It  is  now  the  Republican  organ  of 
Washington  County.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Vernon 
JC»  Simmons,  and  the  paper  is  bright,  able  and 
newsy. 

The  Hagerstown  Evening  Globe  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1879  by  the  present  proprietor,  Mr.  Ira 


W.  Hays.  From  the  first  it  was  a  business  suc¬ 
cess  and  distinctly  a  newspaper,  strictly  non-par¬ 
tisan.  It  has  gradually  expanded  in  its  circula¬ 
tion,  its  facilities  have  increased,  and  it  has  not 
only  been  a  profitable  business  venture,  but  has 
gained  for  itself  a  high  reputation  for  honesty 
and  accuracy  of  statement.  The  Globa  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  object  lesson  in  the  publication  of  County  pa¬ 
pers.  Its  success  shows  that  politics  is  not  an  es¬ 
sential  to  a  newspaper  and  that  it  can  succeed 
without  political  patronage.  .  The  Globe  has  been 
content  to  give  the  political  news  along  with  other 
news  fairly  and  dispassionately  without  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinions.  It  began  in  a  small  way  and 
increased  its  size  and  facilities  along  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  business.  It  is  now  one  of  the  best  equip¬ 
ped  and  most  successful  -  papers  in  Maryland. 
Its  Mieeess  is  not  due  alone  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Hays,  the  proprietor,  but  a  share  is  due  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  work  of  Mr.  Leslie  C.  Beard,  associate  ed¬ 
itor. 

In  1890  the  third  one  of  the  daily  papers  of 
Hagerstown,  namely  the  Daily  Mail,  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Edwin  Bell  and  T.  J.  C.  Williams. 
The  Daily  Mail  was  established  as  the  afternoon 
edition  of  the  Hagerstown  Mail,  one  of  the  oldest 
papers  published  continuously  under  one  name, 
in  the  State.  In  1828  a  .majority  of  the  people 
of  Washington  County  were  in  favor  of  Andrew 
Jackson  for  President  and  there  was  no  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  County  to  advocate  his  cause.  There¬ 
upon  a  number  of  leading  Democrats  got  together 
and  raised  money  to  publish  The  Mail.  James 
Maxwell  of  Martinsburg,  Va.,  was  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  first  issue  was  sent  out  on  the  fourth 
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day  of  July,  1828 — a  day  famous  in  Maryland  and 
history. 

On  that  same  day  John  Quincy  Adams,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  "United  States,  broke  ground  at  George¬ 
town  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton  began  the  work 
of  building  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad.  This 
lirsi  issue  of  the  Mail  announced  that  “the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  paper  will  be  as  purely  Kepublican 
as  those  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,"  whether  the  promise  has  been  kept 
or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  has  always 
adhered  to  the  party  for  the  support  of  which  it 
was  establishd,  namely  what  was  then  called  the 
Kepublican,  but  now  the  Democratic  party.  The 
first  publication  office  was  in  the  Indian  Queen 
•Tavern,  on  Washington  street  between  the  Court 
House  and  the  Bank. 

In  1831  Sir.  Maxwell  left  the  Mail  and 
bought  the  Courier,  a  literary  paper  which  he 
changed  into  an  opposition  Democratic  paper,  but 
it  was  short  lived.  Thomas  H.  Kennedy,  former¬ 
ly  Senator  from  Washington  County  and  at  the 
time  postmaster  of  Hagerstown  on  April  1,  1831, 
succeeded  Maxwell  as  editor  of  the  Mail.  During 
Mr.  Kennedy's  engagement  as  editor,  his  son,  Dr. 
Howard  Kennedy,  did  the  editorial  work.  No¬ 
vember  11,  1831,  John  D.  Ott’s  name  was  publish¬ 
ed  as  printer;  and  on  January  9,  1831,  William 
Weber  came  into  the  business.  For  many  years 
the  paper  was  published  by  the  firm  of  Ott  & 
Weber.  Weber  finally  sold  his  interest  to  John 
A.  Freaner,  and  the  firm  became  Ott  and  Freaner. 
In  1848  Ott  sold  to  William  F.  Brannan,  and 
the  firm  was  for  a  time  Freaner  and  Brannan. 
Freaner  afterwards  moved  to  Oakland,  California, 
where  he  live!  and  practiced  law  until  recent 
years.  Mr.  Brannan  went  to  Iowa,  where  he  pros¬ 
pered  and  became  a  leading  citizen.  After  Bran¬ 
nan  went  West  Mr.  Freaner  was  the  sole  publish¬ 
er  until  1849,  when  he  sold  out  to  John  Rob¬ 
inson.  In  185-5,  Daniel  Dechert  of  Pennsylvania, 
bought  the  paper.  In  1858  he  installed  a  Hoe 
cylinder  press,  the  first  in  the  County.  Dechert 
published  the  Mail  during  the  war  time  and  al¬ 
though  he  was  a  Northern  man,  the  conduct  of 
the  paper  gave  great  offense  to  the  Union  people. 
On  May  24,  18G2  a  rumor  reached  Hagerstown 
that  the  1st  Maryland  Regiment,  U.  S.  Volun¬ 
teers  had  been  destroyed  at  Front  Royal  arid  Col. 
Ivenly  the  commander,  had  had  his  throat  cut. 
The  rumor  about  CM.  Kenly  was  of  course  untrue, 


nevertheless  the  people  were  so  wrought  up  over 
it  that  that  night  a  mob  gutted  the  Mail  office, 
smashed  the  presses  and  all  the  furniture,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  files  of  the  paper,  reaching  back  to 
1828,  and  sowed  the  type  broadcast  in  the  Public 
Square.  The:  ©like  of  the  paper  at  the  time  was 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Square  on  the  corner  of 
Potomac  street  on  the  second  floor. 

After  the  war,  in  1868,  Dechert  sued  the 
Mayor  and  Council  of  Hagerstown  for  damages 
for  not  affording  him  protection  against  the  mob 
and  he  recovered  a  judgment  for  $7,500  for 
which  the  town  issued  bonds  which  figured  on  the 
tax  bills  for  many  years.  The  publication  of  the 
paper  was  interrupted  by  this  mob,  and  at  several 
other  times  during  the  war.  Shortly  after  the 
mob,  Mr.  Dechert  sold  a  half  interest  in  the  paper 
to  Charles  J.  Nesbitt,  who  afterwards  went  to 
Missouri.  On  January  27,  1S67,  another  disas¬ 
ter  happened  to  the  Mail.  The  office  at  the  time 
was  in  the  ©Id  Eagle  Tavern  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Square  in  the  northwest  angle.  The  building 
burned  and  the  machinery,  type,  furniture  and 
files  were  destroyed.  For  four  weeks  the  paper 
was  published  in  a  reduced  form  and  then  a  new 
outfit  was  provided.  In  October,  1866,  Janies 
Mason  purchased  a  half  interest.  He  died  August 
14,  180  7. 

In  August,  1867,  a  steam  engine  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  office  the  first  to  run  a  press  in  the 
County.  In  October,  1867,  Edwin  Bell  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Mason  each  purchased  a  one-third  interest 
in  the  paper,  Beehert  owning  the  other  third. 
Dechert  soon  became  insolvent ;  his  interest  had  to 
be  sold,  and  several  changes  in  the  proprietorship 
accrued  in  quick  succession.  Georg  T.  Leitcr 
bought  Dechert’s  share  and  Thomas  B.  Grimm 
bought  Mason's.  Then,  in  a  short  time.  Calvin 
P.  Hakes  bought  Grimm’s  interest  and  in  August, 
1874,  T.  J.  C.  Milliams  bought  Leiter’s  interest. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Milliams 
together  bought  Mr.  ileikes’  third  and  Bell  and 
Milliams  owned  and  conduct!  the  paper  until  it 
was  changed  into  a  corporation,  they  retaining  a 
majority  of  the  stock  and  continuing  the  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  incorporation  took  place  in  The 

first  president  of  the  company  was  Frank  Ken¬ 
nedy.  whose  father.  Dr.  Howard  Kennedy,  had 
been  the  editor  of  the  Mail  a  half  century  before. 
The  company  bought  a  property  on  South  Jona¬ 
than  street,  erects!  a  large  building,  and  moved 
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the  publication  office  there  from  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Square,  where  it  had  remained  for 
many  years.  During  the  period  of  the  editorship 
of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Williams,  the  Mail  became  the 
leading  exponent  of  the  reform  movement  within 
the  Democratic  party,  in  State  politics,  which 
was  led  by  Governor  Hamilton.  The  Mail’s  edi¬ 
torials  were  copied  by  newspapers  throughout  the 
State  and  the  paper  became  a  strong  factor  in  the 
movement  which  finally  worked  a  great’  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  debt  paying  policy  by  the  State 
government. 

In  the  fall  of  1891  Messrs.  Bell  and  Wil¬ 
liams  sold  their  stock  in  the  Mail  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  retired  from  the  management.  They 
were  succeeded  by  Mr.  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  eld¬ 
est  son  of  William  T.  Hamilton,  as  editor,  and 
Mr.  James  T.  Briscoe  as  Business  Manager.  Un¬ 
der  the  management  of  these  gentlemen  the  Mail 
has  prospered  and  its  circulation,  especially  that 
of  the  Daily  Edition,  has  greatly  increased.  New 
offices  on  South  Jonathan  street,  adjoining  the 
rear  of  the  Court  House  have  been  erected,  and 
a  perfecting  press  and  type-setting  machine  have 
been  installed.  In  connection  with  the  paper  is 
a  finely  equipped  job  office  and  book  bindery.  In 
every  department,  the  Mail  now  has  a  splendid 
plant.  The  Mail  has  been  especially  fortunate 
in  its  employes,  two  of  them,  Andrew  J.  Zinkand 
and  J.  Frank  Futterer  having  served  it  faithfully 
for  nearly  forty  years. 

The  Hagerstown  Herald  is  the  lineal  descend¬ 
ant  of  one  of  the  first  papers  in  the  whole  United 
States  published  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains.  This  paper  was  the  Washington  Spy,  a 
complete  file  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  in  Baltimore. 
The  publication  of  the  Spy  was  begun  by  Stewart 
Herbert  and  this  pioneer  paper  made  its -first  ap¬ 
pearance  on  New  Year’s  day,  1790.  It  seldom 
contained  an  item  of  local  news.  But  its  general 
news  was  of  a  high  order  although  limited  to  a 
folio  of  three  wide  columns  to  the  page.  It  had 
some  account  of  the  doings  of  Congress  and  a 
good  deal  of  foreign  news,  all  of  course  gathered 
by  exchanges  brought  by  the  infrequent  mails. 
The  best  insight  given  as  to  the  local  conditions 
comes  from  the  advertising  columns. 

Five  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Spy, 
in  April,  1795,  Stewart  Herbert  died,  and  the 
publication  was  continued  by  his  widow,  Phebe 


Herbert,  and  John  D.  Cary.  Cary  left  after  a 
few  months,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  published  the  Spy 
until  she  was  married  to  Thomas  Grieves,  who 
then  became  the  “printer.”  The  Spy  was  discon¬ 
tinued  early  in  1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Maryland  Herald,  published  by  Grieves,  with  the 
same  m>e  and  presses  that  had  been  used  for  the 
Spy.  In  point  of  fact  it  was  the  same  paper, 
with  a  change  of  name  and  somewhat  enlarged 
size.  The  price  of  the  Herald  was  $2.25  a  year. 
In  1813,  Mr  Grieves’  step-son,  Stewart  Herbert, 
entered  into  partnership  with  him  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Plerald.  This  was  the  only  newspaper 
published  in  the  English  language  until  1813, 
when  William  D.  Bell  founded  “The  Torch  Light.” 
Dr.  John  Reynolds  had  purchased  the  Herald 
from  Grieves  &  Plerbert,  and  shortly  after  the 
Torch  Light  was  founded  Mr.  Bell  bought  the 
Herald.  Down  to  1858,  it  is  said,  some  of  the 
indentical  type  which  had  been  used  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Spy,  was  still  in  use  in  the  Torch 
Light. 

The  Torch  Light,  from  1813  to  Mr.  Bell’s 
death  in  1841,  was  the  leading  Whig  paper  in 
Western  Maryland,  and  exercised  a  wide  and  pow¬ 
erful  influence  throughout  the  State.  It  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Henry  Clay  and  bitterly 
hostile  to  General  Jackson,  especially  after  he 
vetoed  the  Maysville  Turnpike  bill,  and  so  put 
an  end  to  all  hope  of  Federal  construction  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  canal,  and  of  the  continued 
extension  of  the  National  Turnpike  road.  From 
1841  to  1849,  Mr.  Edwin  Bell,  son  of  the  found¬ 
er,  was  editor  of  the  Torch  Light.  Then  he  went 
to  California,  and  left  the  editorship  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother-in-law  William  Motter,  afterwards 
Judge,  In  1851  Mrs.  Bell,  who  owned  the  paper 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  sold  it  to  Mittag 
and  Sneary,  the  proprietors  of  the  II erald  of  Free¬ 
dom,  a  paper  which  had  been  founded  in  1839 
by  James  Maxwell,  the  first  publisher  of  the 
Mail. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the  Herald  of 
Freedom  with  the  Torch  Light,  the  paper  was 
known  as  “The  Herald  and  Torch  Light.”  Many 
changes  were  made  in  the  proprietorship.  But 
through  them  all,  with  one  brief  interval  when 
Oarridan  &  McCurdy  owned  the  paper,  John  R. 
Sneary  was  the  “spirit  of  the  machine”  until,  on 
account  of  failing  health  in  1879  he  sold  his  inter¬ 
est  to  Charles  Negley.  Mr.  Sneary  was  almost 
the  last  survivor  of  the  typical  country  editor,  or 
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‘printer,”  as  lie  was  called  in  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  inherited  no  advan¬ 
tages;  what  he  achieved  was  the  reward  of  Ins 
own  merit  and  industry.  The  son  of  a  poor 
woman  in  Hagerstown,  he  was  taken  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  hoy  or  “printer’s  devil"  by  William  D.  Bell, 
into  the  office  of  the  Torch  Light.  He  had  no 
education  except  the  art  of  reading,  and  the  sniitll*. 
est  knowledge  of  the  four  first  rules,  of  arithmetic. 
He  educated  himself  at  “the  case,”  read  the  news¬ 
papers  constantly  and  carefully,  and  a  few  good 
books.  In  this  way  he  became  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  politics  of  the  country,  and 
also  acquired  a  style  of- writing  which,  while  ex¬ 
ceedingly  homely, .  was  admirably  suited  to  his 
purpose.  He  could  tell  his  readers  in  language 
so  simple  that  the  most  illiteral  among  them 
could  understand  him,  just  what  he  desired  to 

His  nature  was  kindly  hut  he  was  an  intfjjsg 
partisan.  He  never  troubled  himself  to  look  upon 
both  sides  of  a  political  question.  His  own  side 
was  good  enough  for  him,  and  he  supported  it 
with  all  his  might.  He  kept  at  his  work  from 
early  morning  to  the  quitting  hour  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  He  wrote  all  the  editorials,  all  the  local 
news,  set  type  when  necessary,  and  pulled  the  lever 
of  th<j  Washington  hand  press  upon  which  the 
Herald  ’and  Torch  Light  was  printed,  until  after 
the  war.  As  any  one  who  lias  ever  tried  it  knows, 
this  is  most  exhausting  labor;  and  during  the  war 
period,  when  the  Herald  and  Torch  had  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  2500  copies,  this  meant  5,000  impressions 
on  the  press.  This  labor  bent  the  shoulders  of 
Mr.  Sneary  until  he  became  almost  a  hunch-hack. 

The  office  of  the  paper  was  for  many  years  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  Square  and  East 
Wa.-hjngton  street,  on  the  second  floor.  There  was 
a  bench  on  the  pavement  beside  the  door,  and 
here  every  evening  in  pleasant  weather,  Mr.  Sneary 
would  sit  for  an  hour  after  the  day’s  work  was 
done,  sometimes  alone,  but  generally  some  one 
Would  sit  with  him  and  talk,  lie  was  for  a  Jong 
period  the  most  influential  man  of  the  County  in 
the  Republican  party.  But  he  was  never  an  office¬ 
holder,  nor  an  office-seeker,  and  did  not  use  his 
power  for  his  own  benefit,  except  so  far  as  his 
paper  was  concerned.  Mr.  Snmrv  died  October 
24,  isrt). 

The  publishing  firm  of  the  Herald  of  .Free¬ 
dom  and  the  Herald  and  Torchlight  from  1339 
down  to  18CC  was  Mittag  and  Sneary;  in  ISfig 


they  sold  a  lialf-interest  in  the  paper  to  Peter 
Negley. 

Mr.  Negley  was  born  in  Welsh  Run,  Pa.,  in 
1818,  was  graduated  at  Mercersburg  College  in 
1844,  and  studied  law  with  J.  Dixon  Roman  in 
Hagerstown.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1848.  In  1851  he  was  Whig  candidate  for  State’s 
Attorney  but  was  defeated  by  Thomas  Harbine, 
Democrat.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  was 
candidate  for  the  House  of  Delegates  on  the 
Union  ticket,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  convention  of  1864.  He  early  abandoned 
law  and  became  cashier  of  the  Hagerstown  Sav¬ 
ings  Institution,  and  continued  in  it  after  that 
concern  became  the  Pirst  National  Bank  of  Hag¬ 
erstown.  In  1810,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Sub-treasurer  at  Baltimore,  by  President 
Grant,  and  continued  in  that  important  office  for 
twelve  years.  He  Was  for  a  time  President  of 
the  Hagerstown  Agricultural  Implement  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  and  always  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs  and  business  enterprises  of 
a  public  nature  but  left  the  conduct  of  the  news¬ 
paper  almost  entirely  to  his  partners  Alittag  and 
Sneary. 

Thomas  E.  Mittag  had  more  especial  charge 
of;  the  job  work  of  the  office.  He  “set  up”  and 
printed  the  big  sale  bills  which  were  in  those 
clays  so  important  an  item  in  the  work  of  every 
country  newspaper  office.  He  wilt  among  the 
people  more  than  did  Mr.  Sneary,  looked  after 
the  books  and  attended  to  the  outside  affairs.  He 
wrote  little,  but  took  a  personal  part  in  politics. 
He  was  a  companionable  man  and  enjoyed  a  wide 
popularity. 

Charles  Xegley,  son  of  Peter  Nogley,  became 
proprietor  of  the  Herald  and  Torchlight.  He  sold 
it  to  Captain  John  SI.  Melitger  Who  was  publish¬ 
ing  the  “Odd  Fellow"  in  Boonsboro.  This  paper 
was  removed  to  Hagerstown  and  merged  into  the 
Herald  and  Torchlight.  After  his  death,  a  few 
years  later,  the  paper  went  into  the  possession  of 
Charles  IV.  Adams,  of  Sharpsburg,  a  leading  Re¬ 
publican  politician,  and  James  P.  Matthews.  The 
next,  change  was  to  convert  the  proprietorship  into 
a  corporation,  of  which  Louis  E.  McComas,  Ed¬ 
ward  Stake  and  other  influential  Republicans  were 
large  stockholders.  The  company  bought  the 
Hagerstown  Daily  News  and  began  the  publication 
of  a  daily  morning  paper,  called  the  Morning 
Herald.  This  paper  is  now  conducted  with  mark- 
PA  ability  tllid  ibwh  by  Mr.  Vernon  Simmons, 
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Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Spy  in  1790,  John  Gruber  began  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Western  Correspondent.  It  was 
published  in  the  German  language.  A  few  years 
later,  Gen.  Samuel  Ringgold  induced  Gruber  to 
publish  an  English  paper  to  support  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  party.  The  paper  was  called  “The  Sen¬ 
tinel  of  Liberty,”  but  it  died  young.  After  the 
Western  Correspondent  was  discontinued,  Mr. 
Gruber  founded  Gruber’s  Hagerstown  Town  and 
Country  Almanac.  In  the  century  during  which 
this  almanac  has  been  published,  most  of  the  time 
in  a  German  and  an  English  edition,  nothing  has 
contributed  so  much  to  make  the  name  of  the  town 
of  Hagerstown  familiar  throughout  the  United 
States  as  this  little  annual.  F.  J.  Waltz,  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
of  October,  1905,  says : 

“Nearly  all  countries  have  had  their  alma¬ 
nacs,  but  they  were  particularly  popular  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  England.  In  America,  probably,  the 
almanac  which  has  been  more  widely  read  and  its 
weather  forecasts  more  generally  credited  than 
any  other,  is  the  Hagerstown  Almanac,  which  has 
been  published  regularly  every  year  since  1794. 
Yet  the  weather  predictions  appearing  in  it  were 
based  entirely  upon  the  time  of  day  the  moon  en¬ 
tered  into  any  one  of  her  four  quarters.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  this  happened  between  midnight  and  3 
A.  M.  it  indicated  fair  weather  in  summer,  and 
fair  with  hard  frost  in  winter,  unless,  the  wind  be 
south  or  southwest.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if: 
this  change  occurred  between  noon  and  3  P.  M., 
ii  indicated  very  rainy  weather  in  summer,  and 
rain  or  snow  in  winter.  And  so  a  table,  claimed 
to  be  constructed  on  a  due  consideration  of  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  their  several 
positions  respecting  the  earth,  was  prepared  for 
all  the  hours,  and  thus  was  weather  forecasting 
simplified  and  made  easy.  The  full  moon  has 
usually  been  associated  with  clear,  cold  weather. 
This  is  probably  because  we  notice  the  full  moon 
so  much  more  when  the  weather  is  clear,  and  also 
clear  nights  are  cooler  on  account  of  more  rapid 
radiation  of  the  earth’s  heat  than  when  blanketed 
with  clouds.  Also  since  the  moon’s  path  on  the 
heavens  is  so  near  the  ecliptic,  and  full  moons  are 
always  100  degrees  from  the  sun,  they  are  far  north 
in  winter,  and  thus  longer  above  the  horizon  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  than  they  are  in  summer, 
and  thus  we  associate  full  moons  with  our  long, 
cold,  winter  nights.” 


During  the  entire  life  of  this  remarkable 
publication,  it  has  been  owned  by  the  founder  and 
his  descendants.  His  son-in-law,  Samuel  May, 
aided  in  printing  the  almanac,  and  his  children 
owned  it  down  to  the  twentieth  century.  Dr. 
Christian  Boerstler  was  one  of  its  early  contrib¬ 
utors.  At  the  present  time,  the  agent  for  its  pub¬ 
lication  fof  the  proprietors  is  Mr.  Wilfred  H.  Mc- 
Cardell,  who  has  conducted  it  many  years  w;th 
unvarying  success. 

There  have  been  many  newspapers  published 
in  Washington  County  which  have  passed  away 
like  a  bird  through  the  air  or  a  ship  through  the 
sea,  leaving  no  track  behind.  In  1809,  the  Ga¬ 
zette  was  started  in  Hagerstown  by  William  Mc- 
Pherrins.  Xt  lived  four  years.  In  1838  “Our 
Country”  was  established  to  support  John  Quincy 
Adams.  It  lived  but  a  few  months.  The  Week¬ 
ly  News  was  published  for  a  short  time  before 
the  war  by  Andrew  G.  Boyd,,  who  in  1863  estab¬ 
lished  the  Free  Press.  This  paper  lasted  about 
fifteen  years  and  was  bought  by  the  Mail.  “The 
Bloomer”  appeared  in  August  1851,  published  by 
Blair  and  Ragan.  It  too  was  short  lived.  The 
Hagerstown  Times  and  Farmers  Advertiser  was 
published  in  Jtjt7,  by  Marshall  and  Brittingham. 
But  its  career  was  as  short  as  its  name  was  long. 
In  1853,  John  C,  Wise  moved  the  Clearspring 
Whig  to  Hagerstown  where  it  speedily  died.  In 
1853,  John  A.  Frcaii'-r  and  John  W.  Boyd  estab¬ 
lished  the  Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  News  which 
lasted  two  years.  In  1870,  Norris,  Gruber  and 
Fechtig  established  the  “Hagerstown  Twice-a- 
Week.”  It  continued  a  number  of  years,  and 
was  purchased  about  Id’ll'  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Berry. 
It  was  afterwards  changed  into  the  “Yoemans 
Guard”  and  then  ceased  to  exist. 

Nor  was  Washington  County  journalism  con- 
lined  to  Hagerstown.  Mention  has  been  made  of 
the  Whig,  published  at  Clearspring  by  Charles 
E.  Lewis  in  1850,  and  removed  to  Hagerstown. 
In  1849,  L.  Jewett  Grove  published  the  Clear¬ 
spring  Sentinel,  and  in  1853  the  “Fountain  of 
Health”  succeeded  the  “Whig.”  In  1829,  Daniel 
Weisel  established  “The  Republican  Banner”  m 
Williamsport,  which  was  published  for  many 
3'ears.  In  1847  “The  Times”  appeared  in  the 
same  town,  and  in  1853  the  “Scott  Banner”  yvas 
published  for  a  brief  period  by  Williams  and 
Allen.  The  present  Williamsport  papers  are  the 
Pilot,  published  by  G.  W.  McCardell  and  the 
“Williamsport  Leader.”  In  Sharpsburg  the  only 
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newspaper  was  “The  Enterprise,”  published  for 
several  years  about  1880,  by  Charles  G.  Biggs. 

In  I  Ian  mlr  there  have  been  several  news¬ 
paper  ventures.  The  “Weekly  Gazette”  was  es¬ 
tablished  there  in  1854  by  P.  A.  Williams.  In 
1858  the  Hancock  Journal  was  established  by  E. 
and  C.  IT.  Day.  The  present  newspaper  of  Han¬ 
cock  is  “The  Star,”  owned  and  published  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Summers,  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  woman  who  ever  published  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Washington  County.  In  Boonsboro, 
“The  Odd  Fellow”  was  established  by  Jpsiah 
Knocle,  December  17,  1841,  who,  although  not  a 
printer  built  the  first  press  that  he  used.  In  1855, 
he  sold  the  Odd  Fellow  to  Isaiah  Wolfensberger. 
Succeeding  publishers  were  F,  IT.  Irwin,  Rev.  L, 
A.  Brunner  and  in  1866  Capt.  John  M.  Mentzcr 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  as  already  stated  moved  the 
paper  to  Hagerstown  in  1880.  During  the  war 
the  office  of  the  Odd  Fellow  was  raided  by  Con¬ 
federate  soldiers.  After  the  removal  of  the  “Odd 
Fellow,”  the  Boonsboro  Times  was  established. 
In  1852,  John  IT.  Zittle  established  “The  Trum¬ 
pet”  in  Smithsburg,  and  published  it  a  year.  It 
was  then  discontinued,  and  Mr.  Zittle  purchased 
the  Shepherdstown  Register,  which  he  published 
for  many  years. 

An  interesting  editor  or  printer  of  the  old 
school  lived  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County  although  he  never  published  a  paper 
here.  He  was  Overton  C.  ITarne,  of  whose  death 
the  Hagerstown  Mail  at  the  time  published  ale 
following  notice : 

“Overton  C.  ITarne  died  at  his  residence 
on  the  Williamsport  pike,  on  the  13th  day  of 
January,  1873,  aged  92  years,  3  months  and  28 
days.  He  was  born  near  Elkridge  Landing,  Md., 
in  the  year  1780.  His  father  fought  in  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War.  He  had  but  one  brother  (Wii- 
berdear)  who  died  young.  0.  C.  Hame  was  left 
an  infant  in  care  of  Rafe  Johnson,  Tobacco  In¬ 
spector,  at  Elkridge  Landing,  at  that  time,  who 
put  him  to  the  printing  business  on  the  Baltimore 
American,  edited  by  Mr.  Peaching,  in  1795,  in 
which  office  he  served  his  apprenticeship.  ITe 
then  went  to  Winchester,  Ya.  He  then  returned, 
and  lived  with  John  Thomas,  the  father  of  ex- 
Governor  Francis  Thomas.  Afterwards  lie  went 
to  ITauver’s  District,  where  he  married  Susan 
Forrest,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Forrest,  and 
subsequently  removed  to  Frederick  City,  and  pub¬ 
lished,  in  company  with  Mathias  Bartgis,  The 


Republican  Cilizen,  which  they  conducted  for  one 
year.  In  1812,  he  worked  on  the  old  Federal  Ga- 
zetle  and  Republican  Gazelle ,  Harnett  &  Co, 
From  Frederick  City  he  removed  to  Pipe  Creek, 
and  taught  school,  rode  as  deputy  sheriff,  consta¬ 
ble,  and  took  the  census,  all  at  the  same  time, 
and  arrested  the  blacks  who  murdered  Mrs.  Ba¬ 
ker  and  their  owners;  and  when  Baltimore  was 
threatened  by  the  British,  and  the  company  at 
New  Windsor  was  called,  he,  being  lieutenant, 
was  the  only  man  who  went  to  her  defence,  and 
was  discharged  on  Chincapin  Hill,  after  which  he 
returned  to  ITauver’s  District,  where  he  served 
as  juror,  Judge  of  the  District  Court,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  &c.,  and  raised  seven  sons  and  one 
daughter,  and  where  one  of  his  sons  still  lives. 
The  rest  of  his  children  live  in  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty.” 

The  history  of  the  newspapers  of  Washington 
County  illustrates  the  rise,  the  power  and  the 
decline  of  the  country  weekly  newspaper.  For 
three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the  Spy  was  es¬ 
tablished,  in  1790,  the  people  of  Washington 
County  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  local  pa¬ 
pers  for  their  news.  The  city  papers  had  not 
then  invaded  their  field  nor  had  the  United  States 
government  made  adequate  provision  to  distribute 
newspapers.  Down  almost  to  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  Mail  and  the  Torch  Light  had  mes¬ 
sengers  on  horseback  to  carry  their  papers  to  tlieir 
subscribers,  over  routes  extending  many  miles  from 
Hagerstown.  Charles  W.  Humrichouse,  when  a 
hoy,  performed  this  service  for  the  Mail  and  Ed¬ 
win  Bell  from  time  to  time  for  the  Torch  Light. 

The  County  paper  was  the  only  vehicle  for 
carrying  the  news  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  political  power  and 
influence  was  enormous.  The  man  in  the  country 
had  no  other  periodical,  and  the  matter  which  the 
country  weekly  published  was  of  a  serious  nature 
and  largely  political.  The  columns  were  filled 
with  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  with  foreign 
news,  and  at  a  later  date  with  editorials  of  a 
most  intensely  partisan  character.  During  and 
immediately  proceeding  the  administration  of  An¬ 
drew  Jackson,  the  tone  of  the  Whig  papers  was 
ferocious  and  cxirftl&e  and  partisanship  seemed  to 
have  reached  high  water  mark.  A  favorite  pub¬ 
lication  in  all  the  country  papers  was  the  speech¬ 
es  of  the  great  Statesmen  of  the  day.  If  Clay 
or  Webster  made  a  great  speech  in  Congress  or  on 
the  stamp,  it  would  lie  published  in  full  in  every 
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Whig  paper,  even  if  it  was  so  long  that  it  had 
to  be  published  as  a  serial.  In  some  instances  one 
speech  would  be  continued  four  weeks  or  more, 
and  it  would  be  eagerly  read,  and  the  paper  con¬ 
taining  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

The  price  of  the  weekly  paper  then  was  two 
or  three  times  as  great  as  it  is  now  and  currency 
two  or  three  times  as  scarce.  The  result  was  that 
a  great  many  people  did  not  subscribe  to  a  paper 
but  borrowed  one  from  a  neighbor.  The  printers 
received  a  good  part  of  their  subscriptions  in 
barter.  A  notice  in  the  paper  that  the  printer 
could  make  use  of  a  few  cords  of  wood  would  at 
once  bring  several  wagon-loads,  to  pay  some  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  arrears.  Some  paid  their  bills  with 
articles  of  produce  on  the  farm,  and  as  the  ‘‘prin¬ 
ter”  was  nearly  always  “keeping  house,”  it  was 
the  same  to  him  as  money.  The  relation  between 
the  country  editor  and  his  subscriber  was  not 
merely  a  business  relation.  The  subscriber  to  the 
Mail  was  almost  sure  to  be  a  Democrat,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Torch  Light  was  confined  prac¬ 
tically  to  the  Whig  party.  Each  subscriber  advo¬ 
cated  and  upheld  the  paper  of  his  choice.  lie 
believed  what  it  stated,  and  absolutely  refused 
credence  to  the  paper  of  opposite  politics.  He 
urged  his  neighbors  to  support  his  paper.  He  was 
a  personal  friend  of  his  editor,  and  when  he  went 
to  town  he  was  sure  to  call  upon  him,  and  fre¬ 
quently  went  bearing  gifts. 

The  “printer”  or  editor  relied  upon  his  sub¬ 
scribers  to  bring  him  the  news.  There  were  no 
reporters.  If  there  was  a  great  political  meeting 
or  convention,  the  editor  was  there  in  person  to 
report  it,  that  is  if  it  was  of  his  own  party.  If 
it  was  of  the  opposite  party,  it  would  be  dismiss¬ 
ed  with  a.  few  contemptuous  lines.  Indeed  the 
publication  of  “local  news”  was  of  gradual  growth 
in  modern  times.  In  the  Washington  Spy,  a  let¬ 
ter  from  an  indignant  subscriber  is  published, 
scolding  the  printer  for  his  gross  indiscretion  in 
mentioning  the  name  of  a  candidate  at  a  late 
election  who  had  been  defeated.  The  printer  was 
admonished  that  the  subscriber  would  withdraw 
his  patronage  if  a  like  outrage  was  again  commit¬ 
ted.  The  printer  apologized  and  promised  that  he 
would  be  more  guarded  in  the  future. 

In  the  Spy  the  tragic  death  of  James  Rum- 
sey,  who  had  just  invented  the  steamboat  and  had 
made  his  trial  trips  in  Washington  County,  was 
told  in  five  lines  with  the  merest  reference  to  his 
inventions.  As  late  as  1835,  a  son  of  one  of  the 


most  distinguished  men  that  Maryland  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  was  indicted  for  murder  and  tried  in  the 
Court  at  Hagerstown.  The  account  of  this  re¬ 
markable  trial  did  not  occupy  more  than  a  single 
inch  of  space  in  the  Hagerstown  papers,  and  neith¬ 
er  the  name  of  the  accused  nor  that  of  his  alleged 
victim  is  given.  It  is  simply  stated  that  the  son 
of  (giving  his  name)  was  tried  for  murder  in  our 
Court  on  such  a  day  “and  triumphantly  acquit¬ 
ted.  The  distinguished  father  was  in  Court  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  trial  and  endured  the  ordeal  with 
the  courage  of  a  spartan.”  In  a  modern  newspa¬ 
per  a  page  a  day  would  not  be  deemed  too  much 
space  to  devote  to  the  report  of  such  a  trial. 

The  growth  of  local  news  in  the  County  pa¬ 
pers  was  due  to  the  competition  of  the  weekly  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  city  dailies.  Postoffices  were  multi¬ 
plied,  mails  came  more  frequently,  and  postage 
rates  were  reduced,  so  that  there  was  no  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  circulation  of  the  city  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  better  facilities  of  the  city 
papers,  their  machinery  for  collecting  news  and 
the  use  in  the  weekly  edition  of  type  which  had 
already  been  used  in  the  daily  issue,  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  city  paper  to  supply  a  far  greater 
volume  of  general  news  than  the  County  paper 
could  print,  and  for  less  than  half  the  price  of 
subscription.  This  drove  the  County  paper  into 
a  new  lifeld,  namely,  the  collection  and  publication 
of  local  news;  and  in  the  County  seats  of  the 
larger  counties  the  people  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  local  news  published  weekly  and  so  daily  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  established  in  no  less  than  five 
Maryland  Counties. 

The  invasion  of  the  counties  by  city  papers 
has  in  many  instances  made  County  papers  unpro¬ 
ductive  of  sufficient  revenue  to  support  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  old  time  country  editor  has  about 
disappeared.  Nearly  all  the  County  weeklies  are 
published  by  men  having  some  other  calling.  Few 
of  them  are  practical  printers.  Many  of  them 
are  lawyers,  and  some  are  office-holders,  and  the 
amount  of  work  they  devote  to  their  newspapers 
is  not  enough  to  maintain  their  old-time  influ¬ 
ence.  It  is  now  the  common  practice  to  buy  the 
papers  with  two  pages  already  printed  by  a  city 
syndicate,  or  to  buy  stereotype  plates  of  ready-set 
matter.  Thus  the  country  weekly  papers  have  to 
a  great  extent  lost  their  individuality. 

[The  following  reminiscences  of  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  Torch  Light  were  written  for  the  author 
by  his  son,  Edwin  Bell,  who  succeeded  his  fath- 
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er  a*  editor  ol  that  paper.  These  reminiscences 
were  written  in  November.  1!JU3,  when  Air.  Boll 
was  about  8(i  years  of  age,  and  they  give  a 
glimpse  of  Hagerstown  when  it  was  a  stage 
coaching  centre,  and  vastly  ditl'erent  front  the 
Hagerstown  of  today  and  in  some  respects  much 
more  interesting.  Sir.  Bell  is  perhaps  the  only 
person  now  living  wlto  could  draw  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  of:  the  old'  town  of  seventy  veil®  ago.  T.  J. 
C.  W.] 

"Hagerstown  was  founded  in  1  TO*? .  under  the 
original  name  of  “ElizahethtowttJ'  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  dwelling  of  its  founder  and  family,  which, 
they  occupied  through  life,  was  a  large  stone 
house  on  the  X.  E.  corner  of  the  Public  Square 
and  Washington  St.,  with  a  brick  attachment  on 
"pfc  street.  The  Torch  Light  printing  office  was 
established  in  this  house,  from  which  the  first 
issue  of  the  paper  was  made,  and  it  also  became 
the  residence  of  the  editor  and  family  for  several 
years.  Then  it  was  removed  to,  and  published  in, 
a  tvVft-stiwy  brick  hotag,  which  had  been  used  as 
a  store-room,  on  the  rear  of  the  lot.  at  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  the  Public  Square  and  Washington  St,, 
known  as  ‘Airs.  Heister*  Garden.”  Mrs.  Heister 
was  Rosanna,  the  only  daughter  of  Jonathan,  Ha¬ 
ger,  and  the  wife  of  Gull.  Daniel  Heisler,  by 
whom  the  spacious,  and  at  the  time,  magnificent, 
mansion  was  built,  as  a  dwelling,  on  the  corner 
of  the  Public  Square,  mow  the  propirt?  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Chas.  W.  Humriehoitse,  and 
occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  Maryland  Telephone 
Company  and  the  Hagerstown  Electric  Railway 
Company, 

"For  many  years  the  Torch  Light  continued 
to  he  issued  front  this  place,  and  until  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  during  the  30s  in  its  second  home, 
when  it  was  temporarily  removed  to  the  earner 
room  of  the  old  Hone  home  in  which  it  was  first 
pubh-hpd,  then  owned  by  another  Jonathan  Ha¬ 
ger,  known  as  "the  miller,”  in  contradistinction 
to  Jonathan  the  “founder.”  After  the  dest  ruction 
of  the  entire  row  of  buddings  on  Washington  St. 
by  the  fire,  tli is  Hr.  Hager  purchased  the  proper¬ 
ty  ns  it  stood;  one  of  these  buildings  adjoining  the 
former  printing  office,  was  securer!  by  Mr.  Bell 
and  restored,  and  in  it  the  Torch  Light  continued 
to  he  printed  up  to  the  death  of  its  founder  and 
as  long  as  it  remained  in  his  family. 

‘•Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  'Torch  Light,, 
from  its  foundation  by  Mr.  Bell,  to  the  end  of  its 
connection  with  his  family,  remained  through  its 


several  mutations,  linked  to  the  Ilager  founda¬ 
tions,  To  this  connection  another  link  may  be 
attached,  savoring  somewhat  of  the  romantic. 
Some  half  a  decade  before  the  coming  of  William 
D.  lie  i  to  Hagerstown  and  the  establishment  of 
his  journal,  a  little  girl,  the  youngest  child  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Harry,  a  merchant  and  at  one  time  a 
Judge  in  the  Orphan’s  Court,  whose  residence  and 
place  of  business  was  on  Washington  St.  opposite 
"Mrsv  Heister’s  Garden,”  was  wont  to  visit  and 
play  in  that  beautiful  enclosure,  where  she  became 
a  pet  of  the  mistress  of  the  garden,  Mrs.  Heister, 
who  was  childless,  and  who  was  anxious  to  adopt 
her  as  her  own.  This  proposition  was  declined, 
and  she  became  the  wife  of  the  editor  and  founder 
of  the  Torch  Light,  and  mother  of  a  large  family 
of  children.  In  her  stead,  a  young  boy,  named 
Philip  Wingert,  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  an 
enterprising  and  useful  family  in  the  community, 
was  adopted  and  became  the  heir  of  the  Heister 
estate.  For  many  years  the  remains  of  General 
and  Mrs.  Heister  rested  in  a  private  vault,  in  one 
of  their  lots  at  the  corner  of  Potomac  and  Church 
streets,  built  by  the  General  for  their  reception. 
They  have  since  been  removed  to  the  burial  ground 
of  their  church  on  the  opposite  corner,  by  Lie  de¬ 
scendants  of  their  adopted  son,  whs  may  be  said 
to  have  had  throughout  life  a  disposition  for 
building  houses,  and  in  this  respect  resembled  Col¬ 
onel  Rochester,  who  preceded  him.  To  him  the 
town  owes  the  Wingert  property  on  the  X.  E.  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Public  Square  and  Potomac  street, 
which  included  at  one  time  the  "Hagerstown 
Hotel.”  and  is  now  the  center  of  a  cluster  of 
stores,  the  large  dwelling  recently  known  as  St. 
Joseph’s  School  and  adj.. filing  the  C.  A".  Station; 
the  largo  double  house  on  the  angle,  formed  bv 
the  intersection  of  Antietam  and  Washington 
streets;  and  the  large  brick  house  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Antietam  street,  owned  by  the  late  Jacob 
Hawk.  The  spirit  which  animated  this  useful 
citizen  seems  to  have  been  transmitted  to  his  de¬ 
scendants  in  the  second  generation,  as  among  the 
enterprise*  in  this  direction,  in  which  they  are 
now  engaged,  are  the  construction  and  the  run- 
nine  of  their  large  and  profitable  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  "West  End” — the  furniture 
factory;  the  silk  Works;  and  the  spoke  works. 

"Upon  the  completion  of  the  repairs  to  the 
burnt  buildings  of  "Hagers  Row”  which  had  been 
purchased  from  AH.  Ilager.  the  printing  office  was 
removed  into  it.  But  the  family  of  Mr.  Bell  had 
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for  many  years  been  living  in  a  property  purchas¬ 
ed  on  South  Potomac  street  and  now  known  as 
the  "Electric  Gardens.”  This  was  located  in  tile 
second  ward  of  the  town,  and  during  his  residence 
there,  Mr.  Bell  served  as  Commissioner  for  his 
ward,  and  generally  as  Moderator,  who,  under  the 
then  existing  charter,  as  presiding  officer,  filled  the 
relative  position  of  Mayor.  This  was  in  a  reign 
of  terror  which  continued  during  an  entire  winter, 
created  by  the  almost  nightly  occurrence  of  an 
incendiary  hre,  which  rendered  necessary  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  volunteer  patrol.  These  nightly 
vigils  caused  a  gathering  of  the  family  together 
and  led  to  various  expedients  for  entertainment. 
In  ours,  I  remember  the  constant  occupation  was 
work  upon  a  “picture  table.”  For  this  purpose, 
a  small,  plain  pine  table  was  produced,  and  upon 
it  were  pasted  or  glued  the  figures  of. birds,  beasts, 
or  anything  curious  or  pretty  out  of  old  books  and 
particularly  the  Edinborough  Encyclopedia.  With 
these  the  whole  table,  including  the  legs,  was 
adorned,  making  quite  a  neat  souvenir  and  orna¬ 
ment.  And  as  the  hours  passed,  and  dawn  ap¬ 
proached,  the  men  on  duty  as  patrol  would  drop 
in  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  for  refreshment. 

“Hagerstown  was  called  “Elizabeth  town”  af¬ 
ter  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Hager,  the  founder.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Kershner.  Jonathan  Hager, 
the  founder,  had  two  children — Rosanna,  woo 
married  Gen.  Daniel  Heister,  and  Jonathan  Ha¬ 
ger,  Jr.  The  latter  died  young,  leaving  a  widow, 
who  was  Mary  Orndorff,  and  a  young  daughter, 
Elizabeth.  The  widow  married  Col.  Henry  Lewis 
arid  the  daughter  married  C  pton  Lawrence,  a 
member  of  the  Hagerstown  Bar.  Here  the  name 
“Hager”  became  disconnected  from  “the  founder,” 
and  the  connection  has  since  been  continued  by 
“the  miller,”  of  a  distinct  ancestry.  That  of  the 
founder  was  absorbed  in  the  family  of  Lawrence, 
and  hidden  in  those  of  “Brent”  and  “Keyset,” 
two  of  the-  most  honored  and  justly  prominent 
names  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Taking  a  retro¬ 
spective  view  of  the  numerous  connections  now 
bearing  the  name,  no  one  had  a  more  remarkable 
career  than  the  second  Hager  who,  from  his  occu¬ 
pation,  was  called  “the  miller.”  Starting  life  in 
the  town  founded  by  his  name-sake,  he  entered  into 
business  in  a  small  way  as  a  merchant,  in  a  small 
house  on  South  Potomac  street,  near  the  Public 
Square,  with  very  small  means,  as  was  exemplified 
in  the  fact  that  he  walked  to  Baltimore  to  pur¬ 
chase  his  goods  and  returned  the  same  way.  He 


married  the  daughter  of  Col.  Hogmire,  and  left 
a  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters :  Wil¬ 
liam,  Andrew,  John,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Straub  and  Mrs. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Miller,  who  came  into  possession  of  his 
estate,  consisting  of  the  following  valuable  prop¬ 
erty  :  The  old  frame  mill  erected  by  J udge  Stull 
on  the  Antietam,  known  later  as  the  “Hager  Mill,” 
ti:e  stone  mill  near  by  on  the  stream  supplied  by 
the  Cold  Spring  facing  the  national  turnpike, 
and  known  as  the  “Kennedy  Mill;”  the  flouring 
mill  higher  up  the  Antietam,  now  converted  into 
the  Antietam  Paper  Mill;  the  farm  adjoining  the 
Kennedy  Mill  on  the  east,  which  was  part  of  the 
Heister  estate,  called  “Springdale;”  the  large  and 
valuable  estate  adjoining  called  “Ravenswood,” 
which  was  left  by  John  Wagoner  to  his  grandson, 
John  W.  Kennedy;  and  the  equally  valuable  and 
extensive  estate  between  the  Sharpsburg  turn¬ 
pike  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  R.  R.,  left  by 
his  uncle,  James  Hugh  Kennedy,  to  his  namesake, 
the  youngest  son  of  John  Kennedy.  In  addition 
to  these  farms  and  mills  were  the  home  of  Jona¬ 
than  Hager,  “the  founder,”  and  Hager’s  Row  on 
Washington  street.  He  was  also  the  owner  of  the 
dwelling  and  store,  house  of  Kennedy  &  Ferguson, 
on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  Public  Square,  now 
the  Roessner  property,  in  which  his  son  Andrew, 
long  conducted  business.  Thus,  almost  the  entire 
estate  of  the  Kennedy?,  and  part  of  that  of  Jon¬ 
athan  Hager,  the  “founder,”  passed  into  his  hands, 
including  the  dwelling  house,  and  home  through 
life,  of  Richard  Ragan,  the  elder,  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Antietam  streets,  one  of  the  most 
complete  structures  in  the  town.  In  this  he  pass¬ 
ed  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  at  his  death  left 
to  his  widow  $60,1)00  in  cash  and  securities,  along 
with  tiic  house  in  which  he  died, 

“The  political  contest  which  preceded  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  Presidency  and  con¬ 
tinued  through  his  tw®  administrations,  was  one 
tempestuous  storm,  accomnanied  by  violence  of 
expression  and  actions  of  which  the  party  news¬ 
papers  were  the  centre.  In  the  midst  of  it,  the 
Torch  Light,  m  the  Wlfig  organ,  took  a ‘very  ac¬ 
tive  part.  On  one  occasion  my  father,  Wm.  D.  Bell, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
the  editor  of  the  “Martinslmrg  Republican.”  Mr. 
A I  ban  is.  had  quite  an  adventure.  On  his  way 
to  the  post-office,  then  on  South  Potomac  street 
as  he  was  passing  the  corner  of  the  Square,  he 
was  hailed,  and  as  he  turned  to  respond,  received 
a  blow  in  the  flee  from  his  opponent  in  ambush 
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but  without  any  serious  result.  On  another  occas¬ 
ion,  in  one  of  those  jasper  wars  with  the  editor  of 
the  Democratic  organ  in  Cumberland,  Mr.  Van 
lh  irk  irk.  the  latter  publicly  announced  that  he 
would  give  the  editor  of  the  Torch  Light  a  ‘‘cow¬ 
in' din  a'.”  Whereupon  Mr.  Bell  prepared  himself 
for  the  visit.  He  procured  an  old  cavalry  pistol, 
which,  like  himself,  had  seen  service  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  kept  it  lying  on  his  desk  iii  the 
office  ready  for  use.  At  the  appointed  time  his 
antagonist  appeared  at  the  door,  and  was  ordered 
to  “halt"'’  which  he  did.  and  the  matter  was  closed. 
A  much  more  complicated  affair,  illustrating  the 
extreme  bitterness  of  the  political  campaign  of 
1832,  was  the  appearance  of  what  was  known  as 
the  “Coffin  Handbill.”  This  was  a  large  poster, 
covering  a  half  sheet  newsnaper,  surrounded  by 
a  deep  black  mourning  border,  embellished  with 
a  score  of  coffins  with  the  picture'  of  a  man  of 
fierce  visage  running  his  sword  apparently  through 
another  man  bending  down  in  front  of  him.  The 
coffins  were  to  represent  the  arbitrary  victims  of 
Gen.  Jackson  during  his  service  in  the  South- 
West,  and  the  picture  was  supposed  to  represent  a 
personal  altercation  with  One  of  his  many  antag¬ 
onists.  These  illustrations  were  all  explained  in 
the  context  with  due  emphasis.  For  a  long  time 
the  place  of  publication  of  the  “Coffin  Handbill,” 
which  was  scattered  all  over  the  States,  was  a  well- 
kept  secret,  and  it  was  denounced  with  warmth 
by  the  Democrats.  Finally  it  began  to  be  suspect¬ 
ed  that  it  emanated  from  the  Torch  Light  office, 
and  that  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  Gen.  Jackson’s  oppo¬ 
nent,  had  something  to  do  with  its  publication. 
‘This  suspicion  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
in  his  annual  return  to  the  Capital  from  Kentucky 
he  passed  through  Hagerstown,  and  as  it  was  the 
last  stop  on  the  route,  it  was  usual  for  him  to  take 
a  rest  here.  In  fact,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
I  was  taken  across  the  street  from  the  printing- 
office  to  the  “’Glebe  Inn,”  by  my  father,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  great  statesman — an  honor  which  in. 
those  times  of  intensity,  I  greatly  enjoyed.  That 
the  obMsdetS  document  was  printed  in  the  office 
was  fully  conceded,  and  when  the  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  all  the  printers  in  town  uni  l  ed 
lovingly  in  removing  its  contents.  John  A. 
Freaner,  an  apprentice,  of  the  “Mail”  office  picked 
up  the  wood  cut  of  Jackson,  and  discovering  its 
import,  pitched  it  back  into  the  burning  heap,, 
with  the  delighted  cry  of  “I’ll  send  this  to  h — 1, 
anyhow !” 


“The  private  dwelling  houses  of  Hagerstown, 
characterized  by  peculiar  features  which  mark  the 
different  eras  of  construction,  form  an  interesting 
ns  respective  study.  In  the  days  of  its  founda¬ 
tion,  those  of  limestone,  erected  upon  the  spot 
from  which  the  stone  had  been  quarried  on  the- 
ledges  nearby,  seem  to  have  been  preferred.  This 
was  illustrated  in  the  original  home  of  the  founder 
of  the  town,  in  the  Public  Square,  and  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house  of  his  historic  successor,  Col.  Rochester, 
last  occupied  by  'his  family  before  it  removed  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  standing  on  the  eastern^ 
portion  of  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Hotel 
Hamilton.  Others,  of  like  character,  included  a 
stone  house  on  North  Potomac  street,  in  which 
Gfil.  Rochester  once  lived  and  later  the  home  of 
Mrs.  William  Williamson.  Another  is  the  Gallo¬ 
way  house,  now  the  residence  of  Edward  W. 
Mca'ey.  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Jonathan 
streets.  Still  another  is  the  old  Fitzhugh  house, 
on  the  corner  of  E.  Antietam  and  Locust  street, 
now  occupied  by  W.  W.  Stover.  These  and  others 
illustrate  that  particular  period.  In  the  days  of 
Philip  Wingert,  brick  succeeded,  as  is  exemplified 
in  his  block  on  the  corner  of  the  Public  Square 
and  N.  Potomac  St.,  and  brick  structures  of  two 
stories  became  the  favorite  class,  superceding  the 
frame  and  roughcast  houses,  which  have  nearly  all 
been  replaced  by  the  brick  and  the  composite 
styles  of  the  present  day. 

“Col.  Rochester’s  original  home  was 'the  large 
L  shaped  mansion  'on  the  entire  square  bounded 
by  Washington,  Antietam,  Walnut  streets  and  an 
alley,,  now  Prospect  St.,  and  included  a  lot  adjoin¬ 
ing  on  Antietam  street  to  the  east.  This  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Upton  Lawrence,  whose 
wife,  Elizabeth,  was  the  granddaughter  of  Jona¬ 
than  Hager,  “the  founder,”  and  from  him  into 
those  of  Joseph  Patterson,  of  the  city  of  Balti¬ 
more.  For  a  number  of  years  this  property  re¬ 
mained  unoccupied  and  neglected.  On  the  ad¬ 
joining  1st,  separated  only  by  an  alley,  was  the 
residence  of  Mr.  John  Albert,  a  butcher,  and  in 
the  rear  of:  it  was  big  slaughter  house,  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  manse  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Congregation.  With  the  exception  of  a 
dilapidated  stable,  nothing  stood  upon  this  large 
square  of  land  except;  the  dwelling  and  a  small 
brick  house  on  the  corner  of  Washington  St.  and 
the  alley,  which  Col.  Rochester  had  built  for  a 
post-office  when  lie  filled  the  office  of  post-master. 
The  whale  area  otherwise  presented  the  appearance 
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of  a  “commons”  strewn  with  debris.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  the  property  remained  in  market  for  some 
time,  and  was  purchased  by  William  D.  Bell  for 
the  round  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.  In 
April,  1832,  he  took  possession  and  to  it  removed 
his  family,  and  it  continued  to  be  his  home 
through  life.  His  plans  of  improvement  had  been 
pre-arranged,  and  he  commenced  operations  by 
dividing  the  entire  area  into  building  lots,  and 
opening  Prospect  St.,  as  well  as  chtting  down  the 
lot  upon  which  the  mansion  stands  into  terraces. 
This  involved  the  removal  of  a  vast  body  of  stone; 
the  work  continued  for  many  months,  and  with 
necessary  changes,  ran  into  years.  Antietam 
street  presented  a  barrier  to  the  extension  of  Pros¬ 
pect  street  in  a  rock-ledge  that  completely  closed 
it,  but  this  was  removed,  and  the  old  stone  bridge 
that  spanned  it  for  many  years  was  constructed. 
Then  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Franklin  Anderson, 
the  owner  of  the  property  to  the  Academy  line, 
that  portion  of  Prospect  street  was  opened.  Still 
later  it  was  extended  in  sections  and  by  other 
hands,  to  its  present  outlet. 

“The  first  house  built  on  the  property  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Bell  was  commenced  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  work  on  Prospect  street,  and 
was  erected  before  the  street  was  entirely  opened. 
It  was  constructed  of  stone  taken  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  it  stands  and  roughcast,  and  was 
designed  to  be  the  residence  of  Rev.  Matthew  Lind 
Fullerton,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
whose  death  occurred  in  1833,  and  was  never  oc- 
cupied  by  him.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Loose,  and  its  conversion  into  a  modern 
Colonial  mansion  is  much  admired.  About  the 
same  time  Dr.  John  Reynolds  (whose  wife  was 
sister  and  heir  of  Gen.  Wm.  E.  Sprigg,  of  “Para¬ 
dise”  farm)  purchased  from  Mr.  Bell  the  first  lot 
on  Washington  St.,  and  upon  it,  erected  the  pres¬ 
ent  brick  structure,  which  was  afterwards  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  home  of  Mrs.  Upton  Lawrence,  and  is 
now  owned  by, Mr.  C.  S.  Hunter.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Geo.  Gillmyer,  who  taught  a  male 
school,  purchased  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Walnut  streets,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Yeakle, 
a  tinner  by  trade,  bought  a  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Antietam  and  Walnut  streets,  upon  which  they 
erected  small  brick  houses,  the  former  using  his  as 
his  residence.  Between  these  two  another  brick 
house  was  built  by  the  Catholic  congregation.  All 
these  were  removed  when  the  Franklin  Railroad 
was  built  and  subsequently  became  the  property  of 


the  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R.,  and  upon  it  the 
passenger  station  now  stands. 

“Between  the  Reynolds  house  and  the  Gill¬ 
myer  house,  Mr.  Philip  Wingert  erected  the  large 
brick  edifice  recently  known  as  St.  Joseph’s  School, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Harry  the  small  brick  house 
now  occupied  by  Dr.  Boyle  and  for  a  time  the 
home  of  Judge  Alvey.  Miss  Harry  was  connected 
with  one  of  the  original  families  of  the  town,  and 
there  reared  her  three  nieces,  the  Misses  Geiger, 
who  became  the  wives  of  Rev.  Mr.  Johns,  Tilgh- 
man  Holliday  and  Benjamin  G.  Fitzhugh.  On 
Prospect  street,  the  building  on  the  lot  adjoining 
that  of  the  Fullerton  house,  was  erected  by  Col. 
Frisby  Tilghman,  the  proprietor  of  “Rockland” 
with,  the  intent  of  using  it  as  a  town  residence 
but  he  soon  tired  of  it,  and  returned  to  his  coun¬ 
try  home.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
William  Beverley  Clarke,  the  son-in-law  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Price,  as  well  as  his  partner,  in  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  prominent  in  political  life  as  a 
Whig.  As  a  candidate  for  governor,  he  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Enoch  Louis  Lowe,  of  Frederick.  It  is 
now  the  home  of  the  family  of  the  late  Joseph  B. 
Loose.  Adjoining  this  property  on  the  north  is 
the  home  of  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Wroe,  which 
was  built  by  the  late  William  Holliday,  son-in-law 
of  Col.  Tilghman.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Pros¬ 
pect  street,  and  on  that  portion  of  the  property  at¬ 
tached  to  the  original  purchase,  the  neat  cottage 
of  Mrs.  Ellen  Griswold,  mother  of  Mr.  B.  Howell 
Griswold,  of  Baltimore,  was  erected,  soon  after 
the  opening  of  Prospect  street,  by  the  venerable 
Mrs.  Smoot,  a  widow  of  a  former  register  of  wills 
of  Washington  County.  The  home  of  Mrs.  Smoot 
had  been  in  Rohrer’s  Addition,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  N.  Walnut  street  to  the  C.  V.  Railroad 
station,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  large  and  beauti¬ 
ful  garden,  from  which  she  was  crowded  out  by 
the  march  of  improvement. 

“The  completion  of  the  old  stone  bridge  over 
Antietam  street  replaced  by  the  existing  iron 
structure,  terminated  my  father’s  labors  in  that 
direction  and  the  extension  of  Prospect  street  to 
its  connection  with  Summit  Ave.  was  the  work 
of  other  hands.  This  comprised  the  removal  of 
the  old  Academy  and  the  straightening  of  the 
street  which  had  been  curved  to  pass  around  and 
in  front  of  the  old  institution.  The  first  houses 
erected  on  the  Anderson  lot  were  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Chandler  and  Martin  Rickenbaugh.  In  place  of 
the  former  stands  the  rectory  of  the  Episcopal ' 
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Church;  of  the  latter  the  home  of  the  only  sur¬ 
viving  child  of  its  builder.  Mrs.  Chandler  was 
the  sister  of  Alex.  Neill,  then  president  of  the 
Hagerstown  Bank  and  grandfather  of  the  present 
president.  On  the  Academy  lot,  fronting  on  the 
newly  opened  street,  the  first  house  erected  was  the 
present  home  of  Judge  A  Ivey,  and  was  built  by 
Elie  Beatty,  cashier  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Col.  Nathaniel  Rochester. 

“The  opening  of  Prospect  street  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  projects  incidental  to  it,  infused  new  life 
into  that  entire  section  and  inspired  its  rebuilding 
to  a  marvelous  degree.  Almost  at  once  the  four 
plain  houses  standing  on  lots  immediately  oppo¬ 
site  the  property  of  Mr.  Bell  on  Washington  St., 
were  purchased  and  one  by  one  replaced  by  the 
structures  which  now  adorn  them.  About  the 
first  to  be  built  was  that  which  is  now  the  town 
residence  of  the  family  of  the  late  Governor  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Plamilton,  erected  by  David  G.  Yost,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Bar.  In  its  construc¬ 
tion  he  perpetrated  an  innovation  upon  established 
custom,  and  had  his  plans  drawn  by  an  accom¬ 
plished  artist  from  abroad.  The  result  was  a 
structure  then  unique,  and  since  an  object  of  un¬ 
failing  admiration.  The  house  on  the  west  of  this 
was  of  hewn  logs,  and  was  replaced  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  handsome  and  commodious  brick  dwelling 
erected  by  Gen.  Otho  Holland  Williams,  then  clerk 
of  Washington  County  Court,  and  his  home  through 
life — now  St.  Joseph’s  Female  School.  The  lot 
adjoining  that  of  Mr.  Yost,  on  the  east,  had  upon 
it  a  singular  one-story  brick  house  with  a  high 
porch  extending  along  the  entire  front,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Benjamin  F.  Yoe,  one  of  the  first  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  cholera  in  1S3.3,  now  replaced  by  the 
residence  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  W  Simmons,  and  was 
built  by  Robert  Logan,  a  builder  and  contractor 
of  that  period.  The  remaining  lot,  fronting  Pros¬ 
pect  street  was  purchased  by  the  widow  of  Gen. 
Samuel  Ringgold,  of  Fountain  Rock,  now  St. 
James  School.  She  married  Robert  M.  Tit  ball, 
of  the  Hagerstown  Bar  and  built  the  house  now 
Occupied  by  the  family  of  the  late  Judge  French. 

“While  these  improvements  were  going  on  and 
at  their  very  height,  the  dreaded  Asiatic  cholera 
was  moving  up  the  Potomac  along  the  line  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  then  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  Its  approach  caused  almost  a  panic 
in  Hagerstown.  As  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
were  confined  principally  to  the  laborers  along  the 
line  of  that  work,  and  most  of  them  were  from 


Ireland  and  attached  to  the  Catholic  communion, 
their  remains  were  brought  to  this  place  for  burial 
in  consecrated  ground.  This  condition  imposed 
upon  the  board  of  Town  Commissioners,  of  which 
my  father  was  head,  as  Moderator,  the  chief  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  meeting  it.  Almost  immediately, 
the  town  was  struck  by  the  pestilence.  Within  a 
day  or  two,  three  of  its  most  prominent  citizens 
were  stricken  to  death:  V.  W.  Randall,  of  the 
Hagerstown  Bar,  whose  descendants  still  reside 
here;  Benjamin  F.  Yoe,  one  of  whose  daughters 
was  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Fechtig,  whose  de¬ 
scendants  now  fill  important  places  in  this  com¬ 
munity;  and  tbd  third,  Mr.  Joseph  Mcllhenny,  a 
merchant  doing  business  in  the  house  on  North 
Potomac  street  occupied  by  McCardell  Bro’s.  He 
left  seven  daughters,  prominent  in  the  society  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  brother,  John, 
also  a  member  of  that  communion,  was  the  father 
of  seven  sons,  and  was  proprietor  of  the  hotel  kept 
by  him  on  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Public  Square 
and  West  Washington  street.  One  of  his  sons, 
John  H.,  was  for  many  years  connected  with  Bar- 
num's  Hotel,  Baltimore,  in  its  palmiest  days,  and 
was  noted  for  its  geniality.  Another,  Edward, 
established  himself  in  New  Orelans  early  in  life, 
married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  leading  citi¬ 
zens  of  Louisiana,  became  the  owner  of  Tabasco 
Island  and  established  the  manufactory  of  the 
“Tabasco  Sauce”  which  today  retains  his  brand. 
His  son,  John,  as  we  learn  from  newspapers,  lately 
entertained  at  his  beautiful  home,  Miss  Alice,  the 
daughter  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  still  more 
recently  took  “a  dip”  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  with  the  President  him¬ 
self. 

“The  first  act  of  resistance  to  the-  cholera  was 
the  erection  of  a  temporary  frame  hospital  on  the 
north-western  border  of  the  town  known  as  “Gal¬ 
lows  Hill,”  the  place  upon  which  had  been  execut¬ 
ed  a  criminal  called  the  “Guinea  negro,”  and  a 
father  and  two  sons,  named  Cotterill,  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  a  peddler  in  what  was  Washington, 
now  Allegany  County.  The  hospital  was  under 
the  supervision  and  personal  control  of  the  Mod¬ 
erator.  There  every  case  was  treated,  my  father 
giving  daily  and  nightly  supervision.  One  of  his 
experiences  was  an  application  for  whiskey.  A 
noted  local  character,  Jack  Wolgamot,  who  was 
in  the  collapsed  state  and  pronounced  incurable, 
asked  permission  to  have  his  last  hours  soothed 
with  his  cherished  beverage,  the  night  before  my 
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father  left  the  hospital.  It  was  granted,  and  in 
the  morning  Jack  was  found  not  only  alive,  but 
in  a  fair  way  to  recovery. 

“Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  which  was  ap¬ 
parently  in  its  fullness,  my  father  was  engaged 
in  other  enterprises,  of  very  considerable  magni¬ 
tude,  and  which  furnished  a  promise  of  good  re¬ 
sults  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  a  remote  section 
of  the  County.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
had  been  opened  to  traffic,  and  he  was  induced  to 
purchase  a  large  body  of  land  on  its  borders  in 
Hancock  and  Indian  Spring  districts,  known  as 
“Timber  Ridge.”  It  was  owned  by  the  Farmers’ 
Bank  of  Maryland  and  contained  three  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five  acres,  mostly  in  tim¬ 
ber  and  much  of  it  susceptible  of  being  divided 
into  farms.  This  was  procured  by  him  at  one 
dollar  per  acre,  in  July,  1839.  His  design  was  lo 
establish  a  steam  saw  mill  on  the  Canal  at  what 
was  known  as  the  “Little  Pool,”  upon  which  the 
property  abutted,  to  use  the  timber,  and  to  divide 
into  farms  and  dispose  of  such  portions  as  were 
suitable.  These  operations  were  being  successfully 
carried  out  when  his  death  in  October,  1841,  put 
an  end  to  them.  Already  then  he  had  established 
a  tentative  lumber  yard  on  Prospect  street,  and 
had  commenced  the  sale  of  the  product  of  his 
mill,  shipped  by  boat  to  Williamsport,  and  hauled 
to  Hagerstown,  on  the  turnpike,  of  which  he  had 
been  one  of  the  building  company  and  of  which 
he  was  president.  This  was  his  last  undertaking 
in  the  way  of  progress,  to  which  his  life  had  been 
devoted. 

“With  him,  an  annual  visit  with  congenial 
friends  to  Black  Rock,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  was 
never,  if  possible,  omitted,  and  on  that  of  1841, 
a  rude  monument  of  the  stone  lying  around  the 
summit,  similar  to  that  overlooking  Boonsboro’ 
was  commenced.  In  handling  one  of  these  stones, 
it  fell  upon  his  foot  and  inflicted  some  injury 
which  was  indifferently  regarded.  But  his  system, 
probablv  exhausted  by  the  many  cares  and  unceas¬ 
ing  activity,  succumbed  to  a  fever  which  super¬ 
vened,  and  he  expired  in  the  morning  of  t'he  day 
after  which  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gover¬ 
nor,  Frank  Thomas,  whom  he  had  vigorously  op¬ 
posed,  was  elected. 

“The  entire  decade  preceding  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bell,  filled  as  it  was  with  thrilling  events,  was 
marked  by  one  more  prolonged  and  as  intense  as 
any  of  them.  This  was  a  schism  in  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  congregation,  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to 


take  the  leading  part,  as  spokesman  and  controver¬ 
sialist  on  the  one  side,  against  the  pastor  and  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Church  on  the  other,  which  resulted 
in  the  separation  of  the  congregation  into  two 
distinct  organizations,  under  different  govern¬ 
ments. 

“This  was  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Hagerstown,  standing  on  South  Potomac  street, 
and  when  built  was  known  as  “Kennedy’s  Church 
with  a  chimney.”  This  nomeclature  needs  no  ex¬ 
planation.  The  founders  of  it  were  from  the 
north  of  Ireland.  Their  devotion  to  tlieir  church 
was  as  true  as  it  was  unbending.  Rev.  John  Lind 
had  been  its  first  pastor  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
relative,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Lind  Fullerton,  who 
was  installed  in  September,  1825,  and  died  m 
September,  1833.  To  both,  the  congregation  had 
been  devotedly  attached,  and  the  death  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  from  whom  much  was 
expected,  was  deeply  deplored.  As  his  successor, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Wynkoop,  of  New  York,  was 
called  and  installed  June  25,  1834,  and  continued 
in  charge  until  his  death,  April,  1842.  He  was  a 
man  of  distinguished  presence  and  great  force  of 
character,  with  an  unbending  will.  As  a  church¬ 
man  he  was  orthodox,  and  as  rigid  as  Jonh  Knox 
himself,  and  in  this  respect,  particular^,  was  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  one  portion  of  his  congregation.  On 
the  other  hand  my  father  and  others  were  less 
drastic  in  their  views.  In  fact,  a  difference  upon 
this  point  had  already  caused  a  split  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
productive  of  great  feeling  and  some  acrimony. 

“The  Rev.  George  Duffield,  D.  D.,  of  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  was  the  head  of  a  secession  movement  which 
had  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  new  Church 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  “New  Light.” 
This  gentleman  and  my  father,  were  descendants 
of  William  Duffield,  of  Ballymena,  Ireland,  (1600- 
66),  and  although  they  had  never  met,  and  may 
have  had  no  sentiments  on  this  point  in  common, 
it  was  thought  by  Mr.  Bell  that  the  connection 
had  inspired  distrust  of  his  orthodoxy  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Wynkoop.  Whether  or  not  this  was  so,  no 
one  could  tell,  but  it  was  manifest  that  the  two 
were  not  in  accord,  and  to  the  one  might  have 
been  applied,  as  to  the  other,  with  slight  verbal 
change,  the  couplet: 

“I  do  not  like  you  Doctor  Fell; 

The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell.” 

“Whatsoever  the  cause,  five  members  of  the 
congregation  were  arraigned,  tried  and  found 
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guilt}'.  They  were  Joseph  Gabby,  George  I.  Har¬ 
ry,  John  Curry,  Roberdeau  Annan  and  William 
D.  Bell.  The  Session  was  composed  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Wynkoop,  (the  Moderator),  and  John 
Kennedy,  John  Robertson  and  Joseph  Rench,  el¬ 
ders. 

“John  Kennedy  was  senior  member  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  mercantile  house  of  Kennedy 
&  Ferguson,  consisting  of  himself,  his  brother, 
James  Hugh  Kennedy,  and  James  Ferguson.  He 
had  two  sons,  John  Wagoner  Kennedy  and  James 
Hugh  Kennedy.  The  latter  was  prominent  in  the 
public  eye  as  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  agitation  preceeding  the  civil  war.  In  re¬ 
claiming  a  fugitive  slave  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  he  was 
beset  by  a  mob  and  mV; veil  injuries  resulting  in 
his  death.  John  Kennedy  had  also  two  daughters 
of  whom  one  married  Benjamin  Price,  of  the  Fred¬ 
erick  Bar,  and  the  other,  the  Hon.  James  Dixon 
Roman,  of  the  Hagerstown  Bar,  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress  from  the  6th  district  of  Maryland. 

“John  Robertson,  who  like  Mr.  Kennedy,  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  was  engaged  also  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  business  in  connection  with  his  brother, 
Col,  William  Robertson,  and  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Jacob  Harry.  He  had  one  son,  Wil¬ 
liam,  married  to  the  niece  of  James  Ferguson,  and 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Robert  Douglas;  and  the  other  of  William  II. 
Steele,  the  owner  of  the  “Good  Intent”  stage  line 
of  those  days. 

“Joseph  Bench  wras  married  to  Elizabeth 
Schnebley,  whose  family  connection  was  one  of  the 
largest,  and  with  his  own  constituted  one  of  the 
most  influential  in  the  County. 

“On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Church  contro¬ 
versy  was  Joseph  Gabby,  whose  trial  was  the  first 
to  take  place.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  valuable 
farm  and  distillery  on  one  side  of  the  Antietam, 
abase  Leitersburg,  both  of  which  he  personally  su¬ 
pervised,  and  brother  of  William,  who  had  a  faim 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Orphans’  Court.  Joseph  Gabby  had  been 
in  earlier  days  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Coun¬ 
cil,  which,  under  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
State,  filled  the  place  of  a  Senate  and  in  case 
of  death  or  disqualification,  he  would  have  been 
in  line  of  success  to  the  gubernatorial  chair.  He 
had  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to 
Dr.  James  Johnson,  another  to  Dr.  Thomas  Bu^ 
ehaUan  Duckett,  and  the  third  to  Nathan  McDow¬ 
ell.  The  elder  son  of  Dr.  Duckett,  named  alter 


his  grandfather  “Gabby”  was  shot  and  killed  by  a 
Federal  guard  during  the  civil  war  as  he  was 
crossing  the  Potomac  to  join  the  army  of  General 
Lee. 

“John  Curry  had  been  engaged  in  the  cabinet¬ 
making  business  and  was  living  a  retired  life.  He 
had  a  son  named  after  the  Rev.  John  Lind,  who 
became  a  printer,  and  three  daughters,  who  re¬ 
spectively  married  Mr.  Eicholtz,  Dr.  Downey  and 
Mr.  Smith,  living  elsewhere  after  their  marriages. 

“Roberdeau  Annan  was  a  grocery  merchant, 
whose  store  adjoined  the  old  Torch  Light  office 
on  Washington  street.  He  was  married,  but  had 
no  children,  and  one  of  his  brothers,  Mr.  James 
Annan,  established  himself  in  Cumberland,  at  an 
early  day,  married  the  sister  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Perry  and  left  a  son,  Daniel  Annan,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  late  Governor  Lowndes,  as  president 
of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Cumberland. 

“George  I.  Harry  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob 
Harry,  twice  married,  first  to  Amelia  Knode  and 
secondly  to  Susan  Bell,  the  sister  of'  William  D. 
Bell.  Pier  eldest  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Dennis  Murphy,  of  Martinsburg,  Va.,  paymaster, 
II,  S.  army,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
who  resigned  his  commission  and  resumed  his 
practice  of  medicine  in  Vlrainia.  Another  daugh¬ 
ter  was  the  mother  of  Maj.  Rogers  Birnie,  Ord. 
Dept,  and  also  of  Upton  Birnie,  Jr.,  1st  Lieut., 
M)  field  battery,  U.  S.  Army.  Another  daughter 
was  the  wife  of  T.  A.  Boultt,  of  Hagerstown,  jew¬ 
eller,  and  officially  connected  with  the  common 
schools  of  the  Count}'.  Still  another  was  the  wifa 
of  Hon.  A.  K.  Syester,  of:  the  Hagerstown  Bar, 
member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  State  and  Assa,  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  Another  daughter  was  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  William  Lrtve.  a  graduate  of  Dublin  Univer¬ 
sity,  who,  emigrating  to  this  country  with  his 
father’s  family,  passed  through  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  was  one  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hagerstown 
during  the  separation.  And  another  was  married 
to  John  Likens,  of  Martinsburg,  Ya.,  and  subse¬ 
quently  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

“William  D.  Bell,  the  brother-in-law  of  John 
Robertson  and  George  I.  Harry,  was  the  father 
of  Brig.-Gcn.  George  Bell,  U.S.A.,  (retired),  whose 
sons  Maj.  George  Bell.  Jr..  1st  Inf’y.,  Capt.  Edwin 
Bell,  8th  In’fy.,  and  Maj.  William  D.  Bell,  surgeon 
71st  Reg’t..  N.  Y.  V.,  participated  in  the  recent 
operations  in  Cuba,  Alaska  and  the  Philippines. 
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Mr.  Bell’s  youngest  son,  Henry,  joined  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  on  its  retreat  from  Gettysburg, 
and  served  in  Virginia  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
His  eldest  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  Motter,  Hagerstown  Bar,  member  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  of  1867,  State’s  Attorney 
for  Washington  County,  and  Associate  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court.  A  younger  daughter  was  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Tootle,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  one  of  the  active  business  men  of  the  north¬ 
west  for  many  years  and  the  head  of  a  banking 
institution  in  that  place. 

“Thus  arrayed  the  prosecution  of  the  church 
fight  was  in  a  great  measure  a  passage  at  arms 
between  the  pastor  and  Mr.  Bell.  I  recently 
picked  up  an  old  manuscript  signed  by  William 
D.  Bell,  the  following  extracts  which  furnish  a 
sufficient  understanding  for  present  purposes : 

“To  the  Moderator  and  Session  of  the  -Presbyter¬ 
ian  Congregation  of  Hagerstown : 

“I  have  notified  you  of  iny  intention  to  appeal 
-to  the  Carlisle  Presbytery,  from  the  judgment  ana 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  your  body,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to,  and  pending  the  trial  of  a  libel  filed 
against  me  bearing  date  29th  August,  1836,  upon 
grounds  and  for  reasons  set  forth  below.”  [The 
reasons  are  then  given  in  detail.] 

“P.  S. — I  also  complain  of  unnecessary  delay 
in  bringing  my  trial  to  a  close.  The  session  had 
gone  through  with  the  examination  of  all  the  wit¬ 
nesses  they  adduced  in  the  case  in  September  last  ; 
notwithstanding,  my  sentence  was  delayed  until 
the  past  month,  a  period  of  six  months,  during 
which  1  have  been,  as  I  conceive,  most  cruelly  and 
unnecessarily  excluded  from  church  privileges. 
(Dated  March  31,  1837.) 

“This  appeal  was  carried  up  to  the  Presbytery 
at  its  next  session  in  Carlisle.  After  full  argu¬ 
ment  the  judgment  of  the  Session  -was  reversed. 
From  this  decision,  Mr.  Wynkoop  on  the  part  of 
the  Session  entered  an  appeal  to  the  next  highest 
court,  the  Synod.  That  body,  after  a  most  elab¬ 
orate  argument,  in  which  my  father’s  defense  was 
much  commended,  affirmed  the  finding  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  a  notice  of  appeal  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  was  at  once  given  by  the  Session  through 
its  Moderator.  Pending  this  notification,  the 
Session  applied  for  and  was  granted  permission 


to  withdraw  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  became 
attached  to  the  Associated  Reformed  Church,  of 
the  United  States.  It  retained  possession  of  the 
church  property,  and  from  that  time  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  two  sections  of  the  congregation  wor¬ 
shipped  apart,  the  one,  as  the  Associate  Reformed, 
and  the  other  as  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  fixed  abode,  the  latter  by  courtesy  of  the 
pastors  of  the  other  churches,  held  services  in 
different  places  of  worship,  but  more  regularly  in 
the  lower  room  of  the  old  Court  House,  which 
had  not  then  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Associ¬ 
ate  Reformed  Church,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wyn¬ 
koop,  had  regularly  called  ministers,  and  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  received  supplies  from  time  to  time,  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Presbytery,  until  the  acerbities  of 
the  late  conflict  had  gradually  worn  away,  and 
the  active  participants  in  it  were  resting  in  their 
graves.  Then  by  mutual  action,  a  joint  meeting 
-was  had  in  the  old  Court  House,  at  which  resolu¬ 
tions  were  unanimously  adopted  requesting  admis¬ 
sion  as  a  united  body  into  the  Carlisle  Presbytery 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  commission 
Composed  of  James  Hugh  Kennedy  and  Edwin 
Bell  was  appointed  to  present  the  resolutions  to 
that'  body  at  its  next  annual  meeting.  This  took 
place  at  Mereersburg,  in  the  church  of  which  Rev. 
Dr.  Kreigh  was  pastor.  The  duties  devolving  upon 
the  two  sons  of  those  most  prominent  in  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  congregation,  were  successfully  per¬ 
formed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  who  were  once 
more  united,  in  the  old  sanctuary  known  as  “Ken¬ 
nedy’s  Church  with  a  chimney.”  My  experience 
in  this  transaction  was  but  the  forerunner  of  one 
somewhat  similar,  when  about  five  or  six  years 
later,  in  1850,  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Findlay,  a  member  of  a  Maryland  Presbyterian 
family,  to  act  with  himself  and  Col,  Coyler,  of 
Ohio,  Collector  of  the  Port,  as  one  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  then  being  organ¬ 
ized  in  a  canvas  tent,  in  a  corner  of  Portsmouth 
Square,  San  Francisco,  California,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams — the  first  church  of  that  denomination 
planted  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  request  was 
cheerfully  complied  with,  and  associated  with  the 
reunion  of  the  church  at  home,  is  now  among  the 
most  pleasant  reminiscenses  of  a  long  life.” 
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HE  first  great  improvement  to  make  Ha¬ 
gerstown  a  modern  town  and  to  promote 
the  comfort  of  living  as  well  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  health,  was  the  provision  for  a  supply 
of  pure  water  from  the  breast  of  the  mountain. 
Up  to  the  completion  of  the  Water  Works  the 
supply  for  domestic  purposes  was  drawn  from 
springs,  wells  and  cisterns.  The  conformation  of 
all  limestone  countries  is  such  that  the  land  is  fill¬ 
ed  with  passages  through  which  water  from  the 
surface  reaches  the  underground  streams.  As 
impurities  accumulated  in  Hagerstown  with  the 
growth  of  the  town  the  wells  became  contaminated 
and  the  waters  dangerous  to  drink. 

The  streets  were  macadamized  with  soft  lime¬ 
stone  and  the  surface  became  pulverized  by  traf¬ 
fic  into  exceedingly  fine  dust  which  filled  the  air 
when  the  wind  blew.  The  supply  of  water  for  fire 
protection  was  also  insufficient.  All  these  condi¬ 
tions  made  water  works  imperative  and  in  1880 
a  company  was  chartered  under  the  name  of  the 
Washington' County  Water  Company.  The  incor¬ 
porators  were  William  T.  Hamilton,  William  Up- 
degraff,  Alexander  Armstrong,  Edward  Stake, 
Henry  II.  Keedy,  George  R.  Bowman,  Jacob  Roess- 
ner,  David  C.  Aughinbaugh,  George  W.  Smith, 
John  B.  Thirston,  P.  A.  Brugh  and  Joseph  Kaus- 
ler.  The  directors  for  the  first  year  were  William 
T.  Hamilton,  William  Updegraff,  Charles  W. 
Humrichouse,  George  R.  Bowman,  Edward  W. 
Mealey,  Edward  Stake,  Henry  H.  Keedy,  David 
S.  Boyer;  Wm.  Gassman,  George  W.  Harris  and 
George  W.  Grove.  The  contract  with  Hagerstown 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  two  directors  by 
the  Mayor  and  the  submission  of  the  rates  of 


water  rentals  to  the  Mayor  and  Council  for  ap¬ 
proval. 

The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $80,000  and 
later  on  more  money  was  provided  by  the  creation 
of  a  bonded  debt.  The  company  purchased  from 
William  Weagley  a  tract  of  14  acres,  at  the  base 
of  South  Mountain  near  Cavetown,  about  8  miles 
from  Hagerstown  upon  which  to  construct  the  res¬ 
ervoir.  By  the  construction  of  a  dam  on  this 
property  a  large  volume  of  water  was  impounded 
which  is  conducted  to  Hagerstown  by  a  ten-inch 
iron  pipe,  sufficient  to  transmit  1,134,000  gallons 
of  water  daily.  The  dam  is  200  feet  above  the 
highest  part  of  the  town  and  this  elevation  gave 
such  a  pressure  that  water  can  be  thrown  from 
fire  hose  over  the  loftiest  building  without  the  use 
of  fire  engines.  Fire  plugs  are  well  distributed  so 
as  to  be  within  reach  of  every  block.  The  water 
supply:,  flowing  from  the  mountain  streams  is  of 
remarkable  purity,  and  free  from  minerals.  In  a 
short  time  it  was  found  that  the  supply  from  the 
springs  which  flowed  into  the  reservoir  was  not 
sufficient  and  then  an  artesian  well  was  sunk  and 
in  the  dry  season  the  supply  was  supplemented 
by  pumping  with  a  steam  pump  of  large  capacity. 
As  the  town  increased  in  size  a  dam  was  built 
across  Raven  Rock  Run  near  Edgemont  and  the 
supply  from  there  piped  into  the  Cavetown  reser¬ 
voir.  By  this  means  the  present  splendid  water 
supply  was  provided.  The  work  of  constructing 
the  -water  works  was  done  under  the  direction  of 
George  W.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  Company. 
The  trenches  through  the  streets  in  which  the 
pipes  were  laid  for  a  large  part  had  to  be  Wasted 
out  of  the  solid  rock. 
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On  September  4,  1880,  the  first  passenger 
train  from  the  valley  of  Virginia  over  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley  Railroad  reached  Hagerstown.  The 
impetus  which  the  completion  of  this  road  gave 
to  the  town  caused  it  in  a  few  yea  r-  to  double  in 
size  and  began  an  era  of  prosperity  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  The  Shenandoah 
Valley  road  was  first  proposed  in  the  early  seven¬ 
ties  as  a  through  line  from  the  line  of  the  old 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  through  Hagerstown  to  New 
York.  Finally  this  ambitious  scheme  was  aban¬ 
doned  and  it  was  constructed  with  local  capital 
as  a  local  road  from  Riverton  to  Shepherdstown. 
Then  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Company,  Mr. 
U.  L.  Boyce,  went  to  Philadelphia  and  succeeded 
in  interesting  a  number  of  capitalists  in  the  en¬ 
terprise.  The  road  was  extended  by  them  to  Ha¬ 
gerstown  on  the  north  where  it  connected  with  the 
Western  Maryland  and  Cumberland  Valley  roads, 
and  to  Waynesborough,  Va.,  on  the  South  where  it 
joined  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio. 

In  September  1880  when  the  road  was  com¬ 
pleted  to  Hagerstown  the  offices  of  the  Company 
were  moved  from  Charlestown  and  established  in 
Hagerstown.  A  few  years  later  the  capitalists 
who  owned  the  Shenandoah  Valley  road,  C.  C. 
Baldwin,  of  New  York;  F.  J.  Kimball  and  others 
of  Philadelphia,  purchased  the  control  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  road,  extending  from  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  to  Bristol,  Teifnessee,  and  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  continue  the  Shenandoah  Valley  road 
on  South  to  connect  with  the  Norfolk  and  Western, 
the  new  name  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  at  a 
small  village  known  as  Big  Lick.  The  name  of 
this  village  was  changed  to  Roanoke  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  city  of  that  name  grew  up  like  one  of  the 
Western  cities  on  the  plains.  The  offices  of  the 
Company  were  removed  from  Hagerstown  to  Roa¬ 
noke  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  railroad  became 
the  Shenandoah  Division  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Western. 

In  1880  the  year  the  road  entered  Hagerstown 
the  population  of  the  town  was  QS27.  In  ten 
previous  years  the  increase  in  the  population  was 
only  900.  In  twenty  previous  years  the  increase 
had  been  2,500.  In  the  next  ten  years  from  1880 
to  1890,  the  increase  was  2,401  or  as  great  as  in 
twenty  years  from  1860  to  1880.  By  the  next 
census  that  of  1900,  the  population  had  grown  to 
13,591  besides  a  .considerable  growth  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  outside  the  town  limits.  The  growth  in 


these  two  decades  was  greater  than  it  had  been 
in  the  preceding  hundred  years. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Hagerstown  and  its  in¬ 
creasing  importance  as  a  manufacturing  and  a 
railroad  centre  made  changes  in  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  improvements  in  the  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  town  essential.  In  inaugurating  these 
changes  William  T.  Hamilton  took  the  lead  and 
many  of  the  leading  citizens,  including  the  town 
Attorney,  William  Kealhofer,  William  Updegraff, 
Edward  W.  Mealey,  Henry  H.  Keedy  and  Edward 
Stake,  co-operated.  The  result  was  a  radical 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Government.  The 
legislature  enacted  a  new  charter  under  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  town  were  enlarged.  This  char¬ 
ter  was  granted  at  the  session  of  1884.  It  created 
a  board  of  Street  Commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  for  a  term  of  six  years.  In  order 
that  the  Board  should  always  contain  experienced 
members  it  was  arranged  that  in  the  first  board 
appointed  one  members  should  be  appointed  for 
six  years,  one  for  four  and  one  for  two  years,  and 
that  as  the  term  of  each  expired  he  should  be 
succeeded  by  a  commissioner  appointed  for  six 
years.  This  wise  provision  made  it  impossible  for 
an  incoming  mayor  to  make  a  sudden  change  in 
the  personnel  with  a  resulting  change  in  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  board  and  tended  to  remove  it  as  far  as 
possible  from  partisan  politics.  The  opening, 
grading,  repairing  and  control  of  the  streets,  the 
street  lighting  and  the  police  force  were  all  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Street  Commission¬ 
ers  leaving  but  little  of  the  actual  work  of  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  Council.  The 
charter  gave  authority  to  borrow  $20,000  for  street 
improvement  and  $10,000  for  drainage.  The 
town  at  the  time  was  practically  free  from  debt. 
The  old  division  of  the  town  into  five  wards  was 
unchanged  and  cacti,  ward  has  to  elftet  one  Coun¬ 
cilman  to  serve  two  years,  the  Mayor  to  serve  four 
years.  The  terms  of  three  Councilmen  end  one 
year  and  of  two  of  the  next  year.  The  Mayor  ap¬ 
points  the  officials  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Council.  This  form  of  government  has  proved 
entirely  successful  and  the  town  affairs  have  been 
admirably  administered.  The  work  of  making 
sewers  and  improving  the  streets  promptly  began. 
A  heavy  steam  road  roller  was  purchased  and  the 
old  macadamized  streets  were  graded  and  beauti¬ 
fully  made.  The  work  of  grading  the  streets  was 
extensive  and  Prospect  and  North  Potomac  streets 
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were  cut  down  deep  into  the  solid  rock.  Then  an 
electric  lighting  plant  was  built  and  entered  into 
a  contract  for  lighting  the  streets.  Later  on  the 
town  built  its  own  electric  light  plant  and  em¬ 
barked  in  the  business  of  municipal  ownership. 
The  people  after  awhile  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  streets  macadamized  with  crushed  limestone, 
a  substance  so  soft  that  under  heavy  traffic  it 
becomes  fine  dust  in  dry  weather  and  mud  in  wet 
weather. 

The  work  of  paving  the  principal  streets  with 
vitrified  bricks  was  undertaken  and.  gradually  ex¬ 
tended  far  beyond  the  limits  at  first  designed. 
This  pavement  is  entirely  satisfactory,  having 
the  old  macadam  for  a  firm  and  enduring  founda¬ 
tion.  The  amount  of  the  loan  provided  for  in  the 
charter  was  of  course  insufficient  for  the  work  and 
including  the  cost  of  electric  light  plant  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  debt  had  by  1905  reached'  the  sum  of 
$100,000.  But  the  bonds  were  so  issued  that  a 
certain  amount  falls  due  each  year  and  so  a  safe 
debt-paying  policy  is  steadily  pursued. 

During  this  time  there  was  frequent  agitation 
about  a  street  railway.  In  1891  a  company  was 
organized  and  the  work  of  laying  the  track  began. 
It  passes  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town 
and  was  extended  to  Williamsport  on  the  one  side 
and  to  Funkstown  on  the  other.  The  next  exten¬ 
sion  was  to  Boonsboro.  Finally  members  of  the 
Hagerstown  Company  purchased  a  majority  of  the 
stock  in  an  electric  road  extending  from  Middle- 
town  to  Myersville  in  Frederick  County.  A  con¬ 
necting  link  was  built  from  a  point  on  the  Ha¬ 
gerstown  and  Boonsboro  branch  to  Myersville  and 
thus  established  communication  by  the  electric 
road  between  Hagerstown  and  Frederick.  This 
route,  passing  over  two  mountains  and  for  its  en¬ 
tire  length  of  about  twenty-four  miles,  through 
superb  scenery,  has  become  a  most  popular  trip 
for  pleasure  excursions. 

In  1898  when  war  with  Spain  was  declared, 
Washington  County  contributed  a  company  of  in¬ 
fantry  to  the  general  government  besides  a  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  in  the  regular  service.  The  Hagers¬ 
town  Light  Infantry  was  organized  in  1879  with 
Henry  Kyd  Douglas,  Captain;  S.  F.  Croft,  1st 
Lieutenant ;  A.  M.  Roberts,  2nd  Lieutenant.  The 
Company  took  -  part  in  the  Yorktown  celebration 
of  1881,  and  became  the  color  company  of  the  1st 
Regiment  of  the  Maryland  National  Guard.  In 
April  1898  when  the  President  called  for  volun¬ 
teers  the  Hagerstown  Company  volunteered  and 


went  into  camp  with  the  Maryland  troops  at  Pim¬ 
lico,  near  Baltimore,  in  April.  On  May  17,  the 
company  along  with  the  1st  Regiment,  was  muster¬ 
ed  into  the  volunteer  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  Captain  of  Company  B,  the  Hagerstown  Com¬ 
pany,  was  George  L.  Fisher,  who  had  served  in 
the  regular  army;  the  first  lieutenant  was  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Sands.  The  First  Maryland  Regiment 
which  had  been  mustered  in  as  two  battalions  with 
Lieut.  Colonel  William  P.  Lane  in  command,  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  May  26,  1898  and 
Colonel  Lane  was  Commandant  of  the  Fort.  In 
September  the  regiment  was  encamped  at  Camp 
Meade,  Pa.,  and  on  November  11,  it  was  ordered 
to  Camp  Mackenzie,  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  it  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  on  February  28,  1899. 
The  regiment  which  had  been  mustered  in  with 
two  battalions  was  increased  to  a  full  regiment 
July  6,  1898  with  Col.  Lane  in  command.  Of 
the  first  two  battalions,  Ellwood  W.  Evans  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  8th  Cavalry  U.  S.  Army  and  Charles 
A.  Little,  of  Hagerstown  were  the  Majors.  Lauran 
A.  Smith,  son  of  George  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Hagers¬ 
town  was  adjutant  of  the  Regiment.  After  the 
third  battalion  was  added  Charles  Alvey  son  of 
Chief  Justice  Alvey  was  commissioned  Lieutenant 
in  Company  “K”  and  Rev.  C.  Randolph  Page,  a 
Confederate  veteran,  was  made  chaplain  of  the 
Regiment.  M.  R.  Hawkin,  of  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty,  was  adjutant  of  Major  Little’s  battalion. 

Col.  William  Preston  Lane,  the  youngest  son 
of  John  C.  Lane  and  Elizabeth  Horine  Lane,  was 
born  at  Harmony,  Frederick  County,  November 
30,  1851.  When  a  child  his  father  died  and  his 
mother  moved  to  Boonsboro.  In  1872  he  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  same  class  with  his  two  older  brothers, 
Charles  S.  and  J.  Clarence  Lane,  at  Princeton 
College;  studied  law'  with  his  brother-in-law,  H. 
H.  Needy;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1874.  In  1880 
he  abandoned  law  to  become  secretary  and  treasur¬ 
er  of  the  Hagerstown  Steam  Engine  and  Machine 
Company.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  postmaster 
of  Hagerstown  by  President  Cleveland  and  held 
the  office  four  years.  Then  he  went  into  the 
banking  business  in  wdiich  he  is  now  engaged,  as 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Eavey,  Lane  &  Com¬ 
pany.  His  connection  with  military  affairs  began 
in  1880  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Hagerstown  Light 
Infantry.  In  1881  he  was  made  adjutant  of  the 
first  .battalion  wdiich  was  organized  and  command¬ 
ed  by  Gen.  H.  Kyd  Douglas  for  the  Yorktown 
celebration. 
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Mr.  Lane  was  subsequently  elected  Captain 
of  the  Hagerstown  Light  Infantry,  then  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment  and  when  Col.  L. 
A.  Wilmer  became  Adjutant  General  of  Maryland 
be  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  Regiment. 
As  an  evidence  of  their  esteem  the  people  of  Hagers¬ 
town  presented  a  magnificent  sword  to  Col.  Lane 
and  his  business  friends  gave  him  a  fine  horse  and 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Maryland  gave  him 
a  beautiful  flag.  Col.  Lane’s  wife  is  Virginia 
Lee  Cartwright,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  of  a  St. 
Mary’s  County  family. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Little  of  the  First  Regiment 
was  born  in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  but  removed  to 
Washington  County  when  a  child  and  he  has 
spent  his  life  in  this  County.  He  graduated  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
in  1818  and  for  several  years  taught  in  the  public 
schools  and  studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1883,  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in 
1884,  State’s'  Attorney  for  Washington  County 
from  1891  to  1895.  In  1900  he  was  candidate 
for  Congress  but  was  defeated  by  George  A. 
Pearre.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  of 
the  First  Regiment,  then  commanded' by  Col.  H. 
Ivyd  Douglas,  and  has  served  with  the  Regiment 
since  then,  having  held  the  position  of  Adjutant, 
Paymaster,  Major  and  Colonel  of  the  Regiment, 
to  which  position  he  was  elected  in  1901..  He  was 
also  Major  of  one  of  the  Battalions  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment  during  the  Spanish  war.  Col.  Little  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  James  Findlay  of  “Tammany.” 

In  addition  to  those  who  volunteered  in  the 
Spanish  war  there  were  many  of  the  sons  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  in  the  regular  service  of  the  United 
States.  Among  these  were  Gen.  James  A.  Buchan¬ 
an.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Judge  Thomas  Bu¬ 
chanan;  born  at  “Woborne,”  the  Buchanan  estate 
near  Downsville  Dec.  11,  1843 ;  was  appointed  2nd 
lieutenant  14th  infantry  March  7,  1867.  He 
served  as  captain  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish  war, 
reaching  the  rank  of  Major  in  May  1899.  In  1899 
he  was  put  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Porto 
Rico  and  was  there  for  several  years.  In  April 
1905  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Three  grandsons  of  William  D.  Bell,  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Torch  Light  were  in  the  service  during 
the  war.  These  are  George,  William  D.  and 
Edwin  Bell,  sons  of  Gen.  George  Bell,  U.  S.  Army. 
Young  George  Bell  was  appointed  to  the  West 


Point  Academy  by  President  Grant.  As  Captain 
in  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry  he  was  in  the 
charge  of  San  Juan  Hill  in  the  Cuban  campaign 
while  his  brother,  William  D.  Bell,  who  was  a 
surgeon  of  volunteers  was  at  work  rescuing  the 
wounded  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  After  the 
Cuban  campaign  both  Captain  Bell  and  Surgeon 
Bell  were  sent  to  the  Philippines.  Captain  Bell 
while  in  the  Philippines  was  honored  with  the 
command  of  an  expedition  which  made  prisoners 
of  some  of  the  most  troublesome  of  the  insurrectos 
and  for  this  service  received  high  commendation. 
He  was  later  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  and 
put  in  command  of  Fort  Porter  at  Buffalo.  After 
returning  from  the  Philippines  Dr.  William  D. 
Bell  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
York. 

While  the  Spanish  war  was  in  progress  Edwin 
Bell,  Jr.,  the  fifth  son  of  Gen.  George  Bell,  was 
doing  service  in  Alaska.  He  graduated  at  West 
Pqjnt  in  1894  and  is  now  a  Captain  in  the  Sth 
Infantry  staioned  at  Fort  Slocum,  New  York. 
Another  son  of  Gen.  Bell,  Richard  Barry  Bell, 
was  attached  to  the  Marine  Corps  and  participated 
in  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Peking. 

Henry  Williams,  son  of  Thomas  J.  C.  and 
Cora  M.  Williams,  born  in  Washington  County, 
in  1877,  was  in  the  naval  service  under  Schley  dur¬ 
ing  the  West  Indian  campaign  of  1898.  He  did 
active  service  around  Santiago  harbor  and  in 
Porto  Rico.  He  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  second  in  his  class  in  May  1898,  and 
was  immediately  ordered  to  the  battleship  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  After  the  war  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Corps  of  Naval  Constructors,  took  a  course  of 
instruction  at  Annapolis,  was  then  sent  by  the 
Government  to  France  where  he  remained  two 
years,  graduating  at  the  famous  French  school  of 
Marine  Architecture  in  1901.  He  was  then  put 
on  duty  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  where  he  re¬ 
mained  four  years.  His  younger  brother,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Williams  was  also  in  the  Military  service. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1903  high  in  his 
class,  was  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
sent  to  the  Philippines  where  he  remained  one 
year.  In  this  time  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  First  Lieutenant.  Upon  his  return  from 
the  Philippines  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C.  In  December  1905  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  Rutledge  Prioleau,  of  Chaleston,  S.  C.  On 
June  1,  1906  while  performing  special  service  on 
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the  target  range  at  Fort  Madison,  Annapolis,  to 
which  he  had  been  assigned  temporarily,  he  was 
killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol  in  the 
hands  of  a  bystander.  He  lies  buried  in  the  soil 
of  his  native  County,  in  St.  Mark’s  Churchyard, 
near  Breathedsville.  Lieut.  Williams  was  born 
near  St.  James  in  Washington  County  in  No¬ 
vember  1881  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
but  little  over  24  years  of  age.  He  was  pronounc¬ 
ed  by  his  superior  officers  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  promising  young  officers  in  the  army. 
Near  the  grave  of  this  young  soldier  in  St.  Mark’s 
Churchyard  is  that  of  his  mother’s  brother,  DrN 
Thomas  J.  C.  Maddox,  who  met  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  fate.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
army  and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  Apache 
Indians  in  New  Mexico. 

In  August  1901  the  doors  of  the  Washington 
County  Free  Library  were  opened  to  the  people. 
Several  years  before  that  time,  Benjamin  F.  New¬ 
comer,  of  Baltimore,  a  native  of  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty,  had  offered  to  endow  a  free  library  in  Hagers¬ 
town  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  his  native 
County,  with  the  sum  of  $50,000  well  invested  in  5 
per  cent,  securities,  provided  the  people  of  the 
County  would  erect  a  building  for  the  library. 
Several  attempts  were  made  by  public  spirited  cit¬ 
izens  to  carry  out  this  condition.  But  the  work 
was  progressing  slowly  when  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Mealey  of  Hagerstown,  undertook  it  and  his  efforts 
were  speedily  crowned  with  the  most  gratifying 
success.  He  procured  the  passage,  of  two  enabling 
acts  by  the  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1898, 
chapters  248  and  217  of  the  laws  of  that  year 
which  assured  an  annual  revenue  of  $2,500  for 
the  library.  The  first  of  these  acts  authorizes  the 
County  Commissioners  of  Washington  County  to 
make  a  contract  to  pay  $1,500  a  year  in  perpetuity 
to  the  Library  Association  and  the  other  chapter 
confers  power  upon  the  Mayor  and  Council  of 
Hagerstown  to  make  a  perpetual  contract  for  the 
payment  of  $1000  a  year.  The  County  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  the  Mayor  and  Council  exercised  the 
authority  conferred  on  them  by  the  Legislature 
and  entered  into  the  contracts.  Then  Mr.  Mealey 
>  took  up  the  work  of  supplying  the  building,  for  the 
library.  A  Board  of  Library  trustees  was  form¬ 
ed  composed  of  Edward  W.  Mealey,  President; 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Spangler  IviefEer,  William  Kealhofer, 
William  Newcomer,  William  Updegraff,  John  W. 
Stonebraker  and  Charles  A.  Little.  The  Library 


staff  was  composed  of  Mary  L.  Titcomb,  Librarian, 
and  Misses  Lillian  W.  Barkdoll,  Nellie  Chrissing- 
cr  and  Charlotte  ft;  Gibson,  assistants. 

To  the  Trustees  Mr.  Mealey  donated  a  lot  of 
ground  situated  in  the  .very  centre  of  the  town, 
on  Jonathan  street  across  from  the  side  of  the 
Court  House.  A  canvass  of  the  town  and  County 
was  made  to  procure  subscriptions  to  the  building 
fund.  The  amount  obtained  fell  far  short  of  what 
was  required,  but  the  building  was  erected  and 
furnished,  and  as  has  already  been  said  was  opened 
for  use  in  August,  1901.  The  design  for  the 
building  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Bruce  Price,  a  distin¬ 
guished  architect  of  New  York  City,  and  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  parentage.  The  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  about  $20,000  and  of  the  book  stacks  and 
furniture  about  $12,000  more.  At  the  completion 
of  the  work  there  was  a  debt  of  about  $21,000, 
$5,000  of  which  was  paid  by  Mr.  Mealey  and  $16,- 
082.65  by  children  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  F.  New¬ 
comer,  namely  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Gilpin, .of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Maslin  and  Mr.  Waldo 
Newcomer.  These  children  of  Mr.  Newcomer  also 
gave  to  the  library  an  oil  portrait  of  their  dis¬ 
tinguished  father  and  Mrs.  Gilpin  gave  an  artis¬ 
tic  book  plate.  She  has  inherited  from  her  fath¬ 
er  his  interest  in  the  library  and  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  Washington  County. 

As  a  beginning  of  the  book  supply  a  number 
of  volumes  of  standard  works  which  had  belonged 
to  one  of  the  literary  societies  of  the  College  of 
St.  James  were  acquired  and  some  12,000  or  15,- 
000  other  volumes  bought.  The  number  of  vol¬ 
umes  in  1905  was  16,000.  The  Library  work  was 
organized  by  an  accomplished  librarian.  Miss  Mary 
L.  Titcomb,  who  was  engaged  by  the  Trustees. 

She  has  succeeded  in  fulfilling  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Newcomer  by  carrying  the  benefits  of  the  li¬ 
brary  to  every  part  of  Washington  County.  Sub¬ 
stations  were  speedily  established  in  every  village 
and  in  many  country  stores,  school  houses  and 
Sunday  schools.  The  number  of  these  stations  in 
1905  was  62.  I‘n  order  to  further  circulate  the 
books  a  library  wagon  was  built,  the  first  of  the 
kind  it  is  believed,  in  the  country.  This  wagon 
with  well  selected  supply  of  volumes  pays  regular 
visits  to  the  farm  houses  in  those  portions  of  the 
County  remote  from  villages  where  there  are  sub¬ 
stations.  One  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  li¬ 
brary  is  the  juvenile  department  where  children 
are  not  only  supplied  with  the  test  books  but  the 
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assistant  librarian  who  has  special  charge  of  this 
department  gives  regular  instructions  to  them 
which  attract  large  numbers  of  eager  listeners. 

Teachers  in  the  County  are  furnished  books 
for  their  own  use  and  for  supplementary  work  in 
the  schools.  Each  school  in  the  County  is  visited, 
talks  are  given  on  the  use  of  the  Library  by  one 
of  the  staff  who  generally  takes  with  her  when 
she  goes,  an  assortment  of  pictures,  books  and  bul¬ 
letins  which  sire  leaves  behind  for  a  term. 

The  Washington  County  Eree  Library  has 
proved  a  blessing  to  the  people  by  whom  it  is 
greatly  prized  and  greatly  used. 

Edward  Windsor  Mealey,  who  organized  the 
Library,  is  the  son  of  Edward  Merrinran  and 
Elizabeth  Francis  (Windsor)  Mealey.  He  was  born 
in  Hagerstown  August  23rd,  1846,  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  College  of  St.  James  in  1864 
in  the  last  class  ever  graduated.  After  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  Junior  class  at 
Harvard  College  and  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  1869,  taking  his  degree  later  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  After  leaving  the  law 
school  he  practiced  law  in  Hagerstown  for  several 
years  but  gradually  dropped  this  and  became  en¬ 
gaged  in  commercial  pursuits. 

He  was  at  one  time  cashier  of  the  Hagerstown 
Bank  and  has  for  many  years  been  a  Director  in 
that  institution,  was  cashier  of  the  Hemstead  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  Co.,  Long  Island;  treasurer 
of  the  Crawford  Bicycle  Company;  is  Director  of 
the  Washington  County  Branch  of  the  B.  &  0. 
R.  R.,  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hagerstown  Water  Company;  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Welch  Water  and  Electric  Light  Com¬ 
pany  of  W.  Va. ;  treasurer  of  the  Tygart’s  River 
Lumber  Company  of  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  president  of 
the  Mill  Creek  and  Addison  Railroad  Co. ;  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Hagerstown  Electric  R.  R.  Company; 
director  of  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  Association  of 
Hagerstown. 

He  was  Street  Commissioner  of  Hagerstown 
for  one  term  beginning  in  1884;  School  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  1892;  consul  to  Munich  during  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland’s  second  administration.  He  is 
the  president  of  the  Washington  County  Free  Li¬ 
brary.  He  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Washington 
County  Hospital  Association  and  is  giving  the 
same  interest  and  thought  to  that  which  he  has 
given  to  the  Library. 

He  is  an  independent  Democrat  in  politics, 
and  is  an  attendant  at  the  Episcopal  Church. 


Mr.  Mealey  inherited  considerable  property 
from  his  parents  and  this  he  greatly  augmented 
by  hard  work  and  judicious  investments,  lie  is 
a  financier  of  great  capacity  and  while  cashier  of 
the  Hagerstown  Bank  greatly  advanced  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  that  ancient  institution  and  at  the  same 
time  by  a  liberal  extension  of  banking  facilities  to 
manufacturing  establishments  promoted  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  Hagerstown.  Resigning  his  office  in 
the  bank  Mr.  Mealey  devoted  himself  to  the  bus¬ 
iness  of  the  Crawford  Bicycle  Company,  which 
become  a  financial  success  beyond  all  expectation. 
When  the  Crawford  factory  was  sold  to  the  bicycle 
Trust  Mr.  Mealey  retired  with  a  large  profit  on 
his  investment.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted 
himself  largely  to  working  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  and  especially  for  the  library  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital  in  Hagerstown.  As  a 
director  in  the  Washington  County  Water  Com¬ 
pany  he  was  active  in  procuring  a  supply  of  pure 
water  for  Hagerstown  and  while  Street  Commis¬ 
sioner  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  the 
improvement  of  the  town.  When  in  Munich  he 
wrote  several  valuable  reports  to  the  Government 
one  of  which  dealt  with  the  drainage  and  sanitation 
system  of  the  city. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Newcomer,  the  benefac¬ 
tor  of  Washington  County,  who  endowed  the  li¬ 
brary  and  the  Orphans’  Home,  came  from  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  families  of  the 
County.  The  first  of  this  family,  which  is  of 
Swiss  origin,  to  settle  in  Washington  County  were 
the  .  three  sons  of  Wolfgang  Newcomer,  namely 
Henry,  Christian  and  Peter  Newcomer,  who  came 
here  from  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  early  in  the 
history  of  Washington  County.  The  three  broth¬ 
ers  settled  in  Beaver  Creek  which  is  still  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  family  and  acquired  large  tracts 
of  land  in  that  fertile  district.  Christian  became 
a  Bishop  in  the  German  Methodist  Church  and 
Henry  and  Peter  were  farmers.  Henry’s  son, 
John  Newcomer,  became  one  of  the  foremost  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  County.  He  was  born  December  18, 
1191,  near  Beaver  Creek  and  died  April  21,  1861. 
In  1836  he  was  elected  sheriff,  then  one  of  the 
important  and  most  honorable  offices.  In  184(1 
he  was  sent  to  represent  the  County  in  the  Senate 
of  Maryland  where  he  served  with  credit  for  six 
years.  From  1846  to  1849  he  was  County  Com¬ 
missioner  and  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1850.  In  1859  he  was  again  elected 
County  Commissioner. 
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Benjamin  Franklin  Newcomer  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  and  Catharine  Newcomer.  He  was 
born  April  28,  1827,  at  the  old  homestead  of  Hen¬ 
ry  Newcomer,  his  grandfather.  He  was  educated 
at  the  old  Hagerstown  Academy  and  it  was  in¬ 
tended  that  he  should  become  a  civil  engineer. 
Instead  of  this  however,  he  was  sent  to  Baltimore. 
His  father  had  formed  a  partnership  in  the  grain 
and  flour  business  with  Samuel  Stonebraker,  in 
that  city  and  when  only  16  years  of  age  B.  F, 
Newcomer  was  sent  to  represent  his  father  in  the 
firm.  Two  years  later  he  purchased  his  father’s 
interest  and  became  a  member  of  the  firm  which 
was  dissolved  in  1862,  Mr.  Newcomer  becoming  the 
sole  proprietor  doing  business  under  the  name  of 
Newcomer '&  Co.  Leaving  school  at  an  early  age 
Mr.  Newcomer  did  not  abandon  his  design  of 
obtaining  an  education.  During  his  early  life  in 
Baltimore  he  became  a  subscriber  to  the  Merchan- 
tile  Library  and  devoted  his  evenings  to  study,  to 
reading  good  books  and  attending  lectures.  In 
all  his  business  enterprises  he  achieved  success 
and  rapidly  accumulated  a  fortune.  In  1854  he 
became  a  director  in  the  Union  Bank  of  Maryland. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Corn  and  Flour  Exchange  which  was 
organized  in  1853.  In  1861  he  was  elected  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Northern  Central  Railway  Company  and 
was  for  years  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 
and  was  also  a  director  in  the  Philadelphia,  Wil¬ 
mington  and  Baltimore  road.  From  1867  to  1869 
he  was  one  of  the  Finance  Commissioners  of  Bal¬ 
timore.  After  the  war  Mr.  Newcomer  invested 
largely  in  Southern  railroads  and  supplied  capital 
for  their  rehabilitation,  among  the  rest  the  Wil¬ 
mington  and  Weldon  and  various  roads  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  Coast  Line.  At  one  time  Mr.  New¬ 
comer  was  a  director  in  no  less  than  thirty  rail¬ 
road  companies.  In  these  transactions  which  were 
always  guided  by  consummate  business  judgment, 
he  made  a  vast  sum  of  money  and  became  one 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Maryland.  In  1868 
he  founded  the  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
of  Baltimore  against  the  advice  of  his  friends  and 
business  associates  who  predicted  failure  of  an 
institution  founded  to  depend  upon  the  business 
it  was  designed  to  do.  But  Mr.  Newcomer’s  judg¬ 
ment  was  vindicated  and  the  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
strongest  financial  institutions  in  the  South.  Of 
this  company  Mr.  Newcomer,  was  the  President 
up  to  his  death  in  1901. 


Mr.  Newcomer  transacted  business  with  mar¬ 
velous  facility.  He  never  was  flurried  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  affairs  and  never  appeared  to  be  in  a  hur¬ 
ry.  But  he  never  got  behind  in-  the  transaction  of 
■the  vast  volume  of  business  which  he  took  upon 
himself.  In  Baltimore  his  advice  as  to  invest¬ 
ments  and  other  matters  was  sought  by  many 
people  and  he  never  failed  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  his  judgment.  His  manner  was  simple,  kind 
and  affable  and  his  presence  was  commanding. 
Perhaps  because  one  of  his  brothers,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Newcomer  of  Washington  County  and  others 
of  his  relatives,  were  afflicted  with  partial  blind¬ 
ness,  he  always  took  a  great  interest  in  institutions 
for  the  education  and  relief  of  the  blind.  About 
1852  he  became  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
“Maryland  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind”  in  Baltimore,  and  was  a  liberal  benefac¬ 
tor  of  that  school,  his  son  Waldo,  succeeding  him 
in  the  directorate  upon  his  death. 

When  about  21  years  of  age  B.  F.  Newcomer 
married  Amelia,  daughter  of  John  H.  Ehlen  of 
Baltimore,  who  died  in  1881.  They  had  four  chil¬ 
dren  :  Waldo  Newcomer,  Mary  L.,  wife  of  the 
late  James  M.  Maslin;  Nannie,  who  married  F. 
IP.  Hack,  of  the  Baltimore  Bar,  and  Harriet,  who 
married  Henry  B.  Gilpin,  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Newcomer’s  charities  were  exten¬ 
sive.  He  was  a  liberal  soul,  always  ready  to  ex¬ 
tend  a  helping  hand  to  those  in  trouble  or  need. 
In  his  will  he  added  to  the  great  benefactions  of 
his  life.  He  loved  his  noHva  County  and  was 
proud  of  his  father.  In  his  liberality  and  love 
of  Washington  County  his  youngest  daughter, 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Gilpin,  follows  him.  She  added  to 
his  gifts  to  the  Washington  County  Library  and 
has  given  generously  to  St.  James  School  which 
her  two  sons  attended  and  of  which  her  husband  is 
a  trustee.  She  erected  a  noble  memorial  to  her 
father  in  the  form  of  a  Baptistry  to  Emanuel 
Episcopal  Church  in  Baltimore.  A  fine  portrait 
of  Mr.  Newcomer  hangs  upon  the  wall  of  the 
Library  in  Hagerstown. 

The  endowment  of  the  Library  is  not  Mr. 
Newcomer’s  only  benefaction  to  his  native  County. 
To  him  more  than  to  any  other  is  due  the  fact 
that  Washington  County  has  a  fine  home  for  Or¬ 
phan  and  Friendless  children.  Charitable  men 
and  women  had  long  desired  an  institution  which 
would  rescue  homeless  and  friendless  children  from 
the  County  Alms  House  where  there  was  always 
danger  that  they  would  grow  up  into  confirmed 
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pauperism.  It  was  also  desired  to  rescue  children 
from  vicious  parents  and  to  care  for  those  whose 
parents  arc  unable  to  snjijffirt  them.  These  child¬ 
ren,  including  even  infants  and  foundlings,  it  was 
designed  to  care  for  and  to  educate  into  self  sup¬ 
porting  citizens.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  work 
they  are  bound  out  by  the  Orphans’  Home,  but 
while  away  from  the  home  they  are  still  in  its 
care  and  under  its  protection.  In  the  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  of  its  existence  many  children  have  been 
adopted  and  many  have  gone  out  into  the  world 
as  worthy  and  respected  men  and  women.  The 
whole  number  cared  for  to  this  time  is  403.  The 
County  supplies  a  teacher  for  them  and  their 
education  is:  well  cared  for. 

The  movement  to  establish  this  beneficent  in¬ 
stitution  began  about  1880  and  three  years  later 
it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  children.  The 
first  superintendent  was  David  Emmert,  a  man  of 
piety,  of  infinite  patience  and  charity  and  in  his 
good  work  he  had  the  aid  for  many  years  of  Miss 
Anna  McCarty,  the  matron,  a  woman  so  efficient 
in  her  management  that  she  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  Home.  While  Mr.  New¬ 
comer  was  the  chief  contributor,  the  Orphans’ 
Home  is  a  popular  institution  and  the  money  for 
its  early  support  came  largely  from  collections  in 
the  churches  all  over  the  County.  One  year  Mr. 
Newcomer  promised  to  give  a  sum  equal  to  that 
contributed  by  all  the  people  of  the  County  that 
year.  This  stimulated  liberal  contributions  and 
Mr.  Newcomer  was  called  upon  for  a  large  amount 
to  redeem  the  promise.  The  more  he  had  to  give 
under  these  circumstances  the  better  he  was  pleas¬ 
ed.  For  the  Home  a  building  was  found  on  S.  Po¬ 
tomac  street  which  had  been  erected  for  a  sani¬ 
tarium.  It  was  admirably  situated,  with  wide 
grounds  around  it  and  of  ample  size.  This  was 
first  rented  and  then  purchased  the  money  for  the 
purchase  being  collected  by  popular  subscription 
and  with  $8,000  contributed  by  Mr.  B.  E.  New¬ 
comer.  To  this  sum  Mr.  Newcomer  later  added 
$10,000  as'  an  endowment  and  when  he  died  he 
gave  in  his  will,  the  farther  -on:  of  $‘25,000.  The 
County  Commissioners  annually  appropriate  $1,- 
500  for  the  support  of  the  Home,  estimating  that 
the  care  of  pauper  children  saves  the  taxpayers 
that  sum  in  the  expenses  of  the  Alms  House. 
The  cost  of  conducting  the  Home  is  about  $3,500 
a  year.  People  contribute  largely  to  its  support 
by  supplying  fruit  and  vegetables  besides  giving 
money. 


Among  the  most  liberal  friends  of  the  Home 
have  been  the  brothers  and  other  relatives  of 
Mr.  Ne*omer  living  at  Beaver  Creek.  The 
late  Alexander  Newcomer,  one  of  the  brothers, 
was  a  trustee  and  contributor  down  to  the  time  of 
his  death  a  few  years  ago. 

The  present  Board  of  Managers  is  composed 
of  Jacob  Roessner,  S.  M.  Bloom,  John  Gassman, 
Charles  E.  Roach,  David  Emmert,  Dr.  Y.  M. 
Rei  chard,  Frank  M.  Thomas,  Isaac  Emmert,  Wil¬ 
liam  Newcomer,  Mrs.  Samuel  Emmert,  Mrs. 
George  Ereaner,  Mrs.  James  Findlay,  Mrs.  Henry 

A.  Mcomas,  Mrs.  0.  D.  McCardell  and  Miss  Jen¬ 
nie  Stouffer.  The  present  superintendent  is  Ja¬ 
cob  A.  Zeigler.  Among  those  who  were  conspic¬ 
uous  in  founding  the  Home  and  who  are  now 
deceased,  were  Charles  W.  Humrichouse,  Dr. 
Thomas  Maddox  and  Henry  Onderdonk. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  public  hospital  at 
Hagerstown  was  first  suggested  a  good  many  years 
ago  by  Miss  Lucy  H.  Nimmo,  a  pious  lady  then 
living  at  “Surrey”  the  suburban  home  of  the 
late  Joseph  Reynolds.  Miss  Nimmo  had  fairs  and 
did  sewing  to  raise  a  fund,  but  without  any  great 
success,  although  the  necessity  for  such  a  charity 
was  all  the  time  more  keenly  felt.  The  numerous 
railroads  centering  in  Hagerstown  caused  many 
accidents,  and  it  was  felt  that  there  should  be  a 
properly  equipped  hospital  where  such  accident 
cases  could  be  treated  as  well  as  medical  cases. 

In  1904,  Senator  B.  Abner  Betts  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  procurred  the  enactment  of  the 
charter  of  “The  Washington  County  Hospital  As¬ 
sociation,”  (Chapter  234  of  the  Laws  of  that  year), 
and  also  secured  an  annual  appropriation  of  $6,000 
from  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  support  of  the 
charity.  The  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  first  year 
wore:  J.  G.  Bower,  President;  B.  Abner  Betts, 
vjc<  -President ;  James  P.  Harter,  Secretary;  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Mcalov,  Treasurer  ;  M.  A.  Cullen,  George 

B.  Oswald,  W.  H.  McCardell,  William  Newcomer 
and  Col.  Wm.  P.  Lane.  A  building  on  North  Po¬ 
tomac  street,  near  Broad  way.  was  secured  for 
temporary  occupation,  while  a  fund  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  building  is  accumulating.  To  this  fund  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Mcaley  and  the  Byron  family  of  Wil¬ 
liamsport  have  already  been  liberal  contributors, 
and  the  main  work  of  estblishing  the  hospital  has 
been  assumed  by  Mr.  Mealey.  Miss  M.  Grace 
Matthew,  a  graduate  of  the  Waltham  Training 
School  for  Nurses  was  engaged  as  superintendent. 
The  ‘institution  was  opened  for  patients  in  1905. 
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In  an  address  before  the  Washington  County  Med¬ 
ical  Society  in  the  summer  of  1905,  Mr.  Mealey 
explained  the  purposes  of  the  Hospital  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

■‘The  Washington  County  Hospital  is  designed 
for  the  treatment  of  accidents,  of  acute  and  sub¬ 
acute  diseases,  and  cases  of  chronic,  incurable,  in¬ 
fectious  or  contagious  diseases,  will  not  be  admit 
ted  at  present.  The  rules,  regulations  and  rates 
will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  possible,  and  will  be 
made  as  liberal  as  the  resources  at  command  will 
permit.  The  Hospital  is  to  be  open  for  the  reception 
of  the  patients  of  all  the  doctors  of  the  County, 
such  patients  to  be  under  the  sole  advice  and 
treatment  of  their  own  physicians,  and  to  receive 
from  the  Hospital  under  the  directions  of  each 
ones’  own  physician,  such  care,  attendance  and 
nursing  as  the  resources  of  the  Hospital  can  fur¬ 
nish.  *  *  * 

“The  other  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
has  in  view  is  the  establishment  in  connection 
with  the  Hospital  of  a  nursing  school.  They  would 
of  course  prefer,  were  it  possible,  that  such  nursing 
school  should  be  a  separate  and.  distinct  institution, 
but  as  at  present  situated  we  do  not  think  it  pos¬ 
sible.  *  * 

“We  desire  and  propose  going  a  step  further, 
namely  to  have  nurses,  not  only  for  the  Hospital 
and  the  cases  treated  there,  but  to  make  the 
nurses,  while  student  nurses,  available  for  neigh¬ 
borly  nursing  among  the  poor  and  those  of  moder¬ 
ate  means,  known  as  district  nursing.  This  is 
not  only  the  most  economical  service  obtainable, 
but  in  many  ways  is  the  best  kind  of  service  for 
district  visiting  nursing.” 

We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  from  the  first  advent  of  white 
people  to  its  territory,  which  was  then  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  inhabited  only  by  Indians  and  wild  animals, 
down  to  the  present  time.  That  first  settlement 
was  considerably  less  than  two  centuries  ago — a 
brief  period  in  the  life  of  a  people.  But  in  this 
County  it  has  been  full  of  events,  not  merely  of 
local  happenings,  but  of  some  historic  deeds  of 
world-wide  importance.  In  recent  years,  the 
Countv  and  its  chief  town  have  grown  in  popula¬ 
tion,  in  civilization  and  in  wealth  more  rapidly 
than  at  any  like  period  in  its  early  history.  Its 
soil  has  increased  in  fertility,  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing  have  become  more  scientific,  public  roads  have 
been  better  made,  and  the  outlook  for  further  im¬ 
provement  is  better  than  ever  before. 


When  the  County  was  first  erected,  in  1776, 
it  included  a  territory  extending  from  the  crest 
.  of  South  Mountain  to  the  Western  slope  of  the 
Alleghenies  at  the  “Meridian  of  the  first  fountain 
of  the  Potomac,”  the  present  Western  boundary 
of  the  State.  What  the  population  of  this  great 
territory,  now  divided  into  three  counties,  was  in 
1776,  there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  But  in  all 
probability  it  did  not  exceed  8,000  or  10,000. 
In  twenty  years  it  had  increased  to  about  20,'Vio. 
In  1789  Allegany  County  was  set  apart,  and  this 
took  from  Washington  County  4,800  persons, 
leaving  the  population  of  Washington  County, 
in  its  present  boundaries,  15,822  by  the  first  census, 
that  of  1790.  In  the  successive  decades,  the  pop¬ 
ulation  was  as  follows:  In  1800,  18,659;  in  1810, 
18,730;  in  1820,  23,075;  in  1830,  25,268;  in  1840, 
28,850;  in  1850,  30,848;  in  1860,  31,417;  in  1870, 
34,712;  in  1880,  38,561;  in  1890,  39,693;  in  1900, 
45,133. 

At  one  time,  namely  in  1820,  one-eighth  of 
the  population  were  slaves,  there  being  3,201  of 
that  class,  627  free  negroes  and  19,247  whites. 
This  was  the  largest  number  of.  slaves  in  any 
census.  It  grew  to  this  from  1,286  in  the  first 
census,  and  gradually  decreased,  as  the  habit  of 
running  away  to  Pennsylvania  after  that  State 
nullified  the  fugitive  slave  laws,  increased,  until 
in  1860  there  were  only  1,435  in  the  County.  It 
is  likely  that  in  1864,  when  the  Constitution  of 
that  year  abolished  slavery,  there  were  only  a  few 
remaining  to  get  their  freedom.  Between  1850 
and  1860,  there  a  considerable  diminution  in 
the  number  of  free  colored  people.  In  1790,  there 
were  only  64  free  negroes  in  the  County.  There 
was  a  steady  increase  in  the  number,  until  in  1860 
there  were  1,677  of  them,  a  number  exceeding  the 
slaves,  and  showing  the  growth  of  the  growing 
custom  of  manumitting  the  slaves  and  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  institution  of  slavery  from 
the  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  County,  in 
1776,  Hagerstown  was  about  fourteen  years  old. 
There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  its  population  at  that  time.  But  Funks- 
town  was  its  rival  and  competitor  for  the  honor 
of  being  the  Countv  seat.  It  is  likely  that  the 
population  then  was  not  much  in  excess  of  500. 
At  an  early  date,  as  soon  as  people  began  to 
travel  westward,  Hagerstown  became  an  important 
point  on  the  principal  road  between  east  and  west. 
It  was  the  stopping  place  for  stages,  freight  wag- 
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ons  and  herds.  There  were  many  taverns  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  traveling  public  and  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  its  growth  was  not  more  rapid. 
The  traffic  on  the  National  road  was  at  its  high 
water  mark  between  1840  and  1850,  and  yet  in 
all  that  time  the  population  of  the  town  did  not 
reach  4,000.  Beginning  with  1810,  the  popula¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  census  of  various  decades  was 


as  follows :  In  1810,  2,342,  of  which  291  were 
slaves  and  94  free  negroes;  in  1820,  2,600;  in  1850, 
3,819  ;  in  1860,  4,132;  in  1810,  5,119;  in  1880, 
6,627 ;  in  1890,  11,698;  in  1900,  13,591.  It  is 
likely  that  at  the  present  time,  the  beginning  of 
1906  the  population,  including  the  suburbs,  is 
over  15,000. 


St.  John’s  Reformed  Church,  Clearspring. 
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ST.  PAUL’S  REFORMED  CHURCH, 
CLEARSPRING.— *Among  the  oldest  of 
the  institutions  of  this  section  of  the  State 
is  St.  Paul’s  Reformed  Church,  known  in 
the  early  church  annals  as  the  “Conococheague 
Congregation,”  and  commonly  known  in  our  day 
as  "The  Stone  Church  on  the  Western  Pike.”  Early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  immigrants  holding  the 
Reformed  faith  settled  here.  Far  from  home,  and 
surrounded  by  hardships  and  perils,  they  had  a 
lively  sense  of  dependence  upon  God,  and  held 
divine  services  as  well  and  as  often  as  they  could 
without  a  spiritual  leader. 

The  earliest  authentic  history  dates  from  May 
9,  1748.  On  this  day  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter, 
sent  out  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  at 
the  eafnest  solicitation  of  the  Church  in  Germany 
and  Reformed  colonists  in  Pennsylvania,  arrived 
from  Frederick,  Md.,  preached,  administered  both 
sacraments  and  ordained  elders  and  deacons.  He 
speaks  at  length  of  this  visit  in  his  diary.  He 
visited  Frederick  during  the  year  before,  and  at' 
that  time  refers  to  the  Conococheague  congrega¬ 
tion  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  he  is  already 
acquainted  with  it,; 

He  writes  that  the  people  are  of  Swiss  and 
German  origin.  Among  the  family  names  of  that 
time  we  find  Seibert,  Kershner,  Seller  and  Price. 
The  missionary  notes  that  “Here  in  this  region 
there  are  very  fruitful  fields  for  grain  and  pas¬ 
ture;  they  produce  Turkish  corn  almost  without 
any  manure,  among  which  are  stalks  ten  and  more 
feet  long;  and  grass  exceeding  fine.”  He  traveled 


many  miles  through  forests  by  Indian  trails,  which 
were  the  only  roads.  Such  indications  of  civil¬ 
ization  as  he  saw  were  the  result  of  painful  toil 
amid  trying  hardship.  Again  he  writes,  “In  this 
neighborhood  there  are  still  many  Indians,  who 
are  well  disposed  and  very  obliging  and  are  not 
disinclined  towards  Christians  when  they  are  not 
made  drunk  by  strong  drink.”  But  the  settlers 
had  prepared  themselves,  against  the  worst  by 
building  block-houses;  one  where  Gov.  Sharpe  af¬ 
terward  erected  what  is  known  as  Fort  Frederick, 
and  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  Conococheague 
creek,  about  a  half  mile  south  of  where  the  West¬ 
ern  Pike  now  crosses.  This  latter  one  was  used 
for  public  worship.  It  was  here  that  the  Rev.  or 
Domine  Schlatter  gathered,  the  congregation,  and 
here  they  worshipped  regularly  thereafter  until 
1797,  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

There  were  few  ministers,  and  although  some 
were  brought  from  the  fatherland,  it  was  difficult  to 
supply  all  the  charges  organized  by  the  missionary. 
Therefore  it  was  not  until  1753  that  a  regular  cler¬ 
gyman,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Frankenfeld,  was  in¬ 
stalled.  The  charge  then  consisted  of  three  con¬ 
gregations:  at  Frederick,  Mel.,  where  he  resided, 
at  C'onewago  (between  Littlestown  and  Hanover, 
Pa.,)  and  the“Conocoeheague.”  This  arrangement 
continued  until  1759,  when  the  Conewago  congre¬ 
gation  was  connected  with  that  of  York,  Pa.  In 
spite  of  this  great  territory  which  he  covered,  we 
learn  from  the  minutes  of  Synod  that  “Domine 
Frankenfeld  rejoices  with  thanksgiving  to  God 
over  them.”  Each  congregation  had  its  own  day 


♦Contributed  by  Rev.  Frederick  Wm.  Bald. 
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school,  and  the  minister  sent  a  man,  Tauber  by 
name,  as  teacher  for  St.  Paul’s.  Frederick  and 
Conococheague  together  contributed  in  1753,  forty 
pounds  for  their  minister’s  salary.  Beside  this, 
he  received  an  allowance  from  the  Holland  mis¬ 
sionary  fund  of  twenty  pounds,  making  his  salary 
about  $300.  He  acknowledges  having  received  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Schlatter  12  folio  and  24  octavo  Bi¬ 
bles.  Eight  folios  were  sold  for  10  shillings  a 
piece;  the  remainder  were  given  away  or  placed 
in  pulpits.  St.  Paul’s  received  one  of  these,  but 
it  has  been  lost.  This  pastorate  closed  in  1756, 
with  the  death  of  the  minister. 

The  Rev.  John  Conrad  Steiner  was  the  second 
pastor  and  served  from  1756  to  1759.  The  Rev. 
Philip  William  Otterbein  became  his  successor,  his 
time  of  service  extending  from  1760  to  1765.  In 
1764  he  reports  to  Synod  that  the  congregation 
consists  of  30  families,  and  that  the  school  has 
30  pupils.  In  1766  the  congregation  makes  a 
touching  appeal  to  Synod  for  a  pastor,  saying 
that  they  are  “still  living  in  poverty  and  the  wil¬ 
derness.”  After  this  the  Rev.  Carl  Lange  became 
pastor  of  the  charge,  but  served  less  than  2  years, 
from  1766  to  1768. 

There  followed  an  interregnum  of  two  years. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  the  service  must  have 
been  growing  more  and  more  irregular,  because 
the  Frederick  congregation  had  become  strong, 
and  wus  requiring  more  attention  from  her  pastor. 
This  explains  an  entry  in  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  J. 
C.  Bucher  in  which  he  notes  that  he  preached  upon 
numerous  occasions  from  1763-70  in  the  Conoco¬ 
cheague  Church.  He  resided  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and 
was  the  regular  pastor  of  an  immense  field;  but, 
like  his  brethren,  was  always  ready  to  preach  the 
Word  wherever  there  was  need. 

The  Frederick  and  Conococheague  congrega¬ 
tions  were  separated  in  the  year  1770.  The  lat¬ 
ter  now  became  a  part  of  a  charge  which  included 
Zion  Church,  of  Hagerstown  and  Troxell’s.  In 
this  same  year,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Weymer  became 
pastor.  Before  he  was  installed,  a  committee 
was  sent  by  Synod  to  adjust  certain  differ¬ 
ences,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  stated;  but  the 
committee  reports  that  “the  sects  make  strong  ef¬ 
forts  there,  and  the  district  is  populous.”  Peace 
was  restored,  and  in  the  year  1772,  Rev.  Mr.  Wey¬ 
mer  gives  the  following  totals  for  the  three  con¬ 
gregations:  Membership,  86  families;  confirmed 
that  year,  47.  Three  years  later  there  were  97 
families,  116  persons  were  received  by  confirma¬ 


tion;  and  there  were  three  schools  with  70  pupils. 
In  1776,  the  number  of  families  had  increased  to 
100. 

A  congregation  at  Funkstown  was  added  to 
the  charge  in  1785.  This  year,  the  salary  amount¬ 
ed  to  75  pounds  and  perquisites  to  15  pounds.  St. 
Paul’s  membership  numbered  21  families.  On 
May  12,  1790,  after  20  years  of  faithful  service, 
crowned  with  abundant  success,  he  died.  His  re¬ 
mains  lie  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Zion  Reformed 
Church,  Hagerstown. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Rahauser  began  his  pastor¬ 
ate  in  the  year  1792.  This  was  his  first  charge, 
and  the  records  show  that  his  labors  were  prodi¬ 
gious.  Five  years  later,  and  during  his  incumben¬ 
cy,  the  old  stone  church,  a  high  rectangular  build¬ 
ing  with  galleries  on  three  sides  and  a  wine-glass 
pulpit,,  was  erected  upon  the  site  now  occupied ; 
and  the  old  block  house  which  had  done  duty  so 
long,  was  abandoned.  He  died  in  1817,  having 
given  to  his  people  twenty  years  of  noble  service. 
One  day  he  received  a  drenching  while  fording 
the  Conococheague  when  the  water  was  very  high. 
From  this,  he  contracted  a  severe  cold,  and  died  a 
few  weeks  later. 

Until  this  time  the  preaching  was  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language.  It  is  thought  that  during  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ebaugh  English  preaching 
was  introduced.  He  served  from  1817-18.  Some 
difficulty  arose  between  him  and  the  Hagerstown 
congregation.  He  was  exhonorated,  but  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  resign,  which  he  did. 

The  Rev.  James  R.  Reily  became  pastor  in 
1819,  and  continued  as  such  until  1825.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  unusual  preaching  ability;  but  was  forced 
to  resign  because  of  failing  health.. 

Then  followed  two  short  pastorates,  that  of 
the  Rev.  Martin  Bruner,  1826-32,  and  that  of  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Good,  1834-36,  after  which  St. 
Paul’s  was  detached  from  Hagerstown  and  made  a 
part  of  the  Clear  Spring  charge.  It  thus  came 
under  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  Rev.  D.  G. 
Bragonier  who  had  for  two  years  been  serving 
Clear  Spring,  Little  Cove  and  Timber  Ridge  in 
Bedford  County,  Pa.  His  relation  was  severed  in 
1840.  The  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Leopold  followed,  but 
remained  only  a  few  months.  Then  came  the 
Rev.  B.  T.  Neal,  18  12-1845.  From  this  time,  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  charge  was  feeble, 
probably  because  the  Pennsylvania  congregations 
had  been  detached.  The  Rev.  S.  N.  Callender  was 
appointed  as  stated  supply  by  Maryland  Classis, 
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and  served  from  184G  to  1850.  The  Rev.  John 
Beck  was  regular  pastor  from  1851  to  1853.  Then 
came  another  period  of  stated  supply,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Rebaugh,  from  1854  to  1863.  '  Father  Rebaugli, 
as  he  is  still  called,  was  pastor  at  Greencastle, 
but  attended  regularly  to  the  work  of  this  charge. 
During  the  next  two  years  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  professors  and  students  from  the  Reformed 
Seminary  which  was  still  at  Mercersburg. 

The  prospects  brightened  when  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Goodrich  was  installed,  in  1865.  The  people 
were  rallied ;  a  handsome  church  edifice  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  Clear  Spring;  a  parsonage  was  donated, 
through  his  efforts,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Heller;  the 
membership  was  substantially  increased;  and  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  his  long  pastorate,  the  beautiful 
and  modern  St.  Paul’s  Church  building  was  erect¬ 
ed  jointly  by  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  congre¬ 
gations,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  structure 
which  had  withstood  the  storms  of  a  hundred  years. 
He  served  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  May 
5,  1899.  His  pastorate  of  nearly  34  years  was 
marked  as  having  been  the  longest,  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  the  tenderest  of  all  those  years  that 
had  gone  before.  His  remains  were  laid  to  rest 
in  the  Rose  Hill  Reformed  Cemetery,  Clear  Spring, 
by  a  mourning  community. 

In  October,  1899,  the  Rev.  Charles  Knight,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  Reformed  Seminary,  be¬ 
came  pastor.  He  was  in  ill  health  from  the 
beginning,  but  struggled  heroically  with  his  dis¬ 
ability  and  labored  arduously,  accomplishing  much, 
and  completely  winning  the  affection  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  he  resigned,  and 
in  February  of  the  next  year  he  died.  He  gave 
promise  of  much  usfulness  and  many  hearts  were 
sad  because  of  his  premature  death.  He  was  bur¬ 
ied  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  present  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  Frederick 
William  Bald,  B.  D.,  who,  began  his  work  March 
1,  1901. 


ST.  JOHN’S  REFORMED  CONGREGA¬ 
TION,  CLEAR  SPRING,  MD.— *In  the  year 
1829  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  people  of  Clear 
Spring  dedicated  a  church  called  St.  Peter’s  in 
which  they  worshipped  together.  From  the  rec¬ 
ords  it  seems  that  the  Reformed  congregation 
formed  no  separate  organization  until  1834.  On 


May  23  of  this  year  a  congregational  meeting  was 
held  at  which  P.  K.  Zacharias  was  authorized  to 
extend  a  call  to  D.  G.  Bragonier,  “late  student  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  York,”  On  June  15 
the  congregation  again  met  and  elected  as  elders, 
George  Keefer,  J.  C.  Snyder  and  P.  K.  Zacharias; 
as  deacons,  Jacob  Koon,  W.  W.  Beecher  and  Jacob 
Reitzell.  On  June  25  a  committee  of  Maryland 
Chassis  ordained  and  installed  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Bra¬ 
gonier  as  pastor,  and  the  above  named  to  the  of¬ 
fices  for  which  they  had  been  chosen.  The  parish 
included  Little  Cove  and  Timber  Ridge,  Bedford 
County,  Pa.  Two  years  later  St.  Paul’s  or  Cono- 
cocheague  was  added,  and  from  that  time  until 
now  these  two  (Clear  Spring  and  St.  Paul's)  have 
had  the  same  pastors.  Little  Cove  and  Timber 
Ridge  were  detached  from  the  charge  about  the 
year  1845.  In  1859  the  Reformed  people  sold 
their  interest  in  St.  Peter’s  Church  to  the  Luth¬ 
erans  and  thereafter  held  their  services  in  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Protestant  Church  across  the  street.  When 
the  Rev.  William  Goodrich  became  pastor  in  No¬ 
vember  1865  a  lot  was  purchased  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  town  and  a  large,  substantial  brick 
church  was  erected  upon  it.  The  members  of  the 
building  committee  were  Messrs.  Jonathan  Loose, 
J.  R.  Cushwa,  John  Cook,  Jacob  Reitzell  and  the 
pastor.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  August  16, 
1866.  In  1869  Mrs.  Sarah  Heller  donated  the  lot 
and  large  brick  house  next  to  and  east  of  the 
church  for  a  parsonage.  Recently  the  church  was 
thoroughly  'renovated  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,000, 
and  the  old  parsonage  was  replaced  by  a  fine  resi¬ 
dence  costing  about  $3,000.  This  latter  is  the 
property  of  the  two  congregations.  The  present 
membership  is  111.  Its  contributions  for  benevo¬ 
lent  work  during  the  past  five  years  (1901-6) 
aggregate  $829.  The  officers  are  as  follows  :  Pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  Frederick  William  Bald,  B.  D. ;  el¬ 
ders,  Messrs.  A.  Shank,  M.  D.,  J.  M.  Kreps,  Joseph 
Conrad;  deacons,  William  IT.  Yeakle,  William  W. 
Frantz  and  Martin  Boward. 


THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH,  S TI ARPS B URG,  MARYLAND.—* 
The  Lutheran  congregation  is  undoubtedly  the 
oldest  religious  organization  in  the  town,  as  doc¬ 
uments  on  record  show  that  the  Reformed  Church 


♦Contributed  by  Rev.  Frederick  Wm,  Bald. 


♦Contributed  by  John  P.  Smith. 
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was  organize?!  April  1774.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  in  the  month  of  August.  1811.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal,  in  the  year  1H1B.  The  rest 
are  of  recent  date. 

On  the  16th  day  of  March  1768  a  deed  for  a 
site  for  a  church  and  burial  ground  was  executed 
by  Col.  Joseph  t'hapline  to  the  Lutheran  vestry¬ 
men.  who  were  Dr.  Christopher  Grass,  Matthias 
Need,  Nicholas  Sam  and  William  Hawker.  The 
deed  says  “That  Joseph  Chapline,  for  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  religions  regard  which  he  hath 
and  beareth  to  the  said  Lutheran  Church,  as  also 
for  the  better  support  and  maintenance  of  the  said 
Church,  hath  given,  granted,  aliened,  enfeoffed 
and  confirmed  into  the  above  named  vestrymen 
and  their  success?  >rs,  members  of  the  saiu  church, 
for  the  use  of  the  congregation  that  do  resort  there¬ 
to.  one  lot  or  portion  of  ground,  No.  149,  contain¬ 
ing  154  feet  in  breadth  and  ?06,  narrower  list,  in 
length,  with  all  profits,  advantages,  and  appurten¬ 
ances  to  the  said  lot  or  portion  of  ground  belong¬ 
ing  or  appertaining.  To  the  above  named  congre¬ 
gation,  to  them  and  their  own  use  and  to  no  other 
use,  intent  or  purpose  whatsover,  yielding  and 
paying  unto  the  said  Joseph  C'hapline  his  heirs 
and  assigns 

ONE  PEPPER  CORN, 

if  demanded,  on  the  9th  day  of  July  yearly,  and 
every  year  from  the  9th  day  of  July  1768  hereafter, 
and  any  rent  that  may  grow  due  to  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
prietary  freely  and  absolutely?  (but  with  this  re¬ 
serve!  That  if  the  above  named  vestrymen  do  not 
build  or  cause  to  be  built  a  church  on  said  lot  in 
the  term  of  seven  years,  then  the  lot  to  revert  to 
Joseph  Chapline,  his  heirs  and  assigns. 

In  witness  the  said  Joseph  Chapline  hath 
hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year 
above  written. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  Joseph  Smith  and  Samuel  Beall,  Jr. 

A  half  penny  sterling  for  an  alienation  fee  on 
the  lot  was  paid  to  Lord  Baltimore. 

The  vestrymen  of  the  church  began  at  once 
to  erect  a  building  of  logs  and  roughcast,  33  by 
38  feet  in  dimensions  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
graveyard.  This  quaint,  old-fashioned  structure, 
which  was  a  century  and  a  quarter  old,  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  tower  in  which  swung  a  bell  of  Eng¬ 
lish  make.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  ancient 
looking.  The  pews  were  straight-backed  and 
high.  The  pulpit  was  goblet-formed  and  half 
way  up  the  wall,  and  was  reached  by  a  flight  of 


ten  or  twelve  steps.  Over  the  pulpit  and  just 
above  the  preacher’s  head  was  suspended  from  an 
iron  rod  in  the  ceiling,  a  canopy,  or  sounding 
board,  as  it  was  termed,  which  resembled  in  form 
an  open  umbrella. 

The  vestrymen  occupied  one  corner  of  the 
church,  seated  on  a  platform  considerably  elevated, 
so  that  they  could  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  congregation.  The  foresinger,  or 
leader  of  the  singing,  with  his  tuning-fork  and 
no! i ■•boo is.  was  seated  on  a  high  chair  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  church.  The  singing,  praying  and 
preaching,  from  the  organization  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  until  the  year  1831,  was  conducted  in  the 
German  language. 

The  early  records  of  the  church  having  been 
lost  or  destroyed,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  very 
correct  account  of  the  ministers  who  officiated  here 
in  very  early  times.  It  seems  quite  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  church  at  the  beginning  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  ministers  from  Frederick  City,  Mid¬ 
dletown  and  Hagerstown,  as  Frederick  City  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  was  organized  August  22nd,  1737. 
Middletown  in  the  year  1755,  and  Hagerstown  in 
the  year  17  7  0.  The  records  of  Middletown  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  show  that  the  Rev.  Johann  George 
Graeber  officiated  occasionally  at  Boonsboro,  Rig¬ 
or’s  Church,  and  Sharpsburg  in  early  times. 

From  the  records  of  our  oldest  inhabitants, 
we  find  that  Revs.  Schmucker  and  Kurtz  preached 
regularly  to  this  congregation,  and  they  were  min¬ 
isters  stationed  at  Hagerstown.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  ministers  stationed  at  Sharpsburg 
Lutheran  Church  from  the  year  1800  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time :  Ro\;s.  Ravenock.  Baughev,  D.  F. 
Schaeffer,  Little,  Sclmay,  John  Winter,  Peter 
Rizer,  D.  Oswald,  George  Diehl,  William  Hunt, 
John  N.  TTnruh,  G.  J.  Martz,  J.  C.  Lunger,  I.  J. 
Stine,  Christian  Startzman,  Alfred  Buhrman,  G. 
W.  Weills,  t ieorge  H.  Bhekley,  D.  B.  Floyd,  Ellis 
H.  Jones,  J.  W,  Lingle  and  the  present  pastor. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Iverlin. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
the  wafer  (on  which  was  stamped  the  image  of 
the  Savior  suspended  on  the  cross)  was  used  in 
the  place  of  bread.  This  continued  until  the 
year  1831.  The  Liturgical  service  was  used, 
showing  that  these  Germans  worshipped  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  do  in  their  churches  in  the 
Fatherland.  Confirmation  was  always  held  on 
Good  Friday,  that  day  being  strictly  observed  by 
this  congregation,  who  spent  the  day  in  attending 
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church,  fasting  and  prayer.  The  female  appli¬ 
cants  for  confirmation  were  arrayed  in  white  linen 
with  white  caps,  in  token  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  saints.  Catechisation  was  rigidly  enforced, 
and  was  the  "Modus  Ope/randi”  by  which  to  gain 
admission  into  the  church  and  parents  were  strict¬ 
ly  enjoined  to  send  their  children  to  “catechise,” 
which  took  place  in  the  church  or  at  the  parsonage 
on  Saturday  afternoons. 

This  quaint  old  building  remained  until  the 
year  1864.  During  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  Sept. 
17,  1862,  it  was  shelled  considerably.  After  the 
battle  it  was  taken  possession  of  and  used  by  .the 
Federal  troops  for  a  hospital,  and  filled  with  sick 
and  wounded,  by  which  use  it  was  so  much  dam¬ 
aged  as  to  render  it  totally  unfit  for  worship.  It 
was  therefore  torn  down,  and  the  ground  exchang¬ 
ed  for  the  site  on  which  the  present  church  edifice 
stands.  The  corner  stone,  of  the  second  church 
was  laid  on  Saturday,  Sept.  15,  1866.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  dedicated  May  23,  1869,  the  sermon  on 
that  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Eev.  Alfred 
Buhrman,  assisted  by  Revs.  G.  H.  Beckley,  G.  W. 
Anderson,  M.  W.  Fair,  and  Revs.  Cronise  and 
Wilson  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

The  second  church  was  a  poorly  constructed 
building,  and  in  a  few  years  began  to  show  signs 
of  decay.  The  walls  began  to  give  way,  and  it 
was  deemed  unsafe  to  worship  in  it.  On  Sunday, 
December  13,  1891,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by 
the  Pastor,  Vestry  and  members  to  build  a  new 
church,  to  be  known  as  The  Memorial  Lutheran 
Church,  building  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Federal  soldiers  who  fought  and  those  who  fell 
at  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1862. 

In  the  spring  of  1892,  the  second  church  was 
torn  down,  and  preparations  were  made  to  erect 
a  third  church.  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Humrichouse,  of 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  was  engaged  as  the  arch¬ 
itect.  The  building  committee  were:  The  Rev. 
J.  W.  Lingle  and  Messrs.  George  Hess,  John  Ben¬ 
ner,  Martin  E.  Snavely,  Jacob  McGraw  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Earley.  On  Sept.  17,  1892,  the  30th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  according  to  the  Ritual  of  the  Church. 
The  sermon  on  that  occasion  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Ileyl  Delk,  pastor  of  Trinity  Luther¬ 
an  Church,  Hagerstown,  Mil,  in  Christ  Reformed 
Church,  assisted  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Lingle  and  the  Rev.  B.  R-  Carnahan,  of  the  Re¬ 


formed  Church.  The  stone  and  brick  work  was 
done  by  Messrs.  Coffman,  Lapole  and  Spielman,  of 
Boonsboro,  Md.,  and  the  carpenter  work  by  David 
Kretzer  and  his  son,  P.  E.  Kretzer  and  Jasper  N. 
Thomas  of  Keedysville,  Md.  The  church  is  cruci¬ 
form  in  design,  with  gothic  windows  and  comer 
spire,  95  feet  from  base  to  top  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  cross.  The  lecture-room  was  finished  and 
ready  for  worship  December  25,  1893,  and  was 
used  until  the  completion  of  the  auditorium.  The 
windows  in  the  lecture-room  are  memorials  of 
aged  departed  members  of  the  church. 

The  vestrymen  of  the  church  are :  Rev.  A.  A. 
Iverline  (President);  John  P.  Smith;  Jkcob  La- 
kin;  Henry  Burgan;  John  H.  Earley;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Earley.  The  congregation  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition  ,and  is  the  largest  in  the  town.  The 
present  church  edifice  was  dedicated  May  22,  1898. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Kerr. 

Dr.  Christopher  Cruss,  whose  name  appears 
among  the  earlier  vestrymen  was  a  German  chem¬ 
ist,  and  emigrated  to  this  Cooniy  from  Germany 
about  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  town.  He 
was  concerned  with  James  Rumsey  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  first  steamboat  built  in  the  United 
States. 

Matthias  Nead,  another  of  the  Arestry,  was  a 
brave  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
participated  in  a  number  of  battles,  doing  honor¬ 
able  service.  He  lies  buried  somewhere  in  an  un¬ 
marked  grave  in.  the  old  Lutheran  graveyard. 


UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCHES. — * 
Rev.  Philip  William  Otterbein,  the  recognized 
founder  of  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  was  born  in  Dillenburg,  Germany,  on  the 
third  day  of  June,  1726.  In  a  town  contiguous 
to  Dillenburg,  called  Herborn,  and  in  a  splendid 
school,  he  received  his  education.  After  gradua¬ 
ting  with  honor  here,  he  was  chosen  teacher  in  the 
same  school  for  four  yea  vs.  He  was  ordained  at 
Dillenburg,  June  13,  1749. 

Mr.  Otterbein,  as  a  missionary,  arrived  in 
America  on  the  evening  of  July  27,  1752.  Hav¬ 
ing  faithfully  served  two  pastorates  in  Penna., 
those  of  Lancaster  and  Tulpehacken,  Mr.  Otter¬ 
bein  accepted  a  call  to  Frederick  City  in  1760. 
Closing  five  years  of  successful  work  in  Frederick, 
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he  accepted  a  call  to  York,  Pa.,  and  gave  nine 
years  of  his  precious  life  here.  Thence  he  was 
called  to  Baltimore,  to  take  charge  of  a  newly 
organized  independent  Reformed  Church.  Here 
nearly  forty  years  were  given  to  the  holy  ministry. 
Prom  this  city  the  great,  learned  Otterbein  went 
out  and  preached  in  many  places  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland.  His  immediate  co-laborers  were 
the  Rev.  Martin  Boehm,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
the  Rev.  George  A.  Geeting,  of  Antietam,  near 
Keeclysville,  Md.  Like  Mr.  Otterbein,  Mr.  Boehm 
and  Mr.  Geeting  felt  themselves  impelled  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  labors  to  fields  beyond  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Rev.  Dr.  Berger,  on  page  121  of  the 
U.  B.  Church  History,  says:  "Otterbein  was  aug- 
umentative,  eloquent  and  often  terrible.  In  the 
elucidation  of  Scripture  he  was  very  clear  and 
full,  few  being  his  equal.  Boehm  was  the  plain, 
open  and  frank  expounder  of  God’s  word,  being 
all  animation,  all  life,  often  irresistible,  like  a 
mighty  current,  carrying  his  hearers  into  deep 
water.  Geeting  was  more  like  a  spring  sun,  ris¬ 
ing  on  a  frost-silvered  forest,  gradually  affording 
more  heat,  more  light  till  you  could  hear  as  it 
were  the  crackling  in  the  forest,  and  the  icy 
crust  beginning  to  melt  and  fall  away  and  a 
drizzling  shower,  welding  in  a  clear  and  joyous 
day.” 

I  am  asked  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the 
church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  Md.  As  above  indicated,  the 
Church  Fathers  were  not  circumscribed  by  a  nar¬ 
row  sphere,  but  observed  the  macedonian  call, 
here  and  there,  in  different  localities,  even  beyond 
the  Alleghanies.  The  first  place  of  great  interest 
was  in  a  small  building  on  the  Snavely  farm  near 
Keedysville.  called  in  history  “Antietam,”  near 
the  great  Antietam  historic  battle-ground.  An- 
naully  , great  meetings  were  held  here  at  Whitsun¬ 
tide  until  this  place  became  one  of  the  most  noted 
for  great  gatherings  and  spiritual  service  in  the 
17.  B.  Church.  A  substantial  church  was  built 
here  in  later  years.  More  recently  a  splendid 
church  in  Keedysville  has  taken  its  place.  By 
the  early  Fathers,  many  congregations  were  or¬ 
ganized,  which  date  back  more  than  a  century. 

We  have  flourishing  societies  in  Rohrersville 
and  Mt.  Carmel;  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Beattie;  Keedeysville  being  served  by  Rev.  J.  P. 
Anthony.  Boonsboro,  Monroe,  Benevola  and  Mt. 
Lena,  pastor  Rev..J.  W.  Grimm;  Ghewsville,  Shi¬ 
loh  and  Mjddlefeurg,  in  charge  of  Rev.  G.  A.  Gra- 


bill;  Williamsport,  Rev.  D.  R.  Wagner,  minister. 

The  aggregate  membership  of  the  U.  B. 
Church  in  the  County,  as  shown  by  statistics  is 
2,232. 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH. 

“Rev.  George  A.  Geeting,  who  was  born  in 
Germany  and  whose  home  was  near  Keedysville, 
was  the  founder  of  this  church.  He  was  a  man 
of  liberal  education  and  deep  religious  experience. 
In  1790  he  first  made  appointments  for  preaching 
in  Hagerstown  and  for  seventeen  years  was  the 
pastor  of  the  flock  which  he  had  gathered  here, 
when  he  became  associated  with  Otterbein  and 
Boehm  in  the  organization  of  the  church  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ.  Until  1805  the  pub¬ 
lic  services  of  the  congregation  were  held  in  the 
homes  of  the  members.  In  that  year  property 
was  purchased  on  West  Washington  street,  near 
Jonathan,  by  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of 
three  members,  George  A.  Geeting,  Christian  New¬ 
comer  and  John  Hershey,  who  represented  the 
“Society  of  United  Christians,”  which  was  our 
first  denominational  designation.  The  lot  cost 
$900.  On  it  was  erected  a  two-story  log  building, 
the  lower  story  of  which  was  used  for  a  dwelling 
and  the  upper  story,  reached  by  outside  stairs, 
for  public  worship. 

For  five  years  this  plain  building  was  used, 
when  the  growth  of  the  congregation  led  the  trus¬ 
tees  to  look  for  a  permanent  location.  They  pur¬ 
chased  the  present  corner,  a  lot  then  250  feet, 
from  the  trustees  of  Zion  Reformed  Church  for 
$100.  In  1810  they  built  on  this  lot  a  brick 
church  costing  $1,300.  Here  for  many  years  the 
fathers  of  our  church  worshipped,  giving  supreme 
emphasis  to  the  cultivation  of  the  inner  life  and 
always  exalting  the  necessity  of  experimental  com¬ 
munion  with  God.  They  cared  but  little  for  or¬ 
ganization,  for  training  of  the  young  or  for  any 
of  those  enterprising  methods  which  the  modern 
congregation  uses  to  perpetuate  itself  and  as  a 
consequence  the  growth  of  this  society  was  fitful. 
The  good  seed  they  scattered,  which  developed 
zealous  love  in  many  cold  hearted  Christians  of  the 
more  formal  churches,  we  cannot  measure. 

To  this  little  church  came  Bishop  Abury  and 
here  preached  to  the  newly  organized  society.  So 
alike  were  the  two  organizations  in  their  views  of 
spiritual  life  that  our  people  sold  the  church  to 
the  Methodists  in  1818  for  $422,  reserving  a  half 
inferesi  for  themselves.  The  two  congregations 
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used  the  church  together  and  alternately  for  twelve 
years,  when  we  purchased  the  half  interest  which 
had  been  sold  and  the  Methodist  society  bought 
their  property  on  Jonathan  street. 

The  church  built  in  1810  was  torn  down  in 
1858  and  replaced  by  a  more  commodious  brick 
church.  Rev.  W.  T.  Lower,  was  then  pastor  and 
it  was  under  his  administration  that  the  church 
was  first  organized  as  a  station.  This  church  was 
remodeled  in  1885  by  Rev.  W.  0.  Fries  at  a  cost 
of  $2,400  and  was  occupied  by  the  congregation 
until  1898,  when  the  present  church  was  built. 

The  first  parsonage  owned  by  the  church  was 
built  in  1871  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Kiracofe.  In  1887  the 
present  well  arranged  parsonage  was  built. 

The  building  committee  which  had  charge  of 
the  erection  of  the  present  church  was  composed 
of  the  following:  Chairman,  George  C.  Snyder; 
treasurer,  Albert  E.  Baker;  superintendent  of 
building,  Harmon  B.  Ridenour,  Hiram  J.  Smith, 
Charles  E.  Renner,  (who  furnished  the  original 
design  for  the  church),  and  A.  B.  Statton,  the 
pastor.  The  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  $15,000  and  is  regarded  by  many  builders, 
who  have  visited  it,  as  the  most  economically  built 
church  in  the  State.  All  agree  that  it  could  not 
be  now  erected  under  contract  for  less  than  $25,- 
000.  The  gratitude  of  the  congregation  will  al¬ 
ways  be  due  to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
building  committee  who  used  the  money  of  the 
church  throughout  this  enterprise  with  such  mar¬ 
velous  care  and  discretion.  The  church  was  ded¬ 
icated  February  26,  1899,  by  Bishop  E.  B.  Kep- 
hart,  assisted  by  Rev.  C.  I.  B.  Brane  and  Prof.  J. 
T.  Spangler. 

The  growth  of  the  congregation  during  the 
past  twenty  years  has  been  steady  and  substantial. 
Unity  and  loyalty  now  characterize  the  church  and 
under  God’s  care  we  look  forward  to  an  increasing¬ 
ly  useful  future.  It  is  the  hope  of  pastor  and 
people  that  strangers  may  find  with  us  a  congenial 
spiritual  home.  During  the  past  fifteen  years 
over  five  hundred  have  united  with  this  church, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  whom  have  been 
under  the  present  pastorate.  Death,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  removal,  have  been  the  source  of  constant 
loss,  but  the  trend  has  ben  forward  and  upward 
for  many  years.  We  now  have  a  membership  of 
about  560.” 

Bishop  J.  J.  Glossbrenner  was  born  in  Ha¬ 
gerstown,  July  24,  1813,  became  a.member  of  St. 
Paul’s  U.  B.  Church  at  the  age  of  17  years  and 


soon  after  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The 
nineteenth  century  could  boast  of  no  greater  min¬ 
ister  than  he,  especially  in  the  U.  B.  Church. 
St.  Paul’s  can  also  claim  the  distinction  of  fur¬ 
nishing  another  efficient  minister,  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Iiearshey.  From  1886  to  ’90  the  Rev.  C.  I.  B. 
Brane,  D.  D.,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  was  stationed  here 
and  during  his  administration  the  parsonage  was 
built.  His  untiring  efforts  secured  the  necessary 
building  funds  in  a  short  time.  Dr.  Brane  is  an 
eloquent  minister.  The  church  during  his  pastor¬ 
ate  took  on  new  life.  His  congregations  were 
large,  often  to  overflowing.  Measures  were  adopt¬ 
ed  and  plans  laid,  that  are  an  inspiration  to  this 
day. 

In  1897,  the  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Statton,  A.  M., 
was  chosen  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  U.  B.  Church  and 
continues  to  minister  here  in  Holy  things.  He  is 
possessed  of  a  classical  education,  having  gradu¬ 
ated  with  honor  and  for  a  while  was  a  professor 
in  College.  His  father  was  a  minister  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  merited  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divin¬ 
ity.  The  greatest  work  of  Rev.  Mr.  Statton,  and 
that  which  will  be  a  monument  to  his  memory  is 
the  building  of  the  splendid  St.  Paul’s  U.  B. 
Church,  of  this  city.  The  church  speaks  for  itself. 
His  congregations  are  large  and  there  is  a  grad¬ 
ual  growth  in  the  membership.-  The  Sunday 
school  and  all  the  societies  in  this  church  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition. 

Other  ministers  have  done  a  good  work  here, 
for  which  they  have  recognition  in  Heaven. 

GRACE  U.  B.  CHURCH.— At  the  tenth  an¬ 
nual  session  of  Maryland  Conference,  held  in'  this 
city  in  St.  Paul’s  U.  B.  Church,  March  11-15, 
1896,  the  Boundary  Committee  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution,  which  was  adopted:  “That 

we  establish  a  mission  in  this  city,  to  be  called 
‘Northwest  Hagerstown.’  ”  To  this  work,  the  Rev. 
A.  M.  Evers  was  assigned.  A  vacant  storeroom 
on. the  corner  of  Church  St.  and  Norway  Avenue 
was  rented.  The  first  service  was  held  April  26, 
1896,  with  an  attendance  of  43  at  morning  service, 
and  56  at  night.  A  permanent  organization  was 
effected,  July  18  with  eleven  members.  The  Sun¬ 
day-School  was  organized  with  36  members,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1896.  Earnest  and  constant  efforts 
gradually  increased  the  membership  and  Sunday- 
School  until  the  room  became  quite  too  small  to 
accommodate  those  in  attendance  at  the  services, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Evers  and  his  people  concluded  to 
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build  a  church,  choosing  the  northwest  corner  of 
Church  and  Winter  streets  as  a  location.  The 
task  seemed  great,  as  the  means  of  the  member¬ 
ship  was  quite  limited.  What  will  united  effort 
not  accomplish?  The  corner-stone  of  Grace 
Church  was  laid  on  Sunday,  September  12,  1897, 
at  3  P.  M.  The  day  was  ideal.  The  gathering 
numbered  about  seven  hundred.  Our  city  papers 
said:  “The  exercises  were  unusually  impressive 
and  inspiring.  The  choir  sang  beautifully.  After 
prayer,  Dr.  Kieffer,  of  Zion  Reformed  Church,  Dr. 
Wilson,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  Delk,  of 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Brew- 
baker,  of  the  U.  B.  Church,  made  splendid  ad¬ 
dresses,  all  seemed  inspired  for  the  occasion.  In 
the  corner-stone  were  placed  a  statement  of  tire 
origin  of  the  church,  the  names  of  the  building 
committee,  and  of  the  officers,  teachers  and  schol¬ 
ars  of  the  Sunday-School,  officers  and  members  of 
the  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  officers  and  members  of 
the  Endeavor  Society,  and  of  the  members  of  the 
church.  Copies  of  the  Globe,  Herald  and  Mail, 
the  Religious  Telescope,  the  Search  Light  and  the 
Watch  Word. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1898.  Grace  U.  B. 
Church  was  formally  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  by  Bishop  E.  B.  Kephart,  who 
preached  two  able  sermons  to  large  and  responsive 
congregations,  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Nine 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  were  raised.  The 
Bishop  was  assisted  in  the  services  by  the  Revs. 
G.  J.  Roudabush,  G.  W.  Kiracofe,  M.  L.  Maysellis, 
C.  W.  Brewbaker,  A.  B.  Statton,  W.  L.  Martin, 
J.  E B.  Rice,  W.  D.  Barger  and  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  A.  M.  Evers.  On  January  23,  1897,  Grace 
Church  was  incorporated  by  Judge  Edward  Stake, 
with  A.  M.  Evers,  A.  H.  Marr,  T.  A.  Higgins,  J. 
Id.  Kiracofe  and  D.  F.  Snyder,  as  Trustees.  John 
Loudenslager  has  since  been  chosen  tg&  of  the 
Board. 

The  work  of  this  church  has  grown  steadily. 
By  hearty  co-operation  and  united  effort,  good 
has  been  accomplished.  Many  who  were  led  to 
a  better  life  through  the  work  of  Grace  Church 
have  joined  the  church  triumphant.  Some  have 
moved  away,  but  still  the  work  goes  on.  “God 
buries  His  workmen  and  carries  on  His  work.” 
The  Ladies’  Aid  Society  of:  this  church  has  done 
a  noble  work,  financially.  We  trust  Heir  names 
are  in  Heaven.  The  Endeavor  Societies,  senior 


and  junior,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
Sunday-School  is  doing  a  good  work.  Factional 
trouble  has  never  disturbed  this  household  of  faith. 
May  brotherly  love  continue.  Grace  U.  B.  Church 
was  built  at  cost  including  location,  of  $4,600. 
without  any  appropriation  from  the  Church  Exten¬ 
sion  Fund  or  aid  from  any  of  the  general  boards 
of  the  U.  B.  Church.  It  meant  hard  work  and 
self-sacrifice.  With  the  small  beginning  of  eleven 
members,  now  more  than  160  claim  membership 
here.  Rev.  C.  I.  B.  Brane,  D.  D.,  referring  to 
Grace  XL  B.  Church  at  dedication  says,  in  part: 
“The  church  is  a  modern  brick  structure,  and 
very  favorably  located,  on  the  corner  of  Winter 
and  Church  streets,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
about  400.  Rev.  A.  M.  Evers,  who  started  this 
mission,  deserves  great  credit  for  faithful  self- 
sacrificing  service  in  carrying  on  this  work,  which 
was  taken  up  and  pushed  successfully  to  this  sat¬ 
isfactory  ancl  promising  state,  without  a  single 
cent  of  expense  to  the  Conference,  or  to 
the  Missionary  or  Church  Extension  Boards. 
The  conference  being  without  means  to  aid 
in  the  work.  Rev.  A.  M.  Evers,  who  has 
influenced  thousands  to  a  better  life,  gen¬ 
erously  and  bravely  consented  to  undertake  the 
work,  without  material  assistance  from  the  con¬ 
ference.  As  a  result  the  church  has  added  proper¬ 
ty  worth  $4,600  and  the  cause  of  God  and  hu¬ 
manity,  an  organized  influence  which  will  likely 
increasingly  bless  the  world  to  the  end  of  time. 
Thank  God  for  such  workers  and  results.  The 
latter  were  not  obtained  without  toils  and  tears 
and  sacrifices  and  discouragements,  on  the  part 
of  the  pastor.  These  things  and  success  go  togeth¬ 
er.  Now  the  plain  fact  is,  that  such  unselfish 
and  successful  foil  needs  and  deserves  the  most 
substantial  expressions  of  sympathy  and  support — 
both  in  moral  and  material  things.” 

The  Rev.  G.  K.  Hartman,  A.  M.,  who  has 
been  the  successful  pastor  for  over  two  years,  was 
born  on  a  farm  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  November  7, 
1868.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Lebanon  Yalley  Col¬ 
lege,  and  by  ardent  study  won  the  title  of  A.  M. 
Since  his  pastorate  here,  a  splendid  parsonage  has 
been  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,400  with  very  little  debt 
remaining.  The  membership  of  Grace  Church  is 
gaining  by  the  zealous  labors  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hartman  and  his  “co-laborers  with  God,  as  clear 
children.” 
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TI-IE  CLEAR  SPRING  PASTORATE  OP 
TPIE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SYNOD, 
OP  MARYLAND. — *This  pastorate  consists  of 
three  congregations;  St.  Peters,  of  Clear  Spring; 
St.  Paul’s,  two  and  one-half  miles  east,  on  the 
National  Road;  and  Mt.  Tabor,  situated  near  the 
little  town  of  Pair  View,  Md.  We  shall  consider 
these  three  in  the  order,  of  their  age. 

The  oldest  of  the  three  is  St.  Paul’s.  This 
congregation  dates  from  the  year  1147.  It  was 
from  the  first  a  union  organization,  and  was  known 
as  the  Lutheran  and  Presbyterian  Congregations 
on  the  West  Side  of  the  Conococheague  Bridge. 
This  union  organization  worshipped  in  a  log  church 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Conococheague  creek. 
The  lot  on  which  this  old  log  church  stood,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  acres,  was  originally  part  of  a  tract 
of  land  known  as  the  Resurvey  on  the  Mountain 
of  Wales.  This  lot  was  alienated  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  tract  when  it  was  sold  to  the  trustees  of  the 
congregation.  In  the  year  1808,  Henry  Ankeny, 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  sold  this  spot  of  ground 
to  Michael  Bovey,  and  after  passing  through  sev¬ 
eral  hands,  it  was  purchased  by  the  father  of  the 
present  owner,  Mr.  Daniel  Grove.  The  old  church 
stood  on  the  Cedar  Ridge,  a  little  distance  north¬ 
west  of  his  dwelling.  Here  was  made  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  what  is  now  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  and  Re¬ 
formed  congregations. 

An  old  road,  probably  the  one  what  after¬ 
wards  called  the  old  Washington  Road,,  crossed 
this  Cedar  Ridge.  Here  the  early  settlers,  in 
what  was  then  a  wild  frontier  region,  gathered  to¬ 
gether  that  they  might  hear  the  Word'  and  engage 
in  the  worship  of  God.  The  history  of  their  strug¬ 
gles,  of  their  self-sacrifices,  of  their  hardships, 
remains  unwritten  and  unknown.  The  trial  of 
their  faith,  and  the  perils  in  which  they  lived; 
the  dangers  they  encountered  from  wild  beasts  and 
more  savage  Indians,  what  tongue  will  ever  tell  ? 
They  have  sunken  to  rest  under  the  shadows  of  the 
great  wild  forest — the  forest  itself  has  disappeared, 
and  the  sleeping  place  of  these  pioneer  fathers 
and  mothers  is  unknown.  The  worship  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  German,  and  the  older  records  of  the 
congregation  are  all  written  in  German  script. 

The  ‘first  Lutheran  pastor’s  name  associated 
with  the  congregation  was  Charles  Pried  rich  Wild-* 
bahn,  who  traveled  through  all  these  regions  hunt¬ 
ing  up  scattered  villages  of  his  German  brethren, 

"■Contributed  by  George  A.  Royer. 


and  ministering  to  their  wants  in  holy  things.  He 
came  from  Saxony  as  a  soldier  in  the  employ  of 
Great  Britain,  but  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
America  he  was  sought  by  his  countrymen  as  a 
teacher  and  abandoned  the  military  service. 

In  178!  be  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  session,  with 
letters  from  four  or  five  congregations  in  Southern 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  They  stated  that 
Charles  Friedrich  Wildbahn  understood  Latin  and 
Greek ;  that  he  was  a  beautiful  writer ;  that  he  was 
a  good  singer,  having  been  leader  of  a  choir  in 
Germany;  that  he  was  apt  at  teaching,  was  a 
good  catechist,  and  was  eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  a 
person  of  good  character;  and  moreover,  he  had 
ministered  to  their  -wants  for  some  years.  These 
congregations  asked  that  the  Ministerium  would 
ordain  him,  and  receive  them  into  fellowship,  as 
it  was  expensive  and  often  very  inconvenient  for 
them  to  get  an  ordained  minister  to  celebrate  the 
Holy  Communion  with  them.  This  proves  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  Conococheague,  which  was  one 
of  the  petitioning  congregations,  was  then  a  well- 
known  and  thoroughly  established  congregation; 
that  for  v'trns  previous  to  170?  they  had  been  hav¬ 
ing  some  ordained  minister  visit  them  and  admin¬ 
ister  the  communion;  that  Charles  Friedrich 
Wildbahn  had  already  served  them  for  some  years, 
and  would  be  acceptable  to  them  as  their  pastor, 
if  ordained  to;  the  ministry.  The  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania  had  ^adjourned  when  Wildbahn  ar¬ 
rived,  and  the  ministers  and  delegates  were  on 
their  wav  home,  so  that  the  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  petition  were  not  presented  until  a  later 
session  of  the  Ministerium. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  who  was  the  pioneer 
in.  organizing  and  establishing  this  congregation. 
The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  John 
Nicolas'  Ivurtz  the  elder  Kurtz,  as  he  was  often 
called,  because  he  was  the  first  of  the  race  of 
ministers  by  that  name.  His  labors  extended, 
from  the  year  1711  to  1799,  as  a  missionary 
through  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
17ffi,  he  gives:  an  account  of  a  communion  which 
he  celebrated  with  the  Lutheran  congregation  on 
the  Wat  bank  of  the  Conococheague,  and  states 
that  for  many  years  he  was  accustomed  to  minister 
to  the'ii?  wants  in  that  wav’.  This  shows  that  he 
had  a  long  j- landing  acquaintance  with  the  congre- 
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gation,  probably  from  the  time  when  as  a  young 
man  he  traveled  as  a  missionary  through  the  wilds 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  If  this  is  the 
true  beginning  of  the  congregation,  it  dates  back 
as  early  as  1745  or  1746.  After  the  ordination  of 
Charles  Friedrich  Wildbahn,  he  became  the  reg¬ 
ular  pastor,  and  lived  at  McAllistertown,  Pa.  The 
congregation  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Conoco- 
cheague  was  separated  from  McAllistertown  in 
1771,  and  in  1772  it  sent  a  delegate  to  the  Minis- 
terium,  asking  that  the  Elder  Kurtz  become  their 
pastor;  and  if  this  could  not  be,  they  would  like 
to  have  the  young  Mr.  Kurtz  or  Friedrich  Muhl¬ 
enberg.  The  name  of  the  young  Mr.  Kurtz  was 
proposed,  and  an  appointment  was  made  for  him 
to  preach  a  trial  sermon,  September  27,  1772. 
About  this  time,  the  Rev.  George  John  Young 
became  pastor,  and  continued  to  the  year  1794, 
the  beginning  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  George 
Schmucker.  During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
George  Schmucker,  the  old  St.  Paul’s  Church  was 
built.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  in  1795,  and  the 
building  was  completed  in  1798.  The  lot  upon 
which  the  church  stood,  and  which  is  also  the  site 
of  the  present  St.  Paul’s,  was  given  by  J ohn  Ank¬ 
eny  in  the  year  1795,  for  burial  purposes  and  for 
a  church.  The  old  St.  Paul’s  was  built  of  stone 
and  was  made  possible  largely  by  the  gift  of  Jos¬ 
eph  Firey.  It  was  for  many  years  called  Firey’s 
Church. 

In  1806,  the  congregations  worshipping  in 
the  old  stone  church  were  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  and  Evangelical 
Reformed  congregations  west  of  the  Conococheague 
Creek.  The  articles  of  government  then  adopted 
provide  that  the  vestry  shall  consist  of  ten  mem¬ 
bers,  five  from  each  congregation,  and  the  duly 
elected  ministers,  and  that  each  congregation  shall 
pay  half  the  expense  of  repairs,  the  janitor’s  salary 
and  other  incidentals;  and  that  each  shall  share 
equally  in  the  use  of  the  house  of  worship,  each 
congregation  using  it  on  alternate  Sundays. 

The  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  George  Schmucker 
terminated  in  1809.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Schaeffer,  whose  pastorate  ended  in 
1813,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Baughy,  who  labored  from  1813  to  1815.  Rev. 
Mr.  Baughy  completed  his  studies  for  the  ministry 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Schaeffer, 
and  upon  his  resignation  became  his  successor  in 
the  pastorate. 

His  call  to  the  congregation  aroused  opposi¬ 


tion  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  parishioners,  and 
after  a  year  and  a  half  of  strife,  he  was  deposed 
from  the  ministry  for  conduct  unbecoming  a  min¬ 
ister. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  to  which  St.  Paul’s  belonged  in  1815. 
He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  under  his 
wise  counsels  and  firm  hand,  order  was  soon  re¬ 
stored  and  peace  secured.  Benjamin  Kurtz  be¬ 
came  a  prominent  figure  in  the  development  of  the 
church  in  the  last  century.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Lutheran  Observer  from  1833  to  1862.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  for  which  he  collected 
both  funds  and  books  in  Germany.  His  pastorate 
terminated  at  St.  Paul’s  in  1823,  when  it  was 
found  necessary  to  divide  the  pastorate  and  form 
a  new  pastorate  of  Williamsport  and  St.  Paul’s. 
The  Rev.  Frederick  Ruthrauff  was  the  first  pastor 
continuing  in  the  field  for  two  years.  Rev.  John 
Winter  became  pastor  in  1825  and  continued  until 
1834  with  great  acceptability  to  the  congregations. 
The  Rev.  S.  Harkey  was  called  to  the  pastorate  in 
1834  and  continued  three  years.  The  Rev.  Chris¬ 
tian  Startzman  was  called  to  the  pastorate  in  1838, 
and  continued  laboring  with  great  acceptability 
for  eleven  years.  During  his  pastorate,  old  St. 
Paul’s  was  remodeled  and  refitted  and  large  ac¬ 
cessions  were  made  to  the  membership. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Bishop  became  pastor  of  St. 
Paul’s  and  continued  for  5  years.  Rev.  Wm.  F. 
Greaver  was  elected  to  the  pastorate  in  1855  and 
ended  his  labors  in  1857,  when  death  claimed 
him  as  its  own.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Barclay  became 
pastor  in  1858  and  continued  two  years.  He  was 
then  a  young  man  and  gave  promise  of  the  brill¬ 
iancy  which  he  afterward  achieved,  both  as  a 
writer  and  as  an  orator.  The  Rev.  Christian 
Leffey  became  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  in  1859  and 
continued  his  labors  until  1864.  The  Rev.  J. 
Berlin  became  pastor  in  1865,  and  remained  until 
1867  when  death  called  him  away.  The  Rev. 
Martin  L.  Culler  received  a  unanimous  call  to 
the  pastorate  and  labored  with  great  success  from 
1867  to  1869,  when  he  was  called  to  Martinsburg. 

In  1870,  fit,  Paul’s  was  separated  from  the 
Williamsport  pastorate  and  united  with  the  Clear- 
Spring  pastorate.  Christian  Startzman  was  then 
pastor  of  the  Clear  Spring  pastorate  and  contin¬ 
ued  in  that  relation  until  1875.  The  Rev.  David 
Swope  became  paster  in  1875,  and  in  1877,  handed 
in  his  resignation.  Rev.  Samuel  Firey  was  call- 
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ed  to  the  pastorate  in  1877,  and  in  1883  termina¬ 
ted  this  relation.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Bobst  began  his 
labors  as  pastor  in  1883,  and  continued  seven 
years.  The  Rev.  E.  II.  Jones  began  his  care  of 
this  pastorate  m  1890,  and  continued  until  the 
year  1900.  The  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Royer  began  his 
pastoral  labors  in  the  Clear  Spring  pastorate,  J  une 
1,  1901. 

The  old  St.  Paul’s  Church  stood  102  years 
and  became  one  of  the  old  land-marks  in  the 
community.  The  first  step  was  taken  toward  a 
new  church  December  12,  1896,  when  the  joint 
consistories  met  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
remodeling  the  old  church.  Its  walls,  however, 
were  found  to  be  insecure  and  it  was  finally  decid¬ 
ed  to  build  a  new  church.  The  old  church  was 
torn  down  May  17,  1S97,  and  on  June  26,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid.  The 
new  church  was  dedicated  March  20,  1898.  The 
building  committee  consisted  of  three  Lutheran  and 
three  Reformed  members,  namely :  Lutheran, 
Isaac  Corbett,  David  Sword  and  John  Harsh; 
Reformed,  L.  R.  Schnebly,  John  Strife  and  W.  W. 
Seibert.  The  Rev.  E.  II.  Jones  was  the  Lutheran, 
and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Goodrich  the  Reformed  pas¬ 
tor.  The  church  is  modern  in  architecture,  con¬ 
taining  a  main  auditorium  and  lecture  and  S.  S. 
room  connected  by  sliding  doors.  It  is  constructed 
of  blue  limestone,  and  trimmed  with  brown  sand¬ 
stone  ;  it  stands  like  a  crown  on  the  summit  of  its 
hill,  a  “thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.” 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Clear  Spring,  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1828.  The  first  church  was  built  in 
union  with  the  Reformed  congregation.  The  first 
pastor  of  the  congregation  was  the  Rev.  John 
Winter,  under  whose'  supervision  the  first  church 
was  built.  His  pastorate  continued  from  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  congregation  in  1828,  to  1838. 
In  1834  the  Rev.  S.  Iiarkey  became  pastor  of  the 
Williamsport  pastorate,  but  Clear  Spring  still  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Winter 
until  1838,  when  it  was  again  united  with  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
Christian  Startzman.  He  resigned  the  pastorate 
in  1849,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  H.  Bishop 
who  continued  in  this  relation  until  1854,  when 
he  resigned  and  Clear  Spring  came  again  for  a 
short  time  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
John  Winter.  He  died  in  March,  1854,  and  is 
buried  in  the  grave-yard  at  Clear  Spring. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Bowers 
whose  pastorate  began  in  1856  and  terminated  in 


1858.  In  1858  the  Rev.  J.  I.  Miller  became 
pastor,  and  for  the  space  of  three  years,  labored 
with  great  success.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Curtis  became 
pastor  in  1861  and  continued  for  one  year.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Knodle  supplied  the  pulpit  until  1864, 
the  beginning  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Grabiil.  He  continued  to  labor  in  the  pastorate 
untii  1866.  The  Rev.  Christian  Startzman  be¬ 
came  pastor  for  a  second  time  in  1866  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  1875,  making  a  total  of  20  years  in 
which  he  served  this  people.  The  Rev.  David 
Swope  became  pastor  in  1875  and  continued  two 
years.  In  1877,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Firey  became  pastor 
and  continued  to  sustain  this  relation  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  for  six  years.  In  1883  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Bobst  became  pastor  and  his  pastorate  continued 
for  seven  years.  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Jones  became 
pastor  in  1890,  and  his  pastorate  continued  for 
ten  years.  The  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  A. 
Royer  began  June  1st,  1901. 

In  1860  movement  was  inaugurated  either  to 
buy  out  the  German  Reformed  congregation  or 
to  sell  to  them.  A  council  meeting  was  held, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  some 
equitable  arrangement  by  which  St.  Peter’s  Luth¬ 
eran  congregation  would  either  buy  or  sell.  The 
committee  appointed  appraised  their  interest  in 
the  church  and  decided  that  they  would  either  sell 
or  buy  cor  nine  hundred  dollars.  The  Reform¬ 
ed  agreed  to  sell  to  the  Lutherans  at  that  price, 
and  the  church  became  Lutheran  from  that  time, 
the  Reformed  congregation  reserving  the  right  to 
bury  in  the  grave-yard.  The  old  church  was 
burned  clown  on  February  1 4,  1875,  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  at  once  took  steps  to  rebuild  their  house 
of  worship.  The  present  church  was  dedicated, 
July  16,  1876,  and  the  total  cost  of  $6,600  was 
fully  met  on  the  day  of  dedication.  The  Rev. 
F.  W.  Conrad,  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Observer , 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon,  and  succeeded  in 
raising  the  amount  of  the  remaining  indebtedness. 
The  church  was  re-frescoed,  recarpeted,  re-roofed 
and  repaired  generally  in  1899.  The  congregation 
was  incorporated  November  1,  1903,  under  the 
title  of  St.  Peter’s  Lutheran  congregation  of 
Clear  Spring.  In  the  present  year,  1905, the  con¬ 
gregation  is  adding  a?  fine  heating  plant  to  its 
equipment. 

Mt.  Tabor  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was 
organized  by  the  Rev.  II.  C.  Bowers  in  1856.  The 
church  was  built  in  1858.  The  building  is  of 
brick  and  is  plain  in  architecture.  The  pastors 
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were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Clear  Spring  pastor¬ 
ate,  from  1856  to  the  present  time.  This  congre¬ 
gation  was  incorporated  in  1879,  under  the  title 
of  Alt.  Tabor  Lutheran  Church. 


TRINITY  REFORMED  CHURCH,  BOON'S- 
BOEO,  MD. — This  church  dates  back  to  about 
1750,  nearly  forty  years  before  the  laying  out  and 
settlement  of  Boonsboro.  The  first  church  edifice 
was  built  of  logs,  and  stood  about  a  half  mile 
northeast  of  Boonsboro ;  it  was  known  as  “Shank’s 
Church.”  The  old  grave-yard  is  still  enclosed 
by  a  post  and  rail  fence.  On  January  5,  1789, 
Peter  John  conveyed  to  “Conrad  Nieodemus  and 
Michael  Thomas,  church-wardens  of  the  Calvinist 
Church,”  (meaning  the  Reformed  Church),  one 
acre  of  land  for  the  use  of  said  congregation,  on 
which  a  church  tvas  already  built,  with  a  grave¬ 
yard  attached,  for  the  consideration  of  “one  grain 
of  peppercorn,”  to  be  paid  yearly,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  if  demanded.  This  deed  is  recorded  in  Li¬ 
ber  E,  folios  S3  and  84  of  the  Land  Records  of 
Washington  County,:  and  is  still  in  existence. 

Rev.  L.  A.  Brunner,  who  in  1858  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  which  were  published  in  the 
Boonsboro  Odd  Fellow  in  1861, and  were  afterwards 
condensed,  and  published  in  the  Boonsboro  Times 
in  1891,  says  that  the  congregation  was  distinctly 
Reformed,  and  that  the  church  was  built  of  logs, 
about  175:0, 

The  first  preaching  in  the  town  of  Boonsboro 
was  in  1802.  A  stone  church  was  built  on  a  site 
in  the  rear  of  that  of  the  present  Reformed 
Church,  by  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  congrega¬ 
tions;  it  was  dedicated  in  1810.  Rev.  Jonathan 
Eahauser,  the  Reformed  pastor,  then  residing  in 
Hagerstown,  preached  the  dedication  sermon.  The 
bell  still  used  by  the  Reformed  Church  was  cast 
in  England,  and  cost  $400.  The  stone  church 
was  used  during  the  Civil  War.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  present  Reformed  church  was  laid  August 
28,  1870.  The  church  edifice  was  dedicated  May 
14,  1871;  both  events  took  place  during  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Ilassler.  So  far  as  can 
be  learned  from  reliable  data,  the  following  pas¬ 
tors  have  served  the  congregation : 

From  1770  to  1790,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Weymer; 
1790  to  1792,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Eunkle;  1792  to 


1817,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Eahauser;  1817  to  1821, 
the  Rev.  Lewis  Mayer;  1822  to  1829,  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Iv.  Dennes;  1831  to  1837,  the  Rev.  John 
Eebaugh;  1837  to  1844,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hoffmeier; 
1844  to  1851,  the  Rev.  A,  G-  Doyle;  1851  to  1856, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Douglass;  1857  to  1862,  the 
Rev.  L.  A.  Brunner;  1863  to  1867,  the  Rev.  M.  L. 
Shuford;  1869  to  1873,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Hassler; 
1874  to  1890,  the  Rev.  Simon  Miller;  1891  to 
1903,  the  Rev.  George  W.  Snyder;  1903  to  1905, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Wagner. 


CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  BEAVER  CREEK. 
— *This  church  had  its  beginning  in  the  month  of 
jSeb’y.,  1833.  Its  members,  known  also  as  Disciples 
of  Christ,  first  met  in  an  old  school-house,  and 
continued  doing  so  until  the  year  1845.  Alexan¬ 
der  Campbell  and  others  preached  for  them  in  a 
tent,  and  also  in  a  large  barn.  The  first  evan¬ 
gelists  to  visit  this  community  were  Webb  and 
Jacobs.  Webb’s  preaching  caused  such  interest 
that  1,  K.  Hoshour  prepared  to  answer  him,  and 
in  his  investigations  was  led  to  accept  the  position 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  In  the  year  1845,  the 
church  was  fully  organized,  with  Daniel  Albaugh 
as  evangelist,  John  Funk,  John  Flaugher  and 
Benjamin  Witmer  as  elders,  and  Michael  New¬ 
comer,  Daniel  Young  and  David  Witmer,  deacons, 
as  follows :  “Having  been  immersed  on  public 
confession  of  our  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
at  various  times  and  places,  and  in  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  the  providence  of  God  finding  ourselves 
thrown  together  on  Beaver  Creek  and  vicinity  in 
the  County  of  Washington  and  State  of  Maryland, 
and  desiring  to  walk  together  in  observance  of 
all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Lord,  did  meet  together  to  set  in  order  as  a  church 
of  the  true  and  living  God;  and  being  assembled, 
we  chose,”  here  follow  the  names  of  the  officers 
mentioned  above,  and  a  list  of  the  membership 
constituting  the  said  church,  with  such  names  as 
Vo  dinger.  Landis,  Gantz,  Eohrer,  Wagner,  Tay¬ 
lor,  Krotzer,  McComas,  Middlekauff,  Faulder, 
Adams,  Bowers,  Brown,  Cochran  and  others, 
whose  descendants  are  still  here.  Of  those  who 
have  served  as  pastors,  we  may  mention  John  D. 
Ferguson,  Enos  Adamson,  Jesse  H.  Berry,  John 
P.  Mitchell,  Samuel  Matthews,  S.  F.  Fowler  and 
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Walter  S.  Iloye  who  accepted  a  call  and  became 
pastor  of  the  church  March  1,  1883.  Of  these, 
John  P.  Mitchell  and  Samuel  Matthews  served 
until  their  death.  The  church  has  also  been 
served  by  some  of  the  best  known  evangelists, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  Isaac  Errett,  D.  S.  Burnet  and  John  O’Kane. 
The  old  house  of  worship,  as  herein  illustrated, 
was  built  in  1845,  and  for  58  years  served  as  the 
home  of  the  church.  In  this  building  the  multi¬ 
tudes  delighted  to  gather  for  worship  and  herein 
the  largest  conventions  of  Christian  Missionary 
Society  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  District  'of 
Columbia,  have  been  held.  This  body  has  ever 
been  known  as  a  mother  among  the  churches,  and 
from  her  fellowship  have  gone  those  who  have  es¬ 
tablished  churches  in  many  communities. 

In  1903,  this  one-story  stone  building  was 
torn  down,  an  architect  secured,  and  plans  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  new  church  edifice.  Mrs.  Clara 
Weagly  generously  gave  additional  ground  in 
memory  of  her  father,  Samuel  Funk,  deceased. 
The  members  of  the  church,  especially  the  New¬ 
comer  family,  contributed  liberally.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  6  of  the  same  year,  the  handsome  new  church 
was  dedicated.  This  building  is  of  brick,  Gothic 
in  design,  with  a  stone  foundation.  A  tower 
rises  from  one  corner.  The  main  auditorium  is 
50x60  feet  in  dimensions,  seating  about  300. 
The  Sunday  School  is  35x50,  with  library  and 
class  rooms,  seating  200,  and  separated  by  slid¬ 
ing  and  folding  doors.  There  are  two  robing 
rooms,  a  baptistry  and  a  large  basement.  The 
interior  is  finished  in  hardwood,  with  circular  oak 
pews,  and  the  walls  are  frescoed.  It  is  well  light¬ 
ed  with  gas,  and  heated  by  steam,  making  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  comfortable  houses  of 
worship  in  Washington  County,  Md. 

The  personality  of  the  church  is  largely  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  various  professions  of  life.  Preach¬ 
ers,  doctors,  lawyers,  professors,  bankers  and  bus¬ 
iness  men  of  the  highest  standing  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  her  membership.  Alexander  Newcom¬ 
er,  for  many  years  an  elder  of  the  church,  and 
his  sister,  Miss  Ellie  Newcomer,  merit  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  They  were  partially  blind  from 
birth,  and  were  educated  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Philadelphia.  Becoming  members  of 
the  church  in  early  life,  they  were  ever  active  and 
faithful  in  all  that  pertains  to  Christian  service 


and  liberality.  In  their  faith  and  trust  they  were 
two  happy  souls,  God  sending  truths  into  tiieir 
hearts  which  seemed  to  be  singing  there  day  and 
night.  Their  lives  were  a  blessing  to  all.  They 
sleep  now,  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

Churches,  missions,  colleges  and  benevolent 
enterprises  of  every  kind  have  felt  the  influence 
of  this  dear  old  mother  church.  Her  gifts  to  all 
causes  for  the  last  twenty  years,  have  averaged 
eight  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

John  F.  Gray,  Louis  P.  Doub,  elders,  William 
Newcomer,  William  Gaylor  and  Frederick  W. 
Newcomer,  deacons,  are  the  present  officers  of  the 
church.  William  Newcomer  has  been  treasurer 
forty-five  years.  Henry  Hiel,  sexton  thirty-three 
years,  and  the  writer,  pastor  for  the  last  twenty- 
three  years.  The  church  has  a  present  member¬ 
ship  of  275.  Her  influence  goes  out  for  good, 
and  she  is  ever  interested  in  all  missionary  enter¬ 
prises. 


THE  ZION  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  OF 
WILLIAMSPORT. — *This  organization  had  its 
beginning  about  the  year  1791.  Its  early  history 
is  closely  associated  with  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
Church  of  Hagerstown.  The  pastors  of  that  con¬ 
gregation  were  the  pastors  at  Williamsport  until 
1827.  The  exact  date  of  the  organization  of  this 
congregation  is  not  given;  but  a  plan  of  incorpor¬ 
ation,  in  harmony  with  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland,  was  adopted  by  the  congregation, 
January  9,  1807.  This  says:  “We,  the  members 
of  the  German  Evangelic  Lutheran  congregation 
in  and  about  Williamsport,  having  convened  to¬ 
gether  at  Zion’s  Church,  adopt  the  following  reg¬ 
ulations  for  managing  our  temporalities.”  It  says 
further:  “We  shall  consider  all  persons  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  congregation  who  are  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  whose  names  stand  on  the  church 
record,  and  who  contribute  as  has  been  customary 
heretofore  toward  the  support  of  the  church  and 
the  servants  of  the  church  duly  elected.” 

There  must  have  been,  therefore,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  of  incorporation,  a  congre¬ 
gation  and  a  church  building  at  this  place,  very 
probably,  the  first  church  building,  which  was  a 
small  log  structure,  was  erected  in  the  last  years 
of  the  17th  century. 


*Contributed  by  Rev.  M.  D.  Gaver, 
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The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  John  George 
Sehmucker.  He  was  pastor  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  ineorporation.  The  elders 
were:  Nicholas  Ridenour,  Peter  Hgjjeil,  llenry 
Cysfer  and  John  Netcil.  The  deacons,  Christian 
Diehl  and  Jacob  Wolf.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sehmueker 
was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office  by  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Schaeffer  in  June,  1814.  After  serving 
as  pastor  for  two  years,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schaeffer 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  who 
continued  as  pastor  until  1820.  The  Rev.  Fred¬ 
erick  Ruthrauff  then  became  pastor.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  pastorate  until  1827.  At  this  Lime, 
this  congregation  was  separated  from  the  Hagers¬ 
town  charge,  and  was  united  with  the  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Clearspring  and  St.  Paul,  forming  a  new 
charge.  The  first  pastor  in  the  new  charge  was 
the  Rev.  John  Winter,  who  began  his  work  in 
February,  1828.  During  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Winter,  the  old  log  church  was  taken 
down  and  a  neat  and  substantial  brick  church 
was  erected.  This  building  was  placed  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  old  church.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid  in  June,  1820.  The  sermon  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  was  preached  in  the  woods  adjoining  the 
town.  Eleven  weeks  after  the  laying  of  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  the  new  church  was  dedicated.  The  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  occasion  wst  preached  by  the  Rev.  S. 
1\.  Iloshour.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Winter  continued  as 
pastor  for  six  years.  Alter  a  vacancy  of  seven 
months  the  Rev.  Simon  W.  Harkey  was  called  as 
pawor.  He  remained  but  one  year.  When  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Miller  came  into  the  charge.  Mr. 
Miller  remained  but  one  year,  resigning  in  August 
1837. 

During  these  two  brief  pastorates,  this  congre¬ 
gation  was  separated  from  St.  Paul  and  dear- 
spring,  and  was  unable  to  give  an  adequate  sup¬ 
port  to  the  pastor.  After  a  vacancy  of  one  3 ear 
and  four  months,  the  Rev.  Christian  Startsman 
was  elected  pastor  in  1839.  He  remained  eleven 
yours,  and  under  his  ministration  the  congrega¬ 
tion  increased  in  membership  and  had  its  largest 
prosperity  so  far  in  its  history.  Pie  was  an  earn¬ 
est  and  devout  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  an 
ardent  friend  of  revivals.  Large  numbers  united 
with  the  church  under  his  ministrj',  many  of 
whom  remained  faithful  through  a  long  life.  The 
next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Bishop.  He  took 
charge  in  January,  1850,  and  continued  in  charge 
until  1855.  He  did  not  pursue  the  revival  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  former  pastor,  and  on  this  account  some 


of  those  who  had  united  with  the  church  under 
the  revival  influence  withdrew.  In  January,  1855, 
the  charge  was  again  supplied  with  a  pastor  in 
the  person  of  the  Rev.  William  F.  Greaver,  a  man 
of  devout  piety  and  earnest  zeal.  Under  his  brief 
ministry  the  church  prospered.  The  congregation 
esteemed  him  highly  for  his  work’s  sake.  After 
a  ministry  of  one  }'ear  and  nine  months,  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Williamsport. 

( )f  the  thirty-seven  members  whom  he  added  to 
the  church,  five  are  still  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Thes  are  Mrs.  Catharine  L.  McClain,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Byers,  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Bell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  L.  King.  These  have  been  members  of  the 
congregation  for  fifty  years. 

The  successor  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greaver  was 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Barclay,  a  young  man  coming  di¬ 
rect  from  the  Theological  Seminary.  During  his 
ministry,  the  church  building  was  enlarged  and 
tastefully  frescoed.  He  resigned  the  charge  in 
August,  1859.  M.  V.  B.  Harsh  united  with  the 
church  during  his  ministry.  On  the  20th  of  Oc^ 
tober  1859,  the  Rev.  Christian  Leply  became  pas¬ 
tor.  He  continued  in  the  pastorate  for  five  years. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Leply  made  an  earnest  effort,  during 
the  first  years  of  his  ministry  here,  to  pay  the 
indebtedness  of  the  congregation,  but  the  Civil 
War  coming  on,  differences  of  opinion  arose,  caus¬ 
ing  bitterness  of  feeling  and  alienations,  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  in  social  life,  and  he  did  not 
succeed  in  his  efforts.  His  ministry  during  the 
years  of  the  war  was  very  unpleasant  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  The  church  building  was  used  for  some 
time  as  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  sol¬ 
diers.  Other  churches  of  the  town  were  also  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  There  other  churches  re¬ 
ceived  liberal  compensations  from  the  Government 
for  damage,  but  the  Lutheran  Church  has  received 
nothing.  Tire  reason  given  for  this  failure  was 
that  there  were  those  belonging  to  the  church  who 
were  disloyal  to  the  Government. 

After  a  vacancy  of  more  than  a  year,  the 
Rev.  >S.  Jesse  Berlin  was  elected  pastor,  November 
1,  18(15.  He  found  the  congregation  very  much 
scattered  and  distracted.  He  labored  to  unite  the 
membership  again,  to  liquidate  the  church  debt, 
to  have  repairs  made  to  the  church,  property ;  and 
to  awaken  a  larger  spirit  of  benevolence  in  the 
congregation.  He  was  successful  in  paying  the 
debt,  a  portion  of  which  had  been  resting  upon  the 
congregation  since  the  church  was  built  in  1829 ; 
and  in  his  efforts  in  other  directions  for  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  church  he  was  in  a  large  measure  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Berlin  resigned  the  charge 
in  December,  1866. 

The  Rev.  M.  L.  Culler  was  the  next  pastor. 
He  received  a  unanimous  call,  March  1,  1867.  He 
was  an  earnest  and  devout  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
and  a  zealous  pastor.  He  added  sixty-four  to  the 
membership  of  the  church  in  the  two  years  and 
nine  months  of  his  pastorate.  The  church  prop¬ 
erty  was  repaired,  the  benevolent  offerings  were 
much  increased,  and  the  spirit  of  the  church  love 
was  more  largely  manifested.  Among  those  who 
Mr.  Culler  admitted  to  membership  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jonas  Bell,  Samuel  Lefever,  Martin  L.  Bell 
and  Rev.  M.  L.  Beard. 

In  1870,  St.  Paul’s  congregation  withdrew 
from  the  Williamsport  charge,  leaving  this  congre¬ 
gation  to  form  a  charge  by  itself.  The  Rev.  W. 
D.  Stroble,  D.  D.,  became  pastor  in  April,  1871. 
Prior  to  his  coming,  the  parsonage  had  been  re¬ 
paired  and  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $800.  Dr.  Stro¬ 
ble  was  successful  in  his  ministry  here.  It  was 
during  his  pastorate  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Humrichouse 
and  family  became  members  of  the  congregation. 
Among  others  are  the  names  of  John  A.  Fleming, 
Alfred  Schnebly,  the  Rev.  Albert  Bell  and  Matthew 
McClanalian.  After  a  pastorate  of  three  years, 
Rev.  Dr.  Stroble  resigned.  For  a  short  time  the 
congregation  was  supplied  temporarily  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McCron,  of  the  Hagerstown  Female 
Seminary. 

In  April,  1874-,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Keller  became 
pastor.  His  was  the  longest  pastorate,  so  far,  in 
the  history  of  the  congregation.  It  continued 
from  1874  to  1886,  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  membership  was  largely  in 
creased  and  a  “Dime  Society”  was  organized  and 
kept  in  successful  operation.  This  society  is  still 
doing  efficient  work.  All  indebtedness  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  paid  off;  the  offerings  for  benevo¬ 
lence  and  current  church  work  wore  largely  in¬ 
creased.  The  communicant  membership,  at  the 
time  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keller’s  resignation  number¬ 
ed  one  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Aurandt  was  the  next 
pastor.  He  took  charge  May  1,  1886,  resigning 
December  31,  1889.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
pastorate,  he  introduced  the  full  service  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  without  opposition.  During 
the  summer  of  1887,  the  church  building  was  ex¬ 
tensively  repaired,  and  a  Sunday-School  room  was 
provided  at  a  cost  of  more  than  three  thousand 


dollars.  The  bell  was  presented  by  Mr.  Ripple. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Synod,  which 
convened  in  this  church  in  October,  1887,  the  re¬ 
dedication  of  the  church  took  place.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Morris,  D.  D.  A 
Woman’s  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
was  organized.  The  Society  continues  at  this 
day  to  do  most  efficient  work  for  Missions.  Its 
contributions  toward  the  various  mission  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  church  have  grown  from  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  annually  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  given  in  1905. 

After  a  vacancy  of  nine  months  the  Rev.  M. 
D.  Gaver  was  called  as  pastor.  He  took  charge 
September  3,  1890.  The  parsonage  had  been  re¬ 
paired  and  put  in  excellent  order  for  his  coming. 
In  1893,  the  spire  which  now  adorns  the  church 
was  built,  and  the  entire  building  repainted.  This 
work  was  done  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
The  ground  east  of  the  church  was  purchased  in 
the  autumn  of  1896,  for  three  hundred  dollars. 
A  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
was  organized  during  the  summer  of  1894.  The 
church  building  was  again  repaired  in  1897.  These 
repairs  included  a  steel  ceiling  and  a  re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  pews.  A  new  organ  was  purchased, 
and '  the  audience-room  was  carpeted.  Electric 
lighting  was  introduced  into  the  church  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1899.  The  cost  of  introduction  was  paid  by 
Miss  Eliza  Hetzer,  a  faithful  and  honored  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church.  The  lights  shine  a  memorial 
to  her  excellent  Christian  life.  In  the  summer  of 
1901,  a  new  parsonage  was  built.  The  work  was 
begun  in  September  12,  1901,  and  the  building 
completed,  March  1,  1902.  The  building  cost 
about  $2,800.  The  Maryland  Synod  held  its 
eighty-third  annual  convention  in  this  church  in 
October,  1903.  The  congregation  has  now,  1906, 
a  membership  of  three  hundred  and  forty.  Its 
benevolent  offerings  amount  to  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  In  March,  1906,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Byron  presented  the  congregation 
with  a  beautiful  individual  communion  service. 
The  Maryland  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  has 
met  in  this  church  five  times  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1820;  first  in  1829,  later  in  1851,  1869, 
1887  and  in  1903.  The  congregation  has  fur¬ 
nished  three  candidates  forthe  Gospel  ministry  in 
this  first  century  of  its  history.  These  are,  the 
Rev.  M.  L.  Beard,  of  Middletown,  Md.,  the  Rev. 
Albert  Bell,  of  York,  Pa. ;  and  the  Rev.  Edward 
Byers,  of  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
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The  history  of  this  conjugation  has  been  in 
a  large  measure  the  history  of  Williamsport  and 
its  community.  The  people  and  their  homes  have 
been  so  closely  associated  with  the  church  that  the 
history  of  the  one  is  the  record  of  the  history  of 
the  other. 


SALEH  EXITED  BRETHREN  CHERCII, 
NEEDY S YILLE,  MARYLAND— *TM  Rev.  P. 
W.  Otterhein  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Olmrch 
at  Frederick,  Mil.,  from  1760  to  1765.  During 
these  years  he  made  frequent  visits  to  the  .Antie- 
tam  neighborhood,  then  a  part  of  Frederick 
County,  but  now  of  Washington  County.  Mary* 
land.  After  his  removal  to  York,  Pa.,  and  then 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  he  continued  his  visits 'to 
Antietffim  His  stopping  place  was  at  the  house 
of  George  A.  Geeting,  southeast  of  Keedysville. 

Mr.  Geeting  was  born  in  Nassau,  Prussia, 
February  1741,  and  came  to  this  neighborhood 
when  a  young  man.  He  had  fair  literary  attain¬ 
ment  h,  and  taught  school  in  this  community.  Mr. 
Otterhein  preached  in  this  man’s  home,  and  then 
in  the  school  house,  dir.  Geeting  was  one  of 
the  early  converts  in  this  locality,  under  the  min¬ 
istry  of  Otterhein.  He  became  a  minister,  and 
for  thirty  years  preached  the  Gospel.  His  home 
was  Otterbein’s  headquarters  when  in  this  locality, 
and  perhaps  never  did  two  men  love  each  other 
better  and  longer  than  did  these  two  servants  of 
God. 

About  1780.  a  chwfeh  was  built  on  the  Elias 
Snively  farm,  near  the  school  house.  The  mate¬ 
rials  were  drawn  together  and  fashioned  into  a 
church  by  the  zeal  and  good  will  of  the  people  of 
the  community.  It  was  a  log  structure.  It  be¬ 
came  the  centre  of  wide  and  manifold  labors,  and 
tlie  meetings,  such  as  the  Whitsuntide  services, 
were  attended  by  great  crowds  of  people.  As 
stated  above  the  Rev.  Hr.  Otierbein  was  at  the 
time  a  minister  in  the  Reformed  <  burch,  hut  later, 
he  became  the  first  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ  and  certainly  this  An- 
tietam  Church  was  the  first  building  elected  by 
and  for  this  new  denomination.  It  was  frequently 
called  the  Geeting  meeting  house.  Later,  it  was 
called  Mt.  Hebron.  G.  A.  Geeting,  Mam  no!  Baker, 
Henry  Smith,  Jacob  Hess  and  their  families 
ci instituted  the  original  Membership.  At  Whii- 

*Contributed  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Anthony. 


suntide,  1783,  Sir.  Geeting  was  ordained  in  this 
church,  and  became  the  pastor  of  this  flock. 

The  society  continued  to  grow  and  in  1845 
a  new  and  better  house  was  required.  A  large 
stone  church  was  erected  near  the  site  of  the  first 
church,  and  served  as  the  place  of  worship  until 
137  (),  during  the  pastorate  of  C.  I.  Stearn,  when 
the  Society  found  it  necessary  to  remove  its  place 
of  worship  to  Keedysville  where  a  substantial  two- 
story  stone  and  brick  house  was  erected;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  men  serving  as  building  committee  and  tiie 
first  hoard  of  trustees :  Martin  Line,  Jonas  S. 
Leaner,  Ephriam  Geeting,  Ezra  Baker  and  D.  H. 
Wy;aid.  These  have  all  died  except  the  last 
named,  who  has  also  been  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  for  thirty-three  years. 

The  present  trustees  are :  D.  H.  Wyand,  Ca¬ 
leb  Wyand,  D.  D.  Needy,  Grant  Wyand  and  B.  E. 
Baker.  The  church  is  furnished  with  a  good  bell, 
steam  heat,  steel  ceiling,  circular  pews  and  pipe 
organ,  and  is  up  to  date  in  all  its  work.  Tiie 
membership  numbers  about  260;  there  arc  300 
in  The  Sunday  School.  There  is  a  good  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  with  Mr.  D.  D.  Needy  as  its 
president;  also  a  Junior  Society,  a  Mite  Society 
and  a  Woman’s  Missionary  Society. 

Services  are  held  regularly  on  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  Mr.  Caleb  Wyand  has  been  sec¬ 
retary  of  this  church  for  thirty  years. 

The  following  have  been  pastors  of  the  church : 
J.  W.  Falkerson ;  H.  B.  Winton ;  J.  W.  Miles ; 
W.  R.  Courser ;  L.  W.  Matthews ;  I.  N.  Statton ; 
A.  M.  Evers,' C.  I.  Stearn;  J.  W.  Hott;  H.  A. 
Bovey :  J.  W.  Niracofe ;  W.  O.  Grimm ;  M.  F. 
Neiter;  J.  R.  Ridenour;  J.  N.  Nelson;  S.  H.  Snell; 
W.  B.  Evers,  L.  O.  Burtner;  E.  C.  B.  Cas¬ 
tle;  J.  B.  Chamberlain;  S.  L.  Rice;  and  J.  P. 
Anthony.  The  list  named  is  now  serving  his 
fifth  year  as  pastor  of  this  charge. 

In  IS!);;,  a  commodious  brick  parsonage  was 
built,  and  it  serves  its  purpose  well  as  a  comfort¬ 
able  home  for  the  pastor.  The  tnistqcg  are .  Dr. 
W.  M.  Abuser;  D.  D.  Needy;  J.  R.  Hoover,  W. 
C.  Geeting;  and  G.  W.  Line.  The  running  expen¬ 
ses  of  the  cun g regaf 'on  are  about  $1500  a  year. 
Church  and  parsonage  are  in  good  repair  and 
then*  m  no  debt. 

Included  in  the  membership  of  this  church 
am,  or  have  been  the  following  in  public  life: 
John  Russel,  a  Bishop  in  the  denomination  for 


St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church,  Hagerstown. 


Old  German  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Church,  Boonsbor 
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four  years;  G.  A.  Gccting,  a  minister ;  IT.  C.  Deanr 
or,  Piofos-oi  in  Lebanon  A  alley  College;  Simon 
Wyand,,  Professor  at  Mason  City  College,  Iowa; 
Miss  Annie  Needy,  Professor  in  Ivee  Mar  College, 
Hagerstown,  Mel.  Dr.  C.  W.  G.  Rohrer,  Professor 
in  City  Hospit|[,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Miss  Eva  Wy¬ 
and,  Professor  in  Shenandoah  Institute,  Dayton, 
Va. ;  Clayton  Wyand,  Professor  in  Frederick  Col¬ 
lege  ;  J .  F.  Snyder,  minister  at  Lemasters,  Pa. ; 
Mi  S.  Bovey,  minister  in  Ohio;  W.  M.  Nihiser, 
physician,  of  Keedysville ;  and  A.  D.  Baker,  den¬ 
tist,  of  Kwptffle. 


CATHOLIC  MISSION. — *-It  is  a  well  re¬ 
corded  historical  fact  that  with  all  explorations 
and  discoveries  and  settlements  of  new  countries 
by  civilized  nations  that  the  Clergy,  spiritual  ad¬ 
visers,  reverend  Fathers,  always  either  accompan¬ 
ied  the  sturdy  and  brave  pioneers  or  soon  follow¬ 
ed  them  thus  forming  a  part  of  the  discoverers 
and  colonists  giving  spiritual  comfort  and  conso¬ 
lation  as  well  as  sharing  with  and  braving  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  tlie  savages  and  wild  beasts  of  the  plains 
and  forests. 

From  the  earliest  discoveries  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  and  with  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  1607,  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1620,  and  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Maryland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River  in  1631  when  the  Ark  and  the  Dove  landed 
with  its  precious  freight  with  its  chartered  rights 
given  the  First  Lord  Baltimore,  George  Calvert 
and  his  brothers  in  succession,  came  Fathers  An¬ 
drew  White  and  John  Altham  as  spiritual  advisors 
and  companions,  who  shared  the  dangers  and  pri¬ 
vations  of  the  first  pilgrims  and  colonists  of  our 
beautiful  Maryland. 

So  with  the  pioneers  and  first  settlers  of  West¬ 
ern  Manland.  The  Maryland  Convention  of  1776 
formed  Washington  County  out  of  Frederick, 
which  then  embraced  all  of  Maryland  west  of  the 
Frederick  County  line,  Allegany  County  being 
formed  out  of  Washington  in  1789.  Thirteen 
years-  after  Washington  County  was  formed,  with 
its  beautiful  valleys  and  noble  mountains,  noted 
creeks  and  the  historic  Potomac  river  for  its  south¬ 
ern  boundary,  all  enclosing  a  large  territory  of  rich 
and  fertile  lands  and  enchanting  scenery,  came  its 


then  meagre  population  with  a  noble  aim,  the 
settlement  of  this  section  then  so  sparsely  settled 
here  and  there  by  some  sturdy  and  brave  pioneers 
who  braved  the  clangers  of  the  Indian  and  wild 
hepst  of  the  forest  and  plain,  being  protected  by 
Forts  Frederick  and  Cumberland  from  the  incur¬ 
sion  of  the  Indians  then  almost  solely  in  possession 
of  this  beautiful  country.  From  the  meagre  rec¬ 
ords  of  Saint  Mary’s  Catholic  Church  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  traditions  and  other  evidence  we  could 
acquire,  we  find  that  late  in  1786  when  Elizabeth- 
Town  was  being  formed,  ReV’d,  Father  James 
Frembach.  evidently  a  pioneer  from  the  earlier 
settlement  of  Conewago,  near  Hanover,  Pa.,  was 
sent  here.  Elizabeth-Town,  to  gstsMish  the  first 
Catholic  Mission. 

Records  of  Father  Frembach’s  first  acts, 
though  very  slight  and  meagre,  was  in  August, 
1787,  where  it  is  noted  that  the  noble  and  generous 
Jonathan  Hager,  the  founder  of  Hagerstown,  do¬ 
nated  to  the  Rev.  Father  James  Frembach  a  lot 
or  lots  on  N.  Walnut  St.,  now  extended,  for  a 
burying  ground  and  as  now  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Walnut  Sts.,  a  lot  where  a  log 
house  was  erected  for  worship  of  file  few  and 
scattered  Catholics  of  the  missions.  These  lots 
were  donated  as  part  of  “Hager’s”  Addition  to 
Elizabeth-Town  which  afterward  became,  as  now 
Hagerstown. 

With  the  first  rude  edifice  for  Catholic  worship 
other  missions  were  formed  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  where  Father  Frembach  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  visited  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  giving 
spiritual  consolation  to  the  few  scattered  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  small  colonies  and  settlements.  Ser¬ 
vices  were  held  in  private  cabins  and  houses  in 
Williamsport,  Boonsboro,  Smithsburg,  Clearspring, 
Moores vi  lie,  Hancock,  Little  Orleans  or  Fifteen 
Mile  Creek  as  it  was  then  known,  and  as  far  as 
Cumberland.  Thus  were  the  greatest  dangers 
borne  and  encountered  till  additional  numbers 
increased  the  settlements  and  were  followed  by 
successive  pastorates. 

Father  Frembach’s  mission  continued  for 
about  30  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Revd.  Father  James  Redmond  in  1818  who  contin¬ 
ued  the  clerical  labor  with  increased  membership 
and  improvement  in  the  various  mission.  Father 
Redmond’s  pastorate  continued  for  about  four 
years,  when  he  Was  succeeded  by  Father  Ryan. 


"Contributed  by  Victor  Cushwa. 
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Rev.  Father  Timothy  Ryan  in  •  lilt,  whose 
zeal  and  piety,  strengthened  by  comparative  youth 
and  the  improvements  made  with  increasing  neces¬ 
sities.  are  even  now  remembered  by  soiBe  of  the 
oldest  of  our  citizens.  He  was  active  and  devoted 
to  his  missions  and  flocks,  and  saw  the  necessity  of 
an  increase  in  Cfaarches  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  increased  membership.  It  was  under  his 
pastorate  that  the  main  edifice  of  Saint  Mary’s 
Church,  Hagerstown,  was  built  and  on  July  the 
4th,  1X20.  the  cornerstone  was  laid  and  the  -Mb? 
stantial  structure  begem 

When  the  cholera  became  epidemic  among 
the  operatives  in  the  construction  of  the  C.  &  0. 
Canal  along  the  line  at  Williamsport,  in  1831-2, 
Hither  Ryan  was  indefatigable  in  his  effiifts  to  re¬ 
lieve  and  comfort  the  afiheted  and  dying.  It  was 
then  that  he  established  a  hospital  on  the  olcl 
“Friend”  farm  near  Williamsport  on  tjie  Clear- 
spring  road  where  a  log-home  served  as  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  the  surrounding  ground  as  a  burying 
ground.  We  would  here  remark  that  whilst  the 
cholera  raged  here  among  the  laborers  on  the 
Canal,  none  of  the  citizens  were  affected  with  the 
disease  though  many  of  the  citizens  of  Hagerstown 
were  taken  with  it  and  several  died  with  it. 

Hospital  Hill  as  it  is  still  known  by  the 
citizens  of  Williamsport,  will  live  in  memory  for 
ages  to  come.  Father  Ryan’s  spiritual  labors  were 
most  important  and  arduous,  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  laborers  and  others  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  C.  &  0.  Canal  and  the 
attention  of  missions  all  over  the  County  when 
visits  had  to  be  made  in  all  sorts  of  weather  on 
horse  back  and  foot.  Resides  building  the  church 
at  Hagerstown,  he  improved  the  other  missions  and 
in  IS  do  he  began  and  completed  the  hric-k  church 
at  Hancock,  Burnt  IVter’s,  which  was  built  largely 
from  donations  from  employees  of  contractors  in 
the  construction  of  the  Canal.  One  of  the  Con¬ 
tractors,  Hr.  Philip  P.  Fitzgerald  being  himself 
a  Itogt  contributor  and  whose  remains,  lie  buried 
in  the  cemetery  by  the  church. 

During  i la se  early  pastorates  of  Fathers 
Frembach,  Redmond  and  I  (  van  we  find  in  the  bap¬ 
tismal  records  the  names  of  many  whose  descend¬ 
ants  still  are  among  our  people.  Many  have  brag 
since  paid  their  last  sad  tribute  to  earth  here  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  count n  Among  th§>  isunes 
found  are  those*  of  R«i»,  Crosseii,  Yulgerman, 
MeA.liiwm  Mitchell,  'Connollys,  McLaughlins, 
O’Briens,  O'Keefes,  Giles,  McDonalds,  Murphys, 


Taggerts,  Tierneys,  McElhennys,  Monahans, 
Meltons.  McGonigles,  McCleerys,  Snells,  Smiths, 
Shervifls,  Hurleys,  and  later  Kreighs,  Ecks, 
Creamers,  Gearys,  Kccdys,  Cushwas,  and  Judge 
J  no,  T.  Mason.  Among  the  early  worship¬ 
pers  wei’e  the  Donnellys,  McCarcj,ells,  and  others 
the  parents  of  many  are  buried  in  the  old  burying- 
ground  described.  The  parents  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Daniel  Donnelly  who 
was  born  either  in  Hagerstown  or  Williamsport, 
and  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
energetic  citizens  of  Baltimore,  lie  buried  there. 
The  poet  priest  of  the  South,  Father  Abram  J. 
Bryan,  author  of  the  soul  stirring  Father  Ryan’s 
poems,  the  “Conquered  Banner”  and  many  other 
pathetic  poems,  was  by  record  of  June  1838,  bap¬ 
tised  during  Father  Ryan’s  pastorate. 

This  was  Father  Ryan's  sixteen  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  so  decidedly  marked  with  true  piety  and  zeal 
as  well  as  improvement  ended  with  sickness  and 
death  and  he  wits  buried  in  front  of  the  Hagers¬ 
town  church  with  a  monument  to  his  memory 
June  2d.  1888.  a  well  merited  tribute  to  his  mem¬ 
ory.  A  few  years  ere  his  death  he  commenced  the 
building  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Hancock  which 
was  completed  during  his  administration.  The 
contributions  were  chiefly  from  operatives  of  and 
along  the  Ciffis.  and  Ohio  Canal  whilst  being  con¬ 
structed  along  there  in  1833-34-35.  The  church 
is  of  brick  and  substantially  built.  Mr.  Philip  T. 
Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  contractors,  was  one  of  the 
principal  donors.  The  Ryans,  Baxters,  Broider- 
icks,  McAvoys,  Littles  and  many  others  gave  lib¬ 
erally.  Then  came  the  Rineharts,  Hooks,  and  oth¬ 
ers  a  •'.!■(;< md  addition  to  the  Hancock  Mission. 

Rev.  Father  Michael  Guth  who1  was  with 
Father  Ryan  in  his  last  illness  succeeded  him  in 
charge  in  June,  1837  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  missions  with  great  activity  and  zeal  for 
seven  years  wheft.  called  away  in  June,  1845,  when 
the  mission  was  temporarily  supplied  by  Father 
Jos.  Plunkett,  from  Virginia,  till  succeeded  by  the 
saintly  Rev.  Father  Henry  Myers  in  the  early 
summer  of  the  same  year.  1845.  Many  now  liv¬ 
ing  within  the  old  and  present  missions  impres¬ 
sively  remember  his  smiling  face  and  generous  and 
open  hands.  He  always  had  a  cheerful  and  kind 
word  for  all  without  regard  to  creed  or  color.  He 
took  charge  of  Hagerstown  and  its  missions,  as  far 
M  Cumberland,  administering  and  comforting  all 
on  Lis  way  to  and  fro.  He  held  services  in  private 
houses  where  there  wet*  no  churches — Montpelier, 
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the  old  Mason  homestead,  Michael  Smith’s,  at 
Potomac  Landing,  Moore’s,  and  many  other  houses 
along  his  way  by  horseback  and  on  foot. 

During  his  pastorate  the  church  of  St.  Thom¬ 
as  at  Mooresville  was  erected.  Mr.  Thomas  Mains, 
or  Means,  a  wealthy  resident  of  that  section,  left 
by  will  a  lot  of  land  which  was  to  be  sold  and  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  build  a  church  at 
Mooresville.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  cer¬ 
emony  by  Areh-Bisliop  Ivenrich  in  August,  1852, 
and  the  church  was  completed  by  Bather  Myers 
out  of  the  native  mountain  stone  for  the  mission 
there,  which  was  composed  of  the  Martins,  Moores, 
McKennas,  McCormicks,  Cains  and  others  of  that 
section. 

Also  about  the  same  time  a  Methodist  church 
was  bought  by  him  with  the  Williamsport  congre¬ 
gation  and  services  conducted  therein  instead  of 
private  houses  as  before.  Father  Myers  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his 
great  piety  and  kindness  and  his  name  and  pastor¬ 
ate  will  be  ever  remembered. 

His  pastorate  ended  after  twelve  years  of 
service  that  endeared  him  to  all  his  members  alike. 
He  left  for  Pikesville,  near  Baltimore,  in  1857. 
The  Rev.  Father  George  Flautt,  who  was  with 
him  here,  when  he  left,  succeeded  him  at  Hagers¬ 
town,  and  continued  the  missions  till  1858,  about 
a  year,  when  he  followed  his  contemporary,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  become  pastor  of'  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  church,  Baltimore,  where  he  ended  in  peace 
his  holy  life  a  short  time  before  Father  •  Myers 
paid  the  last  sad  tribute  to  earth  and  many  warm 
friends.  Thus  ended  the  active  and  holy  lives  of 
two  good  arid  holy  men. 

in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1858  Rev. 
Father  Edmund  Didier  succeeded  Father  Flautt, 
who  still  lives  in  old  age  in  Baltimore.  Father 
Didier  is  well  and  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  progressive  of  his  age,  and  made 
many  improvements  to  the  churches  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  here.  His  zeal  w'as  almost  unbounded  as  he 
brought  with  him  here  all  that  learning  and  com¬ 
parative  youth  that  knows  no  bounds  in  progress. 
Bjesides  adding  many  to  his  congregations  he  built 
the  Clearspring  Church,  Saint  Michaels,  in  1866-7, 
where  services  had  been  held  for  years  in  private 
houses  of  members  there.  The  early  members  of 
the  Clearspring  mission  were  the  Fellingers, 
Smiths,  Begools,  Timmons,  Swopes,  Flynns,  Brown 
and  later  Kreighs,  Cush  was  and  others. 

Father  Didier’s  pastorate,  which  was  noted 


for  its  zeal  and  progress,  ended  in  1861,  after 
three  3  ears  of  marked  and  noted  service.  When 
Father  John,  Uloffi.  then  pastor  of  Saint  Peter’s 
Church,  of  Hancock,  Saint  Patrick’s  Church,  Lit¬ 
tle  Orleans,  which  was  built  of  brick  under  his 
pastorate  from  funds  donated  largely  by  Lady 
Stafford,  a  noted  English  lady  and  a  Catholic  who 
owned  large  landed  estates  there  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  others  about  Little  Orleans,  the  Callans, 
Bevans,  Shercliffes  and  others,  temporarily  suc¬ 
ceeded  Father  Didier  till  in  January,  1862,  when 
the  Rev.  Father  Malacy  Moran  came  and  adminis¬ 
tered  during  the  great  struggle  of  our  civil  war 
till  1864.  Father  Moran  is  well  remembered  as 
an  active  and  zealous  priest,  who  visited  the  sol¬ 
diers  as  well  as  the  missions,  giving  spiritual  com¬ 
fort  to  the  soldiers  and  members  of  the  missions 
alike.  Undaunted  by  the  great  dangers  and  strife 
of  this  ever  memorable  struggle  between  the  North 
and  South,  he  went  to  the  camps  and  done  all 
that  he  could  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
citizen  and  soldier  with  the  greatest  promptness. 

His  mission  of  about  eighteen  months  was 
filled  temporarily  during  the  year  subsequent  by 
Jesuit  Fathers  McDonogh,  Stonestreet  and  Jane- 
leck  from  the  Novitiate  of  Frederick  till  the  re¬ 
turn  for  the  second  time  of  Father  Edmund  Di¬ 
dier,  whose  return  was  in  the  summer  of  1S65, 
who  again  administered  to  the  spiritual  necessities 
of  his  flock  till  the  spring  of  1868,  about  three 
years  more  or  a  total  of  two  terms  of  about  six 
years,  when  he  left  to  succeed  to  the  pastorate  of 
Saint  Vincent’s  Church  in  Baltimore,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  years  till  retirement  from  active  mis¬ 
sion  work  and  improvements  to  rest  and  take  such 
clerical  work  as  suited  his  age  and  condition. 
Father  Didier  still  lives  in  Baltimore  in  good  age 
with  a  venerable  white  head  of  hair,  and  is  well 
remembered. 

Early  in  the  year  1868,  Revd.  Father  John 
M.  Jones  became  the  successor  of  Father  Didier. 
Father  Jones  was  a  profound  scholar  and  great 
linguist  whose  mother  Miss  Ellen  Pinkney  was  the 
daughter  of  Hon.  Wm.  Pinkney  the  eloquent 
statesman  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  Maryland,  in 
1819-22,  and  cousin  of  Judge  Pinkney,  ex-Gover- 
nor  Wm.  Pinkney  Whvte  and  the  Revd.  John 
Campbell  White  who  married  Miss  Williams  and 
occupied  Springfield  adjoining  Williamsport,  his 
wife’s  grand -father's  estate,  Gen.  Otlio  Holland 
Williams,  founder  of  Williamsport.  Under  Fath¬ 
er  Jones’  pastorate  began  additional  improvements, 
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Saint  Janies’'  brick  church  was  built  in  Boons- 
bmxj  uwleb  his  supervision  from  money  left  by  will 
of  Dr.  Otho  J.  Smith  and  his  family  and  also  by 
his  co-partner.  Dr.  Josiah  F.  Smith,  who  were 
brothers,  vm  began,  in  18i.iK,  and  completed  for 
that  mission  Was  u mipQ«ed  of  the  Smiths,  Weasts, 
Lanes  and  others.  Among-  the  most  conspicuous 
of  his  improvements  was  the  brick  tower  and  ves- 
tilmle  added  to  the  Church,  Saint  Mary’s  Hagers¬ 
town.  It  was  began  in  18*0  and  finished  in  1871, 
and  was  dedicated  with  impressing  ceremonies. 
Father  Jones  assisted  by  Father  Myers  and  Father 
Lyman,  both,  of  whom  have  gone  to  merit  their 
re  ware!, 

The  Statue  of  the  iffneilixion  which  adorns  the 
rear  of  the  Church  was  imported  by  Fattier  Jones 
from  Munich,  Bavaria.  After  nearly  three  years 
of  active  seruec  h©  Was  succeeded  in  the  early-  fall 
of  1811  by  Revel.  Father  Desiderius  De-Wulff,  who 
learned  and  energetic  continued  fee  missions  with 
great  learning  and  zeal  till  the  early  fall  of  1873, 
about  two  years  when  again  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  return  of  Father  John  M.  Jones  who  for  the 
second  time,  gave  his  talents  and  time  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  improvement  of  the  missions.  In  the  early 
spring  of  1875  with  Dr.  Josiah  F.  Smith  and  Mr. 
James  I.  Hurley  as  trustees,  the  Ogilbv  property 
was:  bought  for  a  school  being  nearly  opposite  the 
( 'lui rcli.  Soon  thereafter  Father  Jones  procured 
Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  Sister  Liguoxi  being  the 
Superioress.  Whilst  a  venture  the  School  grew 
perhaps  slowly  gjl4  was  not  that  pecuniary  jfp.fi* 
cess  desired,  still  it  prospered  slowly  but  surely 
under  efficient  management  and  in  1882  it  was 
found  too  small  and  not  well  adapted  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  wants  and  the  house  was  remodeled  and 
made  to  present  both  in  the  interior  and  on  the 
exterior  the  imposing  monument  it  now  is  to 
moral  and  literary  culture  Of  fee.  very  best  and 
improved  kind  for  the  many  pupils  who  have  and 
are  taking  advantage  of  its  opportunities.  Some 
years  ago  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  were  site:-': 
eeeded  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  who  make 
more  of  a  specialty  of  high  grade  teaching.  All 
the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  branches  are  taught 
as  also  nmvH  painting,  drawing,  &c.  The  School 
de-ei  ves  and  we  think  must  merit  the  success  it 
deserves  in  a  growing  city  like  Hagerstown.  Also 
Saint  Augustine’s  Church  at  Williamsport,  was 
built  of  brick  under  his  pastorate  and  supervision 
of  Mr.  Elie  Stake,  in  fee  efiasftuction,  a  substan¬ 
tial  brick  church  was  erected.  With  the  aid  of 


Father  Jones  and  the  membership  with  fairs  and 
collections  from  workmen  on  the  C.  V.  R.  R., 
extension  to  Martinsburg,  under  the  contract  of 
Mr.  James  Marsh  the  funds  were  raised  and  the 
church  built  instead  of  an  old  church  which  was 
bought  in  Father  Myer’s  time  in  the  early  50’s 
from  the  Methodists,  before  which  time  service  was 
held  in  private  houses.  The  membership  were  the 
Stakes,  Hughes,  Donnellys,  Drury’s,  McClains, 
O’Neals,  Baxrys,  Murphys,  Bradleys,  Herlehys, 
Sterlings,  Ilawkens,  Cushwa’s  and  others. 

In  the  early  winter  of  1880,  the  Revd.  Father 
J.  Alphonse  Frederick,  brother  of  the  eminent 
architect  George  A.  Frederick,  of  Baltimore, 
succeeded  Father  Jones’  second  term  which  with 
the  first  covered  about  nine  years,  came  to  the 
mission  and  served  faithfully  and  satisfactorily 
for  three  years  till  in  the  3rear  1883.  His  pas¬ 
torate  was  also  marked  with  great  piety  and  zeal 
as  also,  improvement  in  the  interior  of  the  Hagers¬ 
town  church. 

Among  the  additional  edifices  erected  was 
the  Dahlgren  Memorial  Chapel  on  the  summit 
of  the  South,  Mountain  in  ’81 — ’82.  This  chapel 
which  is  located  about  two  miles  from  Boonsboro 
on  the  turnpike  leading  to  Frederick  and  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County  near  the  Frederick  County  line  was 
built  out  of  native  mountain  stone  by  Mrs.  Mad- 
aline  Vinton  Dahlgren  in  memory  of  her  deceased 
husband,  Admiral  Dahlgren,  of  the  TJ.  S.  Navy 
and  is  a  most  fitting  memorial  to  his  memory  by 
an  affectionate  wife  and  family.  The  situation 
too  is  both  commanding  and  historical.  Near 
this  place  ill.  1863,  during  our  great  Civil  War, 
was  fought  a  battle  by  a  part  of  the  contending 
armies.  The  cliapel  is  supplied  by  pastors  from 
Washington  and  other  places  during  the  hot  and 
sultry  months  of  summer  when  this  place  is  cooled 
by  the  mountain  zephyrs. 

Father  Henry  Voltz  was  next  in  turn  as  Fath¬ 
er  Fredericks  successor,  coming  in  the  year  of 
1883,  he  served  the  missions  till  1885,  two  years 
when  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  Revd.  Father 
Dominic  Manly  a  most  pious  and  examplary  pas¬ 
tor  who  was  universally  esteemed- for  his  great 
zeal  and  piety.  After  two  years  of  pastorship  he 
left  for  Baltimore  where  he  died  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Next  in  succession  in  October, 
1:887,  came  our  present  pastor  Revd.  Father  Sebas¬ 
tian  Rabbia  whose  practical  work  speaks  for  itself. 
At  this  writing,  1900,  Father  Rabbia  has  served 
his  twelfth  and  into  his  feirteenth  year,  he  has 
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improved  the  church  in  Hagerstown  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  designs  of  painting  or  fresco.  The  recess 
in  the  rear  of  the  altar  where  the  statue  of  the 
crucifixion  is  placed  in  fine  and  devotional  effect 
was  his  design. 

The  purchase  of  the  Buchanan  property  ad¬ 
joining  the  Williamsport  church  of  Saint  Augustine 
in  January  1892,  was  one  of  his  gracious  acts  and 
waiting  till  the  congregation  paid  him  in  return. 
This  house  and  lot  with  the  subsequent  improve¬ 
ments  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  church  and  in 
the  event  of  the  congregation  by  increase  needing 
a  resident  pastor  will  make  a  beautiful  residence 
adjoining  the  church.  Por  this  our  little  congre¬ 
gation  should  always  as  we  trust  they  will,,  hold 
him  in  grateful  remembrance. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  publications  of 
“Catholic  Missions”  data  and  notes  from  records 
elsewhere  have  been  kindly  furnished  to  supply 
the  blank  or  interval  between  J7S6-’7',  between  . 
Father  James  Frembach  or  Frembach’s  record  and 
Revd.  Father  James  Redmond  in  1810,  a  period 
of  3V2  years  in  which  very  little  record  is  to  be 
found  within  the  line  limit  of  Western  Maryland. 
Our  kind  friend  Revd.  Father  J.  Alphonse  Fred¬ 
erick,  pastor  of  St.  Ignatius’  Church,  Harford 
County,  who  was  years  ago  pastor  here,  has  very 
kindly  supplied  us  with  some  data  to  connect  the 
early  missionaries  within  this  seemingly  blank  and 
long  period.  Father  Frederick  has  for  years  been 
gathering  data  and  records  from  the  records  of  the 
earlier  missions  of  Frederick  and  other  counties 
in  which  our  early  history  is  so  closely  allied  and 
interwoven,  gives  us  the  following:  Whilst  the 
lot  or  lots  for  the  burying-ground  in  Elizabeth¬ 
town  were  donated  as  per  record,  by  Jonathan 
Hager,  in  Hagers  Addition  as  noted.  The  lot  on 
which  the  church  stands  was  by  record  bought  by 
Revd,  Father  Dennis  Cahill  from  Adam  Miller, 
of  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  May  24,  1794,  for  the 
nominal  sum  of  five  shillings.  Father  Cahill  then 
being  the  pastor  in  charge.  A  copy  of  a  letter 
from  him  to  Bishop  John  Carroll  dated  1791.  “I 
have  been  successful  since  I  came  to  these  parts. 
The  congregations  are  growing  numerous  and  the 
members  of  each  mostly  exemplary  and  pious.  1 
attend  at  Elizabeth  Town,  Hagerstown,  Martins- 
burg,  Shepherdstown,  Winchester,  Fort  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Chambers  Town,  ( Chambersburg,  Penn. ) 
the  four  former  more  frequently  than  the  latter. 
Mr.  Hager  has  given  land  for  a  burying-ground, 
Mr.  Shepherd  has  also  given  a  lot  and  ten  pounds 


towards  a  Chapel  at  Shepherdstown.  Mr.  Maguire 
a  lot  at  Winchester,  Ya.  Mr.  Bell  one  at  Fort 
Cumberland,  and  Mr.  Logsdon  another  at  said 
place.  Mr.  Hartley  one  at  Chambers  Town, 
(Chambersburg,  Pa.)  I  expect  to  have  four  chap¬ 
els  within  the  next  12  months.  I  may  have  a  few 
other  items  scattered  through  my  notes  but  can¬ 
not  place  my  hand  on  them  just  now.”  Thus 
through  Father  Frederick's  research  and  kind¬ 
ness  the  abstruse  and  meagre  records  of  the  early 
missions  in  this  County  are  fairly  made  up  and 
connect  with  fttSse  later  of  which  the  jetfOftk  and 
traditions  are  more  plain. 

Father  Janies  Frambach,  Frembach,  or  Froin- 
bach,  was  in  Frederick  Town  in  178(1-7  and  up  to 
1797-98,  and  must  have  visited  Hagerstown  during 
these  years.  Rev.  Father  Dennis  Cahill  was  the 
pastor  of  the  mission  in  Hagerstown  as  early  as 
17  92  and  earlier,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Fath¬ 
er  Francis  Bodkins  about  179!).  It  is  also  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record  that  the  noble  Russian  Prince,  Deme¬ 
trius  Callitzm,  who  was  at  Taneytown,  Md.,  and 
who  afterward  established  the  fine  churches,  mon¬ 
asteries  and  schools  at  Gallitzin  and  Latrobe,  Pa., 
and  Rev.  Father  Nicholas  Zoeehi  wore  among  the 
pioneer  Fathers  visiting  Elizabeth  Town  (Hagers¬ 
town),  in  its  early  history  and  missions. 

Rev.  Father  Duhamel  a,ls°  made  his  home  m 
Hagerstown  ’till  fte  year  1810,  when  he  went  to 
Mount  St.  Mary’s,  near  Emmittsburg.  Thus  our 
Washington  County  and  Western  Maryland  mis¬ 
sions  are  replete  with  general  interest. 

Having  gathered  from  what  records  and  tra¬ 
ditions  we  could  find  we  have  hastily  written  this 
brief  sketch  so  as  to  keep  pace  and  form  a  chain 
of  facts  as  nearly  as  they  could  be  obtained,  with 
the  miasiems  from  their  earliest  period  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  of  1900  that  posterity  may  have  at  least 
a  chain  of  connecting  links  for  the  past  114  ymw, 
so  that  some  one  in  the  future  may  continue  and 
improve  upon  the  somewhat  brief,  and  perhaps 
uninteresting  facts  described,  as  well  as  add  fur¬ 
ther  future  (leveh5|Wiiests, 

CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY  IN  MARYLAND. 

First  Bishop  and  Archbishop  off  Maryland — « 
John  Carroll,  born  in  Upper  Marlborough,  Md., 
1733,  Bishop  and  Archbishop,  1784. 

Second  Bishop  and  Archbishop — Leonard 
Xeole,  born  in  Port  Tobacco,  Md.,  1746.  Bishop 
and  Archbishop,  ISIS. 

Third  Bishop  and  Archbishop — -Ambrose 
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Marechal,  born  in  Orleans,  Prance,  1?$#.  Bishop 
and  Archbishop  in  18.1 1 . 

Fourth  Bishop  and  Archbishop — Jus.  Whit¬ 
field,  born  in  Liverpool,  England,  1770.  Bishop 
and  A  :v. bishop  in.  1828. 

Fifth  Bishop  and  Archbishop — Sara’l  Eccles- 
ton,  born  in  Kent  County,  lid,,  in  1801.  Bishop 
and  Archbishop  in  1834. 

Sixth  Bishop  and  Archbishop — Francis  Pat¬ 
rick  Kenrick,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  179G. 
Bishop  and  Archbishop  in  1831. 

Seventh  Bishop  and  Archbishop- — Martin 
John  Spalding,  born  in  Kentucky,  1810.  Bishop 
and  Archbishop  in  1804. 

Eighth  Bishop  and  Archbishop,  James  Roose¬ 
velt  Bailey,  born  in  New  York — Bishop  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  in  1812. 

Ninth  Archbishop  and  Cardinal,  James  Car¬ 
dinal  Gibbons,  born  in  Baltimore  in  1834,  became 
Archbishop  in  1818.  and  Cardinal  Archbishop 
since,  who  continues  to  the  present. 

In  the  above  list  of  the  Catholic  Hierarch  of 
Maryland  there  is  an  array  of  learning  and  author¬ 
ship  of  the  most  profound  character.  Many  of 
them  have  left  in  legacy  some , of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  works  in  morals,  theology  and  physics. 

Whilst  all  were  of  the  most  talented  and  tu¬ 
tored  by  the  best  and  most  thorough  colleges, 
there  were  some  that  left  more,  valuable  works  than 
others.  Among  these  were  Archbishop  Kenrick 
whose  works  in  numbers  are  highly  praised.  Arch¬ 
bishop  .Spalding,  Dr.  Bailey  and  last  our  present 
Cardinal  Archbishop  Gibbons,  his  late  books  par¬ 
ticularly  the  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers”  has  been 
published  in  several  languages  and  its  circulation 
is  one  of  the  great  wonders  and  merits  of  the 
book. 


ST.  PETER’S  CATHOLIC,  HANCOCK.— 
*FalIier  Korney  was  one  of  tin1  priests  before 
Father  John  C.  Gloy.  We  presume  the  Church 
of  St.  Peters  was  not  completed,  as  Father  Iver- 
nev  made  his  home  when  pastor  with  Samuel 
Rinehart,  whose  wife  was  Eliza  Rinehart,  and  is® 
mother,  Ann  Bevans,  buried  in  the  old  cemetery 
back  of  the  c-hureb,  was  one  of  the  first  workers 
in  building  St.  Peters  Church.  Among  others 
jWljr  he  mentioned  the  Jamisons,  Cbimjhs,  Bradys, 
The  latter  built  and  occupied  as  «  private  resi- 


♦Contributed  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Cohill, 


deuce,  what  is  known  as  the  Brooke  run  by  a 
family  by  the  same  name  as  a  Hotel.  It  was  in 
this  house  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Father  Brady, 
was  reared  and  afterwards  educated  in  Frederick, 
ltd.,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  lights  in  the 
order  ;  his  grandmother,  Mrs,  Chineth,  a  very  ac¬ 
complished.  refined  and  educated  woman,  came 
from  Ireland  and  located  here  with  another  Cath¬ 
olic  family  by  name  of  Parsons.  They  were  great 
friends  in  the  Old  Country  and  met  by  chance  at 
an  entertainment  in  Alartinsburug,  W.  ATa.  The 
friendship  was  renewed  and  both  worked  for  the 
cause  of  building  the  church.  About  that  time 
the  C.  A  O.  Canal  brought  many  emigrants  from 
the  Old  Country,  many  of  whom  are  the  represen¬ 
tative  families  at  the  present  day.  The  Brodricks 
the  Baxters  have  new  homes  elsewhere  and  some 
others  may  be  mentioned  as  members  of  the  fourth 
gemeration  and  ever  worshipping  at  the  same  altar 
of  the  forefathers.  The  Cohills  represent  the 
5th  generation  still  living  in  the  same  house,  and 
all  baptized  at  St,  Peters.  Miss  Jennie  Ryan, 
one  of  the-  oldest  living  members  came  here  over 
fifty  years  ago.  and  has  always  been  a  devout  mem¬ 
ber.  Among  others  who  may  be  mentioned,  the 
Anthony's,  Littles,  Faith,  Strouble,  McAvoy.  Har¬ 
veys*  Butlers,  Terry?,  Haywood,  Gilleece,  Weiners, 
Vance,  Holbert,  Silers,  Hooks,  English,  Xline, 
MaOiislturs,  Ritchey,  &c.  ,and  many  others. 

During  the  building  of  the  B.  &  0.  Railroad 
like  the  Wabash,  a  few  families  came  and  went  at 
the  completion  of  their  work. 

Ilex .  Michael  Dauseh  and  his  successor.  Rev. 
Charles  Darner  wore  the  next  pastors.  Both  prov¬ 
ed  Lhei  twelves  of  great  talents  p  organizers,  the 
latter  priest,  Father  Darner,  established  a  total 
abstinence  Society,  which  to  the  present  day  is 
in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition,  and, 
counts  among  its  members,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  young  men  of  the  congregation  ;  all  interested 
in  promoting  temperance. 


CHI!  1ST  REFORMED  CHURCH  OF 
HAGERSTOWN,  AID.- — -*Over  a  half  century  ago, 
a  little  company  of  earnest  Gorman  Christians 
might  have  been  seen  worshipping  on  one  Lord’s 
Day  in  the  Re fomecl  Church  in  the  north  side 
of  the  !  nv  n.  and  on  the  next  in  the  Lutheran 


♦Contributed  by  Rev.  Conrad  Clever. 
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Church  in  the  south  side.  In  1853  the  Maryland 
Chassis  was  asked  to  give  counsel  and  aid  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  congregation.  On  the  following 
Christmas  day,  the  congregation  was  organized  the 
membership  numbering  80.  At  about  the  same 
time  a  lot  was  purchased,  and  subscript  ion-  were 
secured  for  the  erection  of  a  church.  It  was  a 
union  church,  its  membership  being  composed  of 
Reformed  and  Lutherans.  The  first  pastor  was 
the  Rev.  C.  Kast.  The  first  consistory  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Henry  Winter,  Max  Banner,  Lenhard 
Maisack  and  Jacob  Gruber  as  elders;  and  George 
Steinmetz,  Philip  Schneider,  William  Bester  and 
Theobold  KiefEer  as  deacons.  The  new  church 
was  dedicated  on  Whit-Sunday  of  the  year  1855. 
The  congregation  in  1809,  under  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  Theobold  Heischman,  divided,  and  the  Re¬ 
formed  part  retained  the  church  building.  The 
membership  wras  very  small,  having  only  eight 
male  and  a  few  more  female  members.  In  1872 
the  Rev.  William  Colliflower.  was  elected  pastor, 
and  the  future  began  to  look  brighter.  This  self- 
sacrificing  pastor  inspired  confidence,  and  led  the 
shattered  flock  forward.  Though  his  pastorate 
continued  only  three  years,  it  made  possible  the 
subsequent  triumphs  of  the  congregation. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1877,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Leighton  G. 
Kremer,  the  German  services  were  dispensed  with, 
and  the  English  language  alone  was  used.  The 
congregation  kept  steadily  on  and  increased  in 
membership  and  benevolence.  On  the  8th  of  July, 
1888,  the  Rev.  George  Albert  Snyder,  D.  D.,  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor.  The  increase  of  the 
membership  and  the  growth  of  the  Sunday  School 
necessitated  enlarged  quarters.  The  building  of  a 
new  church  or  the  repairing  of  the  old  one  became 
a  crucial  question.  It  was  finally  settled  by  the 
purchase  of  the  lot  on  which  afterwards  the  pres¬ 
ent  church  building  was  erected.  This  was  done 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1891.  The  purchase 
price  was  $5,000.  On  the  21st  day  of  January, 
1894,  the  congregation  voted  to  go  forward  with 
the  erection  of  the  new  building.  In  a  few  days 
after  this,  the  architect,  Mr.  0.  Scott,  was  engag¬ 
ed.  The  building  committee  was  appointed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following  persons:  H.  C.  Foltz,  S. 
M.  Hockman,  John  Gassman,  George  R.  Hudson 
and  Bruce  Zeller.  The  parsonage  was  ready  for 
occupancy  on  the  7th  of  January,  1895.  The  cor¬ 
ner-stone  of  the  Church  was  laid  on  the  evening 
of  July  8,  1891.  The  pastor  was  assisted  at  this 


service  by  the  Rev.  J.  Spangler  Kieffer,  D.  Dj? 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Santee.  The  church  was 
ready  for  dedication  on  the  $th  of  May,  1895. 
The  members  of  the  congregation  had  made  a 
heroic  struggle,  but  had  to  carry  a  debt  of  nearly 
18,000.  The  membership  of  the  congregation  now 
numbers  285,  and  that  of  the  Sunday  School,  255. 

Since  1861,  Salem  Reformed  congregation 
has  been  a  constituent  part  of  this  charge.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  congregations  in  all  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  It  has  numbered  among  its 
members  many  of  the  best  and  most  favorably 
known  citizens  of  Washington  County.  The  com¬ 
munity  has  changed  very  materially,  and  the 
strength  of  the  congregation  has  declined.  It  has 
a  faithful  few,  however,  who  are  always  to  be 
found  in  their  places,  and  are  not  merely  living  on 
the  splendid  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Snyder  resigned  on  June  3, 
1901,  in  order  to  become  the  President  of  Catawba 
College,  at  Newton,  North  Carolina.  The  consis¬ 
tory  were  unwilling  to  give  him  up.  His  leader¬ 
ship  had  been  so  brilliant,  and  under  the  blessing 
of  God  so  successful  that  his  going  seemed  a  se¬ 
vere  loss.  Complimentary  resolutions  were  pass¬ 
ed  by  the  congregation  and  Jay  the  Ministerial  As¬ 
sociation  of  Hagerstown,  regretting  the  departure 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snyder,  and  praying  that  he  might 
enjoy  Divine  guidance  in  his  future  efforts  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Kingdom.  Mr.  George  G.  Sun¬ 
day.  a  member  of  this  church,  contributed  $20,000 
towards  the  endowment  of  Catawba  College. 

The  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Conrad  Clever,  D. 
D.,  began  September  28,  1901,  when  the  installa¬ 
tion  took  place.  The  committee  of  installation 
consisted  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Ivieffer,  D.  D.,  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Bald  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Stonesifer.  A 
new  page  has  been  opened  in  the  history  of  this 
congregation.  The  prospects  are  that  the  same 
heroism  that  has  marked  it  in  the  past  is  to  ho 
continued,  and  its  place  in  the  Kingdom  is  to 
be  larger  than  ever.  The  present  membership  of 
the  congregation  in  Hagerstown  is  355 ;  that  of 
the  Sunday-School,  270.  At  Salem  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  congregation  is  52,  and  of  the  Sunday- 
School,  50. 

Christ’s  Reformed  Church  during  her  history 
has  had  eleven  pastors,  as  fallows:  Rev.  C.  Ivost, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  organization  to  1860; 
Rev.  John  Poerner,  1860 — 1862;  Rev.  Geo.  Sei¬ 
bert  D.  D.,  1862 — 1863  ;  Rev.  Casper  Scheel,  1865 
— 1868  ;  Rev.  Henry  L.  Grandlienard,  1868 — 1869; 
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Rev.  Theobold  Heischman,  1869 — 1871 ;  Rev.  Wm. 
Colliilower,  1872 — 1875  ;  Rev.  C.  IT.  Coon,  1876 — 
1878;  Rev.  Leighton  G.  Kroner,  1878 — 1887; 
Rev.  George  A.  Snyder,  July,  1888* — Sept.  1, 
1901 ;  Rev.  C.  Conrad  Clever,  D.  D.,  Sept.  28, 
1901—. 


ST.  LUKE’S  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHAPEL,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  WASHING¬ 
TON-  CO.,  MD. — *This  chapel  is  situated  in  a  part 
of  St.  Mark’s  parish,  which  extends  into  Frederick 
County,  Md.  The  chapel  was  built  in  1837,  upon 
ground  purchased  from  Alexander  Grimm.  The 
vestry  of  St.  Mark’s  parish  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee,  Hezekiah  Boteler,  Emory  Edwards  and  Joseph 
Howling,  to  receive  contributions,  and  to  super¬ 
vise  the  erection  of  the  chapel.  The  funds  were 
raised  by  voluntary  gifts  from  the  people,  among 
whom  Mrs.  James  L.  Hawkins,  of  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  is  noted,  having  contributed  $500. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  36x38  feet,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  150.  During  the  Civil  War, 
it  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  soldiers.  In  1869, 
having  been  partially  restored,  it  was  again  opened 
fox  religious  services,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Edwards,  whose  pastorate  continued  until  1889. 
During  his  incumbency,  a  new  chancel  and  vfislry- 
room  were  added  to  the  church,  at  a  cost  of  $600. 
The  first  rector  was  the  Rev.  Richard  H.  Phillips, 
1837-1810;  his  assistant  was  the  Rev.  Olcut  Bulk- 
ley.  The  Rev.  John  Delaplaine  succeeded  in  1811; 
the  Rev.  Olcut  Bulkley,  1812-1813  ;  the  Rev.  John 
W.  Hoff,  1811-1817  ;  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Baker,  ISIS- 
1-852;  the  Em.  Alexander  M.  Marbury,  1852-1858; 
the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Sutton,  1858-1860;  the  Rev. 
William  Caird,  1861;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Trapnell, 
1861-lfigg,  his  assistant  being  the  Rev.  William 
Loc-ke  Braddodr;  the  Rev.  Edward  Wall,  18&3- 
1889 1  the  Rev.  Edward  T.  HelHenstedn,  1890- 
1900;  his  assistant  in  1891  was  the  Rev.  John  1. 
YdloLt;  in  1891,  the  Rev.  IV.  B,  Landstreet,  and 
from  1896  to  1899,  the  Rev,  Robert  Kelson.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Helflen- 
gfcein,  a  belfry  was  erected  and  a  bell  placed  m  it. 
The  Rev.  John  I.  Yellott  was  rector  from  1901 
to  19 (If;  his  assistant  for  1901  was  the  Rev.  Jos¬ 
eph  Gibson.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Yellott  is  now  doing 
all  the  work  of  the  parish. 

The  members  at  the  time  of  building  the 


chape:  were:  Casper  Weaver,  Dr.  Horatio  Clag- 
gett  and  wife ;  Mrs.  Samuel  Claggett ;  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Claggett;  John  F.  Gray;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grim; 
Mrs.  Mary  Grim;  Mrs.  Mary  Miller;  Mrs.  H.  P. 
B.  Edwards  ;  Samuel  L.  Tfourtee. 


ST.  PAUL’S  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  OF  I-IAGERSTOWK.— When  the 
very  first  itinerant  Methodist  visited  Hagerstown 
Is  nowhere  recorded.  In  1 .782,  Strawbridge  be¬ 
gan  his  ministry  at  Sam’s  Greek,  and  preached 
through  all  the  settlements  of  the  vicinity  with 
Williams,  King,  Walters,  Gatch  and  others.  So 
that  services  were  held  at  long  and  irregular  inter¬ 
vals. 

In  1776,  when  he  was  stationed  on  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Circuit  which  was  almost  boundless  in  ex- 
tiEut,  Francis  Asbury  began  preaching  at  Hagers¬ 
town.  When  he  came,  at  long  intervals,  he  held 
services  in  the  Court  House,  a  quaint  square  brick 
building  perched  upon  high  pillars,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Public  Square.  After  this,  services  were 
held  with  some  regularity  for  in  1783  Allegany 
Circuit,  and  in  1785,  Frederick  Circuit,  were 
formed.  In  1794,  OftflMtt  Circuit,  including  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  was  organized,  from  which  in 
1812  Chambersburg  Circuit  was  detached.  With 
the  latter  Hagerstown  was  associated  until  1822, 
when  it  became  the  head  of  a  circuit,  by  the  same 
name,  and  so  continued  until  1836 ;  it  was  then 
changed  to  a  station.  Two  exceptions  to  this  axe- 
found,  viz:  in  the  General  Minutes  of  1810  “Ha¬ 
gerstown  CireU.it,”  is  mentioned,  ami  in  182,2  ft 

Before  1783,  these  preachers  of  “Baltimore 
Circuit/1  occasionally  visited  Hagerstown:  Fran¬ 
cis  Asbury;  Robert  Strawbridge;  Abraham  V hit- 
worth;  Joseph  Yearly ;  Geo.  Shadford;  Edward 
Drumgoole ;  Richard  Webster;  R.  Lindsay;  Mar¬ 
tin  Ehodda;  Richard  Owings;  John  Wade;  Jos. 
Hartley;  John  Littlejohn;  Win.  Gill;  Jos.  Crom¬ 
well;  John  Tunnel  1 ;  Ti;os.  McClure  ;  John  Beck; 
Wm.  Walters;  Thos  S.  Chew  ;  Wm.  Adams  ;  Darnel 
Ruff;  Freeborn  Garrettson ;  Joshua  Dudley :  Reu¬ 
ben  Ellis  ;  Tims.  Haskins  ;  and  Hugh  Roberts. 

These  from  Allegany  Circuit,  178,1-1 194: 
Francis  PortlirCss;  Bcirj.  Roberts;  Wilson  Lee; 
Tlos.  Jackson;  Lemuel  Green;  John  and  Wm. 
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J essup ;  A.  G.  Thonibson ;  Aquila  Edwards ;  Mich¬ 
ael  Leard;  John  Simmons;  John  Todd;  Lewis 
Chastain;  Jos.  Thomas;  John  Hutt;  Geo.  Wells; 
M.  Hilt;  Isaac  Lamsford;  Daniel  Hilt;  Samuel 
Breeze;  Thos.  Boyd;  Janies  Fleming;  John  Phil¬ 
lips. 

These  from  Carlisle  Circuit,  1794-1811 : 
1794,  Wm.  McDowell,  Wm.  Talbot;  1795,  Jos. 
Jones,  Resin  Cash;  179G,  Wm.  Bishop,  Thos.  Cur- 
rev;  1797-98,  Jos.  Bowen;  1799,  Seely  Bunn; 
1800,  Davis  Stevens,  Abraham  Andrews;  1801, 
Jas.  Smith,  John  Walls;  1802,  Jas.  Smith,  R.  R. 
Roberts;  1803-1804, Jacob  Gruber,  Wm.  Brandon; 
130A,  Sol  Harris,  Leonard  Cassell;  1806,  Jas. 
Paynter,  Jos.  Carson,  1807,  Jas.  Hunter,  Jacob 
Dowell;  1808,  Robert  Beerch,  Lesley  Matthews; 
1H()9,  R.  B.  Dan’l  Slausbury;  1810,  James  Payn¬ 
ter;  1811,  Jas.  Reed;  Peter  Beaver,  R.  Wilson. 

Chambersburg  Circuit,  1812-1821:  1812.  R. 
Wilson;  1813,  Jas.  Reed,  Geo.  Asian;  1814,  Geo. 
Askin,  W.  B.  Mills;  1815,  Robert  Wilson,  Thos. 
Larkin;  1816,  R.  W.  Geo.  Brown;  1817,  Hamilton 
Jefferson;  1818,  H.  J.  Fred’k  Stier;  1819,  Caleb 
Reynolds,  Jos.  Paynter;  1820,  C.  R.  Wm.  Monroe; 
1821,  Edw.  AI alt  hews.  R.  Buckingham. 

Hagerstown  Station,  1822,  John  Emory. 
Hagerstown  Circuit,  1823,  Jas.  M.  Hanson; 
Sami.  Clarke;  1824,  J.  M.  Hanson,  J.  L.  Gibbons; 
1825,  Jas.  Reed,  C.  B.  Young;  1826,  Jas  Reed, 
Eobt.  Barnes;  1827,  Jas,  Reiley,  Sami.  Keppler; 
1828,  J.  Reed,  Geo.  Hildt;  1829,  Edw.  Smith, 
Basil  D.  Higgins ;  1830,  Edw.  Smith,  J.  M.  Brent ; 
1831-32,  Henry  Smith  and  Robert  S.  Vinton; 
1833,  Jas.  Sewell,  E.  M.  Mills;  1834,  John  Baer, 
J.  H.  Baker  ;  1835,  J.  Baer,  J.  Bernard. 

Hagerstown  Station  1836-37,  Wm.  B.  Ed¬ 
wards;  1838-39,  Henry  Larring;  1840-41,  Jas. 
Merriken :  1842-43,  John  Y.  Rigclon;  1844-45, 
Wm.  Hirst;  1846,  David  Steele;  1847-48,  E.  1J. 
Phelps;  1849,  Sam.  S.  Eozzel;  1850-51,  Wm.  H. 
Pitcher;  1852,  Henry  Furlong;  1853-54,  Dabney 
Ball;  1855-56,  E.  E.  Veitch;  1857-58,  Geo.  D. 
Chenowith;  1859-60,  Jas.  Corns;  .1861-92.  S.  W. 
Sears;  1863-64,  G.  W.  Heyde;  1865-66-67,  J.  F. 
Ockerman;  1868,  W.  G.  Ferguson;  1869-70-71, 
Thos.  Sherlock;  1872-73,  J.  Edwin  Amos;  1874- 
75-76,  B.  G.  W.  Reed;  1877-78-79,  A.  S.  Hank; 
1880-81-82,  John  D.  Dashiell,  D.  D. ;  1883-81-85, 
Jos.'B.  Stitt;  1886-88,  Austin  M.  Courtnay;  1888- 
89,  H,  S.  France;  1890-91,  Dr.  ^Hartsock ;  1 893- 

jft,  G.  C.  Bacon;  1897,  -  Vanarsdale;  1898- 

1900,  R.  M.  Moore;  1901-02,  H.  F.  Downs;  1903- 


04,  E.  S.  Mowbray;  1905,  Mowbray  and  A.  H.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  assistant. 

Hagerstown  Circuit  (Funkstown,  Friendship 
and  West  End  Chapel) — 1887,  Austin  M.  Courte¬ 
nay,  James  A.  Hensov  ;  1888-89,  Austin  M.  Courte¬ 
nay-',  Robert  W.  II.  Weecb  ;  1890,  J.  H.  Phillips; 
1891,  Herbert  Lansdale;  l«9g,  E.  C.  Gaither; 
1893-94,  A.  H,  Zimmerman;  1895,  J.  F.  Allen; 
1:896,  A.  H.  Zimmerman;  1897,  W.  S.  German; 

1898,  J.  M  Wertz  *  189!),  -  Fisher;  1900, 

F.  G.  Watson;  1901,  W.  C.  Byron;  1902-03-04, 
E.  J.  Campbell;  1905,  E.  E.  Pearce. 

He  records  previous  to  1349  were  very  scan¬ 
ty',  and  as  the  Recording  Steward  kept  his  ac¬ 
count  in  a  memorandum  book  and  the  business 
was  all  settled  up  at  the  .end  Of  each  par.  there 
seemed  to  them  no  special  necessity  for  keeping  a 
continuous  record.  Moreover,  the  lists  of  mem¬ 
bers  were  kept  by  the  sfBMtel  class  leaders.  The 
class  books  were  in  most  eases  the  only  roll. 

It  was  about  1800-05  that  the  Methodists, 
who  had  hitherto  met,  for  occasional  worship  in 
private  houses,  .secured  as  a  stated  place  of  as¬ 
semblage,  the  loft  of  a  small  brick  building  situ¬ 
ated  where  the  Hotel  Hamilton  now  stands,  the 
lower  part  of  which  Was  the  shop  of  one  Wm. 
Bragier,  a  devoted  Methodist.  The  room  was 
small  and  dark,  and  had  its  entrance  from  a  stair¬ 
way  entside  of  the  building.  In  1812,  the  Breth¬ 
ren  and  Methodists  together  built  a  church  which 
they  occupied  in  common  for  thirteen  years. 
There  Wits  no  material  difference  between  them, 
either  in  doctrine  or  worship,  except  that  one  em¬ 
ployed  tire  English  and  the  other  German  lan¬ 
guages  in  their  services.  The  new  chapel  stood 
where  the  U.  B.  Church  now  stands,  on  a  lot, 
which  was  deeded.  October  20,  lsf#  (after  the 
erection  of  the  building)  by  Jonathan  Raliauser, 
Pres.,  and  John  P.  Herr,  See’y.  of  the  “German 
Evangelical  Reformed  congregation  of  Broil’s 
Church”  to  Jacob  King,  Geo.  Marteney,  Sami. 
Beeler,  Henry  Stotler  and  Peter  Stotler,  “Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,”  (Land  Records  of  Washington  Co.)  The 
lot  was  No.  143,  and  measured  S2x250  ft. ;  the 
consideration  was  $100,  and  the  payment  to  Ila- 
gar,  of  an  annual  rent  of  6  pence. 

On  April  29,  1818  it  was  deeded  by  the  same 
trustees  to  Wm.  Brazier.  Job  Hunt,  Levin  Willis, 
John  Weber  and  Ralph  Armstrong,  “Trustees”  for 
the  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
and  about  "Hagerstown,”  for  $422  and  on  condition 
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of  “free  and  uninterrupted  use”  of  the  building 
by  the  “Brethren,”  on  every  alternate  Sabbath,  and 
at  other  time®,  when  not  oeeupied  tgj!  the  •Meth¬ 
odists,/’  with  equal  rights  to  the  burying  ground, 
each  party  to  bear  one-half  the  expense  (Liber  C. 
C.  915).  In  1830,  it  was  recovered  to  the  United 
Brethren,  by  the  return  of  $42Y,  the  purchase 
money.  Both  sects  were  much  persecuted  at  this 
time. 

In.  1821.  the  Methodists  had  so  increased  as 
to  need  a  separate,  larger  and  better  Church, 
which  they  proceeded  to  build  on  N.  Jonathan  St., 
although  the  deed  for  the  lot  was  not  drawn  until 
1S3§  when  Benj.  Yoe,  Wm.  Brazier,  John  King, 
Geo.  Fechtig,  David  Gumbert,  Henry  direst  and 
John  Wright,  were  Trustees.  The  father  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  McKendree  Reiley  was  the  preacher 
in  charge  at  the  dedication  of  this  church ;  Bishop 
McKendree  preached  in  the  morning  and  Bishop 
Soule  in  the  afternoon.  The  list  of  Trustees  quot¬ 
ed  is  about  the  only  record  we  have  of  these  ear¬ 
liest  Methodists. 

From  1S23-18G6,  the  building  remained  as  at 
first  erected — a  plain,  rectangular  brick  edifice  of 
one  story,  but  in  1SG6,  during  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  John  Ockerman,  it  was  improved.  A  floor 
was  put  in,  making  a  lecture  room  below  and  an 
auditorium  above. 

The  first  full  record  dates  from  1849,  and 
shows  a  membership  of  1G6.  The  stewards  were: 
Geo.  Fechtig;  John  Moore;'  Wm.  Brazier;  W.  H. 
Boyd;  Wm.  Staley  ;  John  D.  Ridenour;  and  David 
Beeler.  The  Class  Leaders  were :  William  Staley ; 
(  .  Shepherd  ;  J.  D.  Ridenour;  Geo.  Fechtig;  S.  L. 
King;  and  David  Steele.  The  Trustees  were:  S. 
L.  King;  John  Moore;  W.  Staley,  Geo.  Kemp; 
and  Isaac  S.  Hershey. 

From  this  old  church  four  have  gone  into 
the  Itinerancy :  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Steele,  of  the  N.  Y. 
Conference;  J.  C.  Brown,  Ph.  I).,  of  the  Central 
I’enna.  Conference;  Elmer  Mc-Dade,  Moines 
Conference;  and  L.  R.  Fechtig,  who  in  1812  joined 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  died  in  1823. 

The  book  for  1849  gives  the  list  of  classes: 
I  met  9  a.  m..  Sabbath  in  Church,  Warfield  Staley, 
leader;  II  met  9  a.  m.,  Sabbath  at  Geo.  Fechtig’s, 
C,  Sheppard,  leader;  III  met  at  3  p.  m.,  Wednes¬ 
day,  in  Church,  J.  I).  Ridenour,  leader;  III  1  met 
3  p.  m.  parsonage.  Pastor,  leader;  1'  met  3  p.  m., 
Thursday,  parsonage,  Geo.  Fechtig,  leader;  VI 
met  4  p.  m.  Saturday  at  Church,  Sam  L.  King, 
leader;  VII  met  7  p.  m.  Friday  at  Biershing’s, 


David  Steele,  leader.  In  1850-5,  there  were  two 
classes  for  colored  people :  I  led  by  Hezekiah  Rob¬ 
inson;  II  led  by  Samuel  Ulrich.  In  1852-53  a 
Probationers  Class  was  led  by  Henry  Furlong, 
pastor. 

In  1853-54,  Boyd  and  Hershey  moved  from 
town  and  John  II.  King  and  John  Henneberger 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  1857 — Chas. 
A.  Cramwell,  elected  steward;  1859 — Wm.  Phrean- 
er,  appointed  leader;  1861 — Wm.  Troxell,  Wm. 
Beeler,  J.  L.  Smith  were  appointed  stewards  and 
Geo.  Carty  and  Wm.  Phreaner  were  appointed 
leader®.  18G4  the  board  of  trustees  began  build¬ 
ing  a  new  church  for  colored  Methodists. 

During  Dr.  Dashiell’s  pastorate,  preparations 
were  made  for  building  a  new  church.  He  helped 
to  create  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  enterprise. 
As  soon  as  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Stitt  was  appointed,  the 
work  was  begun  (1883).  On  October  23,  1883, 
a  lot  was  purchased  on  N.  Potomac  St.;  and  on 
the  following  December  15,  ground  was  broken. 
The  designs  was  made  by  Chas.  Carson,  Esq., 
architect,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  building  erected 
by  B.  F.  Bennett,  of  Baltimore.  The  contract  was 
signed  in  June,  1884.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
August  7,  1884,  at  which  time  the  name  of  St. 
Paul’s  was  given. 

The  Trustees  were  the  same  as  before,  except 
that,  Jos.  S.  McCartney  resigned,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Chas.  A.  Bikle;  Wm.  H.  Seiclenstricker 
also  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wm.  E.  Mc- 
Dade. 

Building  Committee-.  J  B.  Stitt,  Pres.;  Jos.  S. 
McCartney,  See y. ;  J.  II.  Beachley,  Treas. ;  Sam¬ 
uel  L.  King,  R.  C.  Bamford,  Sam,  MeCreery. 

The  last  service  was  held  in  the  old  church 
April  5,  1885,  (Easter  Sunday).  The  old  church 
was  rented  and  finally  sold.  The  old  corner-stone 
was  removed  to  the  vestibule  of  the  new  church. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Paul’s  was  dedicated  April  2, 
1885.  The  Sunday  School  took  possession  of  its 
new  home.  The  church  was  dedicated  on  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1883,  but  services  preceded  and  followed 
that  day. 

The  present  membership  is  500;  that  of  the 
Sunday-School  is  325. 

Present  Board  of  Stewards:  B.  T.  Blew;  L. 
J.  Orrick;  II.  FI.  Harman;  J.  C.  Bolinger;  C.  E. 
Harbaugh:  B.  F.  Miller;  E.  JL  Zeigler;  J.  Feld- 
tlfiUf  ;  C.  W.  Sebold. 

Present,  Trustees:  Sami.  MeCreery;  C.  W. 
Sebold;  B.  T.  Blew;  S.  L.  Lambkin;  W.  E.  Me- 
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Dade;  M.  L.  Needy;  Noah  Myers;  B.  H.  Zeigler. 

The  value  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  building  is 
$30,000 ;  that  of  the  Parsonage  is  $7,000,  and  the 
Washington  Square  building  is  $5,000. 


MOUNT  MORIAH  CHARGE  OF  THE 
REFORMED  CHURCH.— H.  Christ.  Sharpsburg. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  anything  definite  as 
to  the  early  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Sharpsburg.  All  the  old  records,  if  there  were 
any,  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  We  have  enough 
to  assure  us  that  it  is  one  among  the  old  congre¬ 
gations  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Washington 
County,  and  one  of  the  two  oldest  in  Sharpsburg. 

Sharpsburg  was  laid  out  July  9th,  1763  by 
Joseph  Chapline  and  named  after  Gov.  Horatio 
Sharp.  Joseph  Chapline  died  in  1769  and  prior 
to  his  death— March  3rd,  1768 — he  conveyed  by 
Deed  to  Abraham  Lingenfelter  a  lot  which  evi¬ 
dently  he  intended  the  Reformed  congregation  to 
have  for  church  purposes.  The  Deed  is  recorded 
in  Liber  L..  folio  209,  in  Frederick,  Maryland. 
Washington  County  was  not  then  in  existence. 

ABSTRACTS  FROM  THE  DEED. 

Deed  from  Joseph  Chapline  to  Abraham  Ling- 
enfelter,  &c.,  in  “consideration  of  one  shilling  for 
all  that  lot  or  portion  of  ground  in  Sharpsburg 
Town,  in  Frederick  County,  No.  61,  containing 
103  feet  in  breadth  and  206  feet  in  length,  with 
all  the  property  advantages,”  &c. 

This  same  lot  was  conveyed  by  deed  to  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following: 

Deed  from  Abraham  Lingenfelter  to  Christ¬ 
ian  Orndorf,  George  Kieffer,  John  Middlekauff 
and  Conrad  Hayberger  and  this  Deed  was  dated 
April  2nd,  1774,  and  recorded  August  17th,  1774, 
in  Liber  W.,  folio  44,  in  the  office  of  Register  of 
Wills,  Frederick,  Maryland. 

At  the  request  of  Christian  Orndorf!  and 
others  the  Deed  was  executed  and  recorded. 

“This  indenture,  made  the  second  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  One  Thousand 
Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy-four,  Between  Abra¬ 
ham  Lingenfelter,  of  Frederick  County,  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Maryland,  of  the  one  part  and  Christian 
Orndorf,  George  IviefEer,  John  Middlekauff,  and 
Conrad  Hayberger,  Trustees  appointed  by  the 


Dutch  Calvinist  congregation  in  and  about 
Sharpsburg,  in  Frederick  County  aforesaid  of  the 
other  part: 

“Witnesseth  that  the  said  Abraham  Lingen¬ 
felter,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty  pounds  current  money  of 
Maryland  to  him  in  hand,  paid  by  the  said  Christ¬ 
ian  Orndorf,  George  Kieffer,  John  Middlekauff 
and  Conrad  Hayberger,  Trustees  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  aforesaid’  &c.,  hath  granted,  bargained  and 
sold  &c.,  unto  Christian  Orndorf,  &c.,  &c.,  Trustees 
aforesaid,  all  that  Lot  or  portion  of  ground  in 
Sharpsburg  Town  in  Frederick  County,  No.  61 
containing  103  ft.  in  breadth  and  206  feet  in 
length,  with  the  Church  thereon,  and  all  profits, 
advantages  and  appurtenances”  &c. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  several  conclusions 
from  this  Deed,  which  are  confirmed  by  several 
little  items  of  local  history: 

1.  That  the  Lot  No.  61  was  given  by  Joseph 
Chapline  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch  Calvinist  congre¬ 
gation  (a  name  frequently  found  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Reformed  Church)  already  in  existence 
in  1768.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  this  be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  amount  of  purchase  money — 
1  Shilling — required  of  Abraham  Lingenfelter. 

2.  That  Abraham  Lingenfelter,  having  got¬ 
ten  possession,  of  the  lot  by  Deed,  embraced  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  the  congregation  pay  full  value 
for  it — One  Hundred  ancl  Sixty  Pounds  current 
money  in  Maryland. 

3.  That  Abraham  Lingenfelter  was  waited 
on  and  “ reqm^tud.”  bv  the  Trustees  of  fig  congre¬ 
gation  to  give  a  “Deed  for  all  that  Lot  or  portion 
of  ground  in  Sharpsburg,  No.  61,  &c.,  “with  the 
Church  thereon,’’  clearly  shows  that  already  the 
church  had  been  erected. 

That  this  is  true  is  confirmed  by  an  item  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “Maryland  Gazette  of  June  8th, 
176'.),”  which  says  that  “Six  Hundred  Dollars 
had  been  raised  by  lottery  to  complete  the  Re¬ 
formed  Calvinist  Church  and  build  a  school 
house.”  The  object  of  this  lottery,  held  prior  to 
June  8th,  1769,  was  to  "complete”  the  church 
upon  winch  work  was  begun  very  probably  some 
time  during  the  summer  or  fall  of  1768  and  the 
congregation  was  evidently  pretty  strong  numeric¬ 
ally,  judging  from  the  number  of  names,  and  may 
have  been  fully  organized  several  years  before — 
possibly  as  early  at  1750. 


♦Contributed  by  B.  R.  Carnahan. 
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Of  the  building  itself  we  have  certain  infor¬ 
mation,  gathered  from  some  of  the  oldest  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town.  It  was  a  small  brick  building, 
surmounted  with  a  cupola,  in  which  swung  a  small 
cast  iron  bell.  It  is  probable  that  it  had  a  gallery 
around  three  sides  as  was  the  manner  of  building 
churches  in  those  days.  We  draw  this  conclusion, 
because  as  we  have  been  informed,  the  pulpit  was 
high,  in  the  form  of  a  goblet,  with  a  sounding 
board  over  it.  The  aisles  and  space  in  front  of 
the  altar  were  paved  with  brick,  and  at  the  side 
of  the  pulpit  there  was  a  raised  platform  for  fli# 
officers  of  the  congregation. 

.Some  years  later,  when  possibly  the  increase 
in  member  dup  required  it,  an  addition  was  put  to 
the  end  of  the  church,  and  was  in  the  form  of  a 
half-circle,  which  gave  the  ehnrch  the  appearance 
of  a  jewsharp,  and  it  went  by  the  name  of  the 
"dews  harp"  Church  from  that  time  until  it  was 
torn  down,  about  1852,  at  which  time  the  present 
church  was  built  on  a  lot  purchased  from  Mrs. 
Man  Ground,  deceased,  on  Main  street,  near  the 
center  of  the  town.  This  work  was  accomplished 
during  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  John  Rebangh. 
It  is  a  very  substantial  building,  of  good  size  and 
Well  proportioned.  It  has  undergone  some  mark¬ 
ed  changes,  but  the  original  walls  are  still  stand¬ 
ing,  and  after  three-quart®®  of  a  century,  there 
is  scarcely  a.  crack  to  be  seen.  This  church,  orig¬ 
inally  had  an  open  front,  and  in  the  opening  stood 
two  round  pillars,  built  of  brick  and  then  plaster¬ 
ed;  these  supported  the  wall  above.  This  open 
front  was  paved  with  brick  and  formed  a  vesti¬ 
bule  to  the  main  auditorium,  and  above  or  over 
this  open  vestibule  there  was  a  gallery,  reached  by- 
two  stairways  leading  up  from  the  vestibule,,  one 
on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left.  The  front 
was  built  up  in  squares  and  ended  in  a  cupola 
in  which  swung  the  bell  that  is  still  in  use. 

On  tht-duy  of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Septem¬ 
ber  IT.  1862,  a  shell  passed  through  the  church, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Confederate  forces  fell  hack  it 
was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and  within  its  sa¬ 
cred  walls  many  a  boy  in  blue  suffered  from  pain¬ 
ful  wounds  received  during  that  bloody  battle — 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  Civil  War. 

Boards  were  laid  on  the  tops  of  the  pews 
and  on  these  straw  was  placed,  over  which  blank¬ 
ets  were  spread  and  this  formed  beds  loi*  tiiose 
brought  from  the  field  of  carnage.  The  original 
floor  is  ssttll  doing  service  and  the  many  blood 


stains  still  visible  speak  more  eloquently  of  suffer¬ 
ing  than  any  human  voice. 

In  18!M),  the  church  was  remodeled  and 
modernized.  The  front  was  changed,  by  closing 
up  Hu-  opening  and  putting  in  a  large  window 
between  the  two  pillars  which  were  left  standing 
as  part  of  the  wall.  This  window  was  taken  by 
the  survivors  of  the  16th  Regiment  Conn.  Volun¬ 
teers,  and  erected  as  a  handsome  memorial  to 
their  fallen  comrades,  who  also  on  the  day  of 
reconseeration  of  the  church  contributed  $100 
to*  a  I’d  the  liqui  dation  of  the  debt.  On  the  right 
of  this  window  a  tower  was  erected,  through 
which  there  is  an  entrance  into  the  church,  and 
in  which  the  bell  now  hangs.  On  the  left  corner 
there  is  a  vestibule  entrance.  The  old  gallery 
Was  lorn  out,  the  removal  of  which  added  some 
6  or  8  feet  to  the  seating  capacity.  New  circu¬ 
lar  pews  took  the  place  of  the  old  straight-backed 
ones.  The  plastered  ceiling  was  replaced  by  hard 
wood;  the  old  coal  stoves  by  a  steam  plant;  and 
tie  addition  of  a  rec-ess  pulpit  platform,  with 
two  small  rooms,  one  on  either  side  of  the  recess, 
constitutes  the  change  in  the  rear.  All  the  win- 
d W  are  memorial,  put  in  by  families  of  the 
congregation,  and  by  the  comrades  of  those  who 
found  shelter  within  these  walls  after  the  bat¬ 
tle. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  work 
of  remodeling  was  composed  of  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  B.  SL  Carnahan,  Messrs.  S.  D.  Piper,  Wm. 
Roulette,  Jacob  Snyder,  S.  H.  Miller  and  G.  F. 
Smith,  who  tm  treasurer.  The  church  as  re¬ 
modeled  was  re-consecrated,  free  of  debt,  June 
.11,  1 891,  at  which  time  the  Rev.  Prof.  J.  C. 
Piowman,  D.  D.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  preached  the 
sermon  in  the  morning  and  the  late  Rev.  T.  Frank 
ilolfmeier  at  night. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONGREGATION. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
history  of  this  congregation.  As  stated  the  first 
church  was  evidently  built  in  1768  or  1769.  How 
long  before  this  the  organization  was  effected, 
and  by  whom,  we  cannot  tell.  There  are  data, 
of  an  outside  character,  that  enable  us  to  reach 
certain  conclusions,  and  these  may  he  approxi¬ 
mately  correct.  We  are  informed  that  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  Boousboro  dates  back  to  1750. 
Boon, shorn,  was  laid  out  in  1790,  Sharpsburo-  was 
laid  out  by  Joseph  Chapline  in  1765 — twenty-five 
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years  before  Boonsboro.  Such  being  the  case, 
and  judging  from  the  names  given — being  large¬ 
ly  German — we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  congregation  at  Sharpsburg  was  organized 
possibly  about  the  same  time,  and  probably  by 
the  same  minister.  What  ministers  served  the 
congregation  and  where  they  resided,  is  largely 
conjectural.  If  the  same  minister  organized  the 
two  congregations,  then  we  have  reason  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  pastors  who  served  the  congre¬ 
gation  at  Boonsboro,  served  the  one  at  Sharpsburg 
— at  least  for  a  time,  viz:  the  Rev.  Jacob  Weymer 
1780-1790;  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Runkle,  1790-1792; 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Rahauser,  1792-1817.  At  this 
date  we  are  informed  that  the  Rev.  Lewis  Mayer, 
pastor  of  the  Shepherdstown,  Ya.,  charge  (1817- 
1821),  was  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Sharps¬ 
burg.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Sam’l.Hellf- 
enstein,  June  1822-182.5,  whose  field  of  labor 
was  composed  of  Shepherdstown,  Smithficld  and 
Martinsburg.  Va.,  and  Sharpsburg,  Md.  From  sev¬ 
eral  old  confirmation  certificates  it  appears  that 
the  Rev.  Jas  R.  Reily,  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  Hagerstown,  served  this  congregation  for 
several  months  in  1823.  (He  resigned  the  pas¬ 
torate  in  Hagerstown,  April  24,  1825).  Who 
ministered  to  this  congregation  from  1825  to 
1831  we  do  not  know — probably  the  pastor  lo¬ 
cated  at  Shepherdstown. 

In  1831  there  seems  i«  have  been  a  re¬ 
construction  of  charges,  brought  about  by  the 
organization  of  one  or  two  new  congregations, 
which,  attached  to  Boonsboro,  constituted  a 
charge.  History  say^s,  “In  1831  Rev.  Jobu  Re- 
baugh  became  pastor  of  the  Boonsboro  charge, 
which  then  consisted  of  four  congregations,  name¬ 
ly,  Boonsboro,  Sharpsburg,  Cross  Roads  and  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley.” 

II.  MT.  VERNON  REFORMED  CHORCH, 
KEEDYSVILLE. — We  have  traced  as  best  we 
could,  the  history  of  the  Reformed  congregation 
at  Sharpsburg  up  to  this  date,  1831.  Now  we 
have  two  new  names,  “Cross  Roads”  and  “Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley”  which  are  not  so  easily  located. 

“Pleasant  ATallev”  very  probably  included  the 
territory  of  which  Keedysville,  (years  ago  called 
Centerville)  now  forms  the  centre.  In  1748,  the 
Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  on  one  of  his  missionary 
tours,  crossed  the  South  Mountain  at  Crampton’s 
Gap.  and  thence  proceeded,  by  way  of  Rohrers'ville 
in  Pleasant  Valley  and  Keedysville,  on  the  An- 


tietam,  to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  &c.  it  is  very  prob¬ 
able  that  for  years  all  this  section  of  country 
from  the  ridge  west  of  Keedysville  to  Crampton’s 
Gap,  was  called  “Pleasant  Valley.” 

The  writer  was  told  by  the  late  C.  M.  lvcedy 
that  the  first  services  conducted  by  a  Reformed 
minister  were  held  in  the  old  stone  house  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  eX-County  Commissioner 
D.  M.  Neikirk,  and  he  also  spoke  of  this  valley  as 
having  been  called  Pleasant  Valley.  During  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  John  Rebaugh,  in  1835,  a 
stone  building  was  erected  for  school  and  church 
purposes  on  land  owned  by  J.  J.  Keedy,  father 
of  C  M.  Kecdy.  In  this  building,  on  Sundays, 
the  people  worshipped,  and  here  a  Union  Sunday- 
School  was  successfully  conducted  for  a  number 
of  years.  This  building  finally  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Reformed  congregation  and  held  by 
them  until  the  early  fids.  It  is  still  standing.  In 
this  building  the  Reformed  congregation  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  here  it  worshipped  until  the  latter 
part  of  1852.  During  this  year  (1852)  a  very 
substantial  brick  church  was  erected  on  land  given 
by  the  late  Samuel  Cost.  The  comer  stone  bears 
this  inscription:  “August  28tli,  1852,  Mt.  Vernon 
German  Reformed  Church,  of  Keedysville.”  From 
those  living  at  the  time,  we  learn  that  this  church 
was  consecrated  late  in  the  fall,  by  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Douglass, 

During  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
September  17th,  1892,  and  for  weeks  after,  this 
church  was  Used  for  hospital  purposes  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  forces,  and  was  very  much  abused.  We  have 
the  information  from  those  living  at  the  time, 
that  a  large  hole  was  dug  just  outside  one  of  thf* 
rear  windows  and  into  this  were  thrown  the  am¬ 
putated  limbs  of  the  wounded,  all  waste  water,  &c., 
and  that  this  soaked  into  the  soil,  weakened  the 
foundation,  and  caused  the  walls  to  crack  very 
badly.  Iron  rods  were  run  through  the  walls, 
which  for  a  time  held  the  building  intact,  and 
these,  together  with  other  necessary  repairs,  en¬ 
abled  the  congregation  to  use  it  until  the  sunnier 
of  18:92 — just  thirty  years — when  the  congregation 
found  it  necessary  to  erect  a  new  church.  A 
building  committee  was  formed,  composed  of  the 
Rev.  B.  R.  Carnahan,  pastor,  Messrs.  C  M.  Keedy, 
J.  W.  Rohrer,  D.  M  Neikirk,  E.  H.  Hoffman  and 
E.  A.  Fry.  D.  M.  Neikirk  was  appointed  Treas¬ 
urer.  A  plan  was  adopted,  and  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  committee  the  work  was  begun  and 
completed.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  13th 
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Mg  August,  1.S92,  at  which  time  the  sermon  was 
preached  hv  the  late  Rev.  T.  Franklin  Hoffmeicr, 
of  Middletown,  Aid.  This  church  was  completed 
and  consecrated,  free  of  debt.,  Sunday,  November 
12.  1893,  at  which  time  the  Rev.  J.  Spangler 
Kieffer,  D.  D„  of  Hagerstown,  A [ d . ,  preached  the 
sermon,  after  which  the  pastor,  B.  R.  Carnahan, 
conducted  the  consecratory  service.  The  church, 
with  all  its  furnishings,  memorial  windows,  etc., 
WHS  erected  at  a  east  of  $7,000,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Washington  County,  outside  #f  Hagers¬ 
town.  It  is  neat,  modern  in  ail  of  its  arrange- 
iaents  and  quite  an  ornament  to  KeedyaxIUe. 

III. ALT.  MORIAH  CONGREGATION.—  Here 
again  the  writer  is  in  the  dark.  When  and  by 
whom  this  congregation  was  organized  there  is  not 
a  record  to  tell.  All  we  have  is  that  the  Rev.  John 
Rebaugh  preached  at  "Cross  Roads"  and  several  old 
members  remember  hearing  him  at  Bakersville  and 
that  he  preached  there  regularly.  From  what  we 
can  learn,  the  stone  building,  standing  west  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Bakersville,  now  used  for  pub¬ 
lic  school  purposes,  was  originally  a  church,  owned 
and  used  by  the  Reformed,  Lutheran  and  Metho¬ 
dist  congregations.  When  this  church  was  built, 
the  writer  has  failed  to  find  out.  From  a  minute 
in  the  Lutheran  Record  Book  im  l@srn  that  the 
Lutheran  congregation  was  organized  in  1823  and 
that  on  November  12,  1823,  the  following  mem 
Iters  of  the  three  congregations  were  appointed 
trustees  of  the  graveyard — said  graveyard  to  be 
for  the  “Union  Church Jacob  Middlekaufl, 
Christian  Middlekaufl;,  Samuel  Avey,  Michael 
Avey.  Ralph  Armstrong,  Henry  Thomas  and  Jonas 
Ilogmeier. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Lutheran  and  Reform¬ 
ed  c< in gregat  kilts  were  organized  about  the  same 
time.  The  stone  church  was  probably  erected  lie- 
fore  1823.  For  some  cause,  the  Methodist  organ¬ 
ization  died  out  and  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
continue  to  worship  in  the  same  church  until  1852, 
when  the  Reformed  people  withdrew,  and  built  a 
church  for  themselves,  several  miles  west  of  Ba¬ 
kersville,  on  land  given  by  Mr.  Hogmeier.  It  was. 
given  the  name  of  “Mount  Moriah,"  and  was 
probably  erected  during  the  first  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Douglas*,  It  is  a  plain,  brick  build¬ 
ing,  facing  the  home  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Middlckauff. 
Mrs,  Rentch,  wife  of  the  late  Andrew  Renteh,  we 
have  been  informed,  was  largely  instninififita)  in 
securing-  f6#  means  by  which  the  church  was  erec¬ 


ted.  This  church,  too,  was  converted  into  a  hos¬ 
pital  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Antietam.  At 
one  time  in  its  history,  this  congregation  was 
strong  numerically  and  financially,  numbering 
among  its  families,  the  Rentches,  Stonebrakers, 
Dellingers.  Hagermans,  Sehncbleys,  Davises,  Mid- 
dlekauffs,  Banks  and  others.  There  are  but  few 
left  of  these  families. 

From  1831  to  the  present  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  get  the  history  of  these  three  congregations. 
From  1831  to  1853 — a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
— they  formed  a  part  of  Boonsboro  charge,  and 
were  served  by  the  following  pastors:  1831-1837, 
the  Rev.  John  Rebaugh;  1837-1844,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hoffmeier;  1844-1851,  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Dole;  1851- 
1  SAG,  the  Rev.  Robert  Douglass.  At  this  time 
there  was,  it  seems,  a  reconstruction  of  charges — 
or  rather  the  first  step  taken  toward  the  formation 
of  the  new  charge  named  Mount  Moriah. 

The  congregation  at  Keedysvfljg  continued 
to  bo  a  part  of  the  Boonsboro  charge,  and  was 
served  by  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Brunner,  1857-1863. 
During  this  time  (1857-1863)  the  Rev.  M.  L. 
Shuford,  served  tin*  Mt.  Moriah  charge  composed 
of  the  two  congregations,  Sharpsburg  and  Mt., 
Moriah.  In  1863  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brunner  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  Boonsboro  charge  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  She fon I  became  his  successor;  hut,  it; 
appears,  to  sepSP  only  Boonsboro  and  Funkstown. 
The  three  congregations,  Keedeysville,  Sharpsburg 
and  Alt.  Moriah,  were  without  a  regular  pastor,  and 
so  continued  from  1863  to  1865.  But  the  Rev. 
Robert  Douglass  was  living  on  his  farm  near 
Sharpsburg  at  the  time,  and  he,  by  request,  served 
the  congregations  at  Sharpsburg  and  Keedysvilie, 
while  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shuford  supplied  the  Mt. 
Moriah  congregation. 

In  1865,  these  three  congregations,  were  put 
together  and  constituted  a  charge,  named  Mt. 
Moriah.  At  once  this  charge  extended  a  call  to 
the  Rev.  Robert  Douglass,  which  he  accepted ;  and 
he  served  this  field  to  the  time  of  death,  August 
20.  1867.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the 
charge  has  been  serves!  by  the  following  pastors : 
l86!)-]Hm  the  Rev.  W.  Aug.  Gring  ;  1876-1877,  the 
Rev.  A.  0  Geary;  1887—  the  Rev.  B.  R.  Carna¬ 
han.  Of  the  ex-pastor*  not  one  is  -living  today. 
"They  rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works  do 
follow  them.”  They  were  workmen  of  whom  the 
church  needs  not  he  ashamed.  The  pioneer  pas¬ 
tors  Were  truly  missionaries,  with  large  fields,  and 
a  scattered  membership.  They  traveled  about  on 
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horse-back,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather;  ford¬ 
ing  streams,  often  dangerously  swollen,  threading 
their  way  here  and  there  by  little  more  than  bridle¬ 
paths.  They  were  in  labors  abundant;  gathering 
together  the  scattered  and  shepherdless  sheep, 
catechizing  the  children,  organizing  congregations, 
building  churches,  &c. 

During  the  pastorate  of  the  Eev.  W.  Aug.  Gring, 
a  lot  was  purchased  in  Keedysville,  Md.,  upon 
which  a  comfortable  parsonage  was  erected  and 
other  necessary  out-buildings.  On  November  20, 
.LSI  I.  he  and  Miss  Emma  A.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sam’l  A.  Stonebraker,  parishioners  of  Mt. 
Moriah  congregation,  were  united  in  holy  wedlock 
by  the  Eev.  M.  L.  Shuford,  assisted  by  the  Eev. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Ivielfer.  His  widow  is  living  in  Hagers¬ 
town,  and  the  only  daughter,  Miss  Naomi  K. 
Gring,  B.  E.,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Frederick,  Md.,  and  is  now  connected  with 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the  same  institution, 
as  a  teacher.  Two  other  daughters  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stonebraker  married  ministers  of  the  Befoim- 
ed  Church — two  brothers,  the  late  Eev.  David  M. 
and  Eev.  Sam’l.  L.  Whitmore.  The  widow  of  the 
Eev.  David  M.  Whitmore  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Woman’s  Journal  of  the  Deformed  Church,  and 
a  daughter,  Miss  Grace  B., — a  graduate  of  the 
Woman’s  College,  Frederick,  Md.,  and  of  the  West 
Philadelphia  Hospital— is  engaged  in  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  China.  One  son,  the  Eev.  W.  E. 
Stonebraker,  is  actively  engaged  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Deformed  Church,  and  is  now  serving  at 
Fairfield,  Pa. 

The  Eev.  A.  C.  Geary  was  a  good,  faithful 
pastor.  While  here,  he  and  his  much  beloved  com¬ 
panion,  were  called  upon  to  suffer  sore  affliction  in 
the  loss  of  their  only  child,  a  bright  little  daugh¬ 
ter  about  9  years  old.  We  must  not  overlook  an¬ 
other  faithful  pastor,  who  with  his  truly  devoted 
companion,  was  called  upon  to  pass  through  the 
deep  waters  of  affliction;  we  refer  to  the  Eev.  M. 
L.  Shuford  (1857-1863).  “It  was  during  these 
days  that  he  was  called  to  pass  through  an  expe¬ 
rience  of  disaster,  and  suffering,  and  sorrow,  and 
poverty,  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few.  In 

1861,  while  kindling  a  fire,  he  struck  an  eye  against 
the  corner  of  an  open  door  of  the  stove  with  such 
force  as  to  destroy  its  sight  entirely.  In  August, 

1862,  two  daughters  died,  the  victims  of  a  fatal 
disease,  and  in  the  following  year  a  son  was  kill¬ 
ed  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell  found  on  the  Antie- 
tani  battlefield.  In  addition  to  these  things, 


Sharpsburg  was  directly  on  the  line-  of  march  of 
contending  armies,  that  came  and  went  like  the 
waves  of  the  flowing  and  ebbing  sea.  Compelled 
more  than  once  to  flee  from  his  home,  with  his  wife 
and  little  ones,  while  balls  and  shells  were  falling 
thick  and  fast  around  them,  he  returned  when  the 
danger  was  over  to  find  “his  little  family  establish¬ 
ment  a  complete  wreck.”  But  he  wrought  on, 
doing  the  Master’s  work,  bearing  his  trials  with 
unwavering  patience.” 

The  present  pastor  has  been  in  the  field  eigh¬ 
teen  and  a  half  years — much  longer  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  During  these  years,  as  already 
told,  the  church  at  Sharpsburg  has  been  remod¬ 
eled  and  beautified ;  a  new  church  has  been  built 
in  Keedysville ;  the  parsonage  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  two  rooms,  the  whole  building 
painted  and  improved,  and  much  other  work  has 
been  done.  During  these  years,  many  have  been 
added  to  the  membership  of  the  charge,  but  there 
has  ben  a  corresponding  heavy  loss  by  death  and 
by  removals  to  other  sections,  especially  to  our 
cities  and  larger  towns. 


THE  LUTHEBAN  (  III  1U  II.  BOOisS- 
BOEO,  MD. — This  congregation  had  joint  own¬ 
ership  with  the  Eeformed  congregation  in  the  old 
stone  edifice,  erected  in  1802,  and  razed  in  1870, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  present  house  of  worship,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Eeformed  congregation.  The  union 
church  was  known  as  Salem  Church.  In  1870, 
the  Deformed  people  purchased  from  the  Luther¬ 
ans  their  right  and  title  to  a  share  in  that  edifice, 
building  their  new  church  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one. 

The  Lutheran  congregation  at  the  same  time 
purchased  a  lot  on  South  Main  St.,  on  which  they 
built  their  present  edifice.  The  pastors  of  this 
congregation,  with  their  dates  of  service,  have  been 
as  follows: 

Eev.  John  G.  Schumacker,  1802-1809;  Eev.  J. 
G.  Graeber,  1809-1819;  Eev.  J.  Koehler,  1819- 
1821;  Eev.  Jacob  Schnee,  1822-1826;  Eev.  Henry 

L.  Baugher, - 1829  ;  Eev  Abraham  Beck,  1829- 

1832;  Eev.  Peter  Biser,  1832-1835  ;  Eev.  Solomon 
Oswald,  1835-1840;  Eev.  George  Diehl,  1840-1843; 
Eev.  William  Hunt,  1S43-1848 ;  Eev.  C.  C.  Culler, 
1848-1851;  Eev.  John  M.  Unruh,  1851-1859;  Eev. 
Amos  Copenhover,  1859-1867 ;  Eev.  G.  W.  Weills, 
1867-1868;  Eev.  G.  H.  Beakly,  1869-1882;  Eev. 
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D.  B.  Fkfvd,  I8S8-JK80;  Rev.  M.  L.  Board,  l«s5- 
iK;9:>;  Rev.  ,1.  E,  Bttflftu'U,  IS!) 4,  to  jXiiNombor  ■ 
Boy.  J.  E.  Mainer,  189.1-191)3 ;  Itev.  L.  A.  Bush, 
1903 - . 


THE  BETIIAXY  CONGREGATION  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  ( DISCI  FLESH 
DOWN  SYILLE,  MI).— *  About  tho  year  is:!:?,  cer- 
tain  evangelists  by  name,  Joshua  Webb*  Samuel 
Jacobs,  James  Heaps  and  P.  J.  Young,  began 
preaching  the  Gospel  at  \  arums  times  and  places 
in  the  community  of  I)o\vns\ille,  namely,  in  a 
blacksmith  shop,  Coffmansville,  in  Mr.  Simon 
Long’s  school-house  and  in  a  school -him  sc  at  a 
place  called  Smoketown.  These  evangelistic  tours 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  Mission,  which  in 
the  beginning,  worshiped  and  "broke  bread”  from 
house  to  house  until  about  the  year  184  h  when 
a  certain  parcel  of  land  was  bought  on  the  Ha¬ 
gerstown  and  Sharp-dung  pike,  three  miles  west  of 
the  latter  plgee.  upon  which  a  brick  building  was 
erected.  The  same  was  known  «s  the  C'nn#«j*l 
Christian  Church  with  a  membership  of  Koine  of 
the  representative  families  of  that  community. 

Here,  in  the  year  1841.  came  George  Caldwell 
who  min-tered  to  them  in  word  and  deed.  He  was 
from  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  proved  himself  to  1##: 
Godly,  Consecrated  man.  Afterwards,  in  the  year 
IKoO.  the  church  was  visited  In  tiie  eloquent  evan- 
gelist,  Robert  Ferguson.  He  was  from  the  Valley 
of  Virginia  and  through  Ms  preaching  many  ac¬ 
cessions  were  gained  to  the  church.  His  successor 
was  John  0.  Frame  who  ministered  to  the  church 
as  evangelist  in  the  year  1  sr>l.  V  preacher  by  the 
name  of  Lfdhnmer  served  the  church  in  1854. 

In  the  year  18.V7  a  call  was  extended  to  Enos 
Adamson  to  become  the  regular  pastor  of  the 
church.  He  continued  as  such  until  about  the 
'time  when  the  great  Antietam  battle  was  fought 
in  the  neighborhood.  September  11,  1K(>8.  Jesse 
II.  Berry  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  1833, 
and  continued  Lis  minis! rations  until  the  year 
lsfib.  During  his  pastorate  the  Concord  Church 
was  removed  to  DaftUWCille.  and  the  p  live  lit  house 
of  worship  then*  was  built  and  dedicated  lKiiS, 
After  this,  the  saintly  John  P  Mitchell,  Howard, 
Pa.,  became  pastor  of  the  church.  He  began  his 
work  in  loll,  and  faithfully  served  his  people 
until  his  Jeatlr,  June  81,  1871.  Samuel  Mat- 

contributed  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Hoye. 


thews  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  the 
church  August  1,  lift.  He  remained  as  such 
until  his  death,  April  10,  is??.  Statuel  F.  Fow¬ 
ler  succceeded  him.  He  was  pastor  from  April 
IS?  8  to  October  1882.  During  his  ministry  the 
dm rd i  had  one  of  its  most  successful  meetings, 
when  a  goodly  number  of  accessions  were  gained. 

Walter  S,  Hove,  of  Gordonsvillc.Ya.,  was  called 
to  become  pastor  of  the  church  March  1,  1883, 
and  ha*  continued  such  uninterruptedly  for  the 
fast  twenty-four  years.  Recently  the  church  build¬ 
ing  has  I  icon  remodeled  and  improved,  and  the  com 
greation  as  such,  has  grown  until  it  taw  become  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  influential  in  Washington. 
Pa, 

The  present  officers  of  the  church  are,  Rufus 
K,  Grim  and  Henry  S.  Suavely,  elders.  John  IT. 
SnaVely  and  Levi  T.  Beachley,  deacons ;  Margaret 
Bowers  and  Alice  J.  Suavely,  dnaeonm-m. 


MOUNT  NlilH)  UNITED  BRETHREN 
CHURCH,  OF  BOONSBORO.— The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  in  Boansharcw  dates  as  far  hack  as  illil, 
almost  forty  J»|Ss  before  the  laying  out  and  set¬ 
tlement  of  Bounshoio  ni  17KH,  Thorn  who  were 
members  of  that  denomination  in  that  earl}'  dav 
worshipped  in  tbg  old  church,  which  was  built  of 
logs,  and  known  as  “Shunk’s  Church.”  It  stood 
on  an  elevation  of  ground  one-half  mile  to  the 
northwest  of  Boonsboro.  In  this  rude  structure 
the  eminent  Otterbein,  founder  of  the  United 
Brethren  Clrurek,  often  preached,  as  well  as  the 
Revs,  Newcomer,  tbvting.  and  other  divines  of  the 
same  church. 

Boonsboro  was  growing  to  he  a  considerable 
village  for  those  times,  and  the  log  chuivn  was 
found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  congregation.  It 
was,  therefore,  abandoned,  in  lb??,  and  a  better 
church  was  built  of  logs,  rough  east  on  the  outside, 
in  Boonsboro,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
Main  street,  surrounded  by  a  fence  and  with  a 
yard  in  front.  The  church  was  furnished  with 
rough  seals,  and  with  a  high  altar,  surrounded  bv 
a  railing.  The  pulpit  Was  elevated  several  feet, 
in  what  was  known  at  that  time  as  bird's-nest 
shape,  and  in  front  WHS  draped  a  long  green  cur¬ 
tain,  which  reached  to  the  floor.  The  elevated  pul- 
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pit  gave  the  ministers  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
discover  if  anybody  was  sleeping  during  the  ser¬ 
vices. 

In  those  days,  congregations  were  not  supplied 
with  a  bell  to  call  the  people  together,  but  a  shrill 
horn  was  used  instead,  similar  to  that  used  by 
shepherds  in  calling  their  flock.  One  day,  when 
soldiers  were  riding  by,  they  heard  the  sound  of 
this  church  horn,  and  remarked  that  surely,  “a 
shepherd  must  be  calling  his  sheep.”  At  that 
time  the  Rev.  J.  Rinehart  was  pastor.  In  1867, 
it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  church  edifice. 
Plans  were  put  into  execution  and  rapidly  carried 
forward,  and  in  1868,  a  handsome  brick  structure 
was  dedicated.  It  was  remodeled  in  1883,  and 
again  the  interior  was  remodeled  in  the  summer 
of  1905.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  400, 
and  is  well  and  thoroughly  equipped,  being  neatly 
carpeted  and  well  lighted.  Its  present  pastor  is 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Grimm. 


CHURCHES  OP  FUNKSTOWN.—  The 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Reformed  congregations 
were  incorporated  as  a  body  in  1803,  and  worship¬ 
ped  together  in  the  old  church  until  1851,  the 
Evangelical  Lutherans  having  withdrawn  at  that 
time  and  erected  a  church  of  their  own,  naming  it, 

ST.  PAUL’S  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH.  The  corner-stone  for  the  building  was 
laid  in  1850,  and  in  the  year  following  the  church 
was  dedicated.  It  was  built  of  brick,  and  has  a 
seating  capacity  for  400  persons.  It  is  located  on 
Main  street.  Among  the  ministers  who  have  serv¬ 
ed  the  Lutherans  since  1803,  are  the  Revs.  Soloman 
Shaffer,  Ezra  Keller,  C.  C.  Culler,  J.  M.  Unruh, 
A.  Copenhover,  M.  W.  Fair,  Levi  Keller,  D.  S. 
Lentz,  W.  S.  T.  Metzger,  Milton  Snyder,  C.  A. 
Hoy,  D.  B.  Floyd,  and  M.  S.  Sharp,  the  present 
pastor,  who  was  confirmed  June  1,  1905. 

The  congregations  now  numbers  about  150 
members.  Services  are  held  every  Sunday,  alter¬ 
nating  once  and  twice.  Christian  Endeavor  is  held 
every  Sunday  evening  at  six  P.  M.  There  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church  an  active  Ladies’  Aid  So¬ 
ciety,  and  an  enthusiastic  Sunday-School,  with 
Edward  Warrenfeltz  as  superintendent,  and  John 
Hollyday  and  Mrs.  Catharine  Eakle  as  assistant 
superintendents.  The  following  are  teachers  in 
the  Sunday-school:  John  Hollyday,  John  Beatty, 


Mrs.  Catherine  Eakle,  Ella  Isenminger,  Mrs.  Mar- 
teney,  William  Hollyday,  Edward  Warrenfeltz, 
Oscar  Stockslager,  George  Stocksklager,  Freeling 
Iioffmaster,  Mrs.  Elta  Smith,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Sharp, 
Mrs.  Cora  Stockslager,  Newton  Warrenfeltz,  Mrs. 
Estella  Warrenfeltz,  and  the  Rev.  M.  S.  Sharp. 

CHRIST’S  REFORMED  CHURCH  had  its 
beginning  in  1803,  when  the  congregation  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  congrega¬ 
tion,  in  worship  in  the  old  church,  which  the 
Reformed  congregation  used  after  the  Lutherans 
built  their  own  edifice  in  1850,  until  the  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1857.  The  congregation 
built,  a  few  years  later,  a  handsome  brick  church 
on  Main  street,  which  it  occupied  about  the  year 
1860.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  about 
forty  members.  The  Rev.  M.  L.  Shuford  was 
pastor  when  the  new  church  edifice  was  erected. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  A.  Bruner. 
The  following  have  succeeded  Rev.  Bruner  in  the 
order  named:  The  Rev.  Jacob  Hassler,  the  Rev. 
S.  S.  Miller,  the  Rev.  George  W.  Snyder,  and  the 
Rev.  S.  T.  Wagner,  the  present  pastor.  There  is 
a  small  hut  active  Sunday-School  connected  with 
the  church,  with  six  teachers,  namely,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Spickler,  Edith  Spickler,  Mrs.  O. 
A.  Harbaugh,  Rebecca  Morgan.  The  superintend¬ 
ent  is  Charles  W.  Smith.  The  church  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Boonsboro  charge. 

THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
was  established  in  1843,  when  the  church  was 
dedicated.  It  is  a  brick  building,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  200.  Its  pastors  have  been  the  Revs. 
William  Hurst,  Elisha  Philips,  George  Brooks, 
James  Brand,  D.  Cullums,  John  P.  Hall,  Wilfred 
Downs,  Osbourn,  Parkerson,  Franklin,  Dugson, 
William  Forests,  John  Floyd,  John  Butler,  B.  Hill, 
Duncan,  Vandersmith,  J.  A.  Hensey,  Robert 
Weach,  T.  Lansclale,  Phillips,  Jacobus.  Snedeker, 
Allen,  Campbell,  Zimmerman,  Montgomery,  Vrat- 
son  Case,  William  Herbert,  Samuel  Alford,  John 
D.  Hall,  Pittinger,  and  Pierce. 

THE  AMERICAN  METHODIST  EPISCO¬ 
PAL  CHURCH  was  established  in  1879,  and  the 
church  was  dedicated  in  1881.  Rev.  M.  Jones 
was  the  first  pastor.  There  is  no  congregation  at 
this  time,  and  the  building  was  converted  several 
years  ago  into  a  dwelling  and  is  being  so  used. 
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THE  DUNKARD  CHURCH,  a  brick  struc¬ 
ture,  was  built  in  1859,  and  was  used  by  the  Breth¬ 
ren  for  worship  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Red  Men,  who 
now  use  it  as  a  hall  for  their  meetings.  In  this 
church.  Elders'  doseoh  Wolf,  Leonard  Emmert, 
Andrew  Curt,  Daniel  F.  Stouffer,  and  other  well 
known  ministers  held  the  services. 

ST.  MATTHEW’S  EVANGELICAL  LUTH¬ 
ERAN  CHURCH,  of  Beaver  Creek,  is  connected 
with  the  Funkstown  charge.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  April  12,  1845,  and  the  building  was  finished 
and  dedicated  in  the  same  year.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  has  never  been  a  large  one,  but  is  composed 
of  some  of  the  best  families  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  organization  began  with  52  members ;  there 
are  now  SSL  The  congregation  has  always  been 
served  by  pastors  who  officiated  at  the  Funkstown 
Church.  The  Rev.  M.  S.  Sharp  is  the  present  pas¬ 
tor,  and  holds  services  every  two  weeks,  in  the 
afternoon.  Communion  services  are  held  quarter¬ 
ly.  There  is  an  active  Sunday-School,  number¬ 
ing  about  36.  In  the  graveyard  connected  with 
the  church  are  buried  many  of  the  old  and  most 
respected  citizens  of  that  locality.  The  church 
edifice  stands  on’ a  beautiful  elevation  near  the 
handsome  edifice  of  the  Disciples’  Church,  and  the 
Beaver  Creek  High  School. 


ST.  ANDREW’S  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
MISSION  at  Clearspring  made  application  for 
permission  to  form  a  separate  congregation,  which 
was  granted.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Peterkin  entered 
on  his  ministry  at  Hagerstown,  December  22,  1839. 
Before  this  there  had  been  no  permanent  church 
services.  The  church  edifice  was  built  in  1840. 
The  rectors  of  St.  Andrew’s  Clear  Spring  Church 
were  men  of  strong  conviction.  Among  them  are 
Revs.  Joshua  Peterkin,  James  A.  Buck,  Philip 
Berry,  Hanson  T.  Wilcoxon,  George  L.  Machen- 
heimer,  William  Scull. 


SALEH  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  BAKERS- 
VI RUE,  MD. — *Thc  love  of  religious  rites  and 
observances  has  prevailed  among  the  people  of 


every  generation,  and  especially  when  the  pioneers 
first  came  into  what  is  now  known  as  Washington 
County,  Md.  This  need  was  especially  felt  in  the 
region  now  known  as  Bakersville.  There  being 
but  few  families  in  this  section,  though  they  were 
of  different  faiths,  principally  Methodists,  German 
Reformed  and  Lutherans,  they  came  together,  and 
at  a  point  in  the  edge  of  a  clearing,  these  sturdy 
God-fearing  people  built  a  log  church,  about  1800. 
Later,  in  1823,  finding  this  house  too  small,  they 
tore  it  down  and  replaced  it  by  a  very  large  stone 
structure,  now  used  as  a  school-house.  Among  the 
early  contributors  were  Peter  Palmer,  Henry  Pof- 
fenberger,  Martin  Newman,  John  Brantner,  John 
Knode,  Henry  Zook,  William  Reynolds,  Joseph 
Roberts,  Henry  and  Jacob  Dovenberger,  Watkins 
James,  Otho  Baker,  etc.  These  three  congrega¬ 
tions  worshipped  in  this  house  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  when  the  Methodists  either  died  out,  or 
merged  with  the  Lutherans  or  Reformed.  These 
two  congregations  grew  very  rapidly,  and  finally, 
in  1853,  they  mutually  and  willingly  agreed  to 
separate,  the  Reformed  people  moving  two  miles_ 
west  and  building  for  themselves  a  church  at  Mt. 
Moriah.  The  Lutherans  built  a  new  meeting¬ 
house  known  as  Salem  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  in  1854;  it  is  the  edifice  in  which  they 
now  worship.  The  building  committee  was:  An¬ 
drew  Hogmire,  Elias  Baker,  Christian  Palmer, 
William  Davis,  Otho  Baker,  Josiah  Baker,  and 
Elias  Eakle.  This  building  was  remodeled  in 
1888,  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  now 
we  have  a  church  building  worth  $4,000,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  300.  The  Land  where  this 
church,  with  adjacent  cemetery,  now  is,  was  do¬ 
nated  by  John  and  Wm.  Reynolds. 

The  first  Lutherans  were  Germans  and  there¬ 
fore  conducted  the  services  in  German.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  ministers  of  whom  we  have  a  record  were: 
RevS.  George  Diehl,  from  1840  to  1852;  Rev. 
Unruh,  1852-1854;  Rev.  Marts,  1854-1857;  Rev. 
Lunger,  1857-1864;  Rev.  Wiles,  1864-1868;  Rev. 
Fair,  1868-1872;  Rev.  Levi  Keller,  1872-1882; 
Rev.  Lentz,  1882-1885;  Rev.  Ellis  H.  Jones,  1885- 
1892;  Rev.  J.  W.  Lingle,  1892-1896;  Rev.  A.  A. 

Berlin.  1896-1902 ;  Rev.  M.  S.  Sharp,  1906  - . 

The  present  membership  is  70.  The  Sabbath- 
School  is  held  on  every  Sabbath,  and  is  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  Its  superintendent  is  J. 
Herbert  Brill. 


“Contributer  by  G.  Harvey  Sprecher. 
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UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH,  ROHR- 
ERSVILLE. — *The  congregation  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ  worshipped  for  some  time  in 
the  old  log  church  which  was  on  the  road  leading 
to  Harper’s  Ferry,  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
village.  An  acre  of  ground  was  purchased  from 
David  Rohrer,  as  a  site  for  a  new  church,  and 
also  for  a  graveyard.  The  church  was  built  in 
l.s  if ;  the  corner-stone  was  laid  on  May  5,  with 
the  inscription  “Bethel  Church”  upon  it.  It  was 

built  by  - -  Mort,  who  boarded  at  the  home 

of  Jacob  Gloss,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  new 
church,  Frederick  Rohrer  being  another  trustee, 
Jacob  I.  Ohr  was  the  first  Sunday-school  superin¬ 
tendent.  William  Cost,  William  Clopper  and 
John  A.  Mullendore  served  as  class-leaders  about 
this  time.  Jona.  Tobey,  John  Huffer,  John  Clop¬ 
per,  Joseph  S.  Grimm,  William  Rinehart  and  D. 
D.  Needy  were  local  preachers  who  lived  in  the 
vicinity.  In  1842,  Jacob  Bachtel  was  presiding 
elder.  In  1843,  J.  J.  Glossbrenner  was  elected 
presiding  elder,  and  Jacob  Bachtel  was  then  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  in  Rohrersville,  being  preacher 
in  charge  on  the  circuit.  He  had  as  colleague, 
John  Richards,  who  was  also  one  of  his  spiritual 
children,  having  been  converted  at  one  of  his 
meetings  some  time  previous.  In  1845,  Jacob 
Bachtel  was  again  returned  to  the  circuit  with 
Richard  Nihiser  as  colleague,  and  J.  E.  Mark- 
wood  as  presiding  elder.  Afterward  this  congre¬ 
gation  was  served  by  the  following  ministers :  John 
W.  Fulkerson,  who  is  still  living  and  a  faithful 
worker  in  the  church;  C.  B.  Hammack;  H.  B. 
Winton;  J.  W.  Miles,  William  R.  Coursey;  L.  W. 
Mathews ;  W.  T.  Lower ;  J.  W.  Nihiser ;  I.  Baltzell ; 

I.  IC  Statton;  J.  Delphy;  W.  A.  Jackson;  T.  F. 
Bushong;  Emory  Miller;  G.  W.  Statton;  J.  D. 
Freed;  A.  M.  Evers;  C.  T.  Stearn;  J.  E.  Hott; 

J.  L.  Grimm;  G.  II.  Snepp;  J.  E.  Whitesell;  and 
J.  W.  Hott. 

In  the  summer  of  1871,  a  new  church  was 
built  about  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  old 
one,  on  the  corner  of  the  public  square.  The  lot 
was  purchased  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Mullendore. 
The  building,  a  fine  brick  structure,  was  erected 
by  Jona.  Late,  of  Hagerstown.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid  July  24,  1871.  J.  W.  Hott  was  pastor 
during  the  building  of  the  church  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  trustees:  Samuel  Bealer;  John  A. 
Mullendore;  D.  D.  Needy;  Thos.  Haynes;  and  W. 


0.  Grimm.  Since  its  dedication,  the  congregation 
has  been  served  by  the  following  pastors:  J.  W. 
Hott,  (afterward  Bishop)  ;  W.  0.  Grimm;  H.  A. 
Bovey;  J.  W.  Iviracofe;  M.  F.  Iveiter;  J.  R.  Ride¬ 
nour;  J.  Iv.  Nelson;  S.  H.  Snell;  Will.  Evers;  L. 
0.  Burtner;  E.  C.  B.  Castle;  J.  B.  Chamberlain; 

A.  B.  Wolfe ;  D.  J.  Good ;  W.  L.  Childress ;  D.  R. 
Wagner,  and  Wm.  M.  Beattie. 

In  1882  and  1883,  there  was  trouble  in  the 
church  regarding  secret  societies.  This  contin¬ 
ued  until  two  divisions  were  formed,  known  re¬ 
spectively  as  the  Liberals  and  the  Radicals.  A 
large  number  withdrew  from  the  congregation,  and' 
a  new  church  was  built  further  down  the  street 
by  the  Radicals.  It  was  dedicated  in  1888,  and 
has  the  name  of  Central  Church  on  the  corner¬ 
stone.  The  lot  upon  which  the  church  is  built 
was  given  by  John  A.  Clopper,  George  M.  Beeler, 
R.  H.  Clopper,  Jacob  Smith,  J.  R.  Haynes,  Geo. 

B.  Stine,  S.  0.  Buck,  Mrs.  Savilla  Brown,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Easton  and  Daniel  Huffer;  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  are  the  leading  members  in  the  church.  The 
pastors  who  have  p reached  to  this  congregation  are 
as  follows:  P.  0.  Wagner;  R.  Burkholder;  J.  N. 
Nelson;  G.  S.  Seipple;  J.  R.  Chambers,  J.  Napp; 
J.  E.  Hott ;  D.  L.  Perry ;  and  Presiding  elder  Wil¬ 
liam  Funk  bo  user. 

In  the  graveyard  of  the  old  church,  purchased 
in  1842)  some  of  the  early  settlers  are  buried. 
The  first  one  buried  here  was  Sophia  Rohrer,  sis¬ 
ter  of  David  Rohrer.  She  died  while  the  church 
was  being  built,  and  her  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  under  some  locust  trees  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Samuel  J,  Mullendore.  David  Rohrer, 
the  founder  of  the  village,  silently  sleeps  here. 
Others  buried  in  this  graveyard  are :  Mary  Gardner, 
who  died  May  27,  1865;  Elizabeth  Holmes,  who 
died  November  19,  1875;  the  Rev.  John  Huffer, 
who  died  July  23,  1842;  Rachel  Haynes,  wTho  died 
March  17,  1846 ;  Charlotte  Gouff,  who  died  No¬ 
vember  18, 1863;  George  Nefauver,  who  died  April 
17,  1862 :  Mary,  wife  of  Geo.  Nefauver,  who  died 
March  13,  1864;  Jacob  Mullendore,  who.  died  Au¬ 
gust  17,  1854;  and  Catherine,  his  wife,  who  died 
January  8,  1876;  John  Mullendore,  who  died  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1869 ;  and  Julian  Mullendore,  who 
died  January  20,  1851;  Samuel  Clopper,  who 
died  March  31,  1871 ;  Jeremiah  Rohrer,  who  died 
July  21,  1877;  George  Bealer,  who  died  November 
17,  1854;  Catharine  Bealer,  his  wife,  who  died 


"Contributed  by  Mary  E.  Grimm. 
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January  23,  1M7;  the  Rev.  John  Clopper,  who 
died  June  12,  1852;  the  Rev.  William  0.  Grimm, 
who  died  August  24,  1906;  the  Rev.  Joseph  S. 
Grimm,  who  died  March  10,  1892;  and  Sarah,  his 
wife,  who  died  February  12,  1904. 

Bishop  Markwood,  who  was  born  December 
22.  1818,  and  died  June  12,  1813,  had  been  buried 
here.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  old  Bethel 
church  and  it  was  his  request  to  be  buried  on  the 
spot  under  the  old  pulpit,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be 
located.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and  he 
rested  here  a  number  of  years.  His  wife  then 
became  dissatisfied.  She  wished  to  be  buried  at 
his  side  and  she  said  this  would  not  be  done  unless 
the  church  would  bear  the  expense  of  having  her 
body  brought  here  after  her  deatii,  from  her  home 
in  Virginia,  as  it  was  not  likely  this  would  be 
done,  she  had  his  body  taken  to  Luray,  Ya.,  and 
in  the  cemetery  at  that  place  they  now  both  rest. 
Their  wedding  also  took  place  at  the  home  of  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  this  neighborhood,  Frederic 
Rohrer.  His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Arbelin  Rodefl’er, 
was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  lived  there  when  J. 
Markwood  was  a  young  itinerant  preacher.  Their 
marriage  was  bitterly  opposed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rodeffer.  One  evening  he  overtook  her  on  the 
road  as  he  was  coming  to  Maryland  to  his  appoint¬ 
ments  here.  She  was  on  her  way  to  class-meet¬ 
ing,  with  a  sunbonnet  on  her  head.  She  consent¬ 
ed  to  accompany  him,  and  he  took  her  on  his  horse 
behind  him,  as  he  was  riding  horseback.  In  this 
way  they  traveled  from  Virginia  to  Rohrersvdle, 
to  the  home  of  Frederic  Rohrer.  It  was  far  in 
the  night  when  they  reached  this  place  and  the 
family  had  retired.  On  learning  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  visit,  one  of  Mr.  Rohrer's  sons  rode  to 
Hagerstown,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  during  the 
same  night,  to  procure  the  license ;  they  were 
married  immediately  upon  his  return,  and  the 
marriage  proved  to  be  a  very  happy  one. 


THE  LUTHERAN  CONGREGATION  AT 
LOCUST  GROVE,  MI). — *The  building  in  which 
the  congregation  worships  was,  erected  in  1844, 
The  congregation  is  one  of  the  most  active  country 
congregations  in  the  County.  From  1844  to  1878. 
it  was  served  by  the  following  pastors:  The  Revs. 
Messrs.  Hunt,  Unruh,  Martz,  Lunger,  Stine, 


Startzman,  Buchanan,  Weills  and  Beckley.  In 
1878,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beckley  built  a  church  at 
Rohrersville,  one  mile  south  of  Locust  Grove. 
This  divided  the  congregation.  Locust  Grove  was 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bobst,  Nichol  and 
Trump,  pastors  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  until  1884; 
then  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Sharpsburg,  until 
1891,  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lingle,  of  Sharpsburg, 
until  1896,  when  by  action  of  Synod,  it  again  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  Sharpsburg  charge,  which  rela¬ 
tion  it  sustains  at  present.  Since  September  1st, 
1896,  the  church  has  been  served  by  A.  A.  Kerlin, 
the  present  pastor. 

The  congregation  numbers  about  55,  yet  the 
Sunday-School,  with  an  efficient  superintendent, 
Mr.  John  C.  English,  numbers  over  160.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  Misses  Sadie  and  Gertrude  Smith, 
for  training  the  children  to  recite  at  the  Children’s 
services,  which  are  held  in  the  interest  of  Mis¬ 
sions  and  the  Orphans’  Home;  also  to  Misses  Ora 
Snyder  and  Myra  Smith,  organists,  as  well  as  to 
the  choir,  faithful  on  all  occasions.  The  singing 
of  the  Misses  Gertrude  and  Sadie  Smith  is  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  church  and  Sunday- 
School. 

These  services  are  very  interesting,  and  are 
largely  attended.  And,  we  might  add,  much  of 
the  success  of  the  school  is  due  to  the  faithfulness 
of  all  its  members,  and  the  active  part  they  take 
in  the  work  of  the  school. 

From  this  immediate  community  twelve  or 
fourteen  young  men  have  entered  the  Gospel  min¬ 
istry,,  all  of  whom  were  members  of  this  Sunday- 
school.  This  record  is  highly  commendable  and 
is  worthy  of  imitation. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  BOONS- 
BORO,  MD. — The  corner-stone  of  the  Catholic 
Church  at  Boonsboro  was  laid  September  1,  1868. 
The  edifice  is  not  large,  but  is  a  handsome  struc¬ 
ture,  of  Gothic  type.  It  was  erected  by  means  of 
a  fund  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Otlio 
J.  Smith,  grandfather  of  Dr.  Edgar  T.  Smith,  of 
Boonsboro.  Dr.  Oth’o  J.  Smith  was  a  prominent 
physician,  with  an  extensive  practice  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  from  1838  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1868. 
The  church  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Josiah  F.  Smith,  brother  of,  and  Otho  J.  Smith, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  decedent. 


"Contributed  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Kerlin. 
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The  Catholic  Church  of  Boonsboro  has  never 
been  strong  enough  to  support  a  resident  member 
of  the  clergy,  but  since  its  foundation  has  been 
under  the  curacy  of  the  Church  at  Hagerstown. 


BETHEL  UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH, 
CHEWSVILLE.— *This  beautiful  edifice  was 
erected  in  1868,  to  succeed  a  stone  building,  which 
was  built  in  1839,  a  short  distance  from  the  present 
church;  it  is  still  standing,  and  is  used  for  a 
dwelling.  Among  the  old  members  and  ministers 
of  this  congregation  were  John  P.  Stotler,  Joel 
Doub,  Peter  Spessard,  John  Spessard,  the  Rev. 
John  Re  ub  ash,  the  Rev.  Henry  Bertner,  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Markwood,  afterwards  a  bishop,  the  Rev. 
Miles,  the  Rev.  David  Spessard,  the  Rev.  Winton, 
the  Rev.  George  Statton,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Statton, 
the  Rev.  A.  M.  Evers,  the  Rev.  John  E.  Hott,  and 
the  Rev.  Stearn. 

The  trustees  at  the  time  the  new  church  was 
built  were  Joel  Doub,  John  Stotler,  Pred  Baker, 
Ezra  Smith  and  Daniel  D.  Spessard;  the  minis¬ 
ter  wras  the  Rev.  William  T.  Lower.  Fred  Baker, 
who  resides  in  Hagerstown,  is  the  only  living  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  original  board  of  trustees  of  Bethel  U. 
B.  Church. 

The  church  was  dedicated  November  15,  1868, 
when  the  attendance  was  the  largest  religious  gath¬ 
ering  ever  known  in  that  community,  probably  not 
more  than  one-half  being  able  to  gain  admittance. 
The  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop 
Glossbrenner,  of  Baltimore,  after  which  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  people  for  $1,500  to  liquidate  the 
debt  remaining  on  the  church;  a  prompt  response 
was  made,  the  whole  amount  being  secured.  The 
church  was  then  dedicated  by  Bishop  Glossbrenner, 
and  among  the  ministers  present  and  assisting  were 
Messrs.  Russell,  Lower,  Stearn  and  Baltzell.  The 
whole  cost  was  $4,300.  The  church  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  brick  building,  40  by  56  feet,  with  cupola  and 
bell.  In  the  graveyard  attached  to  the  church  are 
buried  many  of  the  old  members  and  citizens  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  following  ministers  have 
preached  for  the  United  Brethren  congregation  in 
this  church:  J.  L.  Grimm,  Joshua  Harp,  J.  W. 
Howe,  J.  B.  Funk,  A.  M.  Evers,  C.  B.  Hammack, 
J.  Reubush,  H.  A.  Bovey,  once  presiding  eider, 
George  W.  Statton  presiding  elder,  J.  K.  Nelson, 


presiding  elder,  Bishop  Markwood,  W.  L.  Lower, 
J.  D.  Freed,  A.  IPoover,  C.  M.  Hott,  J.  W.  Funk, 
J.  Weaver,  W.  D.  Barger,  S.  IP.  Snell. 


ST.  MARK'S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
HAGERSTOWN. — *St.  Mark’s  Lutheran  Church, 
of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  dates  her  beginning  to  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1889.  August  9th,  1889, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  William 
Marr  to  consider  the  advisability  of  organizing 
another  Lutheran  Church  in  Hagerstown.  August 
16,  and  August  23  meetings  were  held  to  further 
consider  the  subject  At  the  last  named  meeting 
a  committee  reported  that  the  hall  in  the  engine 
house  of  the  Western  Enterprise  Fire  Company, 
on  Franklin  street,  had  been  rented  for  a  tempor¬ 
ary  place  of  worship. 

October  6th,  1889,  the  first  regular  service 
was  held  in  the  hall,  conducted  by  Rev.  S.  A. 
Hedges.  At  that  service  the  congregation  was 
organized,  as  the  “Third  English  Lutheran 
Church,”  with  seventeen  or  eighteen  members. 
Others  were  soon  added,  increasing  the  number  to 
about  thirty. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  following 
constituted  the  charter  members  of  the  church: 
John  W.  Koogle,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Koogle,  William 
Marr,  Mrs.  William  Marr,  Miss  Helen  Marr, 
Miss  Rosa  Marr,  Miss  Katie  Marr,  Miss  Mary  Su- 
ter,  Joshua  Snyder,  Mrs.  J.  Snyder,  Louis  Weihr, 
Mrs.  L.  Weihr,  D.  G.  Potter,  J.  A.  Potterfield,  E. 
K.  Sehindel,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Schindel,  Misses  Gertie, 
Addie  Aura  and  Ray  Schindel,  A.  A.  Leehlider, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Leehlider,  Martin  Startzman,  Mrs.  M. 
Startzman,  Daniel  Huyett,  Mrs.  Margaret  Huyett. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Immel.  The  first  Council  was  com¬ 
posed  of  William  Marr,  John  W.  Koogle,  Joshua 
Snyder,  D.  G.  Potter,  A.  A.  Leehlider,  E.  Iv. 
Schindel,  J.  A.  Potterfield,  and  Louis  Weihr.  La¬ 
ter  the  Council  was  increased  to  twelve  members. 

For  several  months  after  the' organization  of 
the  congregation  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettys¬ 
burg.  In  J anuary,  1890,  Rev.  S.  E.  Bateman,  of 
Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  was  elected  pastor  of  the  young 
congregation.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  as  pas¬ 
tor  on  the  '7th  day  of  March.  At  the  first  council 
meeting  after  Rev.  Bateman’s  arrival,  the  name  of 
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the  church  was  changed  from,  “The  Third  Luth¬ 
eran/'  Iff -‘St.  Mark’s  Lutheran  Church.”  Mary¬ 
land  Synod,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  October  7-9, 
1890,  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  formally  received  the 
new  congregation  into  its  membership.  Por  a 
period  of  eight  years,  the  congregation  received 
some  aid  from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  It 
became  self-supporting  in  December  1898. 

November  *29,  1891,  the  congregation  decided 
to  purchase  the  Straub  property  at  the  intersection 
of  Washington  St.  and  Washington  Ave.,  for  the 
sum  of  $5,750,  The  fine  brick  dwelling  house  on 
the  property,  was  converted  into  a  chapel;  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  October  1892,  and 
the  remodeled  building  dedicated  in  January  1893, 
after  having  worshiped  in  a  hall  for  three  years. 
Valuable  aid  was  rendered  the  congregation  at 
this  time,  by  the  Board  of  Church  Extension,  of 
the  General  Synod  Lutheran:  Clraipk. 

The  Rev.  Bateman  resigned  as  pastor,  in 
June  1893,  having  served  the  congregation  over 
three  years,  and  having  increased  the  member¬ 
ship  to  almost  one  hundred.  December  1st,  1893, 
the  second  pastor,  the  Iltv.  George  S.  Bowers, 
of  York,  Pa.,  entered  upon  his  duties.  During 
the  Rev.  Bowers’  pastorate,  a  primary  room  was 
added  to  the  church  building,  to  accommodate  the 
growing  Sunday-School.  This  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  June  1895,  during  the  meeting  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  in  Hagerstown.  In  the  autumn  of 
this  same  year,  the  comfortable  three-story  brick 
parsonage  was  built,  adjoining  the  church.  It  was 
ready  for  occupancy  about  Christmas.  On  the 
tenth  anniversary,  of  the  organization  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  the  indebtedness  to  the  Board  of  Church 
Extension  was  cancelled. 

The  Rev.  Bowers  served,  the  congrcgeation  un¬ 
til  December  1st,  1902,  a  period  of  nine  years. 
Marked  material  and  spiritual  progress  was  made 
during  those  years.  The  value  of  the  church  prop¬ 
erty  was  enhanced,  the  indebtedness  was  reduced, 
and  the  membership  was  increased  to  240. 

Tlio  Rev.  8.  G.  Dontlfiiiser,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  the  present  incumbent,  became  pastor  of 
St.  Mark’s  March  1st,  1903.  Since  the  beginning 
of  this  pastorate,  over  one  hundred  members  have 
been  added  to  the  church,  and  more  than  $2,000 
have  been  paid  on  the  church  debt. 

Connected  with  the  church  is  a  flourishing 


Sunday-School,  having  an  enrollment  in  the  Pri¬ 
mary  Department  alone  of  over  one  hundred.  The 
following  persons  have  served  as  Superintendent 
of  the  school :  A.  A.  Lechlider,  W.  H.  Reisner,  V . 
T.  Meredith  and  A.  T.  Zentmyer. 

Other  organizations  connected  with  the 
church,  are  a  Woman’s  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society;  a  Children’s  Mission  Band;  a 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor; 
and  a  Pastor’s  Aid  Society. 

The  present  membership  of  the  church  is 
three  hundred.  During  its  brief  history,  the 
church  has  contributed  $2,325  for  missionary  pur¬ 
poses;  and  almost  $29,000  for  all  objects.  In 
a  short  time  the  congregation  will  have  liquidated 
every  dollar  of  its  indebtedness;  after  which  it 
will  gradually  make  preparation  for  building  a 
modern  church  on  the  finely  located  lot  adjoining 
the  chapel. 


THE  BAPTIST  CHAPEL,  BROWN  S- 
YILLE. — *The  Baptist  chapel  situated  in  Browns¬ 
ville,  Washington  Co,,  Md.,  was  erected  in  1894. 
Prior  to  its  erection,  services  were  held  in  the 
public  school-house.  The  first  service  was  held 
there  in  1892,  and  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Barron.  Between  that  date  and  the  erection  of  the 
chapel,  services  were  held  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Magruder,  the  Rev.  M.  E.  Maloney,  the 
Rev.  G.  Harley,  and  the  Rev.  T.  D.  D.  Clarke. 
The  only  members  of  the  congregation,  before  the 
chapel  was  built,  were  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Boteler  and 
Miss  Mary  Alice  Boteler.  The  money  for  the 
building  was  given  by  the  Baptists  of  Maryland. 
The  solicitor  for  the  funds  was  Miss  Mary  Alice 
Boteler,  who  paid  for  the  ground  on  which  the 
building  was  erected ;  the  ground  was  bought  from 
Emanuel  Jennings.  The  house  is  a  frame  struc¬ 
ture,  neatly  painted,  measuring  24x32  feet ;  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  100.  The  building  cost  $800. 
The  first  sermon  preached  in  the  chapel  was  by  the 
Rev.  L.  R.  Milburne,  from  2  Tim.  4:2:  “Preach 
the  word.”  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Johnson  was  the 
first  regular  pastor;  his  pastorate  lasted  several 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Fraser, 
and  he  by  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  B.  D. 
Porter. 


*Contributed  by  Mary  Alice  Boteler. 
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MOUNT  CARMEL  UNITED  BRETHREN 
IN  CHRIST,  ROHRERSVILLE  DISTRICT.— 
*This  congregation  worshipped  for  many  years  in 
what  is  known  as  Snyder’s  school-house,  a  few 
yards  from  the  present  site  of  the  church.  Among 
the  early  members  who  worshipped  in  the  school- 
house  were  Joseph  Snyder  and  wife,  Sophia;  Jacob 
Huffer  and  wife,  Sarah;  Joseph  Stine,  then  a  bach¬ 
elor,  but  who  subsequently  married  Mary  Gloss; 
George  Sbifler,  then  unmarried,  but  who  later 
married  Catherine  Iford ;  Samuel  Sliifler  and  wife, 
Ruann;  Jacob  Long  and  wife,  Mary  (Kefauver) ; 
Jacob  Miller  and  wife,  Elizabeth;  Henry  Miller 
and  wife,  Catharine;  William  Lampert  and  wife, 
Mary;  Ered  Kefauver  and  wife,  Margaret;  Miss 
Susan  Huntzberry,  a  sister  of  Margaret  Kefauver, 
and  who  subsequently  married  Jacob  Ott;  Jacob 
Neff  and  wife,  Betsy;  Mary  Norris,  then  a  young 
woman,  and  who  married  Jonas  Davis. 

Among  the  many  ministers  who  preached  to 
the  congregation  in  the  school-house,  was  the  Rev. 
Hurley,  W.  R.  Coursey,  J.  Baechtel,  J.  Bowersock 
Nihiser,  J.  Bonsel,  W.  T.  Lower  and  John  Reu- 
bush.  The  church  was  organized  in  this  building 
about  1846,  and  a  new  church  was  built  in  1859. 
It  was  g,  brick,  thirty-six  by  forty-six,  fourteen 
feet  high,  one  room,  with  seating  capacity  of  400. 
It  cost  about  $1400,  and  was  heated  by  stoves.  The 
walls  of  this  structure  gave  way,  and  in  1882, 
another  building  was  erected  on  the  same  site,  and 
foundation,  and  is  today  in  a  good  state  of  preser¬ 
vation.  It  is  equipped  with  belfry  and  bell.  The 
congregation  is  a  good  sized  one  and  services  are 
held  every  Sabbath.  There  is  an  active  Sunday- 
School  during  the  entire  year,  composed  of  about 
130  members. 

From  a  record  kept  by  John  S.  Miller  since 
1860,  we  obtained  the  names  of  the  ministers  and 
officers  of  the  church  to  the  present  time,  and  are 
as  follows:  1869,  presiding  elder,  H.  B.  Winton; 
ministers,  I.  K.  Statton,  and  Jackson;  class  lead¬ 
er,  Joseph  H.  Snyder,  assisted  by  John  S.  Miller; 
steward,  Jacob  Neff.  1861,  presiding  elder,  J. 
Markwood,  ministers,  W.  R.  Coursey  and  W.  T. 
Lower;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller,  assisted  by 
Michael  Avey;  steward,  Samuel  Shifler. 

1862 — presiding  elder  and  minster,  W.  R. 
Cursey,  assisted  by  T.  F.  Bushong,  Jr. ;  class 
leader,  John  S.  Miller,  assisted  by  Joseph  Snyder; 
steward,  Benjamin  Stone. 


1863-4 — presiding  elder  and  minister,  A.  W. 
Statton,  assisted  by  D.  D.  Keedy;  class  leader, 
John  S.  Miller,  assisted  by  Jacob  Long;  steward, 
Jacob  Miller. 

1865 —  presiding  elder,  G.  W.  Statton;  min¬ 
ister,  J.  D.  Freed;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Jacob  Huffer;  steward,  Benjamin  Stone. 

1866 —  presiding  elder,  G.  W.  Statton;  minis¬ 
ters,  A.  M.  Evers  and  J.  E.  Hott,  J r. ;  class  leader, 
John  S.  Miller,  assisted  by  Jacob  Huffer;  steward, 
Benjamin  .Stone. 

1867 —  presiding  elder,  A.  M.  Evers;  minister, 
J.  L.  Grimm;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller,  assist¬ 
ed  by  Joseph  H.  Snyder;  steward,  Benjamin  Stone. 

1868 —  presiding  elder,  C.  T.  Stem;  minister, 
J.  L.  Grimm;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller,  assist¬ 
ed  by  Henry  Stone;  steward,  Benjamin  Stone. 

1869 —  presiding* elder,  C.  T.  Stern;  minister, 
J.  II.  Snapp;  class  leader,  Jacob  Huffer,  assisted 
by  Henry  Stone;  steward,  Benjamin  Stone. 

1870 —  preseiding  elder,  C.  T.  Stern;  minister, 
W.  O.  Grimm ;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller,  assist¬ 
ed  by  Jacob  Huffer :  steward,  Joseph  H.  Snyder. 

1871 —  presiding  elder,  Henry  Bovey;  minis¬ 
ter,  J.  W.  Hott  and  J.  Whitzle;  class  leader,  John 
S.  Miller,  assisted  by  Henry  Stone;  steward,  Jos¬ 
eph  H.  Snyder. 

1872 —  presiding  elder,  Henry  Bovey,  minis¬ 
ters,  J.  W.  Hott  and  W.  O.  Grimm;  cleass  leader, 
Abram  Philour;  assisted  by  John  S.  Miller;  stew¬ 
ard  J.  B.  Huffer. 

1873 —  presiding  elder,  D.  D.  Keedy;  minis¬ 
ter,  Henry  A.  Bovey ;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller, 
assisted  by  Henry  Stone;  steward,  J.  B.  Huffer. 

1874 —  presiding  elder,  D.  D.  Keedy;  minis¬ 
ter,  H.  A.  Bovey;  class  leader,  Henry  Stone,  assist¬ 
ed  by  John  Hederick;  steward,  Benjamin  Stone. 

1875 —  presiding  elder,  J.  W.  Howe;  minister, 
II.  A.  Bovey;  class  leader,  John  Hederick,  assist¬ 
ed  by  Jacob  Long;  steward,  Benjamin  Stone. 

1876 —  presiding  elder,  John  Reubush;  minis¬ 
ter,  J.  W.  Kiracofe;  class  leader,  Henry  Stone, 
assisted  by  Jacob  M.  Snyder;  steward,  Benjamin 
Stone. 

1877 —  presiding  elder,  J.  Reubush;  minister, 
J.  W.  Kiracofe;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Henry  Stone ;  steward,  J.  C.  Miller. 

1878 —  presiding  elder,  W.  O.  Grimm  :  minis¬ 
ter,  J.  W.  Kiracofe;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller, 
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assisted  by  Jacob  M.  Snyder;  steward,  J.  C.  Mil¬ 
ler. 

1879 —  presiding  elder,  W.  0.  Grimm;  minis¬ 
ter,  J.  W.  lviraeofe;  class  leader,  J.  S.  Miller,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Martin  L.  Nicodcmus;  steward,  J.  C. 
Miller. 

1 880 —  presiding  elder,  J.  K.  Nelson,  minis¬ 
ter,  W.  0.  Grimm;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller, 
assisted  by  Henry  Stone ;  steward,  J.  C.  Miller. 

1881 —  presiding  elder,  J.  K.  Nelson ;  minister, 
M.  E.  Keiter;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Henry  Stone;  steward,  Jacob  M.  Sny¬ 
der. 

1882 —  presiding  elder,  J.  W.  Howe;  minister, 
M.  F.  Keiter;  class  leader,  Henry  Stone,  assisted 
by  M.  L,  Nicodemus ;  steward,  Jacob  M.  Snyder. 

1883 —  presiding  elder,  J.  W.  Howe;  minister, 
J.  R.  Ridenour ;.  class  leadej:,  Henry  Stone,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Martin  L.  Nicodemus;  steward,  Luther 
Fox. 

1S84 — presiding  elder,  C.  M.  Hott;  minister, 
J.  R.  Ridenour;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Henry  Stone;  Steward,  Jacob  M.  Sny¬ 
der. 

SHI* — presiding  elder,  C.  M.  Hott;  minister, 
John  K.  Nelson;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Henry  Stone;  steward,  Jacob  M.  Sny¬ 
der. 

188G — presiding  elder,  A.  M.  Evers;  minis¬ 
ter,  J.  K.  Nelson;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller, 
assisted  by  Martin  R.  Nicodemus;  steward,  Jacob 
M.  Snyder. 

1887 —  presiding  elder,  A.  M.  Evers;  ministers, 
S.  II.  Snell  and  W.  B.  Evers;  class  leader,  John 
S.  Miller,  assisted  by  Jacob  M.  Snyder;  steward, 
Otlio  .J.  Miller. 

1888- 9 — presiding  elder,  A.  M.  Evers;  minis¬ 
ter,  L.  0.  Burtner;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller, 
assisted  by  Jacob  M.  Snyder;  steward,  Otlio  J. 
Miller. 

1890-91 — presiding  elder,  A.  M.  Evers;  min¬ 
ister,  L.  0.  Burtner;  class  leader,  John  S.  Mil¬ 
ler,  assisted  by  Jacob  M.  Snyder;  steward,  Mar¬ 
tin  R.  Nicodemus. 

1892-93 — presiding  elders,  A.  M.  Evers  for 
1892,  and  G.  J.  Roudabush,  1893 ;  minister,  E.  C. 
B.  Castle;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller,  assisted  by 
Allen  Stone;  steward,  Martin  R.  Nicodemus. 

1894-95 — presiding  elder,  G.  J.  Roudabush ; 
ministers,  E.  C.  B.  Castle,  1894,  and  J.  B.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  1895;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller,  as¬ 


sisted  by  Allen  Stone;  stewards,  Martin  R.  Nic¬ 
odemus,  1894,  and  Yinton  L.  Eakle,  1895. 

1896-97 — presiding  elder,  G.  J.  Roudabush; 
minister,  J.  B.  Chamberlain;  class  leader,  John 
H.  Miller,  assisted  by  Allen  Stone;  steward,  V. 
L.  Eakle. 

1898-99 — presiding  elders,  G.  J.  Roudabush, 
1898;  L.  0.  Burtner,  1899;  ministers,  Aaron  Wolf, 
1898,  D.  Good  and  S.  II.  Snell,  1899;  class  leader, 
John  S.  Miller,  assisted  by  A.  M.  Stone;  steward, 
Y.  L.  Eakle. 

1900-01 — presiding  elder,  L.  0.  Burtner;  min¬ 
ister  L.  Childress;  class  leader,  John  S.  Miller, 
assisted  by  A.  M.  Stone;  steward,  V.  L.  Eakle. 

1 902-03 — presiding  elder,  W.  H.  Washinger; 
ministers,  A.  M.  Horn,  D.  R.  Wagner;  class  leader, 
John  S.  Miller,  assisted  by  A.  "M.  Stone;  stew¬ 
ard,  Y.  L.  Eakle. 

1904 —  presiding  elder,  W.  H.  Washinger; 
minister,  D.  R.  Wagner;  class  leader,  John  S. 
Miller,  assisted  by  A.  M.  Stone,  steward,  Y.  L. 
Eakle. 

1905 —  presiding  elder,  W.  H.  Washinger; 
minister,  W.  M.  Beattie;  class  leader,  John  S. 
Miller,  assisted  by  A.  M.  Stone;  steward,  V.  L. 
Eakle. 

1906 —  presiding  elder,  W.  H.  Washinger 
minister,  W.  M.  Beattie;  class  leader,  John  S. 
Miller,  assisted  by  A.  M.  Stone;  steward,  Y.  L. 
Eakle. 


ST.  MARK'S  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH,  KOI IRERS V1LLE. — This  congrega¬ 
tion  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Mount  Zion  Lutheran 
congregation  of  Locust  Grove,  and  was  perma¬ 
nently1  organized  in  the  month  of  June,  187% 
with  thirty-eight:  members,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  Rev.  (leorge  H,  Beckley,  pastor  of  the 
Boonsboro  chttgC.  Steps  were  taken  in  1879  to 
erect  a  building,  the  following  gentlemen  being 
on  the  building  committee:  Joseph  Rohrer,  Ezra 
I).  Miller,  John  II.  Poffenberger,  Henry  Clay 
Rohrer,  and  Noah  Rohrback,  with  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Beckley.  E.  B.  Miller  was  president,  and 
Joseph  Rohrer,  treasurer  of  this  committee,  and 
Henry  Clay  Rohrer  was  secretary  of  the  same. 
Samuel  Keedy,  of  Iveedysville,  did  the  carpenter 
work,  and  John  IV.  Brantner  and  Silas  W.  Nor¬ 
ris  were  the  masons,  assisted  by  James  Dunn,  in 
the  brick  work.  James  Wilson  and  Sons  did  the 
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plastering,  John  P.  Rohrer  the  painting,  and  Jos. 
Creswell  and  brother,  the  calcimining. 

On  June  20,  1879,  an  election  of  officers  of 
the  church  was  held,  which  resulted  thus :  Elders, 
Joseph  Rohrer,  Sr.,  John  W.  Brantner,  John  B. 
Rohrer;  deacons,  Henry  W.  Rohrer,  John  Poffen- 
berger,  H.  Clay  Rohrer;  and  all  were  installed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Becklcy.  He  served  the  congre¬ 
gation  until  1882,  and  was  succeeded  on  April  1, 
of  that  year,  by  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Ployd.  On  June 
1G,  1886,  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Beard  was  installed  pas¬ 
tor.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bushnell, 
who  preached  a  short  time,  but  was  not  installed 
as  pastor.  Poliowing  him  came  the  Rev.  J.  E- 
Mower,  and  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Bush,  the  latter  being 
the  pastor  now  in  charge,  residing  in  Boonsboro. 
The  following  members  have  served  as  elders: 
Joseph  Rohrer,  John  W.  Brantner,  John  Y. 
Rohrer,  George  Biershing,  Joseph  Morgan,  John 
H.  Poffenberger,  J.  P.  Rohrer,  H.  C.  Rohrer,  Dan¬ 
iel  II.  Smith,  D.  W.  Barkman,  D.  C.  Haynes  and 
Daniel  Grove.  These  persons  have  served  as  dea¬ 
cons:  Henry  W.  Rohrer,  John  H.  Poffenberger,  H. 
Clay  Rohrer,  Daniel  Smith,  Silas  H.  Norris,  Reu¬ 
ben  Rohrer,  John  W.  Brantner,  D.  C.  Haynes, 
John  M.  Stine,  J.  H.  Long,  J.  T.  Poffenberger, 
Daniel  Grove,  D.  J.  Miller,  Silas  Wasler,  William 
H.  LaMar,  0.  J.  AMung,  H.  B.  Rohrer  and  Charles 
Grove. 

The  church  edifice  stands  on  the  ground 
where  the  first  building  was  erected,  in  the  village 
of  Eohrersville.  The  ground  was  purchased  from 
Mrs.  Magdalena  Buck  for  $100.  The  building 
cost  the  congregation  $3500.  It  is  56  by  33  feet, 
with  a  tower  of  50  feet. and  a  spire  of  45  feet  in 
height.  The  seating  capacity  is  280.  There  is  an 
active  Sunday  School,  with  a  membership  of  60. 
The  membership  of  the  church  is  95.  The  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sunday  School  is  H.  B.  Rohrer. 
The  teachers  are  Carrie  McQuade,  D.  C.  Haynes, 
It  C.  Rohrer,  Adah  A.  Rohrer,  John  T.  Poffen- 
berger,  IP.  B.  Rohrer  and  D.  G.  Miller. 

The  new  church  was  dedicated  March  21, 
1880.  The  following  are  the  thirty-eight  original 
members  of  this  congregation:  Joseph  Rohrer, 
Henry  Clay  Rohrer,  Sophia  S.  Rohrer,  Joseph  P. 
Rohrer,  Ann  M.  Rohrer,  John  B.  Rohrer,  Harriet 
E.  Rohrer,  Abraham  Rohrer,  Mary  Rohrer,  Eliza¬ 
beth  A.  Rohrer,  John  M.  Rohrer,  Mary  Rohrer, 
Reuben  Rohrer,  Anna,  A.  Rohrer,  Henry  W.  Rohr¬ 


er,  Elizabeth  Rohrer,  Mary  C.  Easton,  Joshua 
Slifer,  Eliza  Slifer,  John  H.  Poffenberger,  Sara  J. 
Poffenberger,  John  W.  Brantner,  Ezra  D.  Miller, 
Caroline  M.  Miller,  Nellie  Metz,  David  Gross, 
Lueretia  Gross,  Ephriam  Orcutt,  Mary  E.  Thomas, 
Rachel  Wiggonton,  Mary  A.  Snyder,  John  W. 
Bloyer,  Rebecca  Boyer,  Sarah  J.  Ray,  Alberta 
Long,  Samuel  Butts,  Elizabeth  K.  Thomas,  and 
Anna  Young. 


ST.  PETER’S  EVANGELICAL  LUTHER¬ 
AN  CHURCH,  OF  KEEDYSVILLE,  MD.:* 
situated  in  the  north  end  of  the  town,  on  about 
the  highest  point,  is  built  upon  a  good  solid  stone 
foundation.  The  building  has  good  strong  brick 
walls,  well  braced,  with  mortar  ceiling  and  plaster¬ 
ed  walls.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  May  6, 
1871.  The  house  was  finished  and  dedicated  about 
Christmas  of  the  same  year.  The  land  upon  which 
this  building  is  erected  was  purchased  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Susan  Kitzmiller  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  The  deed  for  this  land  was  given 
April  3,  1875,  to  Washington  C.  Snively,  John 
Keyfauver,  Nicholas  Stine,  John  D.  Needy, 
and  Joseph  E.  Needy,  Trustees,  and  their  success¬ 
ors  in  office.  Articles  of  incorporation  of  this 
church  were  drawn  in  the  names  of  John  D. 
Needy,  Martin  Rohrer,  John  Buck,  Washington  C. 
Snively,  John  Iveyfauver  and  Jacob  Nalley,  on  the 
6th  day  of  December  1879.  The  Rev.  George  H. 
Becldey  was  the  first  Pastor,  and  preached  regu¬ 
larly  from  the  completion  of  the  church  until  1881.. 
In  the  year  1882,  commencing  April  1,  the  Rev. 
David  B.  Floyd  was  joastor  until  November  1883, 
when  he  resigned.  The  Rev.  Ellis  H.  Jones  was 
pastor  from  November,  1883  until  August  1, 
1890.  Resigned.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Lingle  was  jms- 
tor  from  April  1,  1891  to  March  31,  1896.  Re¬ 
signed.  The  Rev.  A.  A.  Kerlin  was  pastor  from 
September  1st,  1896  to  May  14,  1905.  Resigned. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  the  Rev. 
L.  A.  Bush,  of  Boonsboro,  to  preach  temporarily. 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Needy  was  the  first  Superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-School,  having  had  charge  from 
April  1,  1872,  until  April  1,  1876.  He  was. suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Jacob  Smith,  for  the  year  1875  and 
1876  to  April  1st.  Succeeded  by  Jacob  B.  Potter- 
field  from  April  1st,  1876  to  April  1st,  1877 
Succeeded  by  Joshua  W.  Moore  from  April  1st, 
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1817  to  April  1st,  1878.  Succeeded  by  Wiloughby 
Thomas  from  April  1st,  1878,  to  April  1st,  1879. 

David  H.  Snively  was  elected  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-School  when  but  21  years  old  and 
served  from  April  1,  1879  to  April  1,  1905.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Chas.  E.  Ivoogle  from  April  1, 
1905  to  April  1,  1906. 

In  the  years  1902  and  1903  the  church  was  re¬ 
painted  inside  and  outside,  new  carpet  and  a  new 
steam  plant  at  a  cost  of  eleven  hundred  dollars. 
The  bell  weighs  625  pounds.  The  present  mem¬ 
bership  is  fifty.  The  present  members  of  the 
Church  Council  are  Erisby  Doub, David  H.  Snively, 
Chas.  E.  Ivoogle,  Alvin  Y.  Davis,  Prisby  M.  Clop- 
per  and  Edward  E.  Hutzell. 


MOUNT  TABOR  UNITERD  BRETHREN 
CHURCH  OF  CEARFOSS  DISTRICT  :*  was 
established  in  1853.  It  is  a  log  structure,  twenty- 
eight  by  thirty  feet.  Before  this  church  was  erect¬ 
ed,  meetings  were  held  at  the  home  and  in  the 
barn  of  Mr.  Samuel  Neefe%  father,  David  Needy. 
At  one  time  this  congregation  was  a  strong  and 
influential  one,  but  the  membership  has  dwindled 
and  the  building  decayed  until  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  church  will  be  abandoned,  as  services  are 
only  held  ^infrequently.  Among  the  early  and  subse¬ 
quent  ministers,  who  have  preached  at  this  church 
which  is  located  near  the  home  of  Samuel  Needy, 
we  mention  the  following:  Bishop  J.  Markwood; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bachtel,  who  preached  before  the 
church  was. built;  also  David  Spessard  and  J. 
Fulkerson,  who  held  services  before  the  church 
edi  fee  was  erected ;  among  other  ministers,  we  find 
the  name  of  the  Revs.  Winton,  Becker,  Corsey, 
R.  K.  Statton,  Matthew  Hammick,  I.  Underwood, 
W.  Funk,  Zermon,  A.  M.  Evers,  Kennyhoot, 
Grimm.  Grayham,  J.  W.  Kiracofe,  Nimrod  Kira- 
cofe,  Warner,  William  Kiracofe,  II.  H.  Pout, 
Hess,  Beal,  Moore,  William  Evers,  R.  Cassell, 
Lawrence,  Keedy,  Richardson,  Miles,  C.  C.  Gohn, 
and  W.  Wagner.  There  is  a  graveyard  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  church,  where  many  of  the  early 
members  of  the  congregation  are  buried.  Among 
the  early  members  of  this  organization,  we  find 
Peter  Resh,  Sadie  Rush,  David  Needy,  Sarah 
Needy,  George  Wolf  and  wife,  David  Stotler  and 
wife,  and  David  Dennison  and  wife. 


TRINITY  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH — *  While  the  history  of  Trinity  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Hagerstown,  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  organization,  dates  back  only  to  1869,  yet 
the  roots  of  its  life  run  back  to  the  very  begin¬ 
nings  of  Lutheranism  in  Hagerstown.  Until  Au¬ 
gust  26,  in  the  above  mentioned  year,  St.  John’s 
Lutheran  Church,  throughout  its  long  and  success¬ 
ful  history,  continued  undivided.  About  a  year 
before  the  organization  of  Trinity,  a  difference  of 
opinion  arose  among  the  members  of  St.  John’s 
Lutheran  Church  concerning  the  remodeling  of  the 
Church  building.  This  difference  of  opinion  fin¬ 
ally  grew  to  such  proportions  that  it  was  thought 
best,  by  those  in  favor  of  remodeling,  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Mother  Church,  and  to  form  anoth¬ 
er  Lutheran  Congregation  in  Hagerstown. 

Among  the  prominent  leaders  in  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  were  Messrs.  David  Artz,  Philip  Win- 
gert,  Frederick  Posey,  Wnfi  Tice,  Wm.  Protzman, 
Martin  Startzman,  Jonathan  Schindel,  Jacob 
Roessner,  Otho  Swingley,  L.  L.  Mentzer,  Abra¬ 
ham  Miller,  Wilson  L.  Hays  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Herbert. 
These  were  all  members  of  the  first  Church  Coun¬ 
cil.  Most  of  them  are,  at  the  present  time,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  Triumphant.  Only  one  of  the 
list  is  now  a  member  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Jacob 
Roessner.  A  lot  for  a  new  church  building  was 
bought  on  West  Franklin  street,  conveniently  sit¬ 
uated,  and  ground  was  broken  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  on  October  18,  1868.  On  November  7  of  the 
same  year,  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  the  Rev.  Joel 
Swartz  officiating. 

While  it  was  considered  necessary  for  the  two 
parties,  holding  diverse  opinions,  to  separate,  yet 
they  continued  to  worship  together  until  August 
26,  1869,  when  the  new  congregation  was  formally 
organized.  On  that  date  it  was  decided  by  the 
congregation  that  it  should  be  known  as  “Trinity 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Hagerstown, 
Washington  County,  Maryland.”  On  this  same 
date,  the  new  congregation  extended  a  call  to  the 
Rev.  T.  T.  Titus,  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
Church,  of  Hagerstown.  He  accepted  the  call, 
and  took  charge  on  October  1,  1869.  On  the  same 
date,  the  new  house  of  worship  was  dedicated,  Rev. 
F.  W.  Conrad,  D.  D.,  preaching  the  dedicatory 
sermon.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Titus  was  not  permitted 
to  serve  for  a  long  period  the  people  of  Trmty. 
Because  of  throat  affection,  he  was  compelled  to 
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resign,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  congregation,  to 
whom  his  earnest  piety  and  loyal,  faithful,  pastoral 
work  had  much  endeared  him.  His  resignation 
took  effect  on  the  first  of  July,  1871.  In  August 
of  the  same  year,  he  removed  to  Hartwiek  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  of  which,  in  June,  he  had  been 
elected  Principal. 

It  is  but  right  that  testimony  should  be  given 
to  the  faithful  women  of  the  Church,  who  worked 
continuously  and  with  much  self  denial ;  who,  hav¬ 
ing  given  themselves  to  the  Lord,  gave  their  time, 
energy,  money,  to  the  service  of  His  Church,  and 
so  contributed,  in  large  measure  to  the  payment  of 
the  debt  upon  the  Church  building,  as  well  as  to 
the  building  up  of  the  Congregation  and  of  the 
Sunday-School  in  numbers  and  in  influence. 

After  the  resignation  of  the  Eev.  T.  T.  Titus, 
there  was  a  vacancy  for  three  months,  during  which 
time  the  Eev.  J'.  A.  Clutz,  D.  D.,  at  that  time  a 
student  in  Gettysburg  Seminary,  supplied  the  pul¬ 
pit.  On  February  25,  1872,  the  Congregation  ex¬ 
tended  a  call  to  the  Eev.  W.  Henry  Luckenbaugh, 
a  man  of  well-known  and  marked  literary  ability 
and  pulpit  attainments.  He  accepted  the  call,  to 
take  effect  in  April,  1872,  and  served  the  congre¬ 
gation  until  the  latter  part  of  1874.  During  the 
ensuing  vacancy,  the  Eev.  Dr.  McCron,  then  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Hagerstown  Seminary,  supplied  the 
pulpit. 

On  June  13,  1875,  tlie  Eev.  J.  E.  Williams 
was  called  to  the  pastorate.  He  served  the  congre¬ 
gation  faithfully  for  eight  years.  In  October, 
1883,  Trinity  again  became  vacant. 

On  January  13,  1884,  the  congregation  ex¬ 
tended  a  call  to  the  Eev.  Harvey  W.  McKnight,  D. 
D.  He  accepted  the  call,  but  resigned  on  July 
16,  1884,  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  Gettysburg 
College,  which  had  meanwhile  been  offered  him. 
His  resignation  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to 
the  congregation,  and  a  long  period  of  restlessness 
ensued.  For  more  than  a  year  the. church  was 
without  a  pastor. 

The  Eev.  Edwin  Heyl  Delk,  D.  D.,  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  on  June  11,  1885,  and  took  charge 
in  October  of  the  same  year.  He  served  the  con¬ 
gregation  with  ability  and  success,  also  very  ac¬ 
ceptably,  until  May  1,  1902.  During  his  pastorate, 
Trinity  made  signal  progress,  increasing  in  mem¬ 
bership,  paying  the  indebtedness  on  both  church 
building  and  parsonage,  and  extending  widely  its 
influence  for  good  in  Hagerstown.  During  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  Eev.  Mr. 


Delk,  to  accept  a  call  to  St.  Matthew’s  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia,  the  pulpit  was  acceptably  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Eev.  J.  F.  Baum.  The  present  incum¬ 
bent,  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Simon,  A.  M.,  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  in  October,  1902,  and  assumed  charge 
December  5,  1902. 

About  the  year  1872,  the  congregation  feeling 
the  need  of  a  home  for  its  pastor,  purchased  a 
house  on  West  Franklin  street,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Church.  In  1883,  this  was  sold,  and  in 
1885,  the  present  parsonage,  a  large  and  substantial 
brick  building,  conveniently  situated  on  North 
Potomac  street,  about  a  square  from  the  church 
building,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $7,000: 

In  1887  a  new  Primary  School  building  and 
library  room  were  built.  In  1891,  the  chancel  was 
rearranged  and  the  Church  repaired.  A  growing 
Sunday-School  and  an  increasing  congregation  will 
in  the  near  future  compel  an  enlargement  of  the 
church  building.  At  the  present  time,  the  Church 
Council  is  giving  much  and  earnest  consideration 
to  this  matter. 

The  Sunday  School  was  organized  on  the 
tenth  m  October,  1869,  with  eight  officers,  23 
teachers,  and  98  scholars.  At  the  present  time, 
it  has  an  enrollment  of  about  550,  with  54  teachers 
and  officers.  The  Sunday-School  is  noted  for  its 
benevolent  spirit,  giving  for  the  support  of  the 
school  and  for  the  missionary  work  of  the  church 
more  than  $100  per  month. 

The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  Trinity 
Church  was  organized  in  April,  1880,  and  has,  at 
present  a  membership  of  almost  one  hundred.  The 
Young  People’s  Missionary  Society  was  organized 
in  September,  1884,  and  has  now  a  membership 
of  about  60.  The  Mission  Band,  a  company  of 
boys  and  girls,  organized  for  training  in  the  work 
of  missions,  was  organized  in  March,  1889,  by 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Main,  and  has  accomplished  much  to¬ 
ward  the  training  of  the  young  for  service  in  the 
Church,  especially  in  the  Missionary  Societies. 

Trinity  has  given  two  boys  to  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  ministry,  Benjamin  Lantz  and  Harry  Main. 
The  Eev.  H.  Main  is  settled  at  Sharpsburg,  Pa., 
and  the  Eev.  B.  Lantz  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

In  October,  1890,  about  twenty  members  of 
Trinity,  who  objected  to  the  use  of  the  Common 
Service  in  the  worship  of  the  congregation,  with¬ 
drew  from  its  fellowship,  and  formed  a  new  con¬ 
gregation,  St.  Mark’s  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  which  has  since  that  time  grown  into  a 
flourishing  church  of  about  300  members. 
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Trinity  has  reason  “to  thank  God  and  take 
courage.”  The  outlook  is  bright,  and  full  of  prom¬ 
ise  for  greater  attainments.  The  membership  is 
now  about  025.  The  congregation  is  harmonious, 
and  with  pastor  and  people  united  and  earnest  in 
the  work,  blessed  results  are  to  be  expected.  That 
which  came  as  the  result  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  Mother  Church,  has, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  brought 
about  blessed  results  for  Lutheranism,  and  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  Hagerstown.  Out  of  divis¬ 
ion  has  come  a  greater  harmony.  The  Lutheran 
churches  of  Hagerstown,  united  in  spirit,  have 
heard  the  call,  “Speak  unto  the  Children  of  Israel 
that  they1  go  forward,”  and  they  mean  to  obey  that 
call.  May  God’s  blessing  rest  upon  them,  and 
upon  his  Israel  everywhere. 

The  compiler  of  this  brief  history  is  under 
great  obligation  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Heard,  who  so  gen¬ 
erously  gave  permission  to  use  a  history  which 
he  himself  had  prepared  some  years  ago.  The 
obligation  is  hereby  acknowledged. 


THE  RIVER  BRETHREN  CHURCH  in 
Ringgold  was  built  in  MIT  and  is  a  brick  struc¬ 
ture  4(1x65  feet.  It  cost  about  $6,000,  and  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  about  six  hundred  persons. 
The  pastors  are  known  as  Bishops.  Aaron  C. 
Wingert  was  Bishop  many  years.  Joseph  Hess  and 
Laban  W.  Wingert  served  as  assistants  to  the  Bish¬ 
op.  Daniel  Hollinger  served  as  deacon.  The 
Bishop  and  deacon  serve  as  trustees.  In  the 
graveyard  of  this  church  are  buried  many  early 
settlers,  among  them  being,  Samuel  DayhofE,  his 
wife,  Maria,  Elizabeth  Welty,  Magdalene  Strite, 
Rev.  Christian  Lesher,  Henry  Lesher,  Solomon 
Shockey,  Mrs.  Margaret  Rogers,  Elizabeth  Pass, 
Margaret  Stouffer,  David  Shockey,  Rev.  Joseph 
Hess. 


A  UNION  CHURCH  EDIFICE  was  erected 
several  years  ago  in  the  village  of  Ringgold,  where 
services  are  held  by  any  religious  denomination. 
One  of  the  leading  movers  in  this  worthy 
movement  in  social  development,  is  Linn  Barks- 
doll.  The  little  village  of  Ringgold  is  situated  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  Ringgold  district,  near 
the  Pennsy  Ivani  a-Maryland  State  Line.  John 


Creager,  who  built  a  log  house  on  its  present  site 
in  1825,  was  the  first  settler.  The  place  was  first 
called  Ridgeville,  but  when  a  postoffice  was  es¬ 
tablished,  it  was  named  Ringgold,  in  honor  of 
Maj.  Samuel  Ringgold.  This  change  occurred  in 
1X50.  Union  Church  Edifice  furnishes  a  long 
felt  want  in  that  community,  and  those  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  erection  may  be  classed  as  benefac¬ 
tors.  The  Christian  or  Disciples  Church  has  a 
Mission  organization  of  several  members,  and  the 
organization  owns  a  part  of  this  church. 


WELTY  TUNKER  CHURCH  is  located  on 
the  Ringgold  and  Smitbsburg  road  in  Ringgold 
District.  It  was  built  by  John  Welty,  long  since 
deceased,  and  was  a  free  gift  from  him  to  the 
denominations,  commonly  known  as  Dunkards, 
now  designated  as  German  Baptist  Brethren.  It 
is  a  plain  but  substantial  brick  structure.  The 
graveyard  attached  to  the  church  holds  the  re¬ 
mains  of  many  prominent  and  early  settlers :  John 
Barkdoll,  Susan  Barkdoll,  Joseph  Garver,  Mary 
Garver,  William  Welty,  Susan  Welty,  John  and 
Mary  Geiser,  Catharine  Eesler,  Mary  Bowman, 
Christian  Snively,  John  Hise,  Jacob  F.  Rohrer, 
Elizabeth  Rohrer,  Solomon  Newcomer,  John  Mil¬ 
ler,  Nancy  Miller. 


LEHMAN’S  REFORMED  MEXNONITE 
CHURCH  is  located  in  Ringgold  District,  on  the 
Waynesboro  road,  near  the  Pennsylvania  State  line. 
The  doctrines  of  the  sect,  whose  founder  is  buried 
in  this  churchyard,  are  described  in  articles 
upon  religious  denominations  in  Washington 
County.  The  church  is  a  large  brick  building,  and 
its  neatness  and  the  elegance  of  many  of  the  mon¬ 
uments  in  the  church  yard  testify  to  "the  wealth  of 
the  congregation.”  Among  the  old  residents 
whose  remains  are  herein  interred  are,  Daniel 
!>' sell,  Magdalene  Resell,  John  .Stewart,  Jacob 
Reedier,  Jacob  Kendig,  Mary  B.  Groff,  Rev.  Jacob 
Frantz,  Maria  Frick,  Barbara  Frantz,  John  Frick, 
John  Welty,  Abraham  Barr,  John  Funk,  Sr.,  Hen¬ 
ry  U  .  Funk,  Adam  Morgal,  Emanuel  Miller,  Ja¬ 
cob  E.  Miller,  Fred  Oppenlander,  Abraham  Erick, 
Samuel  Beaver.  John  Frantz,  Samuel  Barr,  Maria 
Barr,  Maria  Sestt,  David  Rohrer,  Martin  Rohr¬ 
er,  Christian  Frantz,  Anna  Frantz. 
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RINGER’S  CHURCH.— *  An  extract  from  a 
lecture  delivered  in  Odd  Fellow’s  Hall,  Boonsboro, 
in  1858,  by  L.  A.  Brunner  says :  “The  people  of 
Boonsboro  worshipped  at  Ringer’s  and  Schwank’s 
Churches  until  1810.  The  former  was  Lutheran, 
the  latter  Reformed ;  and  the  time  of  their  erection 
antedates  the  Declaration  of  Independence.'’ 

The  site  of  Ringer’s  Church  referred  to  in 
this  extract  is  about  three  miles  west  from  Boons¬ 
boro,  near  Monroe  Church,  on  what  was  the  old 
Peter  Ringer  homestead.  Those  living  who  re¬ 
member  attending  services  at  this  church  describe 
it  as  being  built  of  logs,  afterwards  “rough¬ 
casted.”  There  was  no  painting  on  woodwork  in¬ 
side  and  the  pulpit  is  described  as  being  a  small 
paneled  enclosure  with  just  enough  space  for  the 
preacher  to  stand,  and  elevated  on  a  single  post 
about  four  feet  high  with  narrow  steps  leading 
up  to  the  platform.  A  small  board  on  top  of  pan¬ 
el  served  as  rest  for  Bible.  At  the  side  of  the 
church  to  the  left  of  pulpit  and  near  to  it  was  a 
paneled  enclosure,  reserved  for  deacons.  In  front 
of  pulpit  and  little  to  left  was  a  table  made  of 
solid  walnut  which  was  used  for  communion  ser¬ 
vices.  There  was  a  large  walnut  chest  beneath 
pulpit  which  contained  the  communion  set  of 
pitcher,  cups  and  plates,  all  made  of  pewter.  A 
peculiar  device  used  in  taking  the  collection  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  pole  about  6  feet  long  painted  black  on 
end  of  which  was  suspended  from  a  ring  a  small 
black  velvet  sack  tapering  to  a  point  from  which 
dangled  a  tassel. 

The  church  has  been  torn  down  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  A  graveyard  nearby  on  same 
place  contains  the  graves  of  those  buried  more  than 
100  years  ago  and  the  space  is  quite  filled. 


MONROE  UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH 
is  located  on  land  donated  by  Solomon  Thomas 
just  over  the  line  between  Boonsboro  and  Keedys- 
ville  Districts,  and  in  the  latter.  It  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  residences  of  Noah  G.  Thomas 
and  Enos  Schlosser.  Before  this  church  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  1872,  members  of  this  belief  worshipped  in 
the  Monroe  school  house,  (built  in  1832),  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  following  were  among  the 
active  members:  Jacob  A.  Thomas  and  wife; 
George  Snively  and  wife,  Joel  Schlosser  and  wife; 


Noah  Thomas  and  wife;  Solomon  Thomas  and 
wife;  Henry  Hayes;  Mrs.  Christian  Hoover,  Mar¬ 
tin  Line;  Delia  Ivarnes;  Margaret  Garner;  Eliz- 
beth  Gigous;  George  Orich. 

Monroe  Church  has  always  been  an  active  one. 
Among  the  active  members  at  this  time  is  Noah 
G.  Thomas  and  family  and  Enos  Schlosser.  Noah 
G.  Thomas  was  class  leader  and  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-School  for  many  years,  until  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  both  positions  by  his  son,  Harvey,  the 
present  official.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  trustee.  The 
ministers  have  been  J.  W.  Kiracofe,  Henry  A.  Bo- 
vey,  E.  E.  Ludwig,  J.  L.  Grimm,  Rev.  Donavan, 
J.  H.  Reubush,  C.  M.  Ilott,  C.  H.  Cromwell,  C.  J. 
Stinespring,  E.  J.  Neese,  J.  E.  B.  Rice,  C.  H. 
Westfall,  Charles  Fisher,  A.  N.  Horn,  J.  W. 
Grimm. 


MOUNT  ZION  UNITED  EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH. — This  church  is  situated  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  north  of  Cearfoss  postoffice,  along  the  Green- 
castle  and  Williamsport  turnpike,  in  Conoco- 
cheague  district.  It  is  a  brick  structure,  and  was 
erected  by  the  Evangelical  Association  in  1852, 
and  rebuilt  in  1893.  It  stands  on  ground  given 
by  Samuel  Spickler.  When  the  present  fine  edi¬ 
fice  was  erected,  to  take  the  place  of  the  first  one, 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  cyclone,  and  one  and  one- 
fourth  acres  were  purchased  from  George  Cunning¬ 
ham,  adjoining  the  original  site,  to  be  used  for 
cemetery  purposes.  The  first  Church  was  known  as 
the  Evangelical  Association.  The  Rev.  C.  F.  Gar¬ 
rett  was  minister  when  the  new  church  was  built, 
and  William  Gabriel,  Henry  Strock  and  Charles 
Donahue  were  the  building  committee.  The  cost 
of  the  church  was  about  $3,000.  It  is  75  by  40 
feet  in  size,  and  is  located  on  a  beautiful  spot. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Hippie,  who  resides  at  Cearfoss,  is  the 
minister  in  charge,  and  holds  services  every  two 
weeks.  There  is  an  active  Sunday-School  and  a 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  connected  with  the 
church.  The  membership  is  made  up  of  some  of 
the  most  respectable  and  prominent  citizens  of 
Conococheague  district,  the  Gabriels  being  among 
the  number.  The  cemetery  connected  with  the 
church  is  a  beautiful  place  of  rest  for  the  dead. 
Among  the  earliest  interments  are  George  W.  Low¬ 
ry,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  Ann  Lowry,  who  died 
November  20,  1857,  and  David  H.  Lowry,  who 
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died  May  15,  1851.  Many  prominent  citizens  are 
buried  there,  and  appropriate-  tombstones  indicate 
the  place  of  their  interment. 


MEXNOX1TES. — *Of  the  origin  of  the  de¬ 
nomination,  which  in  America,  Germany  and 
Eussia  is  called  “Mennonites,’’  in  Switzerland 
“Taufgesinnte;"  and  in  Holland  “Doopsgczinde’ 
the  ancient  historians  agree  they  descended  from 
the  Waldenes,  which  is  apparent  by  the  similar¬ 
ity  of  their  faith.  When  we  observe,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  from  the  clays 
of  the  Apostles  down  to  the  time  oij  the  Ecforma- 
tion,  and  consider  attentively  the  bloody  persecu¬ 
tions,  the  suffering  endured;  may  we  not  reason¬ 
ably  infer,  that  the  witnesses  of  the  Truth,  com¬ 
posed  of  sects  such  as  Catheriles,  If aldenses,  Albi- 
genses ,  Peirobnisians ,  and  many  others  who,  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  religious  doctrines  which  these  ad¬ 
vanced;  and  who  were  dispersed,  and  lay  con¬ 
cealed  in  almost  all  Europe;  these  were  the  same 
Christians,  with  those  of  a  yet  more  ancient  date, 
who  resided  in  the  valley  of  Piedmount;  or  as 
ancient  as  those  stated  by  the  authors  of  note,  es¬ 
pecially  Reinerus  Sacco,  the  bloody  inquisitor 
whose  antiquity  remains  to  the  Apostolic  age. 

“It  may  be  observed,  that  the  Mennonites  are 
not  entirely  mistaken  when  the  boast  of  their 
descent  from  the  W aldenses,  Petrobrusians,  and 
other  ancient  sects  who  are  usually  considered  as 
witnesses  of  the  truth  in  the  times  of  universal 
darkness  and  superstition.” — (Dr.  Mosheim  Eccl. 
Hist.  lGth  Century,  3d  Chapter.) 

In  A.  D.  1000  a  non-resistant  congergation, 
called  Cnlharilcs  near  Strasburg,  who  taught  adult 
Baptism,  fhtf  the  swearing  of  oaths,  all  war,  lit¬ 
igation,  are  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
They  Were  to  be  known  by  their  conduct  and  con¬ 
versation,  which  was  sedate  and  modest,  made  no 
display  of  pride  in  their  outward  appearance,  wear¬ 
ing  neither  costly  nor  very  poor  clothing,  their 
worship  was  very  plain  and  simple,  also  observed 
the  practice  of  feet -washing.  About  the  year 
1170  Peter  Waldo,  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons  in 
Prance,  was  led  to  conversion  by  reading  the 
Scriptures,  whose  influeunee  gave  new  impulse 
to  the  “Cathartics,”  who  were  now  called  “Wal den¬ 
se*,”  similarly  as  after  Menno’s  time  the  name 
“Mennonites”  came  into  use,  though  neither  Menno 


or  Waldo  were  the  founders  of  the  congregation 
called  by  their  names,  “Waldenses”  was  only  a 
new  name  for  the  people,  known  irp  to  that  time 
as  “Catherites”  or  “Brethren,”  which  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  such  noted  historians  as  Ebrad,  Herzog 
and  Keller. 

In  1536,  after  Menno  Simon’s  conversion  to 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  he  became  a  famous  re¬ 
former  and  was  a  shining  light  in  the  time  of 
the  reformation.  He  did  not  form  a  new  de¬ 
nomination.  Many  circumstances  prove  that  the 
doctrine  he  taught,  Was  but  an  echo  to  that  which 
was  advanced  and  taught  by  those  ancient  witness¬ 
es  of  the  truth  above  described;  his  sentiment  on 
the  subject  of  religion  and'  true  piety,  was  in 
perfect  concordance  with  theirs;  only  in  Menno’s 
time  it  was  reduced  to  a  more  perfect  system. 

Unwilling  to  bear  arms,  and  being  refused 
religious  liberty  by  the  Westphalia  Treaty  of 
1648,  in  Switzerland,  these  (then  called)  Men- 
nonites  became  fugitives  from  Switzerland  to  the 
Palatinate  and  Holland;  in  1677  Wm.  Penn  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  them,  in  Germany  and  in 
order  to  share  his  sympathy  he  afterwards  invited 
them  to  America.  The  first  of  their  number 
landed  at  Philadelphia  on  the  “Concord”  Oct.  6, 
1683,  settling  at  Germantown;  they  since  have 
colonized  almost  all  the  States.  Wherever  found 
they  possess  the  same  fundamental  principles  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Gospel  teaching;  believing  salvation  is 
obtained  only  by  repentance  and  confession  of 
faith,  Baptism  of  believers  or  (adults)  by  pouring, 
Communion  of  Saints  by  bread  and  wine,  feet- 
washing,  kiss  of  charity,  prayer  head  covering, 
non-swearing  of  oaths,  abolition  of  war,  non- 
resistance,  non-conformity  and  excommunication. 
They  do  not  have  a  paid  ministry;  have  establish¬ 
ed  Sunday -Schools  and  Mission  work,  supporting 
a  large  mission  station  at  Dhamtari,  India,  in 
charge  of  BUliop  J.  A  Bossier*  It  is  a  sad  fact 
that  now,  as  in  all  ages  many  call  themselves 
Mennonites,  but,  have  fallen  from  the  Spiritual 
life  of  their  forefathers.  For  practical  piety  is 
the  essence  of  religion,  and  that  the  surest  and 
most  infallible  marks  of  the  true  church,  is  the 
-anctity  of  its  members.  (1906.) 


MILLER'S  MEXXOXITE  CHURCH. — * 
Among  the  early  settlers  of  Washington  County 


"Contributed  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Strite. 


*Bell’s  History,  Leitersburg  District. 
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was  a  large  number  of  Mennonites.  In  1776-77, 
they  became  a  subject  of  consideration  for  the 
County  Committee  of  Observation,  as  they  declin¬ 
ed  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  participate  in  military 
exercises.  But,  although  excused  from  actual  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Colonial  army,  they  were  required  to 
furnish  transportation  and  supplies  for  the  County 
troops,  to  make  contributions  in  money,  and  to 
assist  the  families  of  enlisted-  men. 

One  of  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  Miller’s 
Church,  who  adhered  to  the  Mennonite  faith  was 
Jacob  Good,  a  resident  near  the  Little  Antictam 
as  early  as  1765.  It  is  supposed  that  his  immedi¬ 
ate  neighbors,  Michael  Miller  and  Andrew  Reiff, 
were  also  Mennonites,  but  this  cannot  be  positively 
stated.  John  Barr,  Jacob  Miller  and  John  Strite, 
all  of  whom  were  Mennonites,  settled  in  Leiters- 
burg  District  prior  to  1800,  and  Christian  Shank 
in  181®.  Among  the  most  prominent  and  numer¬ 
ous  Mennonite  families  in  the  adjacent  districts 
were  the  Shanks,  Newcomers,  Hoovers,  Bachtels, 
Hoffmans,  Weltys  and  Eshelmans. 

For  many  years,  the  Mennonites  of  this  part 
of  Washington  County  met  for  worship  in  private 
houses.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  stone 
house  on  the  farm  of  Abraham  H.  Martin,  in  what 
is  now  Smithsburg  District,  built  in  1820  by 
Henry  Shank,  was  for  some  years  a  regular  place 
of  meeting.  On  the  Loose  farm,  near  Fiddlersburg, 
stands  a  building  erected  many  years  ago  by  Mar¬ 
tin  Bachtel,  who  owned  the  farm  at  that  time, 
and  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Mennonite 
denomination,  holding  the  office  of  Minister. 
This  building  was  used  as  a  place  of  worship  until 
the  year  1835,  when  Miller’s  Church,  in  Leiters- 
burg  District,  was  erected.  The  original  list  of 
subscriptions  for  this  purpose  is  still  preserved, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

“We,  the  undersigned  to  this  subscription, 
promise  to  pay  to  Christian  Shank,  Jacob  Mil¬ 
ler  and  John  Strite,  or  any  one  of  them,  or  to 
their  order  ,the  sum  or  sums  marked  opposite  our 
names  as  follows  below,  to  pay  the  cost  of  building 
a  Mennonite  meeting  house,  which  shall  be  built 
on  the  ground  of  Jacob  Miller,  and  to  be  the  ex¬ 
clusive  property  of  the  above-mentioned  congrega¬ 
tion.”  Signed  by:  Martin  Bachtel;  Jacob  Barr; 
John  Strite;  Henry  Funk;  Christian  Shank; 
Abram  Strite;  Jacob  Miller;  John  Byer;  John 
Eshelman;  John  Snively;  Abram  Stouffer;  George 
Poe;  Peter  Newcomer;  Jacob  Funk;  Andrew 
Shank;  Samuel  Bachtel;  Andrew  Newcomer;  Jos¬ 


eph  Strite;  Jacob  Newcomer;  Christian  Strite; 
Daniel  Shank;  Daniel  Scheetz;  Christian  Stouffer; 
Joseph  Gabby;  Abram  Stouffer,  Jr.;  John  Hoover; 
John  Newcomer;  Andrew  Shank;  Christian  New¬ 
comer;  Christian  Burkhart;  Benj.  Garver;  Sam¬ 
uel  Lantz;  Lewis  Ziegler;  Jacob  Bell;  Jonas 
Shank;  Garrett  Wolff;  Samuel  Strite;  Frederick 
Bell;  Henry  Snively;  Frederick  Byer;  John  Nit- 
ly ;  Henry  Shriver ;  Geo.  H.  Lambert ;  Peter  Hoo¬ 
ver;  John  Lesher;  Jacob  Hoffman;  John  Horst; 
David  Hoover;  Joseph  Reiff,  Sr.;  Jacob  Lesher; 
Christian  Barr;  George  Shiess.  The  following 
have  served  in  an  official  position : 

Peter  Eshelman,  ordained  minister  in  1832, 
bishop  in  1838;  died  in  1876.  Christian  Strite, 
ordained  minister  in  1850,  died  in  1862.  Jacob 
Oberholtzer,  ordained  minister  in  1863,  died  Oct. 
2,  1882.  Henry  Baer,  ordained  minister  in  1883, 
is  still  serving.  Peter  R.  Eshelman,  ordained 
deacon  in  1876.  Adam  Baer,  ordained  minister 
in  1876,  died  April  20,  1904.  John  Cleggett  Mil¬ 
ler,  ordained  minister  November  25,  1893,  is  now 
serving  in  York  County,  Pa.  Daniel  Strite,  or¬ 
dained  minister  in  1901,  assists  Henry  Baer. 


THE  REIFF  MENNONITE  CHURCH.— 
A  deed  for  one  acre  of  land  was  given  by  John 
and  Susanna  Witmer  for  $25,  to  Daniel  Witmer, 
John  Horst  and  David  Reiff,  trustees  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  This  was  about  the  year  1840,  when 
a  stone  building  was  erected,  in  which  the  congre¬ 
gation  worshipped  until  its  walls  gave  way,  in 
1862  or  1863.  A  brick  edifice  was  at  once  built, 
and  in  1867  an  addition  was  made  to  it;  the 
house  then  measured  50  by  30  feet.  This  served 
the  purpose  until  an  increased  membership  requir¬ 
ed  a  more  commodious  structure.  The  present 
house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1891,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $2700.  It  is  built  of  brick,  measures  72 
by  45  feet,  and  is  situated  on  the  original  ground. 

The  congregation  is  composed  of  238  mem¬ 
bers.  The  early  ministers  of  the  Reiff  Church 
were  John  Summers  and  Michael  Horst,  who  was 
ordained  a  minister  in  1859,  a  bishop  in  1868,  and' 
died  in  1900.  Other  ministers,  bishops  and  dea¬ 
cons  of  this  church  are :  •  Abraham  Ebersole,  or¬ 
dained  minister  in  1859,  died  February  17,  1901; 
Christian  W.  Eby,  ordained  deacon  in  1869,  died 
in  1894;  Jacob  Risser,  ordained  minister  June  11, 
1875,  died  January  24,  1892;  George  S.  Keener, 
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ofitlained  minister  March  24,  1892,  bishop  Octo¬ 
ber  12.  1899;  Christian  R.  Strite,  ordained  minis¬ 
ter  June  1,  1:891,  and  is  still  serving;  Daniel  E. 
Horst,  ordained  deacon  June  7,  1.897;  Martin  E. 
Kisser,  ordained  minister  October  13,  11)02,  died 
February  7,  1905,  aged  44  years,  10  months  and 
.29  days.  The  following  have  served  the  church 
officially: 

Michael  Horst,  ordained  minister  in  1859, 
bishop  in  1868;  died  in  1900.  Abraham  Eber- 
sole,  ordained  minister  in  1859,  died  February  17, 
1901.  Christian  IV.  Eire,  ordained  deacon  in 
1809.  died  in  |894.  Jacob  Risser,  ordained  minis¬ 
ter  June  11, 187.1,  died  January  24,  1892,  George 
S.  Keener,  ordained  minister  March  24,  1892, 
bishop.  October  12,  1899.  Christian  R.  Strite, 
ordained  minister  June  7,  1897,  is  still  serving. 
Daniel  E.  Horst,  ordained  deacon,  June  7,  1897. 
Martin  E.  Risser,  ordained  minister  October  13, 
19<)2 ;  died  February  7,  1905,  aged  44  veal's,  10 
months  and  29  days. 


THE  PARADISE  MENNONITE  CHURCH. 
— *The  Paradise  Mennonite  Church  was  built  in 
1897.  It  is  a  brick  structure,  60  by  40  feet  in 
dimensions,  with  a  stone  foundation;  it  cost  about 
$1800.  The  building  is  heated  by  a  furnace.  The 
church  and  its  adjoining  grave-yard  cover  about 
two  acres ;  the  land  was  given  to  the  congregation 
by  Christian  H.  Eshleman  as  Ms  contribution  to 
the  worthy  cause. 

From  1892  to  1897.  Mennonite  brethren  in 
this  vicinity  held  meetinpy  in  what  is  known  as 
Pleasant  Grove  school-house..  The  congregation, 
which  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Rciff  and 
Miller  churches,  does  not  hold  communion  services 
at  Paradise  Church,  but  partake  of  the  communion 
in  the  mother  churches. 

Paradise  Church  was  dedicated  December  5, 
1897,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shank,  of  A’irginia,  preach¬ 
ing  the  sermon,  and  taking  as  his  text  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Hebrews.  The  Rev.  Adam  Baer  also 
made  an  address  at  the  dedication  service.  In 
1898  a  Sunday-school  was  established.  The  first 
burial  in  the  Paradise  church-yard  was  that  of  a 
chi  Id,  Ejiio  rv,  son  of  Michael  and  Amanda  Eshle¬ 
man.  The  first  adult  laid  to  rest  in  this  beautiful 
cemetery  was  the  Rev.  Adam  Baer. 


STOUFFEWS  MENNONITE  CHURCH  IS 
LOCATED  IN  RINGGOLD  DISTRICT.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  influential  churches  of  the  denom¬ 
ination  in  Washington  County.  Bishop  Stouffer, 
born  in  17 16,  bishop  of  the  Eastern  District,  died 
in  Washington  County  in  1836.  He  may  have 
been  the  first  bishop  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Washington  County.  The  first  church  was  in 
Beaver  Creek  District,  and  the  building,  afterward 
used  by  the  Dunkards,  was  for  many  years  a 
storehouse  for  grain.  StouJfferis  Church  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  named  for  him.  The  following  served 
the  church  in  office:  John  Martin,  ordained  min¬ 
ister  in  1859,  is  deceased.  John  Hoover,  or¬ 
dained  a  minister  in  1877,  died  February  23, 
1881.  Martin  Justus,  ordained  a  deacon,  Novem¬ 
ber  14.  1895.  Denton  Martin,  ordained  minister 
in  1898.  David  Shank,  ordained  minister;  died 
June  28,  1900. 

These  persons  whose  names  follow  also  offic¬ 
iated,  in  all  probability  at  the  Stouffer  Church: 
Abraham  Stouffer,  son  of  John  Stouffer,  was  for 
many  years  a  deacon,  was  ordained  a  minister  in 
1839,  and  died  in  1857.  David  Hoover  was  or¬ 
dained  a  deacon  in  the  place  of  Abraham  Stouf¬ 
fer  in  1839.  Christian  Newcomer  was  ordained 

a  minister,  and  died  in  1849.  - Welty  was 

a  minister. - Bachtel  was  ordained  a 

minister. 


THE  CLEARSPRIXG  MENNONITE 
CI1UKCH,  located  about  one  mile  east  of  dear- 
spring.  was  built  about  I860.  It  is  a  brick  struc¬ 
ture  60x40  feet,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  400. 
It  is  one-story  and  very  substantial.  The  ground 
oil  which  it  stands  and  which  constitutes  the  cem¬ 
etery,  comprises  one  acre.  It  was  donated  to  the 
pgivgatinn  by  Joseph  Smith.  Among  the  early 
members  are  Samuel  Strite.  Joseph  Smith,  Abra¬ 
ham  Shupp,  Daniel  Roth.  Henry  Shank,  Peter  S. 
Brewin',  JVrsiah  Brewer,  Abraham  Ebersole.  The 
membership  at  present  is  about  thirty-five.  Chris¬ 
tian  R.  Strite  is  the  minister  in 'charge.  The 
trustees  are  J.  IS.  Martin.  John  B.  Shank,  Abraham 
Horst.  Deacon,  Isaac  W.  Eire. 

Daniel  Roth,  ordained  minister  in  1866,  died 
May  20,  1890. 

IS'!*18880  ®*-V’  orclainc®  clcacon  October  13, 
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David  Gsell,  ordained  minister  June  5,  1890, 
died  December  20,  1900. 

Daniel  Smith,  ordained  bishop  and  died  about 
1835  or  1836. 

Joseph  Brewer,  ordained  minister  in  1878, 
died  April  29,  1890 ;  had  previously  been  a  deacon. 

John  Summers,  ordained  minister  and  died  in 
1858. 

John  Martin,  ordained  deacon  about  1840, 
died  April  2,  1872. 

John  Rowland,  ordained  minister. 

- Summers,  ordained  minister. 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  OF 
HAGERSTOWN. — *The  Christian  Church,  in 
Hagerstown  began  on  the  second  Sunday  in  April 
1875.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  call  of 
John  H.  Wagoner  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  on 
the  Public  Square.  At  this  meeting  the  following 
persons,  all  Disciples  of  Christ,  holding  their  mem¬ 
bership  at  Beaver  Creek,  Boonsboro,  and  Downs- 
ville,  but  living  in  town,  were  present:  John  II. 
Wagoner  and  wife;  John  D.  Newcomer  and  wife; 
John  Leggett  and  wife;  Alfred  Stouffer  and  wife; 
Ann  Cushwa;  May  E.  Sleigh;  Levi  Middlekauff 
and  Celia  Middlekauff.  From  this  time  meetings 
were  held  regularly  for  “the  breaking  of  bread, 
and  prayers,'’  the  reading  of  the  word  and  ex¬ 
hortation,  &c. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  Isaac  Everett,  Editor  of 
the  Christian  Standard,  one  of  the  great  religious 
papers  of  the  country,  having,  at  this  date,  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  50,000,  who  was  holding  a  meeting  at 
Beaver  Creek,  visited  Hagerstown  and  preached 
one  sermon  to  this  little  band  in  the  old  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  building  on  South  Potomac  Street, 
where  the  present  Christian  Church  stands.  In 
March  1876  T.  A.  Crenshaw  preached  for  one 
week  in  the  same  building. 

This  meeting  resulted  in  some  additions  who 
took  membership  at  Beaver  Creek  until  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization  should  be  effected  in  Hagers¬ 
town.  In  August  of  this  same  year  1876,  A.  N. 
Gilbert  preached  for  several  evenings  in  the  same 
building  and  from  that  time  regular  meetings 
were  held  there,  the  use  of  the  building  having 
been  tendered  by  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
who  moved  into  their  new  church  on  West  Wash¬ 


ington  Street.  December  2-16,  1876,  Campbell 
Jobes  and  S.  F.  Fowler  conducted  a  series  of 
meetings  which  resulted  in  several  additions  and 
the  organization  of  the  Christian  Church  with  67 
charter  members. 

Of  this  infant  church  John  D.  Newcomer 
and  John  II.  Wagoner  were  chosen  elders  ;  Henry 
S.  Eavey  and  Alfred  Stauffer  deacons;  and  Levi 
Middlekauff  clerk  and  treasurer. 

Immediately  plans  were  begun  to  purchase 
from  the  Presbyterians  the  church  building  on 
South  Potomac  Street,  which  purchase  was  made 
at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  The  building  was  remodeled 
and  L.  H.  Stine  was  called  to  be  their  first  pastor 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  February  4th,  1877. 
Thus  began  the  monument  in  Hagerstown  for  the 
restoration  of  New  Testament  Christianity. 

This  congregation  beginning  in  April  1875 
with  12  members  has  continued  to  grow  and  pros¬ 
per  in  every  good  word  and  work,  and  is  now 
enjoying  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  churches 
of  the  city  in  influence  and  importance.  The  en¬ 
rolled  membership  in  30  years  is  633,  the  present 
membership  js  550.  The  following  brethren  have 
served  the  church  as  pastors  in  the  order  named: 
L.  II.  Stine;  S.  B.  Moore;  J.  L.  Richardson;  W. 
11.  Williams,  C.  Iv.  Marshall;  R.  E.  Swartz;  C.  W. 
Harvey,  P.  A.  Cave  and  II.  C.  Kendrick,  who 
began  his  ministry  in  Hagerstown,  July  14th, 
1901. 

The  following  named  persons  are  the  officers 
of  the  church  at  the  present  time,  June  26,  1906 : 
Pastor,  II.  C.  Kendrick;  Elders,  John  D.  New¬ 
comer,  A.  M.  Wolfinger,  Wm.  II.  Rohrer,  Aaron 
D.  Sager,  Jacob  L.  Newcomer.  Deacons,  Charles 
D.  Wagarnan,  Samuel  Einmert,  Henry  B.  Mat¬ 
thews.  W.  II.  II.  Wolfinger,  Nervin  J.  Brandt,  John 
W.  Newcomer,  Abram  Corbett,  M.  G.  Saum,  E. 
Iv.  Saum,  John  E.  Wagarnan,  John  W.  Rohrer, 
B.  F.  Snavely.  Church  Clerk,  J.  Irvin  Bitner. 
Treasurer,  John  E.  Wagarnan.  Superintendent 
of  Sunday-School,  Charles  D.  Wagarnan. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  BAPTIST 
BRETHREN  OR  DUNIvERS  OF  THE  1STII 
CENTURY  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF 
GENERAL  CHURCH  HISTORY.— *The  history, 
of  the  General  Christian  Church,  from  the  days 


*Contributed  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Kendrick. 
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of  its  small  beginnings  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
through  the  clays  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  German¬ 
ic  evangelization  and  organization,  to  these  more 
modern  days  of  reformation,  reorganization  and 
extensive  conquest  of  heathen  lands  for  Christ,  is 
full  of  great  men  and  great  deeds,  great  successes 
an4  great  failures;,  great  movements  and  great, 
counter-movements ;  so  that  it  may  truthfully  be 
said  there  is  no  field  of  historic  investigation  in 
which  one  discovers  such  intricacy  of  cause  and 
effect,  involving  such  care  in  statements  and  con¬ 
clusions.  In  this  sketch  we  shall  endeavor  to  de¬ 
termine  the  setting  in  church  history  of  that  body 
of  Christians  who  are  popularly  known  as  Drink¬ 
ers  or  Dunker  Brethren,  but  who  have  for  some 
years  been  officially  known  as  German  Baptist 
Brethren. 

In  the  first  six  centimes  of  Christian  history, 
we  find  that  the  old  eastern  ideas  of  mythology 
give  place  to  the  new  Christian  ideas  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  philosophies  of  Greece  are  set  aside 
bv  the  theologies  of  the  Christian  teachers.  The 
organization  of  all  civilized  and  semi-civilized  peo¬ 
ples  in  the  great  Roman  Empire  gives  pilace  to  the 
organization  of  all  peoples  into  the  great  Catholic 
Christian  Church.  Even  in  these  first  six  centur¬ 
ies,  however,  there  were  occasional  men  and  move¬ 
ments  within  the  general  Christian  body  that  dis¬ 
sented  from  the  orthodox  theology  and  church 
polity  of  the  tiroes.  They  were  either  persuaded 
or  persecuted  into  submission  to  the  rulings  of  the 
genera]  councils,  or  failing  in  this,  were  driven  out 
of  fellowship  and  into  open  sectarianism.  Such 
were  the  Montanists  of  the  second  century,  the 
Paulicians  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Historians, 
and  the  like,-- — men  and  movements  that  were  too 
full  of  independency  of  thought  to  give  way  to  the 
monster  movement  within  the  Church  which  was 
tending  more  and  more  to  legalize  and  formalize 
and  catechise  and  canonize  all  religious  activity. 
So  the  Romanizing  influences  within  the  church, 
and  the  prevailing  dearth  of  general  intelligence, 
together  with  the  entrance  of  the  cruder  if  indeed 
more  virtuous  Germanic  nations  into  the  Church, 
all  tended  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  inde¬ 
pendents  and  dissenters,  and  to  cast  the  whole 
polity  of  the  church  into  the  rigid  mould  of  the 
.Middle  Ages. 

From  the  Seventh  until  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  little  that  was  outside  of  the  regular  round 
of  mass  and  confessional,  penance  and  pilgrim¬ 


age,  adoration  of  saints  and  scholastic  formularies, 
was  dreamed  of  by  the  majority  of  the  Christian 
world,  much  less  tolerated.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  period,  two  unusual  independent  movements, 
both  born  of  that  innate  longing  in  human  breasts 
for  personal  religious  expression,  arose  wythin  the 
Church ;  on  the  one  hand  the  Walclensian  move¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  monastic  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  The 
former  could  not  be  assimilated  by  the  Church, 
and  so  was  persecuted;  the  latter,  especially  when 
discovered  to  be  useful  to  the  papacy,  became  a 
mighty  factor  in  the  religious  world,  and,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  first  hundred  years  of  their  history, 
afforded  some  outlet  for  the  long-pent-up  religious 
emotions  of  Christian  men  and  women  along 
evangelistic  and  philanthropic  lines. 

Thus  it  was  in  the  centuries  when  the  great 
world  Church  idea  under  the  headship  of  the 
papacy  simply  compelled  the  surrender  of  all 
Christian  activity  to  itself.  But  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  centered  in  the 
papacy,  began  to  weaken.  First,  the  claims  to 
civil  power  which  the  popes  had  so  vigorously 
asserted  over  kings  and  emperors  were  successfully 
denied  in  the  actions  of  French  and  English  kings, 
and  by  the  activities  of  such  fearless  preachers 
as  Savonorola  and  Wycliff.  Then  the  popes’  ex¬ 
cessive  claims  to  absolute  power  in  church  govern¬ 
ment  were  assailed  by  such  men  as  Dante,  Mar- 
silius  of  Padua,  and  William  of  Occam;  and  the 
great  Church  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basle, 

.  and  Florence  resulted,  in  which  the  papacy  is 
made  to  understand  that  final  authority  in  Church 
matters  rests  with  the  Church  herself.  Finally, 
the  moral  and  spiritual  authority  of  the  papacy  is 
assailed,  at  first  indirectly  by  such  men  as  Reuch- 
lin  of  Germany,  and  Erasmus  of  Holland;  and  at 
last,  the  Great  Reformation  enkindled  by  Martin 
Luther  is  under  full  headway.  Universal  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  great  world-church  theory  centering 
in  the  papacy  having  thus  been  shaken,  what  more 
should  be  expected  than  the  religious  wars,  de¬ 
bates  and  confusions  of  nations,  sects,  schools  and 
factions  which  followed  for  the  next  two  hundred 
3’ears?  At  last  the  independents  and  the  separ¬ 
atists  were  to  have  their  day,  and  all  sorts  of  creeds 
were  written  and  adopted,  condemned,  modified 
and  re-adopted,  until  one’s  brain  fairly  whirls  in 
the  effort  to  keep  like  and  like  together.  Very 
early  in  the  midst  of  this  sixteenth  century  up- 
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heaval  in  the  religious  world,  the  papal  party  got 
together  in  the  famous  Councils  of  Trent  and  de¬ 
vised  a  somewhat  modified  Church  polity;  and  so 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  preserved  amidst 
the  confusions  of  the  Protestants. 

Finally,  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  energies  of  men  seemed  to  become  ex¬ 
hausted  in  religious  dissensions ;  and  little  groups 
here  and  there  began  to  emphasize  the  inner  life  of 
the  Christian  above  creed  and  dogma,  ritual  and 
form,  ceremony  and  church  polity.  Such  were 
the  Quakers  in  England  and  the  Pietists  in  Ger¬ 
many.  A  study  of  the  teachings  of  these  peoples 
reveals  many  points  of  similarity  between  them  on 
the  one  hand  and  those  independents  and  dissen¬ 
ters  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  arising  from  time 
to  time  during  the  days  of  Church  council  and 
papal  domination.  So  it  comes  about  that  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Quakers  and  Pietists  sometimes 
claim  kindred  with  the  Montanists,  the  Albigenses 
or  the  Waldenses.  Besides,  the  feeling,  that  God 
has  always  had  a  peculiar  people  who  were  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  Him  because  of  their  strong 
desire  to  adhere  to  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  and  that  they  themselves  are 
the  present  ‘‘peculiar  people”  of  God,  has  caused 
many  modern  representatives  of  the  Pielisis  espe¬ 
cially  to  identify  themselves  with  the  ancient  dis¬ 
senters  above  mentioned.  Of  course,  there  are 
points  of  similarity,  but  there  is  no  evidence  at 
all  that  there  was  ever  any  real  historic  relation¬ 
ship,  between  the  Pietists  and  the  Waldenses,  the 
Moravians,  or  the  Anabaptists. 

The  Pietists,  from  whom  the  Dunkers  later 
sprang,  were  pious,  intelligent,  conservative,  con¬ 
scientious,  and  industrious  members  of  the  state 
churches  of  Germany,  and  so  were  mixed  Calvin¬ 
ists  and  Lutherans.  They  did  not  arise  as  Prot¬ 
estants  against  Catholicism,  but  rather  as  Prot¬ 
estants  against  the  barrenness  and  formalities  of 
Protestantism  itself.  They  did  not  organize  a 
sect  as  such,  but  insisted  upon  a  purification  of 
the  Church  from  within.  They  were  very  numer¬ 
ous  throughout  Germany;  and  their  movement, 
aside  from  a  few  boisterous  outbreaks  such  as 
that  at  Leipsic,  created,  not  a  violent  upheaval 
in  the  religious  world,  hut  a  healthy  wave  of 
spiritual  reaction  within  the  state  churches  already 
organized.  True  it  is  that  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  very  violent  at  times  and 
places,  and  their  disturbances  in  the  religious 
world  are  well  known;  but  the  Anabaptist  move¬ 


ment  had  spent  its  force  before  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  much  more  quiet  Pietist- 
ic  Movement,  as  such,  did  not  begin  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Philip 
Jacob  Spener  was  a  Pietist  of  the  highest  type; 
truth  is,  he  became  the  centre  of  the  movement, 
if  indeed  he  did  not  start  it;  and  he  was  perhaps 
the  most  noted  preacher  in  the  Germany  of  his 
day,  filling  at  times  the  office  of  court  preacher. 
Indeed,  without  any  disparagement  of  reforming 
movements  and  reforming  bodies  which  are  more 
generally  known,  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that 
the  Pietists  were  most  free  of  all  from  political, 
ecclesiastical,  and  ritualistic  contentions,  and  were 
exceptionally  intelligent.  Their  interests  lay  along 
entirely  new  lines.  Theirs  was  the  best  essence 
of  the  Great  Reformation,  having  for  their  object 
the  cultivation  of  a  personal  religion  which  should 
neither  attempt  to  write  itself  into  fixed  creed, 
nor  to  exercise  itself  in  infallible  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship,  nor  to  organize  itself  into  a  prescribed  form 
of  government.  They  had  seen  two  hundred,  yes, 
four  hundred,  years  of  endless  differences  and 
vain  attempt  on  the  part  of  reformers  to  come  to 
a  unity  of  method  and  belief,  and  so  as  Pietists 
they  neither  aimed  at  unity  nor  attained  to  unity, 
except  in  their  universal  emphasis  of  a  personal 
and  practical'  religion  for  the  individual,  true  piety. 
Pietism  called  for  a  revival  of  the  heart ;  for  a 
return  to  the  simplicity  of  Biblical  language;  for 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  ciergy  for  the  restoration  of  “good 
works”  to  their  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of 
religion;  for  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  source  of 
faith  and  practice;  for  the  perpetual  worship  of 
God  in  the  entire  life;  for  the  abandonment  of 
such  amusements  as  dancing,  card-playing,  theatre 
going  and  jesting;  in  fact,  for  everything  that 
opposed  the  speculative  and  barren  character  of 
the  prevalent  religions  of  that  day.  As  definite 
results,  the  Pietistic  movement  may  claim  directly 
or  indirectly;  first,  to  have  given  great  impulse  to 
the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible;  second,  to  have 
Struck  a  plane  of  moderation  in  theology;  third, 
to  have  revived  interest  in  chpfch  history;  and 
fourth,  to  have  left  a  lasting  testimony  of  itself 
in  at  least  one  organization  which  Is  still  extant, 
the  German’  Baptists  or  Dunker  Brethren. 

Now  one  can  easily  see  how  such  a  move¬ 
ment  would  produce  strong  characters  full  of  piety 
and  good  works.  Mention  has  been  made  of  Phil¬ 
ip  Jacob  Spener  (1635-1705).  He  was  closely 
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associated  with  Hermann  Tranche  (1663-1727)  in 
the  organization  and  supervision  of  the  famous 
mission,  industrial,  and  orphan  school  of  Halle, 
known  as  “Das  .Hallische  Weisenhaus.”  Among 
the  students  who  attended  the  school  at  Halle  was 
one  Ernest  Christoph  Ilochmann  (1607-1721). 
He  was  essentially  a  Pietist  after  the  teachings  of 
Francke  and  Spener.  But  his  ardent  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  pure  religion  caused  him  to  chafe 
unusually  under  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
State  Church,  the  Lutheran,  of  which  he  and  most 
other  Pietists  were  still  members.  This  attitude 
of  the  too  open  disavowal  of  the  creed  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  State  Church  led  to  his  arrest  and  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  Halle,  and  so  he  took  the  next  logical 
step  for  Pietism  and  became  a  Pietistic  Separatist. 
In  subsequent  association  at  Giessen  with  Gott¬ 
fried  Arnold,  whose  works  were  afterwards  quoted 
by  D  unker  Brethren  and  were  also  printed  on 
their  presses,  and  in  association  with  other  like- 
minded  Pietists,  he  rapidly  developed  a  life  of 
great  piety  and  Christian  endeavor.  He  made 
efforts  to  convert  the  Jews  of  Germany  to  Jesus 
Christ;  then  he  became  active  in  his  opposition  to 
the  “Babel  of  the  sects;”  then,  driven  from 
Frankfort  by  persecution  in  1698  he  became  for  a 
time  an  ascetic  in  Wittgenstein.  From  here  he 
was  driven  by  persecution,  then  became  a  wan¬ 
derer,  and  in  1702,  a  prisoner  at  Castle  Detmold 
where  he  wrote  his  “confession;”  and  this  con¬ 
fession  certainly  influenced  the  first  Hunker  Breth¬ 
ren  in  the  shaping  of  their  belief.*  In  the  midst 
of  Hochmann’s  trials,  “his  life-long  friend,  Dr. 
Johann  Conrad  Dippel,  the  famous  separatist,” 
defended  Hochmann  in  a  bitter  satire.  This  de¬ 
fense  only  made  Hochmann’s  career  more  unhap¬ 
py  ;  and  at  last  he  retired  to  Schwarzenau,  whither, 
because  of  protection  afforded  them,  many  other 
independent  Pietists  had  already  fled.  At  Schwar¬ 
zenau,  in  closer  and  more  intimate  association  with 
Alexander  Mack  than  with  the  representatives  of 
other  non-state  religions.  Hochmann  becomes  the 
distinctive  and  definite  link  connecting  the  Dunker 
Brethren  with  the  best  of  the  well-known  Pietistic 
Movement ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  previous  to  Hoch¬ 
mann’s  coming  to  Schwarzenau  the  beginning  of 
the  organization  of  the  Dunker  Brethren  had  oc¬ 
curred,  with  Mack  as  the  central  figure  thereof. 

The  name  of  Hochmann  cannot  be  found  in 
the  lists  of  those  who  were  received  into  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  little  church  of  the  Brethren  in 
Schwarzenau,  but  in  the  records  he  is  spoken  of  as 


“Brother  Hochmann  von  Hockenau;”  and  that  he 
and  Alexander  Mack  often  went  together  on 
preaching  tours  is  authentic  history.  A  close 
study  of  his  life  must  convince  one  that  he  was 
recognized  as  a  member  of  the  Church.  And  so 
we  have  shown  the  direct  connection  of  the  Dunk¬ 
er  Brethren  with  the  Pietists ;  we  have  shown  that 
the  .Pietists  were  undoubtedly  the  most  free  of 
all  reformers  from  mysticism  on  the  one  hand  and 
from  civil  or  ecclesiastical  or  ritualistic  bias  on 
the  other  hand ;  and  we  have  shown,  that  although 
there  is  no  historic  connection  between  the  Pietists 
and  those  highly  pious  and  independent  move¬ 
ments  which  have  dissented  from  the  rule  of  the 
general  church  in  all  ages  previous  to  the  Great 
Reformation,  there  still  is  a  strong  spiritual  like¬ 
ness,  thus  establishing  the  fact  that  in  all  ages 
of  Christian  history  there  have  been  those  whose 
sense  of  personal  piety  was  greater  than  their 
sense  of  submission  to  the  dominance  of  civil,  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  and  ritualistic  forms.  We  reiterate 
the  claim  of  direct  connection  between  the  Dunker 
Brethren  and  the  wide-spread  Pietistic  Movement 
in  the  state  churches  of  Germany  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  make  the  fur¬ 
ther  statement,  that  the  Dunker  Brethren  are  the 
nearest  and  perhaps  the  only  direct  descendants  of 
the  Pietists  in  America,  if  indeed  not  in  the  world. 
This  statement  may  be  questioned  by  those  who 
think  that  the  Moravians  are  directly  descended 
from  the  Pietists;  but  it  needs  only  to  be  remarked 
that  the  Moravians  have  a  history  dating  back  to 
Comenius  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  back  to 
John  Huss  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  perhaps  still 
farther  back,  and  that  their  relationship  to  the 
Pietists  lies  only  in  the  fact  that  their  removal 
from  Moravia  to  Germany  proper  and  their  re-es¬ 
tablishment  by  Count  Zinzendorf  at  Herrnhut  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century  is  simply  contempor¬ 
aneous  with  the  latter  part  of  the  Pietistic  Move¬ 
ment.  While  there  were  points  of  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  Pietists  and  the  Moravians,  their  re¬ 
spective  histories  have  no  essential  connection; 
the  Moravians  themselves  do  not  claim  origin  in 
the  Pietistic  Movement. 

The  Dunker  Brethren  Church  began  to  be 
in  1708  at  Schwarzenau,  Germany.  Quoting 
from  “The  History  of  the  Brethren”  by  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin  G.  Brumbaugh. — “In  that  year  at  Schwar¬ 
zenau,  Province  of  Wittgenstein,  in  Hesse-Cassel, 
vras  enacted  a  remarkable  scene.  Eight  pious 
souls,  after  careful  prayer  and  prolonged  study, 
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relying  only  upon  God  and  the  Bible  to  guide  them 
and  their  followers  forever,  walked  slowly,  sol¬ 
emnly,  and  heroically  from  the  house  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Mack  to  the  river  Ed^r,  which,  like  a  silver 
thread,  wound  its  way  through  the  heart  of  a  rich 
and  varied  landscape.  Here  the  pious  eight,  in 
the  early  morning,  surrounded  by  many  curious 
witnesses,  knelt  in  prayer,  and  then  one  of  them 
led  Alexander  Mack  into  the  water  and  immersed 
him  three  times,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  Alex¬ 
ander  Mack  baptized  the  other  seven;  and  these 
eight,  perhaps  the  first  to  receive  trine  immersion 
in  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Church,  then  or¬ 
ganized  a  new  congregation.  This  new  congre¬ 
gation  chose  one  of  their  number,  Alexander 
Mack,  as  their  leader,  and  thus  began  the  Taufers 
(or  Timbers  or  Dunkers)  or  German  Baptist 
(Brethren)  Church,  as  a  separate  organization.” 
A  few  other  facts  are  interesting  about  this  unique 
organization :  they  waived  the  question  of  apostolic 
succession,  in  having  no  regularly  ordained  min¬ 
ister  to  baptize  them;  they  subscribed  to  no  writ¬ 
ten  creed,  they  were  all  members  of  regular  Prot¬ 
estant  bodies,  either  Lutherans  or  Reformed;  they 
were  practically  all  Pietistic  refugees  enjoying  the 
protection  of  “the  mild  and  humane  Count  Hein¬ 
rich  von  Wittengenstein ;”  they  were  more  than 
Pietists,  in  that  they  were  not  averse  to  church 
organization,  as  nearly  all  Pietists  were,  and  in 
that  they  did  not  abandon  the  ordinances  which 
are  specified  in  the  Word  as  means  of  salvation; 
they  abandoned  all  precedents  among  the  denom¬ 
inations  of  their  time;  and  they  give  evidence  in 
their  actions  at  this  time  as  well  as  subsequently, 
that  “they  were  men  of  no  mean  training,  and 
that  they  were  possessed  of  a  courage  and  heroism 
that  mounts  almost  to  the  sublime.” 

Alexander  Mack,  Jr.,  son  of  the  first  leader 
of  the  Brethren,  in  an  account  of  this  organization 
published  in  1774,  says  that  Schwargenau  became 
extensively  known  as  a  centre  for  Pietists,  and 
he  also  indicates  that  the  social  grade  of  the  place 
was  considerably  elevated  because  of  their  presence. 
He  further  cites  that  although  they  differd  in  man¬ 
ners,  customs,  and  opinions,  they  were  all  called 
Pietists  but  that  they  among  themselves  called 
each  other  “brother.”  Furthermore,  this  publi¬ 
cation  of  Mack’s  leaves  the  impression  that  these 
Pietists  found  it  difficult  to  reduce  Christ’s  “go 
and  tell  it  to  the  Church”  to  practice,  without 
some  formal  organization,  and  that  more  particu¬ 


larly  because  of  this  verse  in  Matthew  18  some 
few  of  the  Pietists  organized  themselves  into  the 
church  of  the  Taufers  or  Dunkers  Brethren.  They 
never  wrote  a  creed,  the  Bible  alone  was  deemed 
sufficint.'  Gradually,  however,  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  church  worked  out  its  polity,  its  beliefs,  and 
its  practice.  At  this  juncture  it  is,  as  indicated 
before,  that  Hochmann’s  influence  is  felt.  Upon 
the  basis  of-  a  higher  standard  of  personal  piety, 
the  Brethren  built  their  conception  of  practices 
of  the  Primitive  Christians,  and  began  to  literally 
observe  baptism  by  trine  immersion,  feet-washing, 
the  agape  in  connection  with  the  communion,  sal¬ 
utation  by  the  holy  kiss,  and  the  anointing  of  the 
sick.  The  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  non¬ 
swearing  were  essentially  characteristic  of  the 
Brethren.  As  for  non-conformity  to  the  fashions 
of  the  world  in  dress,  there  was  no  particular  em¬ 
phasis  upon  such  doctrine  until  social  and  political 
conditions  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  allied 
the  Brethren  with  the  Quaker  party,  and  produced 
the  distinction  between  the  “Plain  People”  and 
the  more  stylish  people ;  and  this  distinction,  while 
not  so  marked  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
became  even  more  marked  than  formerly  when 
the  war  was  over  and  the  now  popular  and  victor¬ 
ious  war  party  reverted  even  more  extravagantly 
to  fancy  clothes.  Just  here  it  may  be  remarked 
is  the  source  for  the  popular  idea  that  all  the 
so-called  “Plain  People,”  Quakers,  Mennonites, 
Dunkers,  et  al,  have  the  same  history  and  are 
largely  the  same.  This  idea  is  entirely  wrong, 
for  it  is  only  on  this  point  of  social  customs  and 
plain  dressing  that  these  widely  differing  religious 
bodies  are  at  all  alike. 

The  church  in  Sehwarzenau  grew  large  by 
17.15  and  other  congregations  were  organized  in  the 
Palatinate,  the  one  at  Marienborn  becoming  the 
new  centre  when  persecution  at  last  stopped  de¬ 
velopments  at  Sehwarzenau.  Later,  Crefeld  or 
Creyfelt  became  a  centre,  then  Epstein  in  Swit¬ 
zerland.  In  1722,  Mack  and  the  remaining  mem¬ 
bers  fled  from  Sehwarzenau  to  Westervain  in  West 
Friesland,  where  a  congregation  flourished  for 
nine  years.  Thence  they  sailed  » for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  fifty-nine  families  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  souls  landing  and  qualifying  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  on  September  15,  1729.  Of  the  Breth¬ 
ren  and  congregations  left  in  Europe,  little,  if 
anything,  is  known,  except  relative  to  Creyfelt. 
This  place  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  Brethren, 
at  least  from  Marienborn  and  Epstein ;  and  it  also 
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is  the  place  whence  the  first  Brethren  sailed  for 
America  tunic*  the  leadership  of  Peter  Becker, 
settling  at  Germantown  in  1719,  ten  years  before 
Mack’s  arrival.  Among  the  most  prominent 
names  of  leading  Brethren  in  this  early  period, 
first  arising  to  prominence  in  Europe  and  after¬ 
wards  removing  to  America,  were  Alexander 
Mack,  John  Nass,  Christian  Libe,  Peter  Becker, 
John  Henry  Kalkglasser,  and  Stephen  Koch. 
These  all  suffered  the  hardships  incident  to  inde¬ 
pendence  of  religious  thought  and  activity  to 
which  the  independents  and  separatists  of  all  ages 
have  been  subjected,  the  state  churches  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland  and  Switzerland  being  their 
persecutors  now,  just  as  the  Papal  Church  had 
been  the  persecutors  of  such  bodies  as  the  Walden- 
ses  in  the  Middle  Ages.  What  became  of  the 
Brethren  who  did  not  come  to  America  is  not 
known;  in  all  probability  the  great  majority 
came,  and  thus  the  nucleus  of  the  church  was 
removed  from  European  to  American  soil. 

A  recitation  of  the  history  of  the  Brethren 
after  they  came  to  America  usually  involves  the 
details  of  the  organization  and  growth  of  indi¬ 
vidual  congregations,  first  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Philadelphia,  then  in  New  Jersey,  then 
farther  back  toward  the  Susquehanna  river,  then 
along  the  Antietam  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  and 
Northern  Alary  land  in  1752,  then  down  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Virginia  and  into  the  Carolinas,  then  west¬ 
ward  over  the  Old  Braddock  Road  immediately 
after  the  Revolution,  to  Georges  Creek,  which 
empties  into  the  Monongahela  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  then  from  the  Carolinas  into  Kentucky. 
This  far  westward  movement  of  the  Brethren  is 
coincident  with  the  general  westward  movement 
of  the  American  population;  “first  the  hardy  pi¬ 
oneer,  then  the  invading  army  that  drove  the 
Indian  to  the  West  and  North,  then  the  agricultur¬ 
ist  whose  coming  marked  the  beginning  of  per¬ 
manent  occupation.  The  sturdy  Germans  were 
among  the  first  to  press  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississ¬ 
ippi  Valleys.  Among  these  pioneer  farmers  were 
many  members  of  the  German  Baptist  Brethren 
Church.  They  carried  their  principles  with  them, 
and  from  1790  to  1825  the  great  central  plain 
was  rapidly  populated  by  Brethren.”  Among  the 
prominent  colonial  eongregniioiB  besides  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Germantown.  may  be  mentioned  the 
Coventry,  the  Great  Swamp,  the  Oley,  the  Cones¬ 
toga*  the  White*  Oak,  the  Great  Swatara,  the 
Northkill,  the  Codorcs,  the  Little  Conewago,  the 


Conewago,  the  Bermudian,  and  the  Stony  Creek 
congregations,  most  of  which  are  still  alive. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  early  American  church 
were  Peter  Becker,  the  second  Alexander  Mack, 
the  two  Martin  Urners,  the  first  Christopher  Sow¬ 
er,  the  second  Christopher  Sower,  who  was  an 
Elder,  Peter  Iveyser  who  was  Elder  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Church,  Michael  Frantz,  Michael  Pfautz, 
Jacob  Sontag,  Peter  Leibert,  Ludwig  Hoeeker,  the 
schoolmaster  and  organizer  of  the  Sunday  School, 
at  least  by  1738,  Gerhard  Tersteegen,  the  poet, 
and  Elder  John  Price,  the  bosom  friend  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Mack,  Jr. 

Although  the  history  of  the  Ephrata  commun¬ 
ity  of  mystical  and  ascetic  Seventh  Day  Baptists 
is  no  essential  part  of  this  sketch,  yet  because  of 
the  fact  that  almost  all  general  church  histories 
and  encyclopaedia  articles  attribute  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  Ephrata  Cloister  People  to  the 
Dunker  Brethren,  and  because  it  is  true  that  the 
founders  of  the  Ephrata  Community  were  origi¬ 
nally  Brethren,  it  seems  wise  to  advert  to  them. 
John  Conrad  Beissel  was  the  founder  of  the 
Ephrata  Community  Movement.  He  was  bap¬ 
tized  by  Peter  Becker,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  regular  German  Baptist  Brethren  Church,  but 
he  had  such  inspirationst  and  mystical  tendencies 
in  his  nature  as  would  not  harmonize  readily  with 
the  more  conservative  doctrines  of  the  Brethren, 
and  so  he  finally  threw  all  restraint  away  and 
openly  declared  his  independence  in  .1728.  His 
celibate  ideas  were  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of 
a  cloister;  and  so  by  1740  this  strange  character 
and  his  kindred  spirits,  sprue  from  the  Brethren 
and  some  from  other  religious  bodies,  were  fully 
and  avowedly  a  separate  and^istinct  body.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  striking  characteristics  of  this  sing¬ 
ular  cloister  community  were  in  that  day,  and  are 
still,  unusually  attractive  to  historians  and  anti¬ 
quarians  ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that  this  singular 
community  should  have  furnished  the  •  basis  for 
many  a  writf-iif  of  the  Dunkers,  especially  since 
the  Dunker  people  proper  have  been  so  very  quiet 
and  unassuming  concerning  their  real  history. 
So  the  fact  is,  and  always  has  been,  that- the  Sev¬ 
enth  Day  Baptists  of  Ephrata  are  related  to  the 
Dunker  Brethren  only  in  that  the  founders  of  the 
community  were  originally,  Dunker  Brethren. 
The  Dunker  Brethren  have  never  been  opposed  to 
marriage  among  themselves,  nor  have  they,  more 
than  other  denominations,  opposed  the  marriage 
of  their  members  t«  the  members  of  other  sects. 
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They  have  never  practiced  the  community  of  goods, 
nor  do  they  aim  to  live  in  colonies.  They  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of  Sabbatarianism. 
In  fact,  none  of  the  essentially  Ephrata-Cloister 
doctrines  are. to  be  attributed  to  the  Brethren. 
The  Ephrata  People  have  a  history  all  their  own, 
and  a  strangely  beautiful  story  it  is  which  they 
have  left  in  their  famous  Chronicle  Book  and  in 
the  many  other  historical  references  to  them  which 
are  found  in  Pennsylvania  records. 

The  Taufers,  Tunkers,  Dunkers,  or  German 
Baptist  Brethren  of  Colonial  Times  were  for  the 
most  part  Germans  or  Dutch.  The  majority  of 
them  were  substantial  farmers;  though  of  course 
they  were  engaged  in  other  occupations  also,  par¬ 
ticularly  weaving.  The  Saur  presses  of  German¬ 
town  were  the  most  famous  German  presses  in 
American  Colonial  history;  and  their  output  of 
papers,  almanacs,  Bibles,  S.  S.  tickets,  and  general 
works,  gives  evidence  not  only  of  a  flourishing 
business,  but  also  of  a  literary  appreciation  among 
the  American  Germans  of  no  mean  consideration. 
A  nearly  complete  connection  of  imprints  from 
the  Saur  presses  of  Germantown  is  now  worthily 
housed  in  the  splendid  library  of  the  Brethren’s 
oldest  college  at  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  thanks  to  the 
tireless  energy  of  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh;  and 
even  a  casual  visitor  to  this  department  of  the  li¬ 
brary  must  be  astonished  by  the  evidences  of  ap¬ 
preciation  for  books  which  the  American  Germans 
must  have  had.  Such  literary  appreciation  would 
seem  to  call  for  the  organization  of  schools  by  the 
Brethren  of  this  early  period;  but  aside  from  the 
interest  of  certain  members  of  the  church  in  the 
founding  of  Germantown  Academy,  there  is  no 
school  history  to  record.  Being  Germans,  they 
retained  their  language,  and  desired  to  do  so. 
Their  English  neighbors  could  not  understand 
them,  and  so  regarded  them  as  illiterate,  even  to 
the  extent  of  attempting  to  provide  for  their  Eng¬ 
lish  Education  and  evangelization.  This  slur 
upon  their  intelligence  caused  the  Germans  to 
dislike  the  English  and  their  whole  schemes  of 
education. 

As  for  the  activities  of  the  Dunker  Brethren 
in  general,  social,  civic  and  reform  movements  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  little  can  be  said  that 
would  indicate  any  considerable  or  even  any  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  the  denomination  as  such. 
While  it  is  a  fact  that  certain  leaders  among  the 


Brethren  were  well  known  and  highly  respected  by 
men  of  affairs  outside  the  membership  of  the 
church,  and  particularly  by  such  men  as  Franklin 
and  Washington,  yet,  spite  of  their  anti-slavery 
sentiments,  their  peace  sentiments,  and  temperance 
sentiments  among  themselves,  they  are  not  known 
to  have  taken  any  leading  part  in  what  might  be 
called  the  general  reform  movements  along  these 
lines.  Without  being  essentially  selfish  or  clan¬ 
nish,  the  Dunker  Brethren  were  then,  as  they  are 
pretty  generally  still,  very  much  to  themselves. 
Particularly  have  they  always  cared  for  their  own 
poor.  Undoubtedly  this  natural  attitude  of  theirs, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  were  classed  so¬ 
cially  and  politcally  with  those  who  had  opposed 
the  successful  Revolution  against  Great  Britain, 
and  also  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  anti-slav¬ 
ery  agitation  with  which  they  were  known  to  be  in 
sympathy  became  unpopular  even  in  the  North 
after  Eli  Whitney  invented  his  cotton-gin — all 
these  combined  did  much  to  retard  the  hitherto 
rapid  growth  of  the  Dunker  Brethren,  and  threw 
them  into  the  class  of  smaller  denominations. 
Although  they  have  grown  into  the  general  or  Pres¬ 
byterian  form  of  church  government,  and  into  the 
strict  practice  of  close  communion,  and  although 
they  do  not  now  accept  members  upon  other  forms 
of  baptism  than  that  of  trine  immersion,  in  the 
eighteenth  centurv  none  of  these  points  were  so 
clearly  characteristic  of  the  Brethren. 

Such  is  the  general  story  of  the  Dunkers. 
Their  settlement  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  and 
Northern  Maryland  has  been  mentioned,  and  the 
detailed  history  of  the  congregation  of  this  vicinity 
will  now  follow.  It  is  hoped  that  this  old  story 
may  have  awakened  a  deeper  respect  for  this  body 
of  Christians  both  on  the  part  of  the  present  mem¬ 
bers  therof  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  be 
counted  as  friends.  No  proselyting  purpose  has 
been  in  mind. 


THE  MANOR,  BEAVER  CREEK  AND 
WELSH  RUN  CONGREGATIONS—’ -formerly 
belonged  to  the  Antietam  Congregation,  which 
was  at  first  known  as  the  Conoco  eheague  Church. 
If  not  the  -first,  it  was  one  of  the  first  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Brethren  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
river. 


♦Contributed  by  Elder  W.  S.  Reiehard. 
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Elder  Abraham  Stouffer,  ordained  to  the 
eldership  by  Bishop  Peter  Becker,  spoken  of  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Germantown  church,  near 
Philadelphia,  came  in  the  valley,  and  organized  a 
congregation  near  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  about  the  year 
1750,  wired  was  known  as  the  Conococheague 
Church.  The  region  was  then  infested  by  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians.  The  French  and  Indian  War, 
a  few  years  later,  increased  the  uneasiness  felt  by 
the  members  of  this  congregation,  in  common  with 
the  people  throuhout  the  Cumberland  Valley. 
Thus  church  work  and  growth  were  greatly  retard¬ 
ed  during  most  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Worship  was  conducted  in  dwelling- 
houses  during  the  winter,  and  in  summer,  in 
barns.  About  1756,  Governor  Sharp  afforded 
some  protection  to  the  settlers  by  establishing 
Fort  Frederick,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county. 

After  remaining  for  several  years  with  the 
Conococheague  Church,  Elder  Stouffer  returned 
to  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  Elder  George  Adam 
Martin  was  left  in  charge.  The  first  church  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  in  the  year  1785,  in  Price’s  woods, 
near  Waynesboro.  This  house  stood  ninety-seven 
years,  and  was  replaced  by  the  present  structure 
in  1892.  Gradually,  as  the  Indians  retired,  and 
emigration  pushed  further  into  Mat  woods,  the 
Church  grew,  and  other  organizations  were  form¬ 
ed,  the  first  of  which  was  the  Manor  Congregation. 
Their  house  of  worship  was  first  built  in  1830, 
and  Daniel  Reichard,  grandfather  of  W.  S.  Reich¬ 
ard,  who  moved  into  the  neighborhood  in  1831 
became  a  prominent  actor  in  the  new  enterprise. 

In  1826,  the  first  Annual  Meeting  held  in 
Washington  County  took  place  at  Daniel  Reich- 
ard’s  residence,  which  was  west  of  Hagerstown, 
near  Salem  Church,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Ebv.  The  next  Annual  Meeting  was  held 
in  the  County  at  the  Manor  Church  in  1838,  and 
again  in  1857,  and  referring  to  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ings  held  in  this  county.  One  of  the  most  spirit¬ 
ual  and  largely  attended  conferences  ever  held  by 
the  brotherhood  up  to  that  date  was  the  one  held 
at  Hagerstown  in  the  year  1891.  The  executive 
committee  having  the  meeting  in  charge  was  El¬ 
ders  David  Long,  Nicholas  Martin,  Daniel  Stouf¬ 
fer,  A.  B.  Barnhart  and  W.  S.  Reichard,  support¬ 
ed  by  the  congregations  of  the  district,  known  then 
as  the  District  of  Western  Maryland.  The  at¬ 
tendance  some  days  of  the  Conference  ran  up  to 
20,000,  and  when  the  Executive  Committee  com¬ 
pleted  their  work,  they  had  nearly  $6,000  surplus 


to  turn  over  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  church. 

Daniel  Reichard,  while  living  west  of  Ha¬ 
gerstown,  where  the  first  Annual  Meeting  was  held, 
was  actively  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  the 
liquor  traffic  of  the  county.  In  1829,  he  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  first  temperance  meeting  held  in 
the  county,  which  convened  in  St.  John’s  Luther¬ 
an  Church,  of  Hagerstown.  It  was  upon  that  oc¬ 
casion  that  he  was  one  of  ten  fanners  who  resolv¬ 
ed  to  try  to  dispense  with  liquor  in  the  harvest 
field,  in  which  all  succeeded  but  one.  Some  gave 
extra  wages;  others  made  concessions  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

Elder  Nicholas  Martin,  grandfather  of  the 
present  elder  of  the  Welsh  Run  congregation,  and 
Elder  John  Funk,  who  lived  west  of  Hagerstown, 
seem  to  have  been  the  principal  ministers  in  this 
County  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Elder  John  Funk  came  frequently  to  the 
Manor  for  funerals  and  preaching  services.  This 
new  organization  gradually  fell  upon  Elders  Dan¬ 
iel  Reichard  and  Jacob  Long;  following  them  in 
the  oversight  were  Elders  Jacob  Highberger, 
David  Long,  Daniel  Wolf,  and  the  present  elder, 
D.  Victor  Long. 

Adjoining  the  grounds  of  the  Manor  edifice 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  country  cemeteries  in  the 
County  ;  for  many  years  there  was  a  small  grave¬ 
yard  here  in  which  many  of  the  pious  dead  were 
laid  to  rest,  the  mother  of  the  late  Elder  Daniel 
Wolf  being  the  first  and  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Elder  D;iniel  Reichard,  Miss  Nannie,  being 
the  second;  but  as  the  church  increased  in  num¬ 
ber  and  the  community  was  settled  up,  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  to  enlarge  the  grounds.  So  on  September 
28th,  1880,  Dr.  Valentine  Reichard,  Daniel  Wolf, 
Callo  Fahrnev,  Joseph  Rowland,  David  Welty, 
Jacob  Reichard  and  W.  S.  Reichard,  secured  three 
acres  of  land  from  Jacob  Leatherman  adjacent  to 
the  old  graveyard,  laid  off  and  incorporated  the 
Manor  Cemetery  Company,  the  incorporators  be¬ 
coming  the  directors  for  the  first  year  who  elected 
W.  S,  Reichard  president  and  David  Welty,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  with  the  company’s  office  at 
Fairplav. 

John  Reichard  whose  picture  and  sketch  is  in 
this  history,  who  died  on  August  3d,  1881,  was 
the  first  body  laid  in  this  new  addition,  and  Jacob 
Leatherman  from  whom  the  ground  was  purchas¬ 
ed  was  the  next.  These  grounds  filled  up  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  the  company  bought  the  old  school  house 
property  adjoining,  took  down  the  house  and  threw 


;h — A  Storm  Centre  of  The  Battle  of  Antietam. 
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the  grounds  into  the  cemetery.  Again  in  1904 
the  company  added  to  their  already  spacious 
ground  nearly  3  acres  more  land,  which  will  be 
ample  for  many  years  to  come  and  with  a  sinking 
fund  already  established  for  its  maintenance  and 
cart**  it  has  become  not  only  a  thing  of  beauty  but 
a  sacred  place  for  many  who  gather  here  to  wor¬ 
ship.  List  of  ministers  who  were  called  and 
preached  in  the  Manor  congregation :  Daniel  Reich- 
ard,  Jacob  Long,  Jacob  Highbarger,  Michael  Ein- 
mert,  David  Long,  Daniel  Wolf,  Emanual  Long, 
Joseph  Long.  The  foregoing  are  all  deceased: 
Simon  Long,  W.  S.  Reichard,  Joshua  Long,  D. 
Victor  Long,  Rodney  Coffman,  Emmert  Rowland, 
Walter  Thomas. 

MARSH  GERMAN  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 
— So  the  Manor  congregation  grew  in  number, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  those  that  lived  at  a 
distance  other  church  edifices  were  built  within 
the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  congregation,  first 
of  which  was  the  “Marsh”  building  erected  in  the 
year  1849. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  building  was  erect¬ 
ed  was  purchased  from  Andrew  Rench  and  was 
deeded  November  28,  1848,  by  Andrew  Rench 
and  Jane  Rench,  his  wife  to  the  following  deacons 
of  the  church;  John  S.  Rowland,  Jacob  Reichard, 
David  Long,  Samuel  Emmert.  The  structure  is 
built  of  brick,  is  35x40  feet  in  size  and  is  located 
about  two  miles  south  of  Hagerstown,  half  way 
between  the  Sharpsburg  and  Downsville  turnpikes. 
The  same  ministers  preached  here  as  preached  at 
the  Manor  edifice.  D.  Victor  Long  is  the  pastor. 

THE  DUNKER  OR  GERMAN  BAPTIST 
BRETHREN  CHURCH.— *The  Dunker  or  Ger¬ 
man  Baptist  Brethren  Church  is  situated  one  mile 
north  of  the  town  of  Sharpsburg,  on  the  turnpike 
leading  from  Sharpsburg  to  Hagerstown,  and  on 
the  ground,  occupied  by  the  left  wing  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  at  the  Battle  of  Antietam.  During 
the  battle,  this  church  was  used  as  a  sort  of  fort, 
by  the  Confederates  and  was  terribly  riddled  with 
shot  and  shell,  by  the  Federal  forces.  In  the 
year  18G3,  it  was  rebuilt.  The  church  was  first 
erected  in  the  years  1852  and  1853.  The  ground 
on  which  the  church  stands  was  given  by  Samuel 
Mumma,  Sr.,  a  zealous  member  of  the  church. 
The  deed  stipulates  that  the  church  is  to  be  the 


property  of  the  German  Baptist  Brethren,  as  long 
as  they  hold  public  worship  there. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  35  by  40 
jfet,  one  story  in'  height,  built  of  brick  and  painted 
white.  The  building  committee  were  Daniel  Mil¬ 
ler  and  Joseph  Sherrick.  The  members  of  this 
church,  known  as  “Mumma’s”  at  its  organization 
were  the  Mummas,  Eckers,  Millers,  Neikirks  and 
Sherricks. 

The  ministers  who  have  officiated  from  the 
building  of  the  church  to  the  present  time  are: 
Elders  Daniel  Reichard,  Jacob  Highbarger, 
Michael  Emmert,  David  Long,  Daniel  Wolf,  Jacob 
Bricker,  Victor  Long,  Joshua  Long,  John  Otto, 
Rodney  Coffman,  John  Miller  and  Walter  Thomas. 

The  churches  of  this  denomination  which  are 
known  as  one  congregation,  and  which  are  all  lo¬ 
cated  within  a  scope  of  eight  miles,  and  which 
number  about  240  members,  are :  Mummas’, 
Manor,  Sharpsburg,  Downsville  and  the  Marsh; 
and  are  under  the  supervision  of  Elder  Victor 
Long,  who  is  the  Bishop.  On  the  ’Sunday  pre¬ 
ceding  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Rev.  David  Long, 
now  (deceased)  was  preaching  in  this  old  church; 
his  preaching  was  often  interrupted  by  the  boom¬ 
ing  of  cannon  on  South  Mountain.  The  following 
Sunday  the  church  building  resembled  a  sieve, 
the  effects  of  the  shot  and  shell,  totally  unfit  for 
worship,  whilst  strewn  around  it  were  the  lifeless 
bodies  of  horses  and  men,  a  sickening  sight. 

The  Bible  belonging  to  this  church  the  gift 
of  Daniel  Miller,  one  of  the  pioneer  members,  was 
carried  away  soon  after  the  battle  and  nothing 
was  heard  of  its  whereabouts  for  forty  years.  It 
was  taken  by  Sergeant  Nathan  F.  Dykman,  Co.  H. 
107  N.  Y.  S.  V.,  which  participated  at  Antietam. 
At  his  death  his  sister  presented  the  Bible  to  the 
company,  and  their  desire  was  to  send  it  back  to 
its  home  in  the  Dunkard  Church  at  Antietam,  if 
it  were  still  in  existence. 

John  T.  Lewis,  an  esteemed  colored  man  of 
Elmira,  New  York,  who  came  from  the  north  of 
Maryland,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Dunkard 
Church,  was  instrumental  in  its  being  returned, 
to  the  church,  and  it  now  occupies  the  same  po¬ 
sition  it  did  before  the  battle,  whence  may  it  be 
h<S  more  removed  forever. 

At  the  right  of  the  east  door  of  this  historic 
church  is  a  bronze  tablet  with  these  imperishable 
words,  which  all  may  read  with  interest : 


♦Contributed  by  John  P.  Smith. 
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“The  Dunkard  Church  was  erected  A.  D. 
1853,  by  the  German  Baptist  Brethren.  During 
the  battle  the  wounded  of  both  armies  sought  and 
found  sanctuary  within  its  walls.  The  church 
was  seriously  injured  by  the  fire  of  the  Union,  bat¬ 
teries  on  September  17,  18(52.  The  building  was 
repaired  and  divine  worship  was  resumed  during 
the  summer  of  1864.” 

THE  POTOMAC  GERMAN  BAPTIST 
CHURCH,  located  one-lialf  mile  south  of  Downs- 
ulle,  is  one  of  the  appointments  in  the  Manor 
congregations.  This  church  was  built  in  1859. 
The  building  is  located  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  Simon  Long.  It  is.  a  brick  30x40.  Services 
are  held  every  four  weeks.  Bishop  Long  has 
oversight.  The  trustees  at  present  are  Joseph 
Thomas,  Jos,  Rowland,  Charles  Coffman,  Otho 
W.  Miller,  Isaiah  Harshman. 

SHARPSBURG  GERMAN  BAPTIST 
CHURCH. — The  members  of  the  German 
Baptist  Brethren  Church,  living  in  Sharps- 
burg  found  it  often  difficult  to  go  out  to  the 
little  church  along  the  pike,  one  mile  north 
on  the  Antietam  Battle  Feild  to  service  and  many 
of  the  children  that  should  be  in  Sunday-school 
could  not  be  induced  to  walk  out;  therefore  the 
necessity  seemed  to  be  absolute  that  they  have  a 
place  for  worship  and  Sunday-school  work  in  town. 
On  the  first  day  of  August  1898  ground  was  broken 
for  the  present  building  which  is  a  substantial 
brick  structure  40x52  feet  covered  with  slate  and 
heated  with  steam.  On  the  first  day  of  January, 
1899  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Lord  free  from  any 
indebtedness.  Elder  Silas  Hoover  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon.  The  build¬ 
ing  committee  was  Henry  Miller,  Henry  Schamel 
and  John  Otto. 


BEAVER  CHEEK  CHURCH. 

In  1851,  a  wonderful  wave  of  religious  re¬ 
vival  occurred  in  the  Manor  congregation,  in¬ 
creasing  their  membership  to  such  an  extent,  that 
there  was  a  call  for  a  new  organization.  This 
resulted  in  a  meeting  at  what  was  then  known  as 
Fahrney’s  Church;  and  a  new  congregation,  known 
m  Beaver  Creek,  was  formed,  the  dividing  line 
being  the  National  Pike  to  the  Court-house,  then 
north  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  line;  all  east  of 


that  line,  to  the  South  Mountain,  was  the  Beaver 
Creek  congregation;  that  on  the  west  side,  the 
Manor  congregation. 

Fahrney’s  Church,  now  known  as  Mount 
Zion,  was  built  as  early  as  1763,  by  the  Mennon- 
ites,  and  was  rebuilt  as  a  Union  house  in  1888. 
What  is  known  as  the  Beaver  Creek  House  was 
built  in  1846.  Elder  Daniel  Reichard  was  given 
charge  of  the  congregation,  after  which  Elder 
Ivoontz  was  given  the  oversight;  following  him, 
Elder  Joseph  Wolf;  then  Elder  Andrew  Cost;  the 
next  in  charge  was  Elder  Daniel  Stouffer,  after 
whose  death  the  oversight  was  given  to  Elder  S. 
B.  Shoop.  The  present  oversight  is  in  the  hands 
of  Elder  A,  B.  Barnhart.  The  ministers  of  the 
congregation  are:  Caleb  Long;  J.  0.  Buterbaugh; 
Cavin  S.  Byers;  and  David  R.  Petre. 

LONG  MEADOWS  OR  ROWLAND’S  GER¬ 
MAN  BAPTIST  CHURCH  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Beaver  Creek  congregation.  A  frame  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  in  1853  at  his  own  expense,  by 
Jonas  Rowland.  He  was  partly  reimbursed  by 
the  congregation.  The  building  was  40x53  feet 
and  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  structure, 
which  was  erected  in  1881,  and  which  is  40x70 
feet.  The  building  committee  of  the  last  church 
were  George  W.  Petre,  Andrew  J.  Boward  and 
Daniel  N.  Scheller.  In  1896  a  frame  house  was 
built  for  the  use  of  the  sexton.  In  1853  the 
members  were  George  Petre,  Jonas  Rowland  and 
wife,  David  Rowland,  Daniel  Rowland,  George  W. 
Petre,  Amy  Petre,  Margaret  Petre,  Henry  Shank 
and  wife,  Mrs.  Crumb,  Jacob  Wolf  and  wife,  Mrs. 
Philip  Warfield,  David  Anthony  and  wife,  George 
Poe,  Samuel  Trovinger,  Andrew  Boward  and  wife. 
The  first  ministers  were  Joseph  Wolf,  Henry 
Koons,  Jacob  Hilbarger,  Joseph  Emmert,  Leonard 
Emmert,  Andrew  Cost,  Daniel  F.  Stoulfer,  Barton 
Slioup,  Frederick  D.  Anthony,  Abram  Rowland, 
John  Rowland,  later.  Elders  Shoup,  Abram 
Rowland  and  John  Rowland.  The  Bishops  in 
1853  were  Henry  Ivoons,  Andrew  Cost  and  Dan¬ 
iel  F.  Stouffer.  Henry  Shank,  who  died  in  1785, 
bequeathed  $500  to  this  congregation.  A  Sunday- 
School  at  Rowland’s  was  organized  in  1893,  of 
which  Elder  John  Rowland  was  Supt.  in  1893- 
1894,  and  the  superintendent  in  1896  and  1897 
was  John  Rowe. 

CHEWSVTLLE  BRETHREN  CHURCH.— 
This  edifice  Avas  erected  in  1900,  costing  about 
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$1000.  It  is  located  in  the  village  of  Chewsville. 
This  amount  was  secured  by  subscription.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  twenty-two  by  thirty  feet, 
with  slate  roof,  and  a  seating  capacity  of  over 
three  hundred.  Services  are  held  every  two  weeks, 
alternating  in  the  morning  and  evening.  The 
congregation  numbers  about  twenty-five  members. 
The  Rev.  J.  0.  Butterbaugh  and  the  Rev.  Calvin 
Byers,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Long,  are  the 
ministers  in  charge.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Barnhart  is 
presiding  elder  in  the  district  covering  the  Fahr- 
ney,  Beaver  Creek,  Chewsville  and  Long  Meadow 
congregations. 


BROAD  FORDING  GERMAN  BAPTIST 
CHURCII. — The  Broad  Fording  German  Baptist 
Church  was  organized  in  1855,  during  which  year 
the  present  susbtantial  brick  house  of  worship  was 
erected.  The  edifice  is  about  73x40  feet  in  di¬ 
mensions.  The  Building  Committee  was  compos¬ 
ed  of  Christian  lvieft'er,  bishop,  and  Jacob  Funk 
and  Joshua  Emmert,  trustees.  The  structure  cost 
the  congregagtion  about  $3,000.  Nicholas  Mar¬ 
tin  hauled  most  of  the  brick  used  in  its  erection 
from  the  brick  yard  of  Michael  Horst,  near  Mau- 
gansville,  and  all  pf  the  lumber  from  Williams¬ 
port. 

The  congregation  is  in  two  divisions,  the 
Broad  Fording  end  and  the  Welsh  Run  end,  each 
comprising  a  membership  of  about  two  hundred. 
In  the  Broad  Fording  Church,  the  Sunday-school 
holds  its  session  during  the  morning,  and  early  in 
the  evening,  the  Christian  Workers  meet  for  their 
mutual  benefit.  Every  two  weeks,  a  service  with 
preaching  is  held  on  Sunday  morning. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Martin,  grandfather  of  the 
present  minister  of  the  same  name,  was  a  bishop 
in  these  congregations.  He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Funk.  Other  bishops  and  ministers  of  this 
connection  are:  Christian  Kielfer;  George  Mc- 
Lanahan,  Nicholas  Martin,  George  Brickcr : 
George  Harmon;  Samuel  Foltz;  F.  J.  Neibert; 
Harvey  Martin;  C.  M.  Hicks^ 

The  Cemetery  of  the  Broad  Fording  German 
Baptist  Church  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  kept 
in  Washing-ton  County.  It  is  situated  on  a  mag¬ 
nificent  elevation,  overlooking  the  country  for 
miles  around.  There  are  two  and  one-half  acres 
within  the  enclosing  fence,  besides  two  acres  ad¬ 
joining.  Emanuel  Niswonger,  an  enterprising 
citizen  of  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  has  deeded  seven¬ 


teen  acres  adjoining  this  property,  to  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  congregation  at  his  death, 
to  be  used  solely  for  cemetery  purposes.  There  is 
a  Board  of  seven  trustees,  with  F.  J.  Neibert  as 
president,  which  form  all  rules  governing  the  cem¬ 
etery.  Mr.  Neibert  is  also  its  superintendent  arid 
sexton,  and  to  him  is  due  much  praise  for  the 
maintenance  and  beauty  of  this  last  resting-place 
of  the  beloved  dead.  The  other  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  are :  George  Shinham ;  William 
Myers;  C.  M.  Hicks;  Martin  Baer;  George  Miller; 
and  D.  Hollinger. 

The  first  person  who  was  buried  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  city  of  the  dead  was  Molinda  Funk,  a  sister 
of  J.  J.  Funk,  president  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  Hagerstown.  She  died  from  diphtheria, 
December  11,  1856,  aged  18  years,  9  months  and 
14  days.  There  are  at  this  writing  about  eight 
hundred  graves  to  be  cared  for. 

WELSH  RUN  GERMAN  BAPTIST 
BRETHREN  CHURCH. — Not  much  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Welsh  Run  edifice  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  The  building  was  ercted  in  1842.  It  is  a 
one-story  stone  structure,  substantial  and  strongly 
built  with  a  basement  in  the  one  end.  It  is  located 
about  one-half  mile  south  of  the  little  village  of 
Welsh  Run,  Pa.  Adjoining  the  grounds  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  cemetery.  Elder  David  Zuck  has  the  over¬ 
sight  of  the  congregation  with  the  following  as¬ 
sistants :  Elders  John  Rowland,  L.  E.  Elliott  and 
others. 

THE  CREEK  HILL  GERMAN  BAPTIST 
CHURCH  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Cear- 
foss  District.  It  is  a  mission  church  and  there 
is  not  a  large  congregation,  because  of  the  close 
proximity  of  the  Broadforcling  Church. 


THE  GERMAN  BAPTIST  BRETHREN 
CHURCH,  OF  HAGERSTOWN,  MD.— The  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  congregation  may  be  dated  from 
the  time,  April,  1883,  when  Elder  Hiram  Wolf, 
who  died  at  Mount  Morris,  Ill.,  Oct.  8,  1897,  and 
W.  S.  Reichard,  the  Elder  now  in  charge  of  the 
Church,  moved  into  Hagerstown  and  commenced 
holding  services  in  the  old  Junior  Hall,  North 
rotomac  street,  with  ten  or  twelve  members  who 
attended  these  services.  Hagerstown  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  mission  point  and  belonged  to  the  three 
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congregations  which  centered  in  this  city,  namely, 
Manor,  Welsh  Run  and  Beaver  Creek. 

In  the  spring  of  1884,  Joseph  M.  Bayer, 
who  then  owned  what  is  now  the  M.  L.  Main 
building,  East  Eranklin  street,  tendered  the  Breth¬ 
ren  the  use  of  one  of  the  large  rooms  free  of  cost. 
Seating  it  with  chairs,  they  continued  their  ser¬ 
vice  ill  a  much  more  comfortable  and  pleasant 
room.  Here  the  Sunday-school  Was  organized, 
with  Elder  W.  S.  Reichard  as  superintendent,  and 
here  was  conceived  the  earnest  desire  for  a  church 
house  of  their  own,  and  Mrs.  Sue  E.  Martin  and 
Mrs.  Hiram  Wolf  were  appointed  to  see  what  could 
be  secured  for  that  purpose.  In  a  short  time  they 
had  $1,000,  and  a  meeting  was  called,  asking  a 
representation  from  the  three  above-named  congre¬ 
gations.  The  result  of  this  meetin’g,  of  which  the 
late  Elder  D.  S.  Stouffer  was  chairman  iand 
which  was  held  April  28,  1884,  in  the  Bayer  rooms, 
was  the  selecting  of  a  committee  of  six  to  act  as 
a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  also  to  choose  a  location, 
and  build  a  small  mission  chapel.  The  commit¬ 
tee  was  as  follows :  Prom  the  Manor  congregation, 
Elders  W.  S.  Reichard  and  Hiram  D.  Wolf; 
Beaver  Creek  congregation,  George  Petre,  Daniel 
■Shelter;  Welsh  Run  congregation,  Levi  Bear, 
George  A.  Miller.  George  Petre  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  board,  and  W.  S.  Reichard,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  site  selcted  for  the  new 
church  on  East  Washington  street,  and  was  bought 
from  J.  D.  Swartz.  The  contract  for  building  the 
house  was  given  to  J.  B.  Snyder.  The  house  was 
furnished  and  dedicated  in  December,  1884.  The 
late  Elder  James  Quinter,  Huntingdon,  Pa., 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon. 

In  October,  1885,  Elder  Hiram  Wolf,  with: 
his  family,  left  for  Nevada,  Kansas,  after  which 
the  labor  of  the  ministry  fell  upon  Elder  W.  S. 
Reichard.  In  April,  1888,  Elder  A.  B.  Barnhart 
moved  to  Hagerstown  and  assisted  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  In  April,  1894,  a  petition  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  organize  the  Hagerstown  mission  into  a 
regular  congregation,  with  the  privilege  of  repre¬ 
sentation  at  the  district  meetings  and  the  general 
annual  Conference,  which  was  granted;  it  is 
known  in  the  Middle  church  district  of  Maryland 
as  the  Hagerstown  Church,  of  which  Elder  W.  S. 
Reichard  was  selected  as  the  elder  in  charge.  The 
deacons  elected  were  D.  A.  Thomas,  D.  E.  Wolf 
and  Samul  Frounfelter.  The  congregation  grew 


rapidly  under  its  new  organization,  and  the  mis¬ 
sion  chapel  was  soon  too  small;  besides,  it  was 
not  well  arranged  for  the  holding  of  the  semi-an¬ 
nual  love  feasts;  it  was  therefore  concluded  to 
build  a  new  and  larger  church  edifice.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  lot  was  purchased  for  $2,200,  from  the 
Hall  heirs,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Mul¬ 
berry  streets,  extending  120  feet  on  each  street; 
here  the  present  substantial,  convenient  and  com¬ 
fortable  structure  was  erected.  The  plans  were 
drawn  by  Mr.  George  B.  McC.  Wolf. 

The  building  fronts  on  Washington  street 
forty-five  feet,  on  Mulberry  street  eighty  feet, 
runs  back  in  an  L  sixty  by  thirty  feet,  and  is 
divided  by  hoisting  doors  into  several  parts.  The 
main  auditorium  is  forty-five  by  fifty  feet,  the 
Sunday-School  room,  forty-five  by  thirty  feet, 
the  infant  class  room,  fifteen  by  thirty  feet,  and 
the  cloak  room  and  library,  thirteen  by  twelve 
feet.  The  building  is  of  brick,  roofed  with  slate, 
and  having  a  metal  cornice,  and  Indiana  lime  stone 
window  and  door  sills.  The  foundation  is  native 
limestone. 

This  congregation  has  grown  rapidly  under 
the  oversight  of  Elder  Reichard,  now  having  a 
membership  of  250  members,  and  a  large  and  pros¬ 
perous  Sunday-School,  with  Mr.  Prank  Thomas  as 
its  superintendent,  and  a  corps  of  devoted  assist¬ 
ants  and  teachers.  Mrs.  Mary'  Baldwin  has  charge 
of  the  Infant  Department.  The  young  members 
are  organized  into  a  Christian  Workers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  holding  their  service  every  Lord's  Day  in 
the  evening,  previous  to  the  regular  preaching 
service.  They  have  also  organized  a  missionary 
society  which  is  largely  literary  and  social  in  its 
character;  its  obfect  is  to  create  missionary  senti¬ 
ment,  both  home  and  foreign. 

The  Children’s  Mission  Band  is  a  work  of 
the  young  ladies  of  the  congregation,  who  gather 
the  children,  quite  small  ones,  into  the  infant 
class  room,  teaching  them  to  sew,  reading  to  them 
and  having  them  to  sing,  etc.  At  this  writing, 
May,  190G,  Elder  Reichard  has  assisting  him,  El¬ 
ders  A.  B.  Barnhart  and  Dr.  O.  S.  Highberger. 


THE  BROWNSVILLE  GERMAN  BAP¬ 
TIST  BRETHREN  CONGREGATION.*— The 
Brownsville  congregation  is  a  child  of  the.  Gross- 


*Contributed  try  Elder  Eli  Yourtee. 
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nickel  congregation,  of  Frederick  County.  Elder 
Jacob  Leathennan,  who  formerly  had  charge  of 
that  mission,  used  to  walk  sixteen  miles  to  meet  an 
appointment  at  10  a.  m.,  at  Brownsville,  and  walk 
back  in  the  afternoon — thus  walking  thirty-two 
miles  to  preach  one  sermon.  This  congregation 
remained  a  part  of  the  Grossnickel  charge  until 
about  1840,  when  it  was  made  a  separate  organi¬ 
zation,  the  oversight  of  which  was  .given  to  Elder 
George  Baer. 

This  church  was  a  mission  point  from 
the  old  Grossnickel  Church  in  Frederick 
County,  for  several  years.  For  twenty  or  more 
years,  rfteetings  were  held  in  the  school  house  near 
Brownsville,  and  ministers  came  from  the  Gross¬ 
nickel  church  about  every  four  weeks.  Among 
those  God-fearing  men  were  Elder  Jacob  Leather- 
man,  Elder  George  Baer,  Elder  Henry  Koontz, 
Elder  Daniel  Brown,  who  was  the  first  minister1 
elected  to  the  Brownsville  church.  The  second 
minister  was  Emanuel  Slifer;  the  third,  Cornelius 
Castle;  and  the  fourth,  Elder  Eli  Yourtee,  who 
began  his  pastorate  in  1872,  having  been  elected 
a  minister  in  Kansas  City  in  1871,  and  preached 
there  for  two  years,  with  eminent  success. 

The  church  edifice  was  built  in  1852.  Among 
the  active  and  liberal  contributors  were  Emanuel 
Slifer,  once  a  bishop,  George  W.  Yourtee,  a  prime 
mover  in  the  undertaking,  Abraham  Brown,  Elder 
Daniel  Brown,  and  Tobias  Brown,  and  Abraham 
Yourtee,  who  donated  the  ground  for  church  and 
cemetery  purposes.  The  building  is  66x34  feet, 

'  constructed  of  stone,  one  story  and  a  half  in 
height,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  four  hundred. 
The  upper  half-story  is  used  as  a  sleeping  room 
for  brethren  in  times  of  love-feasts,  and  is  furnish¬ 
ed  with  beds  for  that  purpose. 

Elder  Eli  Yourtee  is  Bishop.  His  first  assist¬ 
ant  is  David  Ausherman.  Philip  Castle  and  John 
Bowlus  ministers.  The  regular  deacons  of  the 
congregation  are  Patrick  Jennings,  George  B. 
Jennings,  Samuel  Jennings,  Edward  Mullendore, 
Daniel  M.  Mullendore,  George  Kaetzel,  Jonas 
Flook,  Charles  Smith,  George  Arnold,  George 
Fouch,  and  Charles  Myers. 

Sunday-School  is  held  during  the  whole  year. 
The  superintendent  is  George  Fouch.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Sunday-school  is  about  two  hun¬ 
dred.  The  teachers  are:  George  Kaetzel;  Joseph 
Potter ;  Patrick  Jennings ;  Morse  Younkins ;  Sam¬ 


uel  Jennings;  Annie  M.  Jennings,  wife  of  Pat¬ 
rick;  Angeline  Slifer;  Laura  E.  Jennings;  Edith 
Yourtee;  and  Annie  Jennings,  vife  of  Samuel. 
Each  teacher  has  an  assistant. 

The  Christian  Workers’  meeting  is  held  every 
Sunday  evening,  at  6 :30  o’clock.  It  is  largely 
attended,  and  much  enthusiasm  is  manifested. 
Public  worship,  with  preaching,  is  held  every  Sun¬ 
day,  at  10:30  A.  M.  and  7:30  P.  M.,  alternately. 
Love-feasts  are  held  in  this  church  twice  a  year 
and  during  each  year  a  protracted  meeting,  winch 
continues  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  congregation  is  about  three  hundred. 


THE  BRETHREN  CHURCH  OF  WASH¬ 
INGTON  COUNTY.— *The  Dusker  fraternity- 
had  been  established  in  America  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Coming,  as  the  first  ad¬ 
herents  did,  to  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1708,  there 
had  been  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  exten¬ 
sive  growth  and  development.  Both  as  compared 
with  other  sects  had  been  slow.  The  members  and 
the  meeting  houses  were  generally  rural  and  more 
effort  was  expended  in  discipline  and  preserving 
the  "'order”  than  in  spreading  its  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  or  winning  adherents.  The  ministry, 
though  men  of  probity  and  piety  were  not  edu¬ 
cated  and  shunned,  as  a  rule,  contact  with  educa¬ 
ted  men,  especially  ministers  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions.  Of  course  there  were  notable  exceptions, 
but  this  was,  broadly  speaking,  the  rule.  There 
were  few  Sunday-schools  and  no  Sunday-school 
literature.  There  was  but  one  paper  published 
and  that  only  a  monthly.  Extreme  conservatism, 
rigid  conformity  to  the  established  usages,  and 
dislike  of  all  adverse  discussion  of  church  doc¬ 
trine  or  discipline  characterized  the  leaders. 

On  January  3,  1865,  appeared  the  first  issue 
of  the  “Christian  Family  Companion,”  published 
weekly  by  Henry  R.  Holsinger,  at  Tyrone,  Pa. 
This  marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Elder  Holsinger  was  decided  in  his  views  and 
fearless  in  their  expression.  He  boldly  attacked 
established  usages  which  had  no  foundation  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  were  usages.  Scriptural  precept 
and  precedent  would  alone  satisfy  him,  and  he 
soon  became  the  storm  center  of  a  progressive 
movement  which  favored  an  educated  and  sup- 


*Contributed  by  Dr.  Y.  M.  Reichard. 
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ported  ministry,  Sunday-schools,  and  literature  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  various  needs  of  church  work, 
missions,  a  more  gaSBest  spirit  for  developing  and 
widening  the  resources  of  the  church,  and  a  far 
less  rigid  adherence  to  “the  order.”  Of  course 
this  brought  him  at  once  into  sharp  and  unremit¬ 
ting  contact  with  the  less  progressive  and  no  less 
aggressive  spirits  of  the  church,  and  for  fifteen 
years  an  agitation  was  carried  on  which  culminat¬ 
ed  in  his  expulsion  from  the  church  on  a  techni¬ 
cality  of  church  government.  It  is  only  fair  and 
just  to  the  memory  of  one  gone  to  his  reward,  to 
say  that  at  no  time  was  any  charge  ever  made 
against  his  personal  character  or  morals.  His 
congregations  at  Berlin  and  Mversdalc,  Pa.,  voted 
to  stand  by  him  and  by  the  decision  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  disfellowshipped  him  ;  they  also  weal- 
outside  the  pale  of  the  church.  This  was  in 
August,  lSffit  The  matter  came  up  for  consider¬ 
ation  at  the  next  annual  meeting  held  at  Arnold’s 
Grove,  near  Milford,  Ind.,  May  30  to  June  2, 
1S82.  This  meeting  ratified  the  action  of  the 
Berlin  committee.  A  number  of  men,  thinking 
Elder  Plolsinger  badly  used,  held  a  meeting  in 
an  adjacent  school  house  known  as  School  No.  7. 
These  men  passed  resolutions  sympathizing  with 
Holsinger  and  made  unsuccessful  attempts  at  com¬ 
promise  and  reconciliation.  Tailing  at  every  point 
they  felt  that  a  crisis  had  been  reached.  They 
effected  a  temporary  organization  and  arranged  for 
a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  June  29, 
1882.  Here  a  formal  protest  and  declaration  of 
principles  was  issued.  They  claimed  to  be  only 
reformers  and  desired  not  separation  but  return 
to  Gospel  practice  and  polity.  Their  motto  was 
“The  Bible,  the  whole  Bible  and  nothing  but  the 
Bible.’’  This  convention  adjourned  to  await  devel¬ 
opments.  No  redress  having  been  obtained  a  sec¬ 
ond  convention  was  held  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  June 
6,  1883,  when  a  permanent  organization  was  effect¬ 
ed  and  the  simple  name  of  “Brethren”  adopted. 

To  the  Ashland  convention  in  1882  came  the 
elder  Andrew  Cost  of  the  Beaver  Check  and  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Miller,  of  the  Manor  congregation  both 
of  Washington  County. 

Returning  homeward,  Rev.  Miller  stopped  at 
Myersdale  and  preached  for  the  schismatics,  the 
so-called  “Progressives”  though  he  WM  not  at  this 
time  identified  except  perhaps  in  sympathy,  with 
the  movemnt. |  On  his  return  to  the  Manor  con¬ 
gregation  he  was  called  to  account  for  his  conduct 
in  preaching  lor  disMlowshiped  members,  and 


was  himself  suspended  till  such  time  as  he  should 
confess  his  wrong-doing  and  promise  better  con¬ 
duct  in  future.  While  under  this  “ban”  he  at¬ 
tended,  on  a  certain  Sunday,  the  services  of  his 
church  at  Funkstown  which  was  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Elder  Andrew  Cost.  Rev.  Miller  had  al¬ 
ways  been  treated  as  a  preacher  by  those  who  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Funkstown  and  on  this  particular  Sun¬ 
day  they,  after  consultation  on  the  part  of  Bishop 
Cost  and  his  seven  deacons,  determined  to  treat 
him  as  they  had  always  done  and  extend  to  him 
the  usual  courtesies  tendered  to  a  visiting  minis¬ 
ter.  They  asked  him  to  preach.  He,  howevey, 
was  so  affected  by  conflicting  emotions  that  he 
could  not  do  so  for  weeping  but  offered  prayer. 

For  this  technical  act  of  recognizing  officially 
a  minister  who  was  under  suspension  they  were 
called  into  account  by  the  Beaver  Creek  council 
and  on  Saturday,  Oct.  14,  1882,  a  congregational 
meeting  was  held  and  the  men  who  had  recognized 
Rev.  Miller  as  a  minister,  were  accused  of  having 
done  wrong  and  were  warned  not  to  do  so  again. 
On  the  strength  of  this  Bishop  Andrew  Cost,  and 
deacons,  Samuel  Emmert,  David  Schindel,  Henry 
Newcomer,  Benjamin  Fahrney,  Benjamin  Em¬ 
mert,  Henry  Emmert,  Joseph  Emmert,  and  John 
Emmert  withdrew  from  the  congregation  and  on 
the  next  Saturday,  Oct.  22,  1882,  held  their  first 
meeting  in  Funkstown. 

They  had  not'  been  expelled.  They  withdrew 
of  their  own  volition. 

These  Brethren  at  once  arranged  for  regu¬ 
lar  preaching  appointments  at  Funkstown.  Maple- 
ville  and  Mt.  Lena  (Smokctown).  These  were 
kept  up  for  years,  lit,  Lena  was  first  dropped; 
then  as  most  of  the  membership  at  Funkstown  had 
jbws'M  to  Hagerstown,  a  church  was  built  at  this 
place  and  Funkstown  abandoned  in  1895. 
Services  at  Mapleville  have  been  held  regularly 
up  to  this  writing. 

Knowing  the  possibilities  of  trouble  under 
the  old  mixture  of  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal 
polity  which  had  led  to  such  disaster  in  the  Hun¬ 
ker  brotherhood,  the  Brethren  church  in  Maryland 
at  once  accepted  the  suggestion  of  the  Ashland 
convention  and  declared  for  congregational  church 
government  and  determined  that  the  “dress  ques¬ 
tion"  should  be  settled  by  the  individual  con¬ 
science.  Thus  unconsciously  they  reverted  to  the 
very  foundation  principle  of  the  Protestant  Refor¬ 
mation  and  reaffirmed  Luther’s  dictum  of  the 
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“righ  to  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.” 

The  new  organization  ■  was  served  by  Rev.  E. 
S.  Miller  and  Bishop  Cost.  Numbers  were  added 
both  by  baptism,  and  by  relation  from  the  German 
Baptist  Church.  The  latter  class  as  a  rule  came 
because  of  trouble  over  the  matter  of  dress.  In 
1885  came  Rev.  John  Duke  McFaden  as  pastor. 
He  was  an  active  and  energetic  worker  and  began 
to  branch  out  into  other  communities.  There  had 
been  friction  in  the  Manor  congregation  of  the 
Gernlan  Baptists  and  T.  J.  Fahrney,  of  Downs- 
ville,  and  his  wife,  withdrew  and  joined  the  new 
organization.  Others  came  to  them  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  School  was  organized  in  1886  at  Fountain 
Rock  School  house  near  St.  James  Station.  The 
outlook  was  encouraging  and  efforts  were  at  once 
made  to  build  a  church.  This  was  done  and  the 
St.  James  Brethren  Church  was  dedicated  De¬ 
cember  25,  1886. There  were  at  this  time  not  more 
than  ten  members  within  a  radius  of  five  miles 
of  the  new  church.  The  organization  prospered 
from  the  start.  Pastor  McFaden  left  to  assume 
charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Church  and  Rev.  1.  D. 
Bowman  from  Virgina,  succeded  him  April  1, 
1887.  He  was  a  born  missionary  and  soon  began 
to  push  out  in  various  directions,  notably,  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Pa. 

The  work  at  St.  James  was  not  neglected, 
however,  and  as  the  result  of  Rev.  Bowman’s  re¬ 
vival  work  the  number  of  members  increased  rap¬ 
idly.  On  March  22,  1888,  a  complete  organization 
of  the  congregation  was  effected  by  the  selection 
and  ordination  of  T.  J.  Fahrney,  J.  F.  Mullen 
and  Dr.  Y.  M.  Reichard  as  deacons.  Pastor  Bow¬ 
man  was  succeeded  by  Revs.  E.  B.  Shaver,  John 
G.  Snider,  Joshua  Long,  E.  II.  Smith  and  (now 
Dr.)  John  C.  Mackey.  The  departments  of  church 
work  had  been  active  and  aggressive,  Sunday- 
School,  prayer  meeting,  Sisters  Society  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor,  and  a  class  for  Bible  study  had  all 
done  good  work.  During  the  last  year  of  Rev. 
Smith’s  pastorate  a  strong  sentiment'  had  grown 
up  among  the  Brethren  in  Washington  County  in 
favor  of  a  church  in  Hagerstown.  This  crystalized 
into  action  during  the  first  year  of  Rev.  Mack¬ 
ey’s  pastorate  and  a  church  edifice  was  erected 
in  Hagerstown  in  1894  known  officially  as  the 
“First  Brethren  Church  of  Hagerstown.”  The 
name  means  simply  that  it  is  a  Brethren  Church 
and  is  the  first  to  have  been  built  in  Hagerstown. 


With  the  building  of  the  new  church  the  field 
widened  so  as  to  demand  its  division.  On  April 
1st,  1895,  the  Brethren  of  Hagerstown  organ¬ 
ized  a  separate  and  distinct  congregation. 

There  remained  St.  James,  Mapleville  and 
Williamson,  Pa.  Meanwhile  the  Missionary  spir¬ 
it  of  certain  laymen  had  opened  up  other  points 
and  services  were  being  conducted  at  Tilghmanton, 
Downsville,  and  at  Wooburn  School-house,  near 
Dam  No.  4.  Rev.  Joshua  Long  assumed  charge 
April  1st,  1895,  and  continued  until  December, 
1901.  During  this  time  the  congregation  had 
flourished  in  every  way.  A  debt  which  had  been 
hanging  over  St.  James  Church  for  ten  years  was 
wiped  out  and  a  jubilee  service  was  held  December 
25,  1896,  substantial  contributions  had  been  made 
to  the  educational  and  publishing  interests  of  the 
church  and  the  congregation  had  become  a  recog¬ 
nized  power  for  good  in  the  community. 

The  mission  work  at  Wooburn  had  prospered 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  building  of  a 
new  house  at  that  point.  Rev.  Long,  T.  J.  Fahr¬ 
ney  and  Dr.  V.  M.  Reichard  constituted  the  build¬ 
ing  committee.  The  church  was  dedicated  June 
4,  1900.  The  last  of  the  indebtedness  was  paid 
March,  1903. 

April  1st,  1902,  Rev.  Jos.  I.  Hall  became 
pastor  of  the  St.  James  congregation.  At  this 
time  Mapleville  withdrew  and  united  with  Ha¬ 
gerstown  and  the  union  still  exists.  Williamson, 
Pa.,  severed  their  connection  with  St.  James  in 
1903,  leaving  St.  JameSj  Downsville,  Wooburn 
and  Tilghmanton  constituting  a  circuit. 

Rev.  Hall  was  the  first  pastor  to  be  supported 
exclusively  by  the  congregation.  "A  parsonage  was 
purchased  and  all  the  interests  of  the  church  were 
so  cared  for  that  nearly  a  hundred  were  added 
to  its  membership  during  his  pastorate  which  term¬ 
inated  February  1st,  1905.  The  congregation  is 
now  under  the  care  of  Rev.  L.  G.  Smith,  son  of 
former  pastor  E.  H.  Smith.  It  numbers  275 
This  added  to  the  other  members  of  the  Brethren 
Church  in  the  County  and  holding  membership 
in  the  County  brings  the  membership  up  to  600. 
The  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Brethren  Church 
are  those  enunciated  by  Alexander  Mack  and  his 
little  band  in  1708.  They  claim  to  have  restored 
to  its  primitive  condition  the  Dunker  faith  and 
practice. 
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THE  FIB  ST  BRETHREN  CHURCH  OP 
HAGERSTOWN— *Was  organized  in  January 
1HU4,  The  first  impulse  which  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  congregation  was  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Mackey  in  the  early 
fall  of  1893.  The  first  services  were  held  in  the 
Western  Enterprise  Engine  House  in  West  Frank¬ 
lin  street.  The  Western  Enterprise  Hall  remained 
the  meeting  place  of  the  congregation  until  the 
completion  of  the  church  which,  they  at  once  pro- 
ceded  to  erect. 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  issued  and  the 
church  became  fully  organized  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  January,  1394,  with  Rev.  Dr.  John  Chaw- 
ford  Mackey  as  pastor.  The  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  were :  Joseph  S.  Emrnert,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Fahrney,  Henry  F.  Emrnert,  Henry  A.  Pof- 
fenberger,  John  C.  Bentz,  Benjamin  N.  Emrnert 
and  Theodore  W.  Fahrney. 

A  building  lot  was  purchased  on  the  south 
east  corner  of  Antietam  and  Mulberry  Sts.,  and 
a  frame  building  was  erected.  The  members  of 
the  building  committee  being  Benj.  Fahrney,  Benj. 
Emrnert,  Benj.  Schindel,  John  Bentz  and  Jos. 
Emrnert.  The  church  was  completed  and  dedicat¬ 
ed  in  May  of  the  same  year,  Rev.  Mackey  preach¬ 
ing  the  dedicatory  sermon. 

The  membership  of  the  new  organization 
numbered  thirty-eight,  and  its  first  Deacons  were : 
Benjamin  Emrnert  and  John  C.  Bentz.  This  num¬ 
ber  was  afterward  increased  to  seven  by  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  following  additional  members:  Jos¬ 
eph  S.  Emrnert,  Benjamjn  Fahrney,  Benjamin 
Schindel,  Henry  A.  Poffenberger  and  Henry  F. 
Emrnert.  Dr.  Mackey  remained  pastor  of  the 
congregation  for  one  year  when  he  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  call  from  a  congregation  in  Myersdale.  Pa., 
Rev.  E.  B.  Shaver  then  became  pastor  and  served 
the  congregation  for  a  year.  The  third  pastor  was 
Rev.  Zed  N.  Copp,  who  continued  in  charge  of  the 
congregation  till  the  fall  of  1387.  The  present 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  M.  Tombaugh,  D.  D.,  was  installed 
April  1st.  1893.  The  membership  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  has  increased  from  thirty-eight  in  1894, 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty  in  1906. 


JACOB'S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  OF 
LE1TERSBUBG  DISTRICT  *was  founded  many 


years  before  the  village  of  Leitcrsburg  was  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Lutheran  congregation  was  partly 
made  up  by  those  who  worshipped  on  the  banks 
of  Antietam  in  1754.  Others  came  from  St. 
John's  at  Hagerstown,  organized  before  1769 ;  still 
others  come  from  the  Grindstone  Hill  Church  in 
Franklin  County,  Pa.,  which  existed  as  early  as 
17(0  ;  and  others  from  Zion  Lutheran  Church  at 
Greencastle,  Pa. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  when  Jacob 
Church  was  organized,  but  it  was  about  the  year 
1791.  Rev.  Gunther  Wingardt  was  pastor  from 
1791  to  1795.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Ruthrauff  in  1795.  at  which  time  accurate  records 
begin.  The  first  officers  were  Christian  Lantz, 
Sr.,  elder;  Anthony  Bell,  elder;  John  Hafner, 
deacon;  Henry  Jacobs,  deacon. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  church  was  laid 
Sept.  10,  1841,  at  which  Revs.  Bomberger  and 
Hoffmeyer  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and 
Revs.  Sohn,  E.  Keller,  Conrad  and  John  P.  Cline, 
were  present. 

The  building  was  enlarged  in  1859  a  Sunday- 
School  was  organized  at  an  early  day  but  it  was 
not  a  permanent  thing  until  about  1835,  when 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Harpel  became  pastor.  It  has 
been  conducted  ever  since.  John  Jacobs  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Bell  were  the  first  superintendents,  elected 
in  1837.  A  young  People’s  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  was  organized  in-  1892.  The  first  offi¬ 
cers  were  Ernest  E.  Bell,  president;  C.  L.  "Walter, 
vice-president ;  Ida  M.  Bell,  recording  secretary; 
Mhta  Walter,  corresponding  secretary;  Otho  Kahl, 

The  Womans  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  was  organized  in  1893  with  these  officers: 
Airs.  Joseph  M.  Bell,  president  ;  Mrs.  Samuel  Cook, 
vice-president;  Mary  Cook,  recording  secretary; 
Meta  Walter,  corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Walter,  treasurer. 

lit  the  early  days  the  church  was  known  as 
Friedcns  Church,  and  a  Church  Education  and 
hi  issionary  Society  was  in  existence  in  1830.  The 
following  are  the  early  pastors:  Guenthgr  Win¬ 
gardt,  John  Ruthrauff,  Jeremiah  Harpel,  Jacob 
Martin,  Peter  Sohn,  D.  D.,  F.  W.  Conrad,  D.  D., 
John  Heck,  J.  F.  Campbell,  Edwin  Dorsey,  Al¬ 
fred  Buhrman,  C.  L.  Koedy,  P.  Bergstresser,  D. 
P.,  II.  S.  Cook.  In  the  early  history  of  this 
church,  the  following  persons  gave  money  to  the 


*From  Bell's  History,  Leitersburg  District. 
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building  committee :  Christopher  Burkhart,  J ohn 
Ritter,  Adam  Lyday,  Christian  Pfeiffer,  Carl  Goll, 
George  Baker,  Christian  Burkhart,  Jr.,  Jacob  Hu¬ 
ber,  George  Augenstein,  Ludwig  Emerick,  George 
Baker,  Jr.,  John  Bell,  David  Scholl,  Johannes 
Dornwart,  Jacob  May,  Herman  Stoltz,  David  Be- 
sore,  Jacob  Busch,  David  Ritter,  Martin  Jacobs, 
Philip  Ripple,  Felix  Wagner,  Jacob  Leiter,  Sr., 
George  Lantz,  George  Burkhart,  Michael  Sum¬ 
mers,  John  Wesenman,  Andrew  Bell,  Jacob  Ritter, 
Mr.  Fruhlig,  Christian  Lantz,  Jr.,  Frederick  Nic- 
odemus,  Michael  Altig,  Henry  Jirb,  Henry  Mil¬ 
ler,  John  Mentzer,  Alexander  Duncan,  John  Dor- 
bart,  Jacob  Grove,  David  Sittro,  Frederick  Mero, 
William  Ebrad,  George  Leiter,  Sr.,  Simon  Fog- 
let,  Frederick  Wagner,  Michael  Wolfinger,  Mat¬ 
thias  Summers.  Rev.  C.  H.  Rockey,  Waynesboro, 
is  pastor. 


ST.  JAMES  REFORMED  CHURCH  OF 
LEITERSBURG  DISTRICT  is  one  of  the  influ¬ 
ential  churches.  Among  the  early  adherents  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  this  section  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty,  were  the  Lamberts,  Hartles,  Sclirivers,  Lcc- 
rons,  and  of  these  who  located  in  the  district  later, 
were  Felix  Beck,  George  Zeigler,  Stephen  Martin, 
Christian  Russell,  John  Harbaugh.  After  the 
erection  of  Beard’s  Church  the  the  Reformed  ad¬ 
herents  worshipped  there  until  1826,  when  the  first 
church  was  built  at  Leitersburg.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  Henry  Kroh,  two  Reformed  church¬ 
es  were  organized  and  he  became  pastor  in  1826. 
These  churches  were  at  Leitersburg  and  Cavetown. 
In  1829  Rev.  J.  C.  Bricker  became  pastor  and  one 
year  later  he  resigned.  In  1831  the  Leitersburg 
and  Cavetown  churches  were  attached  to  the 
Waynesboro  charge,  then  being  served  by  Rev.  G. 
W.  Glessner,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  IT.  A. 
Bomberger  and  Rev.  Theodore  Appel.  In  1847 
the  Waynesboro  charge  was  divided  and  the  Cave¬ 
town  charge  was  etsablished,  its  congregations  be¬ 
ing  Leitersburg,  Cavetown,  Harbaugh’s  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  Pa.,  and  Wolfsville,  Frederick  County, 
Md.  Dr.  Appel  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  new 
charge  and  served  until  1850.  Rev.  J.  W.  Santee 
suceeded  him  in  1851,  and  continued  pastor  at 
Leitersburg  for  forty-one  and  a  half  years.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  Charles  A.  Santee  and  served 
from  1892  to  1896,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  S. 
IT.  Dietzel.  The  Harbaugh’s  Church  was  de¬ 
tached  several  years  ago. 


In  1826  Rev.  Henry  Kroh  preached  in  a  grove 
near  the  village  school  house,  on  the  farm  of 
George  II.  Wolfinger,  formerly  owned  by  Solomon 
Ilartle.  For  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  clos¬ 
ing  in  1866,  the  Reformed  congregations  worship¬ 
ped  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  For  a  short  time 
in  1867,  there  were  no  services  held  by  the  Re¬ 
formed  adherents  in  Leitersburg,  but  the  use  of 
the  United  Brethren  Church  was  secured  and 
services  held  there  until  1879.  A  successful  ef¬ 
fort  to  erect  its  own  church  was  made  in  1787, 
and  the  building  committee  was  Peter  Middle- 
kauff,  Jacob  ITartle,  Solomon  Hartle,  John  H. 
Miller,  J.  Freeland  Leiter,  John  Middlekauff  and 
Rev.  J.  W.  Santee.  An  acre  of  ground  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Joseph  Barkdoll.  The  corner-stone 
was  daid  Sept.  19,  1878,  when  a  sermon  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Rev.  J.  0.  Miller,  of  York,  Pa.,  and 
Rev.  Santee  and  S.  S.  Miller  were  present.  Ser¬ 
vices  were  held  the  next  week,  when  Revs.  J. 
Spangler  Kieffer,  J.  N.  Motter,  and  F.  F.  Bahner, 
were  present.  A  Sunday-school  was  organized 
in  1884.  J.  D.  Lambert  was  superintendent,  as¬ 
sisted  by  B.  F.  Spessard;  Emma  Barnhart,  secre¬ 
tary  ;  J.  D.  Middlekauff,  treasurer.  The  first 
teachers  were  Emma  Barnhart,  J.  A.  Strite,  J.  D. 
Lambert,  Alice  Ziegler,  Abigail  Ziegler,  Mrs. 
Catharine  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  Bowers.  Rev. 
J.  P.  Hamer  is  the  present  pastor.  He  resides 
in  Cavetown. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
OF  SMITHSBURG  was  built  in  1873,  the  corner¬ 
stone  being  laid  July  11th  of  that  year,  when  a 
number  of  prominent  clergymen  from  Baltimore 
c-ity  were  present :  Rev.  Rankin,  Rev.  Leeds,  Rev. 
Leakin  and  Rev.  Dudley,  of  Christ’s  Church. 
The  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Mitchell.  A 
melodian  was  used  in  the  attractive  music.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  by  the  rector  of  the  Parish, 
Rev.  Mitchell.  Rev.  Leeds  made  an  address  in 
which  he  said  it  was  very  sweet  that  a  church 
should  be  erected  in  this  beautiful  spot;  in  the 
place  where  was  lately  the  sound  of  war  now  arises 
the  anthem  of  praise.  We  are  creatures  of  associ¬ 
ations,  and  need  our  churches  for  the  worship  of 
God.  The  Christian  delights  in  the  Cross  which 
was  once  the  most  ignoble  object.  A  church  is 
often  looked  upon  as  a  place  of  worship  merely, 
and  not  of  itself  a  shrine.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  people  present  from  Hagerstown. 
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ST.  PAUL’S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
LEITERSBURG.  was  organized  in  1826.  The 
building  committee  was,  Christopher  Burkhart, 
Frederick  Bell,  Frederick  Zeigier,  Lewis  Zeig- 
ler,  Joshua  Grimes  and  Jacob  Tanner,  con¬ 
tractor.  The  ministers  were  John  Ruthrauff, 
Frederick  Ruthrauff,  Henry  Kroh,  Jacob  Medtart. 
Among  the  early  members  are  these :  Daniel 
Beard,  Mary  Beckman,  Andrew  Bell,  Elizabeth 
Bell,  Jacob ‘E.  Bell,  John  Bell,  Jr„  Mary  Bell, 
Catharine  Bigham,  David  Brant,  Caroline  Burk¬ 
hart,  Henrietta  Burkhart,  Mary  A.  Burkhart^ 
Phoebe  Burkhart,  Elizabeth  Byor,  John  Byer,  Su¬ 
san  Cole,  Barbara  Cook,  Mary  Cook,  Elizabeth 
Fletcher,  Louisa  Frey,  Susanna  HarUe.  Mary 
Hays,  Catherine  Hoover,  John  D.  Kieffer,  Sam¬ 
uel  Lahm,  Christian  Lantz,  Elizabeth  Lantz,  Sam¬ 
uel  Lantz,  Ann  Maria  Leiter,  Barbara  Leiter, 
Catharine  Leiter,  Elizabeth  Leiter,  Isabella  Leiter, 
Samuel  Leiter,  Susan  Leiter,  Christian  Lepley, 
Catharine  Lownian,  Jacob  Mangle,  Catharine 
Martin,  John  Martin,  Catharine  Metz,  James  P. 
Mayhew.  Mary  Mayhew,  Elizabeth  Miller,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Mort,  John  Nofford,  Joseph  G.  Protzman, 
Sarah  Protzman,  Catharine  Repp,  John  Repp, 
Michael  Repp,  Peter  Repp.  Mary  Ritter,  Jacob 
Ritter,  David  Rook,  Joseph  Ross,  Henry  Ruthrauff, 
Jacob  Ruthrauff.  Susan  Ruthrauff,  Mary  A. 
Sheetz,  John  Sheetz,  Frederick  Schilling,  Julia 
A.  Schilling,  John  Shook  Catharine  Snider,  Hcn- 
rv  Snider,  Elizabeth  Spitzes,  Maria  Stoff,  Cath¬ 
arine  Tritle,  Lewis  Tritle,  David  Wolfinger,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Wolfinger,  Jacob  Wolfinger.  Michael  Wol- 
fingcr,  Sarah  Wolfinger,  Henry  Yesler,  Catharine 
Ziegler,  Frederick  Ziegler,  George  W.  Ziegler, 
Lewis  Ziegler,  Magdalene  Ziegler. 

From  1835  to  1845,  these  persons  made  up 
the  church  council:  Frederick  Ziegler,  Lewis 
Ziegler,  John  Byor,  Jacob  E.  Bell,  Samuel  Lantz, 
Abner  Hays.  Henry  H.  Snider,  Lewis  Tritle, 
Samuel  Creager,  John  Bowers,  John  Kissell,  Ja¬ 
cob  Wolfinger,  Frederick  Bell,  Goorge  Bell,  Jonas 
BH1,  Samuel  Etnyer,  James  P.  Mayhew,  Jacob 
Kissell,  Thomas  Atkinson. 

The  following  pastors  have  served  this  chruch : 
John  Ruthrauff,  Jacob  Medtart,  Benjamin  Kurtz, 
Samuel  If.  Hoshour,  John  Reek,  John  P.  Cline, 
John  J.  Reimensnyder,  Daniel  H.  Bittfe,  J-  F. 
Probst.  M.  C.  Plorine,  Samuel  McHenry,  X.  J. 
Richardson,  Victor  Miller.  The  Congregation  was 
a  part  of  the  Hagerstown  charge  before  1828, 
and  from  this  year  to  1880  it  was  a  part  of  the 


Smithsburg  charge,  the  Leitersburg  charge  being 
formed  in  the  latter  year. 

A  charter  for  the  incorporation  of  the  church 
was  adopted  in  1864.  The  first  trustees  were 
Jacob  E.  Bell,  Jonas  Bell,  John  G.  Garver,  George 
Bell,  Jacob  Hoover  and  James  P.  Mayhew.  A 
Sunday-school  was  organized  and  after  the  erection 
of  the  church  and  has  been  conducted  without  in¬ 
terruption  to  the  present  time.  In  1887  a  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Society  was  organized.  The 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  was 
organized  in  18:92.  The  church  is  an  element  of 
great  good  to  the  community. 


METHODIST  CHURCH,  LEITERSBURG. 
— The  village  school  house  was  the  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  for  the  Methodist  adherents  until  1841  when 
a  brick  church  was  built  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  Flenry  Smith  of  Waynesboro.  The  house  is 
now  a  residence.  The  pastors  of  the  Waynesboro 
circuit  preached  here  until  1857,  after  which  ser¬ 
vices  were  occasionally  conducted  by  Rev.  Henry 
Stoneliouse  of  that  place  until  the  society  disband¬ 
ed.  Among  the  early  members  of  this  church 
were  Edward  Smith,  who  afterward  entered  the 
ministry,  John  Johnson  the  local  class-leader,  Jon¬ 
athan  Humphreys  and  John  Brown. 


TRINITY  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH  OF  SMITHSBURG  was  organized  in 
1822.  The  building  committee  consisted  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Flory,  Peter  Hong,  Jacob  Little,  John 
Flory,  and  John  Etnoyer,  John  Welty  and  John 
Sigler  collected  subscriptions.  John  Slessinger 
was  secretary  and  Peter  Hammaker,  treasurer. 
John  Welty  and  Peter  Hammaker,  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  purchased  the  lot  on  which-  to  erect  the 
building.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  May  27,  1822. 
The  ministers  present  were  Revs.  Benjamin  Kurtz, 
Jacob  Schnure,  Jacob  Medtart  and  Peter  Reck- 
sieker,  the  latter  of  the;  German  Reformed  Church. 

In  the  corner-stone  were  deposited  a  Bible,  a 
German  and  English  ( 'atm-liism.  a  memorandum 
with  the  names  of  the  committees,  builders,  etc., 
and  a  proclamation  indicating  the  purpose  of  the 
building  and  the  name  “Trinity,”  by  which  it  was 
to  be  known.  The  church  was  dedicated  June  7, 
1821.  The  ministers  who  took  part  in  the  ser- 
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vices  were,  Revs.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  John  Lind,  of 
Greencastle,  Pa.;  John  Herbst,  from  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  and  Jacob  Schnure,  from  Middletown.  The 
elders  were  Frederick  Fishack,  Conrad  Mentzer, 
Peter  Flory  and  Conrad'  Flory.  The  deacons  were 
Samuel  Mackin,  Jacob  Castle,  George  Fogler,  and 
George  Sigler.  The  parsonage  was  built  in  1829. 
The  first  infant  baptized  was  a  child  of  J acob  and 
Catherine  Sensebach,  the  ceremony  being  perform¬ 
ed  April  It,  1729,  by  Rev.  S.  K.  Hosliour.  The 
first  communion  was  held  in  1825,  there  being  one 
hundred  and  one  communicants. 

The  original  members  mostly  came  from  * 
Beard's  or  St.  Peter’s  Church.  Rev.  Benjamin 
Kurtz,  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church, 
Hagerstown,  served  St.  Peter’s  Church  as  well  as 
other  churches  in  the  County. 

The  first  church  was  of  stone,  but  being  di¬ 
lapidated  was  taken  down  about  1851,  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  new  one.  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  af¬ 
terwards  and  for  a  long  time  editor  of  the  “Luth¬ 
eran  Observer,”  was  the  first  pastor  of  this  church, 
but  resigned  soon  after  the  dedication.  Rev.  S. 
K.  IToshour  succeeded  him  from  1828  to  1830 ;  he 
was  followed  by  Rev.  John  Beck,  who  served  two 
years.  After  him  came  Rev.  J.  P.  Cline,  who 
served  from  1833  to  1810.  His  successor  was 
Rev.  J.  J.  Reimensnyder,  who  remained  until  1851. 
Rev.  L.  II.  Bittle  preached  for  eighteen  months. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Probst  took  charge  in  1853  and  re¬ 
mained  until  1856.  Rev.  John  Heck  became  pas¬ 
tor  in  1857  and  died  March  11,  1861.  Rev.  W.  F. 
Eyster  followed  him  and  remained  until  1865. 
Rev.  Ml  C.  Horine  followed  and  was  there  until 
1869.  On  May  1,  1870,  Rev.  S.  McHenry  became 
pastor  and  continued  until  May  1,  1872.  He  was 
succeeded  Sept.  1.,  1872  by  Rev.  X.  J.  Richard¬ 
son,  who  served  until  June  30,  1887 ;  he  died  Sept. 
29,  1889,  aged  68  years,  3  months  and  15  days. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Keller  took  charge  May  1,  1888,  and 
continued  until  Oct.  25,  1896. He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  J.  Melvin  Killian,  who  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  pastor  July  4,  1897,  and  began  his  duties 
August  1,  1897,  being  installed  January  16,  1898. 
He  closed  his  labor  here  July  31,  1901.  Rev.  Dan¬ 
iel  S.  Kurtz,  the  present  pastor,  began  his  official 
duties  December  16,  1901.  and  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  “Smithsburg  charge,”  February  22, 
1902. 

Until  1880,  this  church  was  one  of  a  charge 
of  four,  the  others  being  St.  Peter’s  (or  Beards), 
St.  Paul’s  at  Leitersburg,  and  Mount  Moriah. 


The  last  named  was  organized  in  1831.  The 
church  is  an  active  and  influential  one,  having 
among  its  members  many  of  the  best  families  of 
the  neighborhood. 


UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH,  LEI- 
TKRSBURG,  had  its  origin  at  religious  services  at 
the  house  of  Peter  Stotler,  on  the  little  Antietam 
near  Leitersburg. 

Here  prayer  and  class  meeting  were  regular¬ 
ly  held,  with  preaching  at  intervals  by  the  itin¬ 
erant  ministers  of  the  denomination.  Among  the 
first  members  were  Peter  Stotler,  Henry  Yesler, 
John  Miller,  Jacob  Dayhoff,  Adam  Bovey,  and 
their  families,  who  were  succeeded  at  a  later  date 
by  Henry  Boertner,  John  D.  Eakle,  John  and 
Peter  Yessler  and  John  Dayhoff.  About  the  year 
1835  a  church  edifice  was  built  at  Leitersburg; 
a  parsonage  was  also  secured  and  for  some  years 
the  church  prospered.  Its  membership  was  grad¬ 
ually  reduced  by  death  and  removal,  and  finally 
the  church  building  was  sold  and  the  congregation 
disbanded. 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  SMITHS¬ 
BURG  was  organized  in  1831,  and  the  corner¬ 
stone  was  laid  in  the  same  year.  The  church 
was  consecrated  in  1835.  The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  Robert  S.  Winton,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Henry  Smith.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1868  and  consecrated  in  the  same  year.  A  Sun¬ 
day-school  was  organized  in  1840  and  still  exists. 


CHURCH  OF  GOD  IN  SHARP SBURG . — 
The  corner-stone  of  the  Church  of  God  in  Sharps- 
burg  was  laid  on  Saturday,  May  5,  1879.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  La  Grange  Lodge,  No. 
36,  I.  O.  O.  F.  of  Boonsboro,  Md.,  assisted  by 
Cherokee  Tribe  No.  21,  I.  O.  R.  M.,  of  Sharps- 
burg.  A  procession  was  formed  by  the  two  orders, 
headed  by  the  Sharpsburg  Cornet  Band,  Josiali  F. 
Staubs,  leader,  and  marched  to  the  Lutheran 
Church,  where  an»able  discourse  w'as  delivered  by 
Elder  Jones  of  the  Church  of  God,  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  17th  chapter 
and  17th  verse:  “Sanctify  them  through  thy 
truth,  Thy  word  is  Truth.”  The  speaker  dwelt 
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principally  on  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  “Thy 
word  is  truth.” 

The  line  of  march  was  again  resumed,  and 
proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  new  church.  Arriving 
at  the  spot,  Henry  S.  Beard,  Noble  Grand  of  La 
Grange  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  read  the  service. 
John  P.  Smith  acted  as  Chaplain  in  the  ceremon¬ 
ies,  after  which  the  silver  vessels  containing  wheat, 
flowers  and  water  were  poured  upon  the  stone, 
water  denoting  friendship ;  flowers,  love,  and 
wheat  truth,  after  which  the  Noble  Grand  struck 
the  stone  three  times  with  the  gavel  exclaiming: 
“In  the  name  of  Benevolence  and  Charity,  as  pro¬ 
fessed  universally  by  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows ;  I 
lay  this  stone  and  fix  it  in  the  solid  wall,  whence 
may  it  be  no  more  removed  forever.”  . 

The  documents  placed  in  the  stone  was  a 
copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Church  Advocate  and  a 
copy  of  the  By-Lawe  of  La  Grange  Lodge  No.  36, 
I.  0.  0.  F.  This  concluded  the  exercises.  The 
preacher  in  charge  at  that  time  was  Elder  Samuel 
W.  Naille.  The  Elders  officiating  at  that  church 
from  the  dedication  to  the  present  time  are  the 
following  elders,  Naille.  Sputter,  Amy,  Gist, 
Kipe,  Lookingbill,  Cross,  Staubs,  Philhower, 
Montgomery,  Gerringer,  Poisal,  Craft.  The 
church  was  dedicated  in  October  of  that  year,  the 
eldership  meeting  and  holding  conference  was  in 
the  new  church. 

The  present  membership  of  this  church  in 
good  and  regular  standing  is  50.  The  Sharpsburg 
charge  of  the  Church  of  God  comprises  the  church¬ 
es  of  Sharpsburg,  Fairplay,  Antietam,  Samples 
Manor  and  Pleasantville.  Elder  Samuel  W. 
Naille,  (now  deceased)  organized  this  branch  of 
the  church  at  Sharpsburg. 


BEARD’S  LUTHERAN  CONGREGA¬ 
TION,  LEITERSBURG  DISTRICT.—1 'The 
earliest  history  of  the  present  Beard’s  or  St.  Pe¬ 
ters,  Lutheran  congregation  is  not  clearly  known; 
its  oldest  known  congregational  records  bear  date 
of  1190,  tho’  the  first  church  building  on  its  pres¬ 
ent  site  was  erected  1781  and  present  one  in  1860. 
Reliable  church  history  shows  a  church  building 
and  congregation  on  banks  of  $ie  Antietam,  two 
miles  west,  existing  in  1756,  in' statement  of  Rev. 
J.  G.  Young  in  1786,  then  pastor  of  St.  John’s 


Contributed  by  Rev.  Victor  Miller. 


congregation,  Hagerstown,  who  says  concerning 
this  congregation:  “1756,  about  thirteen  families 
of  our  church  united,  purchased  ten  acres  of  land 
and  built  a  sort  of  church,  as  their  circumstances 
allowed,  about  four  miles  from  Hagerstown  on  the 
Antietam  Creek  ;  they  were  served  first  for  several 
years  by  Pastor  Haushihl  from  Fredrick  and  then 
for  a  short  time  by  Pastor  Schwerdtfeger ;  finally, 
after  I  received  a  call  from  Hagerstown  I  was 
also  called  there  and  served  them  every  four  weeks 
until,  on  account  of  other  pressing  duties,  I  was 
compelled  last  year  (1785)  to  relinquish  this 
part  of  the  field;  they  consist  now  of  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  families,  many  of  whom  with  respect 
to  their  spiritual  welfare  were  thoroughly  ruined 
by  the  late  war,  so  that  little  improvement  is  to 
be  expected;  from  this  congregation  four  others 
have  originated  viz :  Hagerstown,  Funkstown, 
Manorland  and  Conococheague. 

County  records  however  place  its  origin  and 
church  building  earlier  than  1754.  In  the  will 
of  Robt.  Downing  executed  1st  Nov.  1754,  a  clause 
referring  to  this  church  reads  thus:  “I  give  and 
bequeath  to  my  beloved  daughter  Esther  Downing, 
all  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  part  of  the  second 
resurvey  on  Downings  lot,  beginning  at  the  most 
easternmost  corner  of  the  first  resurvey  on  Down¬ 
ings  Lot  and  running  thence  south  forty-five  de- 
greees  west  six  perches  across  the  second  resurvey 
and  all  the  land  on  the  most  southernmost  side 
of  the  before  mentioned  line,  containing  by  esti¬ 
mation  113  acres  of  land,  excepting  ten  acres,  to 
be  laid  out  for  and  convenient  to  the  meeting 
house,  provided  the  people  that  resort  to  the  said 
meeting  house  pay  for  it.”  On  the  9th  June  1787, 
Martin  Ridenour  and  John  Beard  “by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  belong¬ 
ing  to  Antietam  Church  for  and  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  £42,”  executed  a  deed  to  Wm.  Shan- 
a field  for  9  1-2  acres  of  land,  part  of  a  tract  of  10 
acres  called  God  Save  the  Church,  subject  to  the 
following  reservation  :  one-half  acre  thereof,  where¬ 
on  there  stands  a  church  and  church  yard,  two 
porches  added  on  west  side  and  two  perches  on 
south  side  of  said  church  yard  together  with  the 
church  yard  will  contain  one-half  acre  of  land, 
the  same  to  be  exempted  forever;  the  wagon  road 
from  Rohrer’s  mill  to  said  Shanafield’s  house, 
thro’  said  10  acres  of  land  is  to  be  kept  open,  free 
and  clear,  that  there  may  be  a  clear  passage  to 
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said  church  aud  the  yard  forever.”  Rohrer’s 
Mill  is  now  owned  by  Joseph  Trovinger;  the 
church  site  and  burial  ground  are  embraced  in  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Dan’l  Doub,  midway  between 
his  farmhouse  and  the  mill,  at  a  distance  of  about 
200  yards  from  the  creek;  this  reserved  half  acre 
and  roadway  were  gradually  neglected  and  en¬ 
croached  upon.  In  1887  when  Rev.  V.  Miller,  pas¬ 
tor  of  Beard’s  congregation  was  preparing  a  me¬ 
morial  sermon  he  visited  the  spot  and  found  in 
an  open  held,  unenclosed,  the  old  burial  ground 
about  12  by  35  feet;  half  dozen  old  sand  grave¬ 
stones  lying  on  ground  one  of  which  showed  a 
burial  in  1763;  one  was  to  the  memory  of  Cath¬ 
arine  Hebei  born  13th-  June  1752.  Another  of 
Geo.  Hertel,  born  10th  May,  1722,  died  13th  Sept. 
1770;  Jacob  Hertel  died  in  1782.  Part  of  anoth¬ 
er  stone  was  broken  off  and  only  three  letters  of 
name  remained,  Rin,  born  19th  Sept.  1724;  died 
27th  Aug.  1763.  Some  years  previous  many  of 
the  grave  stones  were  removed  and  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  culvert  along  the  road  and  a  few 
years  after  the  remainder  were  used  in  making  a 
stone  wall ;  that  a  spot  hallowed  by  Christian  wor¬ 
ship  and  burial  for  at  least  40  years  the  oldest 
church  site  in  the  valley  of  the  Antietam,  the 
last  resting  place  of  many  of  the  pioneers  and 
doubtless  of  some  who  rendered  loyal  service  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War  and  in  the  Revolution 
should  be  thus  desecrated  is  unspeakably  sad. 
Unquestionably  this  was  the  site  of  the  original 
Beard’s  church,  erected  perhaps  long  before  1754; 
we  have  recorded  in  the  journal  of  Rev.  Mr.  Schlat¬ 
ter,  a  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church  the 
statement  of  his  preaching  in  a  church  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Conococheague  in  1747.  This  congre¬ 
gation  was  the  original  of  the  present  St.  Paul’s 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregation  10  or  12 
miles  west  of  this  and  as  all  settlements  went 
westward,  tis  probable  that  Beard’s  organization 
was  earlier  than  1747,  tho’  Mr.  Downing’s  will 
record  of  1754,  speaking  familiarly  of  a  church 
already  built  and  of  a  burial  ground,  as  tho’  ex¬ 
isting  for  years,  is  the  only  authentic  evidence 
of  such  a  probability.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
church  records  previous  to  1790,  we  can  but  im¬ 
perfectly  give  the  pastoral  supply  of  that  period : 
From  Rev.  J.  G.  Young,  pastor  at  Hagerstown, 
1773  to  1791,  we  have  a  statement  made  in  1786, 
that  the  Beard  congregation  was  first  served  for 
several  years,  from  Frederick,  Md.,  by  Pastors 
Haushihl  and  Schwerdtfeger,  but  whether  as  pas¬ 


tors  or  supply  we  know  not;  Rev.  Bernard  Mich¬ 
ael  Haushihl  was  born  in  Wurtenburg  in  1727, 
educated  at  Strasburg  and  ordained  at  Rotterdam ; 
arrived  at  Annapolis,  Md.  in  1752,  resided  at 
Frederick  till  1758.  From  1770  to  1783  was 
pastor  of  Dutch  Lutheran  Church,  New  York 
City;  moved  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  where  he 
died  in  1797;  was  an  eloquent  and  learned  man. 
Rev.  John  William  Samuel  Schwerdtfeger  was 
pastor  at  Frederick  from  1763  to  1768,  when  he 
returned  temporarily  to  Europe,  leaving  Rev.  J. 
G.  Hartwig  in  charge  of  his  congregations. 

The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  Journal 
of  Rev.  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg,  concerning 
the  meeting  of  the  ministerium  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1769 :  “The  congregations  which  up  to  the 
present  have  entered  a  written  petition  for  the 
reception  of  Mr.  Wildbahn  into  the  ministerium 
are,  In  Pennsylvania,  Jacobs  Church;  Codorus 
township;  St.  John’s  Church;  Germany  township, 
York  County. 

2.  In  Maryland:  On  Silver  Run,  on  the 
Great  Pipe  Creek,  on  Thomas  Creek;  on  Oliver’s 
Creek,  Frederick  County.  In  Conococheague;  on 
Antietam  Creek;  in  Sharpsburg  on  the  Potomac. 

3.  In  Virginia;  Shepherdstown ;  Winches- 
tertown.  Rev.  Chas.  Frederick  Wildbahn  resided 
then  near  Littlestown,  Pa.;  in  1770  he  removed 
to  McAllistertown,  now  Hanover,  Pa.;  his  con¬ 
tinuance  as  pastor  of  congregations  so  far  from 
his  home  was  opposed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
ministerium.  when  one  of  the  questions  consider¬ 
ed  was:  “The  separation  of  the  Conococheague 
congregations  from  McAllistertown.”  In  the 
minutes  of  the  ministerium  for  1772  is  this  entry : 
“A  delegate  from  vacant  congregations  in  a  region 
situated  between  the  boundaries  of  Penna  and 
Virginia,  in  Maryland  and  called  by  the  Indian 
name  of  Conococheague,  which  Senior  Kurtz  vis¬ 
ited  now  and  then,  and  administered  therein  the 
means  of  grace,  and  which  is  also  said  to  be  very 
populous  and  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  sectarian 
religious  parties,  laid  before  the  ministerium,  a 
petition  for  an  able  teacher  and  pastor,  and  said 
to  me  privately  that  they  desired  the  older  Mr. 
Ivurtz.”  The  younger  Kurtz  was  sent  thither  as 
shown  by  following  entry  in  minutes  of  1773  :  “A 
petition  from  four  congregations  in  the  Conoco¬ 
cheague  district  in  Md.  connected  with  the  minis¬ 
terium,  in  which  they  petition  for  Frederick  Muhl- 
enburg  as  their  pastor  and  preacher,  because  Mr. 
Kurtz,  Junior,  who  had  been  appointed  for  the 
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place  at  the  preceding  meeting,  could  not  get  along 
Trill.”  Three  of  those  congregations  were  uu- 
ujidoubtedly  Antietam,  Sharpsburg  and  Hagers¬ 
town  ;  the  fourth  probably  Jerusalem  (Funkst- 
own) ;  Rev.  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenburg  ac¬ 
cordingly  acted  as  a  supply  for  a  short  time.  He 
was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  chairman  of  the  first  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Pennsylvania  and  speaker  of  the 
first  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
tates. 

Rev.  John  George  Young  was  pastor  at  Ha¬ 
gerstown  from  lMl  till  his  death  there  in  1191. 
He  served  Beard’s  congregation  till  1785  and  was 
followed  there  by  Rev.  Daniel  Scliroeter  of  Han¬ 
over,  Pa.,  who  served  congregations  in  Frederick 
and  Washington  Counties,  Md.,  and  Franklin  Co. 
Pa.,  and  died  about  1806.  His  name  is  familiar 
in  connection  with  the  early  history  of  Beard’s 
Church  and  likely  served  it  until  the  erection  of 
the  second  building  in  IPS?,  on  the  present  site 
of  the  church;  he  is  believed  to  have  come  to 
America  with  the  Hessian  troops  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  as  many  students  were  among  them  and  re¬ 
mained  here  and  some  became  ministers ;  our  old¬ 
est  church  record  of  infant  baptism  in  the  church, 
but  not  first  recorded,  were  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Reinhart  and  Anna  Maria  Dormmer  on  the 
9th  May,  1790;  Christina,  daughter  of  John  G. 
and  Catharine  Ilammel;  John  Jacob,  son  of  Peter 
and  Anna  M.  Luber  on  same  day;  the  name  of  the 
minister  is  not  given  but  from  similarity  of  writ¬ 
ing  recording  an  adult  baptism  and  confirmation 
on  June  12th,  1791,  we  doubt  not  he  was  Rev. 
Joel  G.  Hale;  that  record  is  that  Catharine  Ret- 
zin  first  Wife  of  Christian  Retz  was  born  and  bred 
in  York  Co.  Pa. ;  her  parents  were  William  and 
Margaret  Bart.  In  her  23d  year  on  12th  June, 
1791,  she  was  baptized  and  confirmed  and  by  her 
ride  was  Christina  Bart;  signed  by  J.  G.  Hale. 
This  clearly  shows  Rev.  J.  G.  Hale  was  pastor  in 
1790  and  1791;  unfortunately  after  that  record 
of  the  minister’s  name,  we  have  no  other  till  1848 
of  Ri'v.  J.  J.  Reimensnyder,  tho’  regular  records 
of  baptism,  etc.  How  long  Rev.  Hale  served  or 
when  he  left  is  not  known  but  in  1798  we  are 
assured  that  Rev.  John  Ruthrauff  was  pastor  as 
his  name  is  attached  to  the  Kirchen  articles  for  the 
government  of  the:  congregations.  He  was  pastor 
at  Groemastle,  Pa.,  from  179.1  to  1837  when  he 
died  there;  how  long  lie  served  here  we  cannot 
surely  say,  but  in  Dec.  180G,  we  find  on  record  the 


name  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Schmucker,  in  a  council  meet¬ 
ing,  as  pastor,  as  he  located  in  Hagerstown  in 
1793  and  as  Rev.  J.  Ruthrauff  was  certainly  pas¬ 
tor  of  Beard’s  in  1798,  it  follows  that  Rev.  Dr. 
Schmucker  served  here  only  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  ministry  in  Hagerstown,  presumably 
from  1806  to  1810,  when  he  resigned  St.  John’s 
and  most  likely  Rev.  J.  Ruthrauff  served  from 
1797  to  1806. 

Rev.  Sofohion  Schaeffer  served  for  about  3 
years;  was  followed  by  Rev.  Baughey  for  part 
of  two  years,  but  he  proved  unworthy,  and  was 
suspended  from  ministerial  duties.  In'  1815  Rev. 
Benj.  Kurtz  became  pastor  at  Hagerstown  and 
served  Beard’s  also ;  indeed  he,  as  the  former  pas¬ 
tors,  except  Rev.  Ruthrauff,  had  charge  of  the 
Lutheran  congregations  in  the  county,  including 
Beard’s,  St.  Paul’s,  Williamsport,  Funkstown  and 
later  Leitersburg.  He  remained  at  Plagerstown 
16  years  and  doubtless  served  here  as  long.  In 
1825-1827,  he' was  in  Europe  in  the  interests  of 
our  Institutions  at  Gettysburg.  In  that  interval, 
the  charge  was  supplied  ,by  Revs.  Fred’k.  Ruth- 
raulf  and  Jacob  Medtart.  In  1819  the  earliest 
recorded  list  of  members  numbered  75;  in  1820, 
118;  in  1822,  146;  at  that  time  the  territory  of 
the  congregation  was  very  extensive,  embracing 
the  present  territories  of  Beard’s,  Smithsburg, 
Lmtersburg,  Mt.  Moriah  and  Wolfsville;  Smiths- 
burg  congregation  was  organized  in  1822,  and 
church  dedicated  in  1824;  Leitersburg  in  1826; 
hence  the  membership  here  fell  to  44  and  finally 
to  25.  In  1828  a  new  charge  was  formed  here, 
embracing  Hmithsburg,  Leitersburg,  Beard’s  and 
Mt.  Moriah.  It’s  first  pastor  was  Rev.  S.  K. 
I loshour.  serving  from  1828  to  1830.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Rev.  John  Reek  from  1830  to  183.3, 
lfev.  J.  P.  Ivliue  succeeded  him  from  Get.  1833 
to  Dec.  184(1.  lie  is  well  remembered  by  many 
and  with  much  honor.  He  removed  to  Virginia 
and  there  died;  from  1848  to  1851  Rev.  J.  J. 
Rcimensynder  was  pastor,  and  from  1851  Rev. 
Dan’l  hi.  Bittle  served  for  18  months  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Probst  from  1853  to  1856. 
From  1857  to  1861  Rev.  J.  Heck  served  the 
charge  and  died  at  Sinithsburg,  while  serving  as 
pastor,  just  as  the  present  church  building  at 
Beard’s  was  being  completed;  he  was  buried  at 
Leitersburg,  his  wife’s  native  place;  from  1861 
to  1865,  Rev.  12.  F.  Eyster  was  pastor,  to  be 
followed  by  Rev.  M.  O.  Iiorine,  D.  D.,  1866-1869 ; 
Rev.  S.  McHenry  was  pastor  from  1870-1872, 
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and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  X.  J.  Richardson  from 
1st  Sept.  1872  to  14th  Aug.  1880,  when  the 
charge,  being  so  extensive  was  peacefully  divided 
into  two  charges.  Beard’s  and  Leitersburg  con¬ 
gregations  united  and  formed  into  a  separate 
charge,  known  as  the  Leitersburg  charge  and  call¬ 
ed  Rev.  Victor  Miller  as  pastor  in  January  1881, 
and  who  continues  to  serve  at  this  time. 

The  following  have  served  as  ministers: 
Rev.  B.  M.  Haushihl,  1754-1758;  Rev.  J.  W.  S. 
Schwerdtfeger,  1763-1765;  Rev.  J.  G.  Hartwick, 
supply;  Rev.  C.  P.  Wildbahn,  1765-71;  Rev. 
Kurtz,  Sr.,  1771-72;  Rev.  Kurtz,  Jr.,  1772-73; 
Rev.  P.  A.  Muhlenburg,  1773 ;  Rev.  J.  G.  Young, 
1773-85;  Rev.  Danl.  Schroeter,  1785-87;  Rev.  J. 
G.  Hale,  1789-96;  Rev.  J.  P.  Ruthrauff,  1797- 
1805;  Rev.  J,  G.  Schmucker,  1805-1810;  Rev. 
Solomon  Schaeffer,  1810-1813;  Rev.  Bauglieny, 
1813-1814;  Rev.  Benj..  Kurtz,  1815-1831,  Rev.  P. 
Ruthrauff,  Rev.  J.  Medtart,  supply,  1825-1827 ; 
Rev.  S.  K.  Hoshour,  1828-30;  Rev.  J.  Reck, 
1830-1832;  Iiev.  J. -P.  Kline,  1833-1846;  Rev. 
J.  J.  Reimensnyder,  1848-51;  Rev.  D.  H.  Bittle, 
1853-56;  Rev.  J.  Heck,  1857-61;  Rev.  W.  P. 
Eyster,  1861-65;  Rev.  M.  C.  Horine,  1866-69; 
Rev.  S.  McHenry,  1870-72;  Rev.  X.  J.  Richard¬ 
son,  1872-80;  Rev.  V.  Miller,  1881 - . 

The  first  two  church  buildings  were  of  logs; 
the  second  one  with  galleries  on  three  sides  and 
a  pipe  organ  was  built  in  1787,  the  site  "being 
changed  from  the  Antietam  to  its  present  loca¬ 
tion  and  the  name  of  St.  Peters  given  to  it  from 
a  trifling  incident ;  two  localities  contested  for 
the  removing  site :  its  present  site  and  the  farm  of 
Geo.  Bachtell;  two  lads,  Peter  Beard  and  Mich¬ 
ael  Stepliey  drew  cuts  to  decide  and  as  Peter 
Beard  won,  it  was  called  St.  Peter’s;  had  Mich¬ 
ael  won,  it  would  have  been  located  differently 
and  been  named  St.  Michael’s.  Church  was  25 
by  35;  had  the  usual  goblet  shaped,  high'  pulpit 
with  sounding  board  above;  a  school  house  with 
attached  dwelling  for  teacher  stood  north  of 
church.  The  services  were  all  in  German  until 
about  1828.  Some  of  the  early  families  were 
those  of  Nicholas  Beard  who  lived  hard  by  the 
church  and  gave  it  the  name;  Andrew  his  son; 
Michael,  Andrew,  George  and  Peter  Stephey;  the 
Oswalds,  Youngs,  Geisers,  Mongs,  Protzmans, 
Triedels,  Zieglers  and  Spessards. 

Until  1822  there  was  but  one  communion 
service  per  year,  but  then  changed  to  two;  the 
present  brick  church  was  erected  in  1860  at  a  cost 


of  $1600  by  a  building  committee  of  Joseph  Bark- 
doll,  Ignatius  Brown  and  David  Hoover,  Jr.; 
Revs.  W.  F.  Eyester  and  Josiah  Evans  officiated, 
as  the  pastor,  Rev.  J.  Heck  had  just  died.  All 
pecuniary  obligations  were  fully  met. 

Thus  more  than  150  years  of  history  have 
passed  in  the  life  of  this  quiet  country  church, 
in  this  beautiful  and  peaceful  valley.  In  those 
years,  the  earth  has  been  repeopled  six  or  eight 
times;  its  empires  and  kingdoms  changed  often¬ 
times;  its  pomp  and  pageantry  have  passed;  our 
ancestors  have  slept  in  their  graves;  we  see  their 
wisdom;  they  came  here  from  afar;  denied  them¬ 
selves  many  conveniences,  lived  frugally,  ran 
many  risks  and  dangers.  When  our  national  con¬ 
stitution  was  being  formed  our  church  fathers 
were  erecting  their  second  church.  Rude  tho’ 
the  building  was,  it  was  a  place  to  worship  God 
whom  they  loved ;  hither  they  brought  their  child¬ 
ren  and  encouraged  them  to  honor  God;  perhaps 
also  their  trusty  guns,  as  a  protection  against  wily 
Indian  foes;  they  were  wise  in  giving  time,  labor, 
means  and  care  for  God’s  house  and  cause;  what 
an  influence  for  good  Beard’s  little  congregation 
has  thus  been  for  150  years;  how  much  it  has 
moulded  character  and  destiny;  on  yon  mountain 
top  and  far  over  this  valley,  yea  on  Western 
prairies  the  young  couple  planting  a  home  have 
felt  the  tear  fall  and  heart  melt  into  tenderness 
and  noble  aspirations  rise  as  they  remmbered  this 
sanctuary;  the  silent  power  of  God’s  truth  ema¬ 
nating  from  this  church,  like  refreshing  dew  has 
rested  on  hundreds,  thousands  of  homes,  has  en¬ 
tered  as  a  silent  but  potent  factor  into  thousands 
of  lives,  always  for  good,  never  for  evil,  given  a 
heavenly  bias  to  young  lives,  cheered  the  despond¬ 
ent,  comforted  the  sorrowing,  strengthened  the 
tempted;  lighted  up  dark  chambers  of  affliction 
and  shed  a  halo  of  peace  and  glory  around  dying 
beds.  Had  there  been  no  Christian  congregation 
of  any  kind  here,  shedding  its  uplifting  influences 
in  the  home,  Sabbath-School,  Church  and  Society, 
what  would  be  our  condition  today  ?  See  thb  per¬ 
petuating  power  of  truth;  150  years  have  passed 
since  our  forefathers  thus  confessed  God’s  truth; 
generation  after  generation  with  increasing  power 
have  done  the  same  and  still  that  same  saving 
truth  is  proclaimed;  when  some  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  or  minister  fell  at  his  post  of  labor  and  the 
hearts  of  survivors  feared  lest  God's  cause  should 
fail,  o’thers  took  their  places,  filled  the  broken 
ranks  and ,  today  many  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
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Zion’s  welfare;  as  in  the  Grecian  game  Lampade- 
phoria  one  seized  a  blazing  torch  and  bore  it  on¬ 
ward  to  impart  light  to  the  next  man’s  torch  so 
in  God’s  work  as  an  earnest  working  Elijah  is  ta¬ 
ken  to  Heaven  his  mantle  of  devotion  falls  on  an 
equally  devoted  Elisha;  God’s  truth  is  immortal 
and  lives  by  an  inherent  vitality;  “the  word  of:  the 
Lord  abide,  h  forever.” 

Nor  should  ever  despise  the  day  of  small 
things.  Our  fathers,  a  few  feeble  folk  began  their 
work  for  God  here  in  the  forest  and  a  worldly 
wise  man  might  sneeringly  ask  like  Sanballet, 
"what  do  these  feeble  Christians,”  but  years  roll 
on;  the  feeble  few  increase,  they  send  out  flour¬ 
ishing  colonies  on  all  sides.  Ministers  grow  up 
from  among  them  and  are  sent  out  to  break  the 
bread  of  life  and  hold  up  the  light  of  life  to 
others,  as  have  done  the  Oswald  brothers,  John, 
Solomon  and  Samuel;  W.  B.  Bachtell;  Christian 
and  Cyrus  Hoover ;  C.  Lepley ;  Lewis  J.  and  E.  K. 
Bell ;  A.  Buhrman ;  J.  P.  F.  Kayhoe ;  S.  J.  and 
L.  F.  Hiller  and  many  others. 

May  this  vine  of  the  Lord’s  planting  long  re¬ 
main  and  be  increasingly  fruitful;  all  honor  to 
our  forefather?  of  the  past  who  bore  the  burden 
and  heat ;  for  their  faith  in  and  love  and  devotion 
to  God  and  fidelity  to  His  cause. 


ST.  PAUL'S  LUTHERAN  CONGREGA¬ 
TION,  LEITERSBURG. — *The  oldest  original 
document  relating  to  the  history  of  this  congre¬ 
gation  bears  the  following  title:  Unser  Grund- 
satze  beim  Ecksteinlegen  der  Evangelisch  Lu th¬ 
en  sclien  Kirch  e  in  Leitersburg.  An  English 
translation  is  herewith  given:  Declaration  of  our 
Principles  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  in  Leitersburg;  in 
the  name  of  the  Triune  God,  Amen.  Since  the 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
and  about  Leitersburg  in  Washington  County. 
State  of  Maryland,  have  no  house  of  their  own  for 
the  special  purpose  of  divine  worship  and  one  is 
neeTssary  for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  for 
CfttQ'Unience  in  hearing  the  sacred  word,  for  the 
administration  of  the  holy  Sacraments,  for  our 
own  salvation  as  well  as  that  of  our  children  and 
children’s  children;  and  since  the  congregation  in 
the  past  year  has  greatly  increased  and  has  now 


•"Contributed  by  Rev.  Victor  Miller. 


decided  to  build  one,  it  is  proposed  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  with  what  intention,  for  what  purpose 
and  on  what  principles  of  Christianity  this  house 
is  built.  Therefore,  we  hereby  'declare  for  the 
information  of  the  present  and  future  generations 
that  here,  this  day  the  6th  of  August  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  1826,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  the  fiftieth,  under  the  administration  of 
President  John  Quincy  Adams  and  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn,  Vice-President,  and  of  Joseph  Kent,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Maryland,  we  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a 
German  Evangel  Lutheran  Church,  and  that  if 
God  prospers  the  work  under  our  hands  and  the 
building  is  finished,  it  shall  be  dedicated  to  the 
Triune  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  and  so 
remain  forever,  and  shall  be  called  St.  Paul’s 
Church.  That  it  shall  be  and  remain  an  Evangel¬ 
ical  Lutheran  Church  wherein  the  pure  and  un¬ 
alloyed  Gospel  shall  be  preached,  and  the  Holy 
Sacraments  administered,  according  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ  and  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
contents  of  which  we  have  in  our  catechism,  which 
we  now,  in  conclusion,  place  in  the  corner-stone, 
that  in  time  to  come  it  may  be  seen  what  was  the 
confession  of  oar  faith.  Should  men  after  us  arise 
who  forget  their  Saviour,  despise  God’s  word  and 
Sacraments,  and  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine, 
we  take  heaven  and  earth  as  witnesses,  that  we  are 
not  to  blame,  but  are  pure  from  the  blood  of  all 
men;  we  take  heaven  and  earth  as  witnesses  of 
our  attachment  to  Evangelical  Christianity,  and 
that  its  extension  is  our  most  ardent  desire;  that 
tis  our  wish  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  atone¬ 
ment  may  be  proclaimed  to  destitute  souls  here  in 
this  place;  that  to  expect  our  children  and  child¬ 
ren’s  children  never  to  forsake  their  church,  but 
to  be  true  to  it;  that  tis  our  wish  that  here  old 
and  young  may  be  edified,  animated,  encouraged 
and  prepared  for  eternity.  With  such  desires  and 
such  prospects,  we  may  confidently  hope  and  with 
Jacob  say,  “This  stone  which  we  here  set  up  as  a 
memorial  shall  be  God’s  house,  a  place  where  He 
manifests  His  presence.” 

Done  at  Leitersburg  on  6th  dnv  August  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  1826, 
and  in  50fh  year  of  the  independence  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  of  America  and  signed  by  the  ministers 
present  and  members  of  the  building  committe: 
Ministers,  John  Ruthrauff,  Frederick  Ruthrauff, 
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Henry  Kroh  and  Jacob  Medtart.  Building  Com¬ 
mittee,  Christopher  Burkhart,  Frederick  Bell, 
Frederick  Zeigler,  Lewis  Zeigler,  Joshua  Grimes 
and  Jacob  Tanner,  contractor.  This  document 
states  that  the  first  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
John  Ruthrauff- from  Judge  21:22;  the  second, 
by  Rev.  F.  Ruthrauff  from  Ephes.  2  :19  :22 ;  the 
third  in  English  by  Rev.  Jacob  Medtart  from  Isa. 
28:1G;  fourth  by  Rev.  H.  Kroh  from  1  Cor.  10: 
•>1-33.  Thus  it  appears  there  was  no  church  ed¬ 
ifice  at  Leitersburg  for  more  than  a  decade  after 
the  village  was  founded ;  the  nearest  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  were  Beard’s  and  Jacob’s  churches,  each  sev¬ 
eral  miles  distant  and  in  opposite  directions;  the 
organization  of  the  congregation  doubtless  preced¬ 
ed  the  erection  of  a  church  building;  this  follows 
from  the  statement  quoted  “since  the  congregation 
in  the  past  year  has  greatly  increased.”  At  this 
time  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz  was  Lutheran  pastor 
at  Hagerstown  and  his  charge  also  embraced 
Beard’s  with  which  many  of  the  Lutheran  families 
of  Leitersburg  district  were  connected;  during  his 
absence  in  Europe  (1825-27),  Revs.  John  Ruth¬ 
rauff  and  Jacob  Medtart  supplied  his  congrega¬ 
tions  and  ’twas  doubtless  under  their  administra¬ 
tion  that  this  congregation  was  organized.  Its 
earliest  list  of  members  now  known,  of  1831,  is 
this  Daniel  Beard,  Mary  Beckman,  Andrew  Bell, 
Elizabeth  Bell,  Jacob  E.  Bell,  John  Bell,  Jr.,  Mary 
Beil,  Catharine  Bingham,  David  Brant,  Caroline 
Burjdiart,  Henrietta  Burkhart,  Mary  A.  Burkhart, 
Phoebe  Burkhart,  Elizabeth  Byer,  John  Byer, 
Susan  Cole,  Barbara  Cook,  Mary  Cook,  Elizabeth 
Fletcher,  Louisa  Frey,  Susanna  Hartle,  Mary 
Hays,  Catharine  Hoover,  John  D.  Ivieffer,  Sam’l 
Lahm,  Christian  Lantz,  Elizabeth  Lantz,  Sam’l 
Lantz,  Ann  Maria  Leiter,  Barbara  Leiter,  Bar¬ 
bara  A.  Leiter,  Catharine  Leiter,  Elizabeth  Leiter, 
Isabella  Leiter,  Sam’l  Leiter,  Susan  Leiter,  Chris¬ 
tian  Lepley,  Catharine  Lowman,  Mary  A.  Low- 
man^  Jacob  Mangle,  Catharine  Martin,  John 
Martin,  Catharine  Metz,  James  P.  Mayhew,  Mary 
Mayhew,  Elizabeth  Miller,  Elizabeth  Mort,  John 
No  lion!.  Joseph  G.  Protzman,  Sarah  Protzman, 
Catharine  Repp,  John  Repp,  Michael  Repp, 
Peter  Repp,  Mary  Ritter,  Jacob  Ritter,  David 
Rook,  Joseph  Ross,  Henry  Ruthrauff,  Jacob  Ruth¬ 
rauff,  Susan  Ruthrauff,  Mary  A.  Sheets,  Frederick 
Schilling,  Julia  A.  Schilling,  John  Shook,  Cath¬ 
arine  Snider,  Henry  Snider,  Elizabeth  Spitzer, 
Maria  Stoff,  Catharine  Tritle,  Lewis  Tritle,  Da¬ 
vid  Wolfinger,  Elizabeth  Wolfinger,  Jacob  Wol¬ 


finger,  Michael  Wolfinger,  Sarah  Wolfinger,  Henry 
Yesler,  Catharine  Ziegler,  Fred’k  Ziegler,  Geo.  W. 
Ziegler,  Lewis  Ziegler,  Magdalene  Ziegler. 

The  site  of  the  church  and  adjacent  burial 
ground  comprising  lots  No.  44  and  45  of  the  town 
plot  of  Leitersburg  were  conveyed  to  Fred’k 
Ziegler,  John  Byer,  Jacob  Bell,  Lewis  Tritle,  John 
Bowers  and  Henry  II.  Snyder  who  composed  the 
church  Council,  by  John  Lahm  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  $100.  A  charter  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  church  was  adopted  on  12th  April  1864. 
The  first  trustees  were  Jacob  E.  Bell,  Jonas  Bell, 
John  G.  Garver,  Geo.  Bell,  Jacob  Hoover  and 
James  P.  Mayhugh. 

Among  the  members  of  the  church  council 
from  1835  to  1845  were  Fred’k  Ziegler,  Lewis 
Ziegler,  John  Byer,  Jacob  E.  Bell,  Sam’l  Lantz, 
Abner  Hays,  Henry  H.  Snider,  Lewis  Tritle, 
Sam-1  Creager,  John  Bowers,  John  Kissell,  Jacob 
Wolfinger,  Fred’k  Bell,  Geo.  Bell,  Jonas  Bell, 
Sam’l  Etmyer,  James  P.  Mayhugh,  Jacob  Kissell 
and  Thos.  Atkinson. 

The  succession  of  pastors  since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  church  has  been  as  follows  :  Revs.  J  ohn 
Ruthrauff,  Jacob  Medtart  and  B.  Kurtz,  D.  D., 
1825-28;  Sam’l  K.  IJoshour,  1828-1830;  John 
Reck,  1831-33 ;  John  P.  Kline,  1833-46 ;  John  J. 
Reimensnyder,  1846-51 ;  Daniel  FI.  Bittle,  D.  D., 
1851-52;  J.  F.  Probst,  1853-56;  John  Heck, 
1857-61 ;  W.  F.  Eyster,  1861-65 ;  M.  C.  Horine, 
D.  D.,  1865-69;  Sam’l  McHenry,  1870-72;  N.  J. 

Richardson,  1872-81 ;  Victor  Miller,  1881 - . 

Prior  to  1828  the  congregation  was  part  of  the 
Hagerstown  charge,  which  embraced  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory;  from  1828  to  1880  it  was  part 
of  the  Smithsburg  charge  ;  the  Leitersburg  charge 
was  formed  in  1880  embracing  two  congregations, 
Leitersburg  and  Beards  and  called  Rev.  V.  Mil¬ 
ler  as  pastor  early  in  1881. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  corner-stone  of 
the  church  was  laid  on  the  6th  of  August  1826; 
the  kind  of  building  it  was  proposed  to  erect  was 
thus  described  in  the  following  advertisement 
Which  appeared  in  the-  Hagerstown  Torch  Light 
some  months  before :  Proposals  will  be  received 
until  April  22d  at  the  house  of  Christopher  Burk¬ 
hart  in  Leitersburg  for  building  a  church  forty- 
five  by  sixty  feet,  two  stories  high  with  gallery  on 
three  sides,  to  be  built  with  brick  or  stone  and 
rough  cast  and  finished  in  a  plain,  substantial 
manner.  The  building  was  completed  according 
to  the  specification,  by  Jacob  Tanner,  the  contrac- 
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tor.  It  possessed  no  architectural  pretensions, 
but  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  substantial  and 
commodious  places  of  wprship  in  Washington 
County.  There  Was  originally  neither  bell  nor 
belfry,  but  about  18J®  a  bell  was  procured  and 
mounted  on  a  platform  in  the  rear  of  the  church; 
here  it  remained  until  1853,  when  a  belfry  was 
built.  In  1881-85  the  building  was  completely 
remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $1,100;  a  new  front  and 
tower  were  built,  the  side  galleries  wore  removed, 
the  corresponding  upper  and  lower  windows  were 
converted  into  one,  the  interior  was  refurnished, 
etc.;  the  rededication  occurred  1st  Peb’y  1885, 
when  an  appropriate  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  F.  W.  Conrad  D.  D.,  and  the  remaining  in¬ 
debtedness  fully  secured. 

The  parsonage  is  a  two-story  brick  structure, 
situated  on  the  main  street  of  the  village,  erected 
in  1881  at  a  cost  of  $3,100  and  is  jointly  owned 
by  the  two  congregations  composing  the  charge ; 
the  site  was  presented  by  Rev.  V.  Miller. 

The  Sunday-School  connected  with  this 
church  was  for  many  years  a  union  school;  was 
organized  soon  after  the  erection  of  the  church 
and  has  been  continued  without  interruption  to 
the  present. 

The  Woman’s  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  was  organized  on  15th  June  1887,  with 
ten  constituent  members  and  the  following  offi¬ 
cers:  President.  Mrs.  Josephine  Miller;  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Miss  Athalinda  Bell;  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  Miss  Mary  E.  Miller;  recording  secretary, 
Miss  Ida  M.  Bell;  treasurer.  Miss  Kate  Martin. 
The  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeav¬ 
or  was  organized  22d  of  December  1892,  with  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  President,  Mayberry  G.  Freed; 
vice-president,  D.  J.  D.  Hicks;  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary.  Miss  Emma  S.  Newcomer;  recording  sec¬ 
retary,  Miss  Mary  E.  Miller;  treasurer,,  Frank 
D.  Bell. 

From  the  membership  of  this  congregation 
the  following  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  come: 
Revs.  0.  Lepley;  L.  J.  Bell;  E.  K.  Bell,  D.  D.; 
J.  F.  F.  Kayhoe  and  L.  F.  Miller. 


“THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  IN  BOONS¬ 
BORO.* — Under  the  leadership  of  G.  II.  Caldwell, 
evangelist,  the  church  in  Boonsboro  was  organized 


February  27,  1848,  with  the  following  preamble: 
We  the  undersigned  “disciples  of  Christ”  having 
given  ourselves  to  the  Lord  do  unite  ourselves  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Lord  to  be  governed  by  His  Word 
as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice — that  we 
may  watch  over  each  other;  and  be  fellow-helpers 
in  that  which  is  good.  Daniel  Albaugh  was  chos¬ 
en  elder  and  David  II.  Keedy,  deacon  of  the 
church.  The  original  membership  only  number¬ 
ed  fifteen,  among  whom  were  found  some  saintly 
spirits.  They  worshipped  from  house  to  house 
and  were  sustained  and  encouraged  by  the  occas¬ 
ional  visits  of  traveling  evangelists  and  preach¬ 
ers. 

In  the  year  1858,  Enos  Adamson  of  Eaton, 
Ohio,  was  called  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
church — his  charge  embracing  also  Beaver  Creek 
and  Concord.  Under  his  faithful  services  the 
church  began  to  grow  in  number  and  influence. 
Thus  being  encouraged,  a  committee  consisting 
of  D.  II.  Albaugh,  Enos  Adamson,  Jacob  Keedy, 
D.  11.  Keedy,  and  Peter  H.  Zittle  was  appointed 
to  solicit  funds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
“meeting  house.  ’  January  18,  1860,  a  lot  or 
parcel  of  land  was  purchased  from  James  Cham¬ 
bers,  upon  which  was  erected  in  that  year  the 
brick  building  as  it  now  stands.  March  22  of 
the  same  year,  the  following  named  persons  were 
elected  trustees  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
revised  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland:  Dan¬ 
iel  Albaugh,  David  and  Jacob  Keedy,  Peter  Zit¬ 
tle,  John  Flougher  and  David  Xikirk.  March  5, 
1864  letters  of  commendation  were  granted  to 
Enos  Adamson  and  wife.  April  1865,  Jesse  H. 
Berry  moved  to  Boonsboro  and  became  pastor  of 
the  church  there  in  connection  with  Beaver  Creek 
and  Dov'nsville.  He  continued  as  such  until  1869. 
During  his  pastorate  the  church  at  Downsville 
was  built,  and  many  acccessions  were  gained  to 
the  several  churches.  The  following  preachers 
have  conducted  meetings  for  the  church:  Samuel 
Matthews,  S.  F.  Fowler,  D.  II.  Clark,  S.  B. 
Moore,  W.  S.  Iloye,  W.  J.  Cocke,  P.  A.  Cave, 
W.  J.  Wright,  Peter  Aimslie  and  others.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  Elmore  Harris  and  J.  A.  Hopkins  have 
served  the  church  as  pastors.  The  former  from 
July  1896  to  July  1898,  and  the  latter  from  Oct. 
1900  to  July  1904.  Dec,  1859  the  Cooperation 
meeting  of  the  churches  of  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land  was  held  with  the  church. 


•‘Contributed  by  Rev.  Walter  S-  Hoye. 
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The  Christian  Missionary  Society  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware  and  District  of  Columbia  con¬ 
vened  with  the  church  Oct.  1902.  In  latter  years 
the  church  has  suffered  greatly  through  deaths 
and  removals. 


THE  METHODIST  CONGREGATION 
IN  SHARPSBURG*  was  organized  in  the  month 
of  August  1811.  The  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  organization  of  this  church  are  as  follows: 
Some  members  of  the  family  of  Christian  Beeler 
(deceased)  of  this  place  attended  a  Methodist 
Camp  Meeting  at  Liberty,  Frederick  County,  Md., 
some  time  during  the  summer  of  1811.  Whilst 
attending  these  meetings  they  were  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  their  lost  condition,  were  happily  con¬ 
verted  and  united  with  the  church.  A  short  time 
after  their  return  home  a  minister  of  their  per¬ 
suasion  visited  Sharpsburg  and  organized  a  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  the  first  members  being  the  Beeler 
family.  Having  no  edifice  they  used  the  barn  of 
Christian  Beeler  for  meetings,  during  the  summer 
months  and  resorted  to  private  houses  during  .the 
winter  season.  For  a  long  time  they  used  the 
old  Reformed  Church,  which  stood  on  the  corner 
of  the  burial  ground  attached  to  the  church. 

Their  first  minister  was  Sergeant  Lawrence 
Everhart,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  who  served  un¬ 
der  General  Washington.  History  informs  us 
that  on  one  occasion  he  saved  Washington’s  life 
by  riding  between  him  and  the  enemy.  He  was 
a  very  enthusiastic  minister  and  it  is  asserted  that 
whilst  in  the  height  of  his  discourses  he  would  cry 
out :  “I  fought  for  General  Washington,  Glory 
be  to  God !” 

The  first  circuit  preachers  were  Revs.  Ham¬ 
mond  and  Towne.  After  that  followed  Revs. 
Swatzwelder,  Matthews  and  Askins.  The  Meth¬ 
odists  was  the  first  in  this  place  to  hold  revivals 
of  religion.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  known 
to  the  inhabitants  before  and  this  system  was  a 
new  departure  from  the  general  order  of  worship, 
therefore  it  brought  about  persecutions.  They 
were  stoned,  spit  upon,  taunted  and  derided  in 
every  conceivable  manner.  Miss  Catharine  Knode 
(now  deceased)  a  pious  and  devoted  member  of 
this  church  whilst  going  home  from  one  of  these 
meetings  at  night,  had  a  severe  gash  cut  in  her 


head  with  a  stone.  In  spite  of  this  unkind  treat¬ 
ment,  they  persevered  and  trusted  in  God. 

In  the  year  1818,  a  piece  of  ground  was  pur¬ 
chased,  and  a  church  built,  a  plain  brick  edifice. 
The  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Monroe  who  was  then  on  the  circuit.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  year  1831  the  following  are  some 
of  the  ministers:  Revs.  Gibbons,  Bear,  Lyon,  Par¬ 
ker,  Monroe,  Young,  Goheen,  Reese,  Myers, 
Brooks,  Bradcls,  Dyson,  Prettyman,  Parkerson, 
Cullum,  Murphy  and  Mercer.  The  walls  of  the 
old  church  building  giving  way  it  was  deemd  un¬ 
safe  to  worship  in,  it  was  torn  down  and  a  piece 
of  ground  purchased  from  Peter  Beeler  on  Main 
street  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  laid 
Oct.  20,  1886.  The  first  sermon  preached  in  it 
was  by  Rev.  William  Monroe,  before  the  church 
was  completed.  It  was  on  the  funeral  occasion  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cronise,  an  aged  lady,  wife  of 
George  Cronise,  (deceased),  who  was  found  dead 
in  her  bed.  Rev.  Monroe  was  a  pious,  devoted 
man  of  God,  an  efficient  minister,  and  one  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age 
and  died  at  his  home  in  Boonsboro  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  that  place  by  La’  Grange 
Lodge  No.  36,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  of  which  he  was  an 
honored  member. 

During  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  Sept.  17, 
1862,  the  church  was  taken  by  Federal  troops  and 
used  as  a  hospital,  being  filled  with  sick  and 
wounded.  The  pews  were  torn  out  and  converted 
into  coffins  for  the  deceased  soldiers.  In  the  year 
1861  it  was  re-seated  and  re-dedicated  and  a 
cupola  and  bell  added.  In  the  year  during  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Jones,  an  addition  was 
built  to  the  church  and  the  interior  remodeled,  a 
handsome  spire  erected  and  an  organ  placed  in  the 
church.  The  building  committee  were :  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Jones,  G.  Finley  Smith,  Joshua  C. 
Wilson  and  Jacob  Marker. 

The  graveyard  belonging  to  this  church  was 
donated  by  Christian  Beeler,  and  he  was  the  first 
person  buried  in  the  yard.  The  following  are  a 
correct  and  complete  list  of  the  ministers  who 
have  officiated  in  the  new  church  from  the  year 
1857  to  the  present  time :  Revs.  John  P.  Hall,  S. 
M.  Ilartsock,  Wilford  Downs,  Jacob  Forest,  Rev. 
Turguson,  J.  Wallace,  J.  Benson  Akers,  J.  W. 
Buckley,  Jacob  Montgomery,  C.  0.  Cook,  J.  M. 
jjflKindless,  W.  If.  Osborne,  W.  G.  Herbert,  M.  F. 


♦Contributed  by  John  P.  Smith. 
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B.  Rice,  Edwin  Smith,  Rev.  Havener,  H.  C.  Par- 
due,  Watson  Case,  H.  C.  McDaniel,  John  B.  Hall, 
Charles  A.  Jones,  0.  0.  Isaacs,  Rev.  McLaren, 
Philip  Edwards,  J.  R.  Schultz,  W.  McK.  Ham- 
Inack,  W.  Irving,  Dice,  A.  H.  McKinley  and  the 
present  pastor.  Rev.  C.  E.  Bonn. 

The  congregation  numbers  about  70  members 
in  good  and  regular  standing  with  a  large  and 
flourishing  Sunday-School,  of  which  J.  Cleve¬ 
land  Grice  is  superintendent  and  Charles  N.  Hoff- 
master,  assistant  superintendent. 


ST.  MATTHEW’S  GERMAN  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH,  HAGERSTOWN,  was  organized  in 
1871,  and  the  building  was  completed  and  the 
church  dedicated  May  26,  1872.  The  first  church 
council  was  as  follows:  Lewis  Heist,  Y.  Maisack, 
William  Schlotterbeck,  Christian  Thomas,  Jacob 
Hc-hneider,  Wolfgang  Brey,  Henry  Dornberger, 
Peter  Bauth,  G.  Grebner,  John  Brey.  The  first 
pastor  was  Rev.  J.  J.  Dietrich  who  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  C.  Steinhauer.  After  him  came  Rev. 
J.  G.  Reitz,  who  immediately  preceded  Rev.  G. 
H.  Brandon.  The  following  have  served  as  coun¬ 
cil:  Christian  Krohberger,  George  Rauth,  Jacob 
Rettberg,  Gottlob  Schmidt,  Frederick  Baumbaeh, 
Jacob  Wuenseh,  Justtis  Heirnel,  Christian  Bretz- 
ler,  Jacob  Schlotterbeck.  The  present  pastor  is 
Rev.  Cunz. 


ST.  PAUL’S  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH,  OF  SHARPSBURG,  MIL*  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1818,  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  then 
Rector  of  St,  Andrew’s  Parish  of  Shepherdstown, 
W.  Va.  A  petition  was  presented  in  1819  to 
the  Diocesan  convention  of  Maryland  from  a 
number  of  Episcopalians  residing  in  the  St.  James 
Parish  for  permission  to  establish  a  separate  con¬ 
gregation  at  Sharpsburg  and  the  convention  acted 
favorably.  For  some  time  the  congregation  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  old  Lutheran  Church.  On  May 
31,  1819,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  at  which  time 
Rev.  J.  C.  Clay  delivered  an  address  and  Rev. 
Allen  offered  prayer.  The  church  was  built  of 
stone  and  rought  cast  and  had  a  high  tower  and 
belfry.  A  belt  was  subsequently  purchased  in 
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England  by  the  wife  of  Joseph  Chapline,  Jr., 
who  was  Miss  Mary  Ann  Christian  Abigail 
Ferguson,  a  devoted  member  and  an  earnest  work¬ 
er  in  the  church.  Joseph  Chapline,  Jr.,  died 
August  31,  1821.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  church  stood  on  the 
lot  where  the  present  edifice  now  stands.  From 
a  memoir  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  by  his  brother, 
we  append  the  following :  “My  brothers  ministra¬ 
tions  in  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  resulted  in  the  regular 
organization  of  a  church.  Sixty  members  form¬ 
erly  registered  in  St.  Andrew’s  Parish,  have  been 
formed  into  a  church  in  Maryland.  St.  Paul’s 
Church  1820,  Sharpsburg.  Benjamin  Allen,  of 
Virginia,  Rector  from  the  7th  of  February  to  the 
28th  of  May.  Communicants,  60;  Baptisms,  1-1; 
Marriages,  1;  Funerals,  1;  to  the  Episcopal , con¬ 
gregation  belongs  the  honor  of  establishing  the 
first  Sunday-school  in  Sharpsburg,  which  was  held 
in  the  old  Lutheran  Church,  by  Rev.  Benjamin 
Allen,  Misses  Jane  and  Sarah  Chapline,  daughters 
of  Col.  Joseph  Chapline,  founder  of  the  town, 
were  faithful  teachers  in  this  Sunday-School.  The 
late  venerable  Bishop  Whittingham,  often  presid¬ 
ed  at  Confirmations  in  the  old  church. 

In  1862,  September  17,  the  date  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Antietam,  this  church  was  used  for  a  hos¬ 
pital  by  the  Confederate  Army  and  filled  with  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  numbers  of  which  died  and 
were  buried  in  the  lot  adjoining  the  church  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Washington  Cemetery  at 
Hagerstown.  The  church  was  so  badly  wrecked 
that  it  was  rendered  totally  unfit  to  worship  in. 

Ilev.  Henry  Edwards  by  his  zealous  labors  and 
untiring  zeal  rebuilt  the  church.  It  is  built  of 
stone  in  the  Gothic  order  of  architecture  with 
vestibule,  recess  pulpit  and  vestry  room,  six  hand¬ 
some  art  windows  in  memory  of  departed  loved 
onw  Sdorn  the  sides.  A  handsome  art  window 
in  the  rear  of  the  recess  containing  a  life  size  pic¬ 
ture  of  St.  Paul  is  the  munificent  gift  of  the  late 
Henry  Shepherd  of  Shepherdstown,  W.  Ya.  The 
congregations  numbers  about  40  members  with  a 
large  and  flourishing  Sunday-School. 

The  rectors  officiating  from  time  to  time  have 
been  as  follows  :  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  R.  B.  Drane, 
J.  A.  Adams;  C.  S.  Hedges,  L.  II.  Johns;  R. 
Trevett,  R.  H.  Phillips;  A.  S.  Colton;  J.  II. 
Ivehler ;  Henry  Edwards;  H.  E.  Costello;  Rev. 
Parker  and  the  present  Rector,  Rev.  0.  J.  Curtis. 
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SALEM  REFORMED  CHURCH  was  for¬ 
merly  known  for  seventy-five  years  as  Deyshere 
Church.  Peter  Deyshere  was  the  moving  spirit 
in  establishing  this  church  about  1747.  Mr.  Dey¬ 
shere  came  from  Maiden  Creek  Township,  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  in  1747.  He  had  a  wife  and  several 
children.  They  settled  a  farm,  on  which  the 
church  was  located.  The  Indians  were  very  plen¬ 
tiful  at  this  time,  and  the  family  were  often  dis¬ 
turbed.  On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Deyshere  hid  in  a 
sycamore  tree  during  nights  for  many  weeks, 
when  the  Indians  were  on  the  war  path.  The 
Deyshere  family  of  three  generations  were  buried 
in  the  Salem  graveyard. 

In  1822  the  name  of  the  church  was  changed 
to  Salem  Church.  Among  the  early  members 
were  the  Renches,  Schnebleys,  Zellers,  Kellars, 
Troups,  Brumbaughs,  Longs,  Gross,  Felker,  Cun¬ 
ninghams,  Ba!rnett,  McLaughlin,  Weavers,  Ga¬ 
briels,  Strocks,  Neikirks,  Kuhns,  Moyers,  Kersh- 
ners,  Rummels,  Seiberts,  Fouks,  Millers,  Newcom¬ 
ers,  Osters,  Frantz,  Stitzels. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Rauhauser,  Rev.  James  R.  Ri¬ 
ley,  Rev.  Brunner,  were  among  the  early  minis¬ 
ters.  The  first  church  was  a  log  house  in  which 
the  church  sexton,  Ebrocht,  taugh  school  in  the 
German  language,  and  many  of  the  early  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  took  instructions. 

The  present  church  is  a  stone  building  about 
50x40  feet,  one  story,  with  seating  capacity  of  300. 
Services  every  two  weeks.  Sunday-School  every 
Sunday.  The  elders  are  Elmer  Bostetter,  Rich¬ 
ard  Deibler;  Deacons,  Mr.  Zimmerman,  Lewis 
Frantz ;  minister,  Rev.  Conrad  Clever,  D.  D. ; 
membership  now  about  60. 


THE  COLORED  METHODIST  EPISCO¬ 
PAL  CHURCH,  OF  SHARPSBURG. — *The 
corner-stone  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  laid  Oct.  20,  1866,  and  the  church 
was  dedicated  Oct.  1867.  It  iS  built  of  logs  one 
story  in  height  and  weatherboarded.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  18  by  30  and  is  surmounted  with  cupola 
and  bell  and  is  known  as  “Tolson’s  Chapel”  and 
is  situated  on  High  street. 

The  ground  on  which  the  church  is  erected 
was  presented  by  Samuel  and  Catharine  Craig, 
(colored)  both  ardent  members  of  the  church. 


One-fourth  of  an  acre  of  ground  is  attached  to 
the  church  which  is  laid  out  in  lots  and  dedica¬ 
ted  under  the  title  of  “Fairmont  Cemetery.”  _ 
The  following  are  a  list  of  some  of  the  min¬ 
isters  who  have  been  pastors  of  this  church :  Revs. 
Jarrett  Bowman,  J.  R.  Tolson,  D.  Aquilla,  IT. 
Kennedy,  J.  Armstrong,  J.  Gross,  Samuel  Brown, 
Henry  Williams,  G.  W.  Jenkins,  Benjamin  Brown, 
and  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Richard  Boston. 
The  Sharpsburg  charge  is  composed'of  the  color¬ 
ed  M.  E.  churches  of  Williamsport,  Clearspring 
and  Sharpsburg.  The  membership  at  Sharpsburg 
consists  of  35  members  who  are  mostly  well  to  do 
people.. 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW  CEMETERY.— *The 
Citizens  Cemetery  Association  of  Sharpsburg  (con¬ 
sisting  of  six  and  three-fourths  acres  of  land  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  town  and  directly 
opposite  Antietam  National  Cemetery),  was  in¬ 
corporated  April  16,  1883,  under  the  Corporate 
name  of  “The  Mountain  View  Cemetery  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Sharpsburg  in  Washington  County,  Mary¬ 
land.”  The  name  of  the  incorporators  were 
Henry  W.  Schamel,  Jacob  Snyder,  Jacob  McGraw, 
Moses  Cox,  John  H.  Smith,  Samuel  H.  Miller, 
Charles  W.  Adams,  John  P.  Smith  and  John  Ben¬ 
ner.  The  grounds  were  solemnly  dedicated  with 
appropriate  religious  ceremonies,  September  8, 
1883.  The  following  named  ministers  took  part 
in  the  dedication:  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Rev.  Henry  Edwards;  M.  E.  Church,  Rev.  C.  A. 
Jones;  Reformed  Church,  Rev.  A.  C.  Geary,  U.  B. 
Church,  Rev.  B.  F.  Cronise;  Church  of  God,  El¬ 
der  J.  W.  Kipe.  A  large  choir  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male  voices  with  organ  accompaniment  occupied 
a  position  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds  and  ren¬ 
dered  appropriate  music. 

The  cemetery  is  beautifululy  laid  out  in 
walks  and  drives  and  neatly  planted  in  evergreen 
and  deciduous  trees,  and  flowering  shrubs.  On  the 
sides  and  rear  it  is  ornamented  with  a  hedge.  In 
front  with  handsome  iron  fence  and  massive 
iron  gates  costing  $850.  The  interior  is  neatly 
kept,  and  it  bears  the  reputation  of  being  the 
neatest  kept  cemetery  in  Washington  County. 
The  names  of  its  present  board  of  managers  are: 
Henry  W.  Schamel,  President;  John  P.  Smith, 
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Secretary;  Jacob  Hnyiler,  Treasurer;  James  Sny¬ 
der,  Jacob  McGrow,  William  0.  Cos,  John  W. 
Cox;  Henry  Burgan,  Superintendent. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OP 
HANCOCK  wm  completed  in  July,  1818,  and 
dedicated  February  JO.  1818.  Eev.  Tusky,  of 
Hagerstown,  preached  the  dedication  sermon  as¬ 
sisted  by  Be\\  MeCalla,  of  Philadelphia.,  Prior 
to  the  erection  of  the  church  the  congregation 
worshipped  in  the  Warfordsburg  Church  of  the 
Carlisle  Presbytery.  Inter  the  church  transferred 
to  the  Winchester  Presbytery,  and  finally  to  the 
Maryland  Presbytery  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia 
Among  the  most  devoted  workers  for  the  interest 
of  the  church  were  David  Neil  and  Robert  Wason. 
David  Neil  left  a  legacy  fa  the  church  which  was 
afterwards  used  in  the  purchase  of  hot.  A  large 
monument  in  front  of  the  church  marks  the  rest¬ 
ing  place  of  Robert  Wason.  In  1901  as  a  gift 
from  Robert  Bridges,  the  interior  of  the  church 
was  entirely  renovated,  new  windows  added  and 
large  recess  pulpit  was  built  behind  the  original 
pulpit  platform.  The  following  were  elected  as 
trustees:  John  P.  Proctor,  1814;  L.  P.  Wilson, 
1851;  S.  Donnelly,  1863;  M.  Oslor,  1865;  M. 
Waller,  1868;  E.  L.  Wilson,  1872;  H.  Crumpston, 
1871;  P.  D.  Stephenson,  18S1 ;  George  Buckle, 
1884;  M.  B.  Lainbdin,  1887;  J.  M.  Clymer,  1890; 
Jas  S.  Webster,  1902. 

The  Elders  are:  David  Neil,  1811;  James 
Hughs,  1815;  Bnbt.  P.  Bridges,  1815;  Robert 
Bridges.  Jr.,  1854;  Denton  Oliver,  I860;  Charles 
Gobin,  18(10;  I).  B.  Graves,  1879;  Joshua  Croager, 
1871  The  only  living  of  the  foregoing vis  Robert 
Bridges. 


METHODIST  ('II  FROG  OF  HANCOCK. 
— The  ground  on  which  the  Methodist  Ohureh  of 
Hancock  is  located,  was  deeded  by  Thomas  C. 
Brent  to  Jeremiah  Mason,  William  Vandike,  Wil¬ 
liam  Edwards,  Tobias  Johnson,  James  Ayers,  Jos¬ 
eph  Mann,  James  Kincaid,  Samuel  Prather  and 
Abraham  Kalb,  trustees  in  trust  for  the  "Mhlho- 
dist  Episcopal  Church  of  Hancock” — on  the  13th 
of  May,  1828.  The  Brents  and  Brosius  were 
prominent  in  the  church  until  about  1875,  when 
they  had  all  died  or  moved  away. 

Many  of  the  eeleb  rites  in  the  ministry  of  the 


M.  E.  Church,  began  their  ministerial  careers  as 
pastors  of,  the  Hancock  circuit,  among  whom  are 
Rev.  M.  F.  B.  Rice,  the  present  presiding  elder  of 
the  Frederick  District  of  the  Baltimore  conference ; 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Guthrie  of  Strawbridge  Church, 
Baltimore;  and  Bishop  Luther  Wilson. 

Hancock  Church  is  tile  principal  church  of 
Hancock  circuit  which  has  eight  active  churches, 
and  is  twenty-live  miles  in  extent  from  East  to 
West. 


HANCOCK  EPISCOPAL.— The  Methodist 
Church,  built  in  1878.  was  for  a  time  the  only 
church  in  Hancock.  Previous  to  that  time  all 
denominations  held  Services  in  a  log  school -house. 
Rev.  John  Delaplaine,  who  came  to  Hancock  in 
1829,  mm  invited  to  preach  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  also  held,  services  in  the  homes.  Ihe 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  and  Lutherans  con¬ 
tributed,  assisted  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Rev. 
John  Delaplaine,  the  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church 
was  built  in  1835.  These  families  and  others  con¬ 
tributed:  Brents,  Levans,,  Johnstones,  Orricks, 
Reynolds,  Bowles,  Harts,  Breatheds,  Summers, 
Creagers,  Pendletons,  Gregorys,  Beans,  Claggets, 
Williams,  Bartons,  Carters,  Thomas,  Hunters, 
Broseius,  McClannahans,  Bridges,  Blackwells, 
Wasons,  Jenkins,  Yates,  Byers,  Bealls.  The  Was- 
ons,  McClannahans,  Neals,  Olivers,  Manns, 
Bridges,  Johnstons,  Hughes,  Scotts,  assisted  in 
building  a  Presbyterian  Church.  The  St.  Thomas 
Church  prospered  until  the  Civil  War;  in  1S60  it 
#‘is  taken  by  Federal  officers  and  held  during 
the  four  years.  They  camped  in  church  and 
placed  guns  in  cemeteries.  When  the  Confederates 
eanie  to  the  town,  they  usually  held  the  Slain  St. 
of  town  and  the  Fcderals  had  their  ‘sharp  shooters” 
placed  m  St.  Thomas  Cemetery.  After  the  Civil 
War  many  families,  among  the  number,  Mitchells, 
Hendersons,  Jenkins,  Smiths,  Stigers,  Creagers, 
Byers,  Gregory,  Laris,  Condy,  Breatheds,  Dela- 
plaines,  Albovs,  etc.,  were  instrumental  in  the  re¬ 
modelling  and  restoration  of  the  church  under 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  Gilbert  Williams,  who  worked 
earnestly  for  the  interests  of  church  for  12  years. 

The  church  has  four  memorial  windows:  one 
in  ehattcel  bestowed  by  Miss  Mary  Delaplaine 
in  memory  of  her  grandfather.  Rev.  John  Dela¬ 
plaine,  and  other  members  of  her  family;  another 
window  placed  by  the  entire  church  in  loving  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  long  and  devoted  work  of  Miss  Susan 
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Creager,  a  S.  S.  scholar  in  1830,  a  worker  in  the 
church  and  among  the  sick  and  poor  of  all  denom¬ 
inations  until  her  death  in  1900;  the  third  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  John  Mitchell  and  wife.  The  ministers  of 
St.  Thomas  1829-1906,  are:  Rev.  James  Dela- 
plaine,  Rev.  Mr.  Crampton  Johns,  James  Buck, 
Burger,  Ash,  Watson,  McEnhaney,  Lee,  Williams, 
Reed,  Grammar,  Koon,  Ewell,  Shaw. 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  OP  WIL¬ 
LIAMSPORT. — The  Methodists  were  -among  the 
pioneers  of  Williamsport,  and  had  a  congregation 
there  soon  after  the  town  was  founded.  Its  early 
history  is  closely  interwoven  into  that  of  Hagers¬ 
town,  being  under  the  supervision  of  early  pas¬ 
tors  at  Hagerstown.  The  present  church  was 
greatly  damaged  during  the  war,  but  was  refitted 
and  repaired  immediately  afterwards.  It  was  re¬ 
dedicated  Oct.  13,  1867,  Rev.  T.  D.  Valiant,  of 
Baltimore,  Rev.  Crouse,  of  Virginia,  and  others, 
officiating.  The  congregation  is  an  active  one. 
The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Guy  A.  Luttrell. 


BENEVOLA  CHAPEL,  UNITED  BRETH¬ 
REN  IN  CHRIST  was  organized  in  1858.  The 
first  building  was  erected  during  that  year. 
Joshua  Toms,  although  not  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  was  very  active  and  contributed  a  large 
sum  to  help  build  the  church.  At  his  death  he 
left  $1,000  to  the  congregation.  Among  the  ac¬ 
tive  original  members  were  Joshua  Harp  and  wife, 
Emanuel  Bowman  and  wife,  John  Murray  and 
wife,  Jonathan  Perry  and  wife,  John  Slahardy, 
Joseph  Posnacht  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Toms. 
The  church  was  first  dedicated  by  Bishop  Gloss- 
brenner.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1886  and  ded¬ 
icated  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Evers ;  it  was  blown  down  by 
a  cyclone  in  1898  and  at  once  rebuilt.  The  third 
dedication  was  conducted  by  Presiding  Elder  W. 
IT.  Washinger,  of  Chambersburg. 

The  present  edifice  is  a  substantial  brick  50x36 
feet.  An  active  Sunday-school,  with  Dr.  A.  G. 
Lovell  as  superintendent,  assisted  by  John  D. 
Harp;  and  eight  teachers,  is  in  progress  the  year 
round.  There  is  also  an  enthusiastic  Christian 
Endeavor  Societv  connected  with  the  organization. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Grimm  is  the  nresent  pastor.  Among 
the  early  and  prominent  ministers  who  have  served 


the  congregation  are  Rev.  George  Statton  Rev. 
Isaiah  Baltzel,  Rev.  Z.  Warner,  Rev.  John  Perry, 
Rev.  Vinton.  Rev.  W.  Courfey.  This  is  the  only 
•church  in  the  vicinity  of  Benevola  and  services  are 
attended  by  many  who  are  not  members  of  the 
congregation. 


FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  HAGERS¬ 
TOWN,  was  organized  in  1882.  The  handsome 
edifice  was  built  in  1891.  It  is  made  of  pressed 
brick  and  is  trimmed  with  Indiana  limestone  and 
native  blue  limestone.'  It  was  constructed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  officers  at  the  time :  Rev.  T. 
D.  D.  Clark;  deacons,  Elias  Emmert,  John  Wit- 
mer  and  William  ITammersla;  treasurer,  B.  F. 
Bond;  church  clerk,  Wm.  J.  Webb;  superinten¬ 
dent,  Miss  Jennie  Seibold;  secretary,  and  libra¬ 
rian,  Percy  Witmer ;  board  of  trustees.  Rev.  T.  D. 
D.  Clarke,  John  Witmer,  W.  S.  Bly,  B.  F.  Bond, 
and  Wm.  ITammersla.  The  church  was  dedicat¬ 
ed  in  1891,  the  services  being  conducted  by  Rev. 
T.  D.  D.  Clark.  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  of  Baltimore,  was 
expected  to  assist,  but  could  not  attend.  The 
services  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  pastor  and 
an  oblong  tin  box  was  held  by  Wm.  ITammersla, 
and  then  passed  to  Elias  Emmert,  from  whence 
after  reading  the  107th  Psalm,  it  was  hoisted  by 
William  Lewis,  master  mason,  into  position  and 
placed  in  the  memorial  stone  and  a  cap  put  on. 
This  contained  a  Religious  “Herald,”  Baltimore 
“Baptist,”  church  records,  list  of  officers  and  coins. 

In  the  basement  is  the  Sunday-school  room 
which  will  seat  a  large  number  of  children.  While 
the  church  is  not  an  old  one  in  point  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  its  membership  is  large  and  composed  of  ex¬ 
cellent  and  influential  people. 

The  following  pastors  have  served  this  con¬ 
gregation  :  Rev.  L.  R.  Steele,  Rev.  Lyle,  Rev. 
Charles  Harris,  Rev.  T.  D.  D.  Clark,  Rev.  E.  E. 
Ayres,  Rev.  Cole,  Rev.  Thos.  A.  Johnson,  Rev. 
F.  L.  Fraser,  the  present  pastor,  who  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  members.  The  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  of  June  9,  1906,  contained  the  following: 

“At  the  evening  session  (meaning  Western 
District  Association  of  the  Maryland  Baptist  As¬ 
sociation)  then  in  session,  the  feature  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  the  burning  of  the  mortgage  for  $1,900, 
against  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of  Hagerstown. 
The  mortgage  was  paid  off  a  few  days  ago.  The 
First  Baptist  Church  is  now  free  of  debt  after 
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many  years*  It  was  chiefly  through  the  indefatig¬ 
able  efforts  of  its  pastor,  Rev.  P.  L.  Fraser,  that 
spell  a  condition  was  made  possible.  Rev.  Fraser 
came  here  a  little  over  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
Then  there  was  a  debt  of  $2,900  resting  against 
the  church.  During  his  pastorate  this  was  grad¬ 
ually  reduced  until  the  indebtedness  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  wiped  out.  In  addition  to  paying  off  the 
del  >t  the  members  have  raised  $700  for  improve¬ 
ments-  to  the  church.  There  was  $2,705  raised 
in  two  and  one-half  years,  by  the  churchy  over 
and  above  current  running  expenses,  exclusive  of 
the  $1500  given  toward  reducing  the  church  debt 
by  the  church  extension  society. 

It  is  not  in  the  financial  part  of  the  church 
at  me  that  Mr.  Fraser  has  been  successful.  The 
membership  shows  a  sain  of  100.  When  lie  came 
there  was  a  membership  of  103,  and  now  the  mem¬ 


bers:  number  203.  The  average  attendance  at  all 
the  meetings  of  the  church  has  increased  wonder¬ 
fully,  having  practically  doubled  in  almost  every 
department  of  the  church.  The  pastor  and  his 
congregation  are  in  harmony  and  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
diet  that  the  First  Baptist  Church  will  continue 
to  grow  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Bond,  of  Baltimore,  formerly  of 
Hagerstown,  who  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
church,  held  the  mortgage,  while  William  Ham- 
mersla,  the  only  member  of  the  original  board  of 
deacons  now  living  in  Hagerstown,  applied  the 
match.  After  the  burning  of  the  mortgage  the 
evening  was  taken  un  with  the  discussion  of  State 
missions.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Hatcher,  of  Baltimore, 
State  superintendent  of  missions  of  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Maryland,  delivered  a  very  able  and  in¬ 
structive  address  upon  tire  subject.” 
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HE  following  is  a  list  of  attorneys  who 
have  qualified  in  Washington  County  from 
an  early  period  to  the  present  time  under 
the  various  constitutions : 


Prior  to  1805,  William  Clagett,  Daniel  Hughes, 
Jr.,  Sam’l  Hughes,  James  Kendall,  Upton  Law¬ 
rence;  prior  to  1815,  Eranklin  Anderson,  Wm.  L. 
Brent,  Thos.  T.  Hall,  Otho  Lawrence,  Geo.  Watter- 
son;  established  in  1816,  Joseph  I.  Merrick,  Wil¬ 
liam  Price;  established  in  1822,  Henry  PI.  Gaith¬ 
er,  Thomas  Kennedy  (the  poet),  B.  M.  Tidball, 
W.  Y.  Eandall;  dates  not  given,  John  A.  G.  Kii- 
gour,  Colin  Cook,  Dennis  Hagan,  George  Cham¬ 
bers,  John  Nelson,  Wm.  Price,  William  Boss,  Jos. 
M.  Palmer,  Thomas  C.  Worthington,  Eoger  Perry, 
Dhvid  G.  Yost,  Isaac  Howard,  Zadok  Magrucler, 
Eobert  Mackey  Tidball,  Almon  Sortwell,  Freder¬ 
ick  A.  Schley,  Henry  H.  Gaither,  Benjamin  Price, 
J.  Dixon,  J.  Eeynolds,  William  Wirt,  W.  Jones, 
Y.  W.  Eandall,  Geo.  Swearingen,  Singleton  Duval, 
Eobert  P.  Henger  ,John  A.  McKesson,  John  T. 
Brooke,  James  Eaymond,  'Phomas  Anderson,  Wil¬ 
liam  Schlejq  Calvin  Mason,  Thomas  Van  Swear¬ 
ingen,  John  E.  Key,  Samuel  M.  Semmes,  Jonathan 
H.  Lawrence,  Edward  W.  Beatty,  Edmond  J.  Lee, 
Jr.,  Eichard  J.  Bowie,  E.  V.  Hollyday,  J.  Dixon 
Eoman,  Mountjoy  B.  Luckett,  Wm.  Henry  Dain- 
gerfield,  David  IP.  Schnebly,  C.  Schnebly,  George 
C.  Patterson,  William  Pitts,  William  I.  Boss,  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Clarke,  George  Schley,  William  Motter, 
A.  H.  Pitts,  PPiomas  J.  McKaig,  John  Thomson 
Mason. 

John  V.  L.  McMahon,  1824. 

Francis  Thomas,  1825. 


Benjamin  F.  Yoe,  1826. 

D.  Weisel,  1826. 

Calvin  Mason,  1827. 

John  IP.  McElfresh,  1827. 

John  P).  T.  Custer,  1827. 

Eichard  M.  Harrison,  1831'. 

Clement  Cox,  1828. 

John  Davis,  1829. 

C.  Eing-gold,  1829. 

Eichard  Henry  Lee,  1831. 

Eobert  Janies  Brent,  1883. 

John  Thomson  Mason,  1834. 

J.  B.  Hall,  November,  1839. 

M.  Swartzwelder,  November,  1839. 
Joseph  S.  Dellinger,  November,  1839. 
Eichard  H.  Marshall,  March,  1841. 
Eobert  I.  Taylor,  March,  1841. 

George  H.  Hollingsworth,  April  1812. 
Edwin  Bell,  April,  1812. 

Thomas  Perry.  November,  1842. 

Wm.  Meade  Addison,  November,  1842. 
James  Wason,  November,  1842, 

Joseph  Bowland,  November,  1842. 

W.  B.  Nelson,  March,  1843. 

Janies  Mc-Sherry,  March,  1843. 

John  Miller,  April,  1843. 

Zachariah  S.  Olsgett,  November,  1843. 
J.  Philip  Eoman,  November,  1X13. 
William  T.  Hamilton,  December,  1843. 
Luther  Martin,  March,  1844. 

James  M.  Spencer,  November,  1844. 
Samuel  Martin,  Jr.,  Not  ember.  1844. 
Joseph  Hullman,  Jr.,  March,  1845. 
Eufus  IP.  Irwin,  March  1845. 

S.  Addison  Irvin,  March,  1845. 
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Joseph  Chambers.  April,  18-15. 

Thomas  Harbin  e,  April,  18-15. 

William  F.  Brannon,  April,  1815. 

Daniel  O'Leary,  October,  18-16. 

J.  Manhold,  March,  1811. 

A.  H.  Melown,  November,  1817. 

IV.  G.  Van  Lear,  November,  1847. 
Daniel  Xegley.  November,  1817. 

J.  IV.  Heard,  November,  1847. 

0.  B.  Thurston.  November,  K47. 

M.  Tapham  Evans,  December,  1818. 
George  A.  Fearro,  December.  1818. 
George  French,  December,  1848. 

Peter  Xeglev,  April,  1849. 

E.  H.  Allen,  May.  1819. 

John  F.  Tehan.  November,  184!). 

E.  II.  I. awrer.ee.  November,  1841). 

Wm.  M.  Merrick,  November,  18:49, 
Bradley  T.  Johnson,  April,  1851. 
Joseph  P.  Clarkson,  July,  1851. 
Andrew  Iv.  Svester,  November,  1S51. 
T.  E.  Buchanan,  November,  1851. 

J.  M.  Schley,  November,  1851. 

J.  J.  Merrick,  February,  1852. 

J.  Spencer,  February,  1852. 

II.  H.  Allen,  February,  1852. 

Thomas  Harline,  February,  1852. 

J.  Dixon  Eoman,  February,  1852. 

H.  H.  Gaither,  February,  1852, 

George  Schley,  February,  1852, 

Peter  Negley,  February  1852. 

Z.  L.  Claggett,  February,  1852. 

E.  M.  Tidball,  February,  1851. 

D.  AVeisel,  February,  1852. 

G.  H.  Hollingsworth,  February,  1852, 
W.  F.  Brannan,  March,  1852. 

A.  II.  Melown,  March,  1852. 

Wm.  F.  Morgan,  March.  1852. 

John  M.  Smith,  March,  1852. 

G.  AW  Smith,  April,  1852. 

Alex.  Neill,  Jr.,  April,  1852. 

Edward  E.  Cheney,  July,  1852. 

Eic-hard  E.  Macgill,  July,  1852. 

Alfred  I).  Merrick,  November,  1852. 
Marshall  Mcllhenny,  December,  1M». 
George  French,  December,  1852. 
Grayson  Eichelberger,  December,  1852. 
William  .T.  Boss,  March,  1853. 

George  Freaner,  March,  1853. 

Henry  May,  September,  1853. 

J.  AATllie  Price,  March,  1854. 

G.  A.  Hanson,  March,  1854. 


James  AN  Shank,  March,  1854. 

J.  T.  M.  Wharton,  July,  1854. 

David  H.  Wiles,  August,  1854. 

Jerome  D.  Brumbaugh,  December,  1854. 
Janies  H,  Grove,  August,  1855. 

A.  NT.  Bankin,  November,  1855. 

George  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  August,  1856. 
AA’illiam  P.  Maulsby,  December,  1857. 
Kennedy  Price,  April,  1858. 

Francis  M.  Darby,  November,  1858. 

F.  S.  Stumbaugh,  March,  1859. 

Shively  Strickler,  March.  1859. 

Eli  Day,  November,  1859. 

Charles  J.  Nesbitt,  December,  1859. 
James  D.  Bennett,  December,  1859. 

John  A.  Lynch,  December,  1859. 

George  K.  Shillman,  December,  1859. 
Samuel  M.  Firev,  March,  1860. 

E.  L.  Lowe,  A I  arch',  1860. 

George  AN  Brown,  August,  1860. 

J.  IT.  Gordon,  December,  1860. 

Thomas  Devecmon,  Decemher,  1860. 
Jo.M'ph  A.  Skinner,  January,  1861. 

J.  Mortimer  Kilgour,  March,  1861. 

John  Y.  L.  Findlav,  March,  1S61. 
William  Walsh,  March,  1863. 

C.  B.  Thurston,  March,  1863, 

J.  E.  Loughridge.  March,  1863. 

Albert  Small,  November,  1863. 

.James  Murdock,  December,  1863. 

Fred.  J.  Nelson,  Decemher,  1863. 

J.  E.  Luddcn.  December,  1863. 

AVilliam  McK.  Keppler,  March.  1861, 

J.  Addison  McCool,  March,  1864. 

E.  AVilson,  Jr.,  September,  1864. 

George  A.  Thurston,  December.  1864. 
Janies  P.  Matthews,  March,  1865. 
AVilliam  Kcalhofer,  March,  1865. 

Albert  Small,  June,  1865. 

James  II.  Grove.  .June,  1X65. 

Alexander  Neill,  June,  1865. 

George  AW  Smith,  Jr.,  June,  1S65. 
William  Kcalhofer,  June,  1865.. 

A.  I\.  Syester,  June,  1S65. 

I).  11.  Wiles,  Juno,  1x65, 

P.  AT.  Darby,  .June,  1865. 

AVilliam  T.  Hamilton,  June,  1865. 

IT  II.  Ah  i  v,  June,  186,7. 

George  Schley,  .Tune.  1S05. 

AV.  Hotter,  June,  1S65. 

.Tames  P.  Mathews,  June,  18(134 
AVilliam  McK.  Keppler,  June,  1865. 
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Z.  S.  Clagett,  June,  1865. 

Peter  Negley,  June,  1865. 

G.  W.  Smith,  June,  1865. 

E.  P.  Anderson,  July,  1865. 

W.  B.  Downey,  July,  1865. 

II.  I-I.  Needy,  July,  1865. 

Albert  L.  Levi,  November,  1865. 

J.  Addison  McCool,  December,  1865. 
Alexander  Neill,  December,  1865. 
Edward  Y.  Goldsborough,  March,  1866. 
B.  F.  M.  Hurley,  July,  1865. 

J.  C.  Zeller,  July,  1866. 

Thomas  W.  Berry,  November,  1866. 

T.  Cook  Hughey,  April,  1867. 

John  Williams,  July,  1867. 

Alfred  D.  Merrick,  July,  1867. 

R.  II.  Jackson,  July,  1867. 

George  Freaner,  July,  1867. 

A.  K.  Syester,  November,  1867. 

William  T.  Hamilton,  November,  1867. 
D.  H.  Wiles,  November,  1867. 

George  French,  November,  1867. 

Alfred  D.  Merrick,  November,  1867. 
James  P.  Mathews,  November,  1867. 
George  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  November,  1867. 
II.  Kyd  Douglas,  November,  1867. 

James  H.  Grove,  November,  1867. 

F.  M.  Darby,  November,  1867. 

H.  H.  Needy,  November,  1867. 

Albert  Small,  November,  1867. 

Z.  S.  Claggett,  November,  1867. 

George  Freaner,  November,  1867. 

Wm.  Nealhofer, -November,  1867. 

G.  W.  Smith,  November,  1867. 

J.  C.  Zeller,  November,  1867. 

H.  C.  Nizer,  November,  1867. 

John  Thomson  Mason,  November,  1867. 
Edward  St.ake,  November,  1867. 

George  Schley,  November,  1867. 

Alex.  Neill,  November,  1867. 

Thomas  W.  Berry,  November,  1867. 

D.  Weisel,  December,  1867. 

Thomas  II.  Grove,  March,  1868. 

Peter  A.  Witmer,  April,  1868. 

Louis  E.  McComas,  August,  1868. 

James  A.  Skinner,  August,  1868. 

Lewis  M.  Blackford,  November,  1868. 

R.  P.  II.  Staub,  December,  1868. 

Lewis  C.  Smith,  December,  1868. 

W.  D.  B.  Motter,  March,  1868. 

Edw.  W.  Mealey,  March,  1868. 

J.  II.  McCauley,  March,  1869. 


Richard  T.  Semmcs,  March,  1869. 

S. J  A.  Cox,  November,  1869. 

C.  P.  Hikes,  March,  1869. 

K.  J.  Lee,  April,  1869. 

Albert  Ritchie,  March,  1869. 

F.  Watts,  March,  1869. 

A.  B.  Marten,  August,  1870. 

James  M.  Sherry,  December,  lift):, 

John  S.  Grove,  March,  1871. 

J.  Thomas  Jones,  July,  1871. 

0.  V.  S.  Levy,  July,  1871. 

Alexander  Armstrong,  November,  1871. 
Buchanan  Schley,  November,  1871. 

T.  J.  C.  Williams,  March,  1872. 

Trj'on  Hughes  Edwards,  March,  1872. 

C.  S.  Devilbiss,  March,  1872. 

Wm.  J.  Read,  March,  1872. 

John  E.  Smith,  September,  1872. 

J.  A.  C.  Bond,  September,  1872. 

N.  B.  Norment,  September,  1872. 

S.  L.  Helfenger,  November,  1872. 
Stephen  II.  Bradley,  November,  1872. 
Wm.  P.  Maulsby,  November,  1872. 
Tiros.  Donaldson,  December,  1872. 

Wm.  A.  Fisher,  December,  1872. 

T.  C.  Kennedy,  August,  1873. 

John  N.  Cowen,  August,  1873. 

Wm.  McN.  Neppler,  August,  1873. 

J.  W.  G.  Beeler,  August,  1873. 

Fred.  F.  McComas,  March,  1871. 
Reinhokl  J.  Halm,  March,  1874. 

William  II.  A.  Hamilton,  July,  1874. 

J.  Clarence  Lane,  July,  1874. 

W.  P.  Lane.  November,  1874. 

W.  M.  McDonell,  March,  1875. 

J.  M.  Mason,  May,  1875. 

Charles  Davis,  Mav,  1875. 

W.  M.  Price,  May,  1875. 

R,  Chew  Jones,  Slav,  1875. 

B.  F.  Winger,  August.  1875. 

Y.  R.  Martin,  November,  1875. 

Frederick  J.  Halm,  February,  1876. 

N.  S.  Cook,  February,  1876. 

A.  F.  Munsell,  March,  1876, 

Isaac  Motter,  May,  1876. 

Charles  Negley,  May,  18761 

S.  B.  Loose,  May,  i87  6. 

Charles  G.  Biggs,  November,  1876. 
John  F.  A.  Remley,'  December,  1876. 
George  W.  Graham,  February,  1877. 

A.  Hunter  Boyd,  May,  1877. 

H.  W.  Hoffman,  June,  1877. 
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William  Brace,  June,  1S77, 

Benjamin  A.  Richmond,  June,  1877. 
Ferdinand  Williams,  June,  1877. 

James  D.  Butt,  June,  1877. 

John  C.  Hotter,  May,  1878. 

John  L.  McAtee,  June,  1878. 

John  D.  McPherson.  June,  1878. 

William  Shepherd  Brjan,  June.  1878. 

George  A.  Davis,  December,  1878. 

John  Ritchie,  December,  1878. 

Clayton  0.  Keedy,  December,  1879. 

James  E.  Ellegood,  November,  1880. 
Norman  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  September  8,  1881. 
George  M.  Stover,  December  28,  1881. 

Alex  R.  Hagner,  Nove.mher  28,  1882. 

M.  L.  Keedy,  November  17.  1883. 

C'lias.  A.  Little,  November  26,  1883. 

Jas.  E.  S.  Pryor,  November  26,  1 883. 
Daniel  IV.  Doub,  March  .5,  1881. 

J.  Augustine  Mason,  December  24,  1884. 

R.  J.  Hamilton,  March  2,  1885. 

Adam  Claris,  March  2,  1885. 

M.  L.  Middlekauff,  December  2,  18S5. 

A.  C.  Strite,  December  12.  1885. 

W.  J.  Witzenbaeher,  November  27,  1886. 
Louis  J.  Ground,  June  11,  1887. 

David  B.  Myers,  July  16,  1888. 

J.  Marbourg  Keedy,  March  7,  1889. 

Henry  F.  Wingert,  March  7,  1889. 

Frank  W.  Mish,  December  21,  18:8:9. 

Wm.  T.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  December  21,  1889. 
0.  V.  Middlekauff,  November  22,  1890. 

Wm.  F.  Smith,  February  10,  1891. 

T.  A.  Poffenberger,  March  3,  1891. 

W.  R.  Carter,  March  3,  1891. 

Newton  S.  Owen,  March  3,  1891. 

James  T.  Briscoe,  Jr.,  May  15,  1801. 
Thompson  A.  Brown,  December  10,  1891. 

C.  D.  Wagaman,  December  10,  1891. 

IV.  H.  Lamar,  February  25,  1892, 

W.  O.  Griffith,  April  16,  1892. 

Ernest  Hoffman,  May  26,  1892. 

J.  0.  Snyder,  December  24,  1892, 

Lewis  D.  Syester,  March  27,  1893. 

Vernon  N.  Simmons,  May  8,  1893. 

H.  H.  Ixeedey,  Jr.,  June  2.  1SFJ3, 

D.  C.  Gilbert,  April  21,  1894. 

Raleigh  Sherman,  November  20,  189  4. 

John  E.  Wagaman,  August  6,  1895. 

Howard  B.  P.  Hartman,  June  19,  1896. 
Robt.  Z.  Spickler,  June  19,  1896. 

Wm.  Wingert,  June  20,  1896. 


Albert  J.  Long,  March  20,  1897. 

Scott  M.  Wolfmger,  March  26,  1897. 
Thos.  J.  Lamb,  June  23,  1897. 

Roger  T.  Edmonds,  Sept.  4,  1897. 

S.  N.  Kelley,  December  30,  1897. 

N.  E.  McClary,  May  31,  1898. 

Jos.  W.  Wolfinger,  May  31,  1898. 

F.  B.  Bomberger,  May  31,  1898. 

Elias  B.  Hartle,  May  31,  1898. 

Charles  Alvey,  July  8,  1898. 

R.  II.  Alvey,  Jr.,  October  2,  1899. 

Harry  Brindle,  October  16,  1901. 
Palmer  Tennant,  August  12,  1902. 
Miller  Wingert,  November  25,  1902. 
Alex  Neill,  Jr.,  January  6,  1903. 
Harvey  R.  Spessard,  August  10,  1903. 
Alex.  Armstrong.  Jr.,  January  25,  1904. 
Frank  G.  Wagaman,  February  3,  1904. 
F.  Wilber  Bridges,  February  10,  1904. 


List  of  Registered  Physicians  of  Washington  County. 

T.  W.  Simmons,  May  17,  1894. 

A.  S.  Mason,  May  24,  1894. 

M.  W.  Allison,  May  24,  1894. 

J.  W.  Humbrichouse,  May  24,  1894. 

Clara  E.  Eirley,  May  28,  1894. 

E.  E.  Eirley,  May  28.  1894. 

A.  P.  Stouffer,  May  28.  1894. 

J.  McPherson  Scott,  May  28,  1894. 

H.  S.  Herman,  May  21,  1894. 

J.  E.  Pitsnogle,  May  31,  1894. 

Wm.  C.  Wheeler.  May  24,  1894. 

S.  Kennedy  Wilson,  May  25,  1894. 

Wm.  Fritz,  May  28,  1894. 

C.  A.  Chritzman,  May  28,  1894. 

Wm.  II.  Perkins.  May  28.  1894. 

Edgar  T.  Smith,  May  30,  1894. 

J.  T.  Jarboc,  May  31,  1894. 

W.  N.  Richardson.  May  31,  1894. 

S.  Seibert  Davis,  May  31,  1894. 

Charles  W.  Harper,  May  3,  1894. 

S.  Ilmvel;  Gardner,  May  31,  1894. 

(has.  F.  Russell,  June  1,  1894. 

A.  G.  Lovell.  June  5,  1894. 

R.  J.  Duckett,  June  6.  1894. 

Charles  McCauley,  dune  7,  1894. 

David  W.  Jones,  June  7.  1894. 

11.  McG.  Wade,  Juno  7,  1894;, 

Walter  l'earre.  June  8,  1849. 
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F.  S.  Newcomer,  June  8,  1894. 

Edward  A.  Wareham,  June  9,  1894. 

A.  J.  Jones,  June  11,  1894. 

E.  M.  Schindel,  June  11,  1894. 

D.  Thomas  Leslie,  June  11,  1894. 

J.  Wesley  Hoover,  June  13,  1894. 

John  T.  Grimes,  June  13,  1894. 

C.  D.  Baker,  June  13,  1894. 

W.  T.  Biddlcmoser,  June  14,  1894. 

N.  M.  Hendricks,  June  20,  1894. 

L.  W.  Fahrney,  June  21,  1894. 

O.  H.  W.  Ragan,  June  16,  1894. 

A.  M.  Evers,  June  16,  1894. 

G.  E.  Murray,  June  18,  1894. 

Wm.  Chrissinger,  June  20,  1894. 

Wm.  M.  Nihiser,  June  20,  1894. 

J.  H.  Maynard,  June  21,  1894. 

W.  H.  Gannon,  June  22,  1894. 

E.  Tracey  Bishop,  June  22,  1894. 

John  M.  Stake,  June  22,  1894. 

C.  L.  G.  Anderson,  June  26,  1894. 

J.  H.  Wishard,  June  26,  1894. 

W.  B.  Wheeler,  June  27,  1894. 

F.  R.  Percival,  June  27,  1894. 

Theodore  Boose,  June  27,  1894. 

DeWitt  C.  R.  Miller,  June  28,  1894. 

L.  L.  Grossnickle,  June  28,  1894. 

J.  M.  Gaines,  June  28,  1894. 

C.  T.  Y.  S.  Butler,  June  28,  1894. 

S.  W.  Umstot,  June  29,  1894. 

B.  B.  Ranson,  June  29,  1894. 

J.  T.  Yourtee,  June  29,  1894. 

C.  H.  Gibson,  June  29,  1894. 

Victor  D.  Miller,  June  29,  1894. 

H.  K.  Derr,  June  29,  1894. 

Henry  C.  Foster,  June  29,  1894. 

D.  E.  Fisher,  June  30,  1894. 

C.  R.  Kiol'er,  June  30,  1894. 

Charles  B.  Boyle,  June  30,  1894. 

Joseph  Protzman,  June  30,  1894. 

C.  R.  Scheller,  June  30,  1894. 

Daniel  P.  Fahrney,  Jane  30,  1894. 
Abraham  Shank,  July  3,  1894. 

Y.  M.  Reichard,  July  3,  1894. 

Falcott  Elliott,  September  6,  1894. 

P.  Elwood  Stigers,  September  6,  1894. 
John  E.  Miller,  July  3,  1894. 

C.  Z.  Wingard,  July  4,  1894. 

E.  M.  Garrott,  July  9,  1894. 

J.  P.  Chaney,  July  16^  1894. 

S.  K.  Snively,  July  23,  1894. 

D.  M.  Schaeffer,  July  30,  1894. 


D.  D.  Carter,  June  15,  1894. 

B.  W.  Lowman,  June  1,  1894. 

Albert  Ileichard,  June  9,  1894. 

W.  E.  Sperow,  June  29,  1894. 

Robert  Edwards,  November  2,  1894. 

N.  B.  Shade,  March  30,  1894. 

Albert  J.  Eemsburg,  May  7,  1895. 

John  PI.  Wade,  May  24,  1895. 

W.  B.  Morrison,  May  24,  1895. 

Wm.  Neill,  June  21,  1895. 

A.  R.  Saylor,  May  27,  1896. 

J.  P.  Perry,  June  24,  1897. 

Chas.  T.  Mason,  July  22,  1897. 

Luther  A.  Keller,  November  30,  1894, 

G.  M.  Brubaker,  March  12,  1898. 

Henry  F.  Schamel,  July  5,  1898. 

Thank  N.  Emmert,  August  15,  1898. 

Wm.  P.  Miller,  September  1,  1898. 

J.  W.  Wisner,  October  27,  1898. 

G.  R.  Gaver,  November  2,  1898. 

R.  E.  Schindel,  December  6,  1898. 

H.  D.  Barnes,  June  26,  1899. 

Wm.  J.  Melvin,  December  1,  1899. 

L.  M.  Zimmerman,  December  15,  1899. 
Mary  L.  Laughlin,  April  25,  1900. 

PI.  W.  Buckler,  June  20,  1900. 

Aug.  C.  Maisch,  August  10,  1900. 

Henry  B.  Thomas,  September  26,  1900. 
Eobt.  C.  Grove,  October  6,  1900. 

Victor  D.  Miller,  Jr.,  June  26,  1901. 
Levin  West,  August  8,  1901. 

J.  N.  Simpson,  October  31,  1901. 

R.  J.  Schirman,  March  24,  1902. 

T.  L.  Barkdoll,  October  15,  1903. 

J.  L.  Massie,  August  17,  1903. 

Frank  W.  Iloffmeier,  September  5,  1903. 
D.  A.  Watkins,  October  2,  1903. 


List  of  Governors. 

Thomas  Johnson,  1777. 

Thomas  Sim  Lee,  1779. 

William  Paco,  1782. 

William  Smallwood,  1785. 

John  E.  Howard,  1788. 

George  Plater,  1791. 

T.  S.  Lee  filled  vacancy  of  George  Tlater. 
John  II.  Stone,  1794. 

John  Henry,  1797. 

Benjamin  Ogle,  1798. 

John  F.  Mercer,  1801. 
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Robert  Bowie,  1803. 

Robert  Wright,  1806. 

Edward  Lloyd,  1809. 

Robert  Bowie,  1811. 

Levin  Winder,  1812. 

Charles  Eidgely,  1815. 

('.  Goldsborough,  1818. 

Samuel  Spriggs,  1819. 

Samuel  Stevens,  Jr.,  1822. 

Joseph  Kent,  1825. 

Daniel  Martin,  1828. 

Thomas  K.  Carroll,  1829. 

Daniel  Martin,  1830. 

Georoe  Howard,  1831. 

Janies  Thomas,  1832. 

Thomas  W.  Yeazey,  1835. 

William  Grason,  D.  1838,  elected  over  J.  N. 
Steele. 

Francis  Thomas,  D.,  1811,  elected  over  W.  C. 
Johnson. 

Thomas  G.  Pratt,  W.,  1814,  elected  over  J. 
Carroll. 

Philip  F.  Thomas,  D.,  1817,  elected  over  W.  T. 
Goldsborough. 

E.  Louis  Lowe,  D.,  1850,  elected  over  William 
Clark. 

T.  Watkins  Ligon,  D.,  1854,  elected  over  R.  J. 
Bowie. 

T.  Holliday  Hicks,  1858,  elected  over  J.  C. 
Groome. 

A.  W.  Bradford,  W„  1862. 

Thomas  Swann,  1865. 

Oden  Bowie,  D.,  1867,  elected  over  H.  L.  Bond. 
William  P.  Whyte,  D.,  1871,  elected  over  J. 
Tome. 

James  B.  Groome,  D.,  1 874,  to  fill  vacanc]'. 
John  Lee  Carroll,  D.,  1876,  elected  over  J.  M. 
Harris. 

William  T.  Hamilton,  D.,  1880,  elected  over  J. 
Geary. 

Robert  McLane,  D.,  1881,  elected  over  Holton. 
Henry  Lloyd  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  fdl 
vacancy. 

Elihu  E.  Jackson,  D.,  1888,  elected  over  W. 
B.  Brooks. 

Frank  Brown,  D.,  1892,  elected  over  William 
Arannort. 

Lloyd  Lowndes,  R„  1896,  elected  over  John  E. 
Hurst. 

John  Walter  Smith,  ]).,  1900,  elected  VW 
Lloyd  Lowndes. 


Edwin  Wavtield,  D.,  1903,  elected  over  S.  A. 
Williams. 


List  of  Congressmen. 

Daniel  Ileister,  1801-1803. 

Roger  Nelson,  1805-1807-1809. 

Samuel  Ringgold,  1810,  to  fill  vacancy. 

Samuel  Ringgold,  1812,  1814,  1816,  1818. 

John  Nelson,  1820. 

M.  C.  Sprigg,  1822. 

T.  C.  Worthington,  1821. 

John  Lee,  1826. 

M.  C.  Sprigg,  1829,  elected  over  William  Price. 
Francis  Thomas,  D.,  1831,  elected  over  Sprigg. 
Francis  Thomas,  D.,  1833,  elected  over  Janies 
Dixon. 

Francis  Thomas,  D.,  elected  over  F.  A.  Schley. 
Francis  Thomas,  D.,  1837,  elected  over  J.  I. 
Merrick. 

Francis  Thomas,  D.,  1839,  elected  over  William 
Price. 

John  T.  Mason,  D.,  1841,  special  election  over 
E.  A.  Snyder. 

Francis  Brengle,  W.,  1814,  special  election  over 
J.  T.  Mason. 

Thomas  Perry,  D.,  1845,  elected  over  J.  Snively. 
J.  Dixon  Roman,  W.,  1847,  elected  over  E. 
Schriver.. 

William  T.  Hamilton,  D.,  1849,  elected  over 
T.  J.  McKaig. 

W.  T.  Hamilton,  D.,  1851,  elected  over  J.  P. 
Roman. 

Wm.  T.  Hamilton,  D.,  1853,  elected  over  P. 
Thomas. 

Henry  AY.  Hoffman,  K.  N.,  1855,  elected  over 
Wm.  T.  Hamilton. 

Jacob  M.  Kunkle,  I 1857,  elected  over  H.  W. 
Hoffman. 

Jacob  M.  Kunkle,  D.,  1859. 

Francis  Thomas,  R.,  special,  1861. 

Francis  Thomas,  R.,  1862. 

Francis  Thomas,  R.,  1864,  elected  over  A.  K. 
Sycstcr. 

Francis  Thomas,  II.,  1866,  elected  over  William 
P.  Maulsbv. 

Patrick  Ham  ill,  D.,  1868,  elected  over  D. 
Wcisel. 

^  John  Ritchie,  D.,  1870,  elected  over  J.  E. 
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Lloyd  Lowndes,  R.,  1872,  elected  over  John 
Eilchie. 

William  Walsh,  D.,  1874,  elected  over  Lloyd 
Lowndes. 

William  Walsh,  D.,  1876,  elected  over  L.  E. 
McComas. 

Milton  G.  Urner,  R.,  1878,  elected  over  Geo. 
Peter. 

Milton  G.  Urner,  R.,  1880,  elected  over  J.  M. 
Schley. 

Louis  E.  McComas,  R.,  1882,  elected  over  M. 
Blair. 

Louis  E.  McComas,  R.,  1884,  elected  over  E. 
Nelson. 

Louis  E.  McComas,  R.,  1886,  elected  over  Y. 
Baughman. 

Louis  E.  McComas,  R.,  1888,  elected  over  H. 
K.  Douglas. 

W.  M.  McKaig,  D.,  1890,  elected  over  Louis  E. 
McComas. 

W.  McKaig,  D.,  1892,  elected  over  G.  L.  Well¬ 
ington. 

G.  L.  Wellington,  R.,  1894,  elected  over  E.  Wil¬ 
liams. 

Wm.  McDonald,  E.,  1896,  elected  over  Blair  Lee. 
George  A.  Pearre,  R.,  1898,  elected  over  T.  A. 
Pollenberger. 

George  A.  Pearre,  R.,  1900,  elected  over  C.  A. 
Little. 

Geo.  A.  Pearre,  R.,  1902,  elected  over  C.  E.  Ken- 
neweg. 

George  A.  Pearre,  E.,  1904,  elected  over  W.  A. 
Johnston. 


List  of  State  Senators. 

1777  to  1781 — Samuel  Hughes. 

1 782  to  1786 — Samuel  Ringgold. 
1787  to  1793 — Samuel  Hughes. 

1794  to  1798 — Samuel  Ringgold. 

1799  to  1811 — John  T.  Mason,  Sr. 
1812  to  1815 — Moses  Tahb. 

1816  to  1821— Wm.  T  Mason.  ' 

1822  to  1836 — Wm.  Price. 

1838  to  1841 — Robt.  W'ason,  Dem. 
1846  to  1851 — Jno.  Newcomer,  Whig. 
1852  to  1854- -Geo.  Erench,  Wing. 
1854  to  1858 — George  Schley,  W. 
1858  to  1862— John  G.  Stone,  W. 
1862  to  1864— Lewis  P.  Fiery,  R. 

1864  to  1867 - -  Davis. 

1868  to  1872—  Jas.  H.  Grove,  Dem. 


1872  to  1876— Z.  S.  Claggett  Dem. 

1876  to  1880 — David  II.  Newcomer,  Rep. 
1880  to  1884 — Joseph  IT,  Jf arrow,  Eep. 
1884  to  1888 — J.  0.  Lane,  Dem. 

1888  to  1892 — Edward  Stake,  Rep. 

1892  to  1896 — David  Seibert,  Dem. 

1896  to  1900 — N.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Rep. 

1900  to  1904 — B.  Abner  Betts,  Dem. 
1904 — B.  Abner  Betts,  Dem. 


List  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Martin  Kershner,  Robert  Smith,  Richard 
Cromwell,  Frisby  Tilghman,  1802. 

Martin  Kershner,  Robert  Smith,  Jacob  Zeller, 
William  Yates,  1803. 

John  Bowles,  Tench  Ringgold,  William  Yates, 
Benjamin  Claggett,  1804. 

John  Bowles,  Robert  Smith,  Tench  Ringgold, 
Wm.  Yates,  1805. 

John  Bowles,  M.  Kershner,  Tench  Riggold,  D. 
Schnebly,  1806. 

John  Bowles,  Moses  Tabbs,  D.  Schnebly,  Wil¬ 
liam  Gabby,  1807, 

Ensby  Tilghman,  William  Downey,  Wm.  Gabby, 
John  Bowles,  1808. 

John  Bowles,  George  Cellar,  Moses  Tabbs,  W.  L. 
Brent,  1809. 

John  Bowles,  Wm.  Downey,  Thomas  B.  Hall, 
Wm.  B.  Williams,  1810. 

John  Bowles,  T.  B.  Hall,  Wm.  Downey,  Charles 
G.  Boerstler,  1811. 

John  Bowles,  Henry  Lewis,  W.  B.  Williams 
W.  O.  Sprigg,  1812. 

E.  Tilghman,  J.  T.  Mason,  Sr.,  M.  Kershner, 
Wm.  Gabby,  1813. 

E.  Tilghman,  J.  Schnebly,  Wm.  Gabby,  J.  T. 
Mason,  1814. 

M.  Kershner,  J.  Schnebly,  John  Bowles,  E.  G. 
Williams,  1815. 

E.  G.  Williams,  John  Bowles,  J.  Schley,  Chris¬ 
tian  Hager,  1816. 

H.  Sweitzer,  William  Yates,  J.  Schnebly,  Thom¬ 
as  Kennedy,  1817. 

William  Yates,  Thomas  Keller,  T.  Kennedy,  J. 
Schnebly,  1818. 

J.  Schnebly,  Thomas  Keller,  Joseph  Gabby,  T. 
Kennedy,  1819. 

Joseph  Gabby,  T.  Kennedy,  A.  Kershner,  John 
Bowles,  1820. 
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John  Bowles,  Joseph  Gabby,  Casper  W.  Weaver, 
A.  Kershner,  1821. 

T.  Kennedy.  Ignatius  Drewery,  Elie  Williams, 
Benj.  Galloway.  1822. 

A.  Kershner,  Joseph  Gabby,  J.  H.  Bowles,  Jos. 

I.  Merrick,  1823. 

J.  H.  Bowles,  II.  Fouk,  I.  S.  White,  J.  I.  Mer¬ 
rick,  1821. 

J.  I.  Merrick,  A.  Kershner,  L.  Jacques,  T.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  1825. 

T.  B.  Hall,  John  Newcomer,  R.  N.  Tidball,  W. 
II.  Fitzhugh,  1826. 

W.  H..  Fitzhugh,  Daniel  Rench,  J.  Walgamut, 
Wm.  Yates,  1827. 

John  Shafer,  Jacob  Miller,  B.  Y.  Yoe,  R.  H. 
Beatty,  1828. 

B.  !•'.  Yoe,  John  Witmer,  David  Burkhart,  Dan¬ 
iel  Donnelly,  1820. 

A.  Kershner,  D.  Burkhart,  B.  F.  Yoe,  Jos.  I. 
Merrick,  1830. 

D.  Burkhart,  John  Hall,  Joseph  Hollman,  AVm. 
H.  Fitzhugh,  1831. 

T.  Kennedy,  J.  11.  Mann,  Jos.  Hollman,  J.  D. 
Grove.  Jos.  Wiest,  to  fill  vacancy,  1832. 

J.  FI.  Monn,  J.  D.  Grove,  J.  0.  Wharton,  F. 
Humrichouse,  1833. 

A.  Kershner,  J.  0.  Wharton,  John  Welty,  Jos. 
Weist,  1831. 

J.  0.  Wharton,  D.  Brookhart,  M.  Newcomer, 
Jacob  Fire}?,  1835. 

J.  H.  Mann,  A.  Rentch,  M.  Swingley,  A.  Kersh¬ 
ner.  1836. 

J.  H.  Mann,  A.  Rentch,  M.  Swingley,  John  Wit¬ 
mer,  1837. 

J.  0.  Wharton,  Fred  Byer,  J.  T.  Mason,  J.  D. 
Grove,  1838. 

J.  T.  Mason,  F.  Byey,  II .  Newcomer,  W.  Mc- 
Keppler,  1830. 

D.  (Baggett,  I.  Nesbitt,  L.  Zeigler,  §M,  Weaftt, 
1840. 

L.  Lyd ay.  Jervis  Spencer,  J.  II.  Gmve,  Jos. 
Hollman,  isil. 

Jonathan  Nesbitt,  Win.  Weber,  E.  L.  Boteler, 

J.  FI.  Grove,  Ft.  N.  Ilarne,  1842. 

W.  Mann,  Henry  Wade.  Joseph  Hollman,  W. 
Weber,  E.  L.  Boteler,  1843. 

W.  B.  Clark,  Isaac  Mot  ter,  Hez.  Boteler,  J.  D. 
Hart,  C.  A.  Fletcher,  1844. 

G.  W.  Smith.  John  Cushva,  E.  C’rampton,  L. 
Tritlc.  FI.  W.  Dellinger,  1815. 

W.  E.  Hoyle,  Geo,  French,,  Joseph  Led  or,  Bonj. 
Iteigle,  W.  T.  Hamilton,  18-16. 


George  French,  Hez.  Boteler,  G.  L.  Zeigler,  Rob¬ 
ert  Fowler,  Janies  Brays,  1847. 

Eli  Crampton, - Smith,  A.  K.  Stake, 

Claggett,  J.  I.  Besore,  1849. 

Geo.  Cuslnva,  Geo.  Strauss,  E.  M.  Mealey,  W. 
D.  McCardell,  Jno.  Wolf,  1851. 

Geo.  Cushva,  John  Wolf,  Geo.  Strauss,  E.  M. 
Mealey,  W.  D.  McCardell,  1852. 

A.  K.  Syester,  Sol.  Helser,  T.  H.  Crampton, 
Denton  Jacques,  D.  L.  Grove,  1853. 

L.  P.  Fi  ivy,  Ben.  Witmer,  D.  Reichard,  John 
Corby,  Wm.  Loughridge,  1855. 

J.  W.  Summers,  W.  Riddlemoser,  G.  C.  Rohrer, 
A.  R.  Schnebly,  J.  F.  Gray,  1857. 

George  Freaner,  J.  C.  Brining,  James  Coudy, 
Martin  Eakle,  A.  K.  Stake,  1859. 

Geo.  Pearson,  Samuel  Rohrer,  J.  J.  Thomas,  F. 
D.  Herbert,  J.  V.  L.  Findlay,  1861. 

Wm.  Cushvva,  J.  B.  Masters,  Jacob  A.  Miller, 
Henry  Gantz,  F.  K.  Ziegler,  1863. 

E.  F.  Anderson,  H.  S.  Miller,  F.  K.  Zeigler,  B. 

F.  Cronise,  FI.  S.  Eavey,  1864. 

R.  C.  Bamford,  Rep..  John  Toby,  Rep.,  A.  R. 
Appleman,  R0J%  J.  Hofline,  Rep.,  J.  P.  Bishop, 
Rep.,  1866. 

A.  K.  Syester,  Deni.,  James  Coudy,  Dem.,  F. 
D.  Herbert,  Dem.,  Elias  E.  Rohrer,  Dem.,  David 
Seibert,  Dem.,  1867. 

Ales.  Neill,  Dem.,  John  Welty,  Dem.,  John 
Murdock,  Dem.,  David  Seibert,  Dem.,  J.  M. 
Sword,  Dem.,  1869. 

Augustus  Young,  Dem.,  David  Newreomer,  Rep., 
Moses  Whitson,  Rep.,  Charles  Ardinger,  Rep., 
1871. 

1873 — Geo.  Freaner,  Dem.,  W.  H.  Grimes,  Dem., 
Alonzo  Berry,  Dem.,  A.  Iv.  Stake,  Dem. 

1875 — J.  McP.  Scott.  Rep.,  Joseph  Farrow, 
Rep  .  Henry  Ranger,  Rep.,  L.  C.  Smith,  Dem. 

1877 — Joseph  Harrison,  Dem.,  N.  Firey,  Dem., 
J.  IF.  F arrowc  Rep.,  W.  IT.  Perkins.  Rep. 

1879 — Henry  Funk,  Dem.,  F.  H.  Crampton, 
Dem.,  J.  McP.  Scott,  Rep.,  Jeremiah  Holmes,  Rep. 

1881— IV.  B.  Kelly,  Rep,,  G.  A.  Davis,  Rep., 
P.  J.  Mayberry,  Rep.,  G.  W.  Puttman,  Rep. 

1883 — J.  M.  Sw'ord,  Dem.,  Charles  Little, 
Dem.,  Win.  Booth,  Dem.,  T.  I.  Keller,  Rep. 

1885 — Alex.  Armstrong,  Dem.,  Ales  Flory, 
Dem.,  Geo,  M.  Stonebraker,  Dem.,  Edward  Stake, 
Rep. 

1887— John  B.  Hnyett.  Dem.,  Wm.  E.  Smith, 
Dem.,  John  J.  Ixoontz,  Rep.,  John  IF.  Harp,  Rep. 
IKK!*— Martin  L.  Needy,  Rep.,  John  H.  Harp, 
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Rep.,  Moses  Whitson,  Rep.,  Lewis  C.  Remsburg, 
Rep. 

1891 — Robert  J.  Shafer,  Dem.,  Charles  LI. 
Smith,  Dem.,  Edward  Garrett,  Dem.,  John  P. 
Fockler,  Dem. 

1893 — Norman  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Rep.,  John  D. 
Harp,  Rep.,  Jeremiah  B.  Cromer,  Rep.,  T.  J. 
Fahrney,  Rep. 

1895 — John  J.  Koontz,  Rep.,  S.  A.  Harnish, 
Rep.,  Newton  S.  Cook,  Rep.,  W.  H.  Lamar,  Rep. 

1897 — Lewis  D.  Syester,  Dem.,  B.  Abner  Betts, 
Dem.,  N.  E.  Funkhouser,  Dem.,  Harvey  S.  Bom- 
berger,  Rep. 

1899 — Albert  J.  Long,  Dem.,  D.  H.  Staley, 
Dem.,  Charles  G.  Biggs,  Rep.  Joseph  W.  Wol- 
finger,  Rep. 

1901 — Charles  G.  Biggs,  Rep.’,  Harry  K.  Startz- 
man,  Rep.,  Joseph  Wolfinger,  Rep.,  Wolfgang 
Newcomer,  Rep.,  Benj.  F.  Charles,  Rep. 

1903 — Benjamin  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Dem.,  Palmer 
Tennant,  Dem.,  Benjamin  F.  Charles,  Rep.,  Har¬ 
ry  E.  Baker,  Rep.,  Abner  B.  Bingham,  Rep. 

1905 — Harry  E.  Baker,  Rep.,  John  B.  Beard, 
Rep.,  J.  Frank  Bell,  Rep.,  Abner  B.  Bingham, 
Rep.,  Thompson  A.  Brown,  Rep. 


List  of  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

1867 — R.  H.  Alvey,  Dem.,  was  elected  Chief 
Judge  over  George  Pearre,  Rep.,  by  694  majority. 
Wm.  Motter,  Dem.,  and  Thomas  Perry,  Dem., 
were  elected  Associate  Judges  over  George  French, 
Rep.,  and  II.  Ilebb,  Rep.,  by  1019  and  1076  ma¬ 
jority.  George  A.  Pearre,  Rep.,  was  appointed 
to  fill  out  balance  of  term  of  Judge  Perry. 

1882 —  R.  II.  Alvey  was  elected  Chief  Judge 
over  W.  J.  Reed  by  241  majority.  A.  Iv.  Syester 
was  elected  Associate  Judge  over  Edward.  Stake 
by  2  majority.  Josiah  Gordon  was  appointed  to 
fill  out  balance  of  term  of  George  A.  Pearre. 

1883 —  Henry  W.  Hoffman,  Rep.,  was  elected 
judge  over  Josiah  Gordon,  Dem.,  by  157  majority. 
II.  K.  Douglas  was  appointed  to  fill  out  term  of 
A.  K.  Syester. 

1891 — Edward  Stake,  Rep.,  was  elected  judge 
over  II.  K.  Douglas,  Dem.,  by  625  majority.  A 
Hunter  Boyd  was  appointed  to  fill  out  term  of  R. 
11.  Alvey,  resigned. 

1893 — A  Hunter  Boyd,  Dem.,  was  elected 
Chief  Judge  over  B.  A.  Richmond  by  181  ma¬ 
jority. 


1895 — David  Sloan,  Rep.,  was  elected  Judge 
over  Ferdinand  Williams  by  1305  majority.  Fer¬ 
dinand  Williams  was  appointed  to  fill  out  term  of 
Judge  Sloan,  who  died  in  office. 

1903 — M.  L.  Needy,  Rep.,  and  R.  Henderson 
were  elected  over  F.  Williams,  Dem.,  and  W.  J. 
Witzenbacher,  Dem. 


Judges  of  Orphans’  Court. 

1859 — P.  B.  Small,  Rep.,  Joseph  Bench,  Rep., 
W.  McK.  Keppler,  Dem. 

1864 — P.  B.  Small,  Rep.,  Joseph  Bench,  Rep., 
Adam  Shoop,  Rep. 

1867 — John  W.  Breathed,  Dem.,  Wm.  II. 
Ivnode,  Dem.,  J.  I.  Hurley,  Dem. 

1871 — Josiah  F.  Smith,  Dem.,  William  II. 
Ivnode,  Dem.,  John  L.  Smith,  Rep. 

1875 — John  Reichard,  Rep.,  Samuel  Strite, 
Rep,,  John  L.  Smith,  Rep. 

1879 — William  McK.  Keppler,  Dem.',  James 
Findlay,  Dem.,  A.  D.  Bennett,  Rep. 

1883 — Joseph  II.  Firey,  Dem.,  A.  D.  Bennett, 
Rep.,  O.  H.  Snyder,  Rep. 

1887 — Jacob  H.  Powles,  Dem.,  A.  O,  Hilde¬ 
brand,  Rep.,  John  A.  Flemming,  Rep.,  E.  H. 
Friend,  was  appointed  to  fill  out  balance  of  term 
of  J.  II.  Powles. 

1891 — Edward  Friend,  Dem.,  P.  L.  Lemen, 
Dem.,  J.  F.  Kreigh,  Dem. 

1895 — R.  L.  Spangler,  Rep.,  B.  A.  Garlinger, 
Sr..,  Rep.,  Solomon  Newcomer,  Rep.  S.  D.  Martin 
appointed  to  fill  out  the  balance  of  term  of  B.  A. 
Garlinger. 

1899 — William  L.  Hammond,  Dem.,  Aaron  D. 
Sager,  Dem.,  Elias  Cost,  Rep. 

1903 — J.  II.  Brumbaugh,  Dem.,  Wm.  Gass- 
man,  Dem.,  A.  D,  Sager,  Dem. 


List  of  Sheriffs  For  Washington  County. 

1785  to  1787— Ott. 

1788  to  1789— D.  Steel. 

1790  to  1793 — H.  Schryock. 

1798,  Rezin  Davis. 

1799,  John  Wagoner. 

1801  and  1802 — Jacob  Schnebly. 

1803 — N.  Rochester. 

1806 — J.  S.  White. 

1809— M.  Shaffner. 
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1813 — Henry  Sweitzer. 

1815 — Daniel  Sdmebly. 

1818 — Thomas  Post. 

1821 — J.  Y.  Swearinger. 

1821— Alex.  Neill. 

1837-  (,,  irge  Swearinger. 

1  Aid — -Christian  N eweomer. 

1833 — Daniel  Malott. 

1836 — John  Newcomer. 

1839 — John  Carr. 

1812 — David  T.  Wilson. 

1815 — Thomas  Martin. 

1848 — Daniel  South. 

1 8 5 1— Christopher  Hilliard. 

1853 — William  Logan. 

1S55 — Benjamin  A.  Garlinger. 

1>5V  J.  M.  Hauck,  Dem. 

1859. — Ed.  M.  Mobley,  Rep. 

1861 — Henry  Gantz,  Rep. 

1863 — Samuel  Oliver,  Rep. 

1865 — Jonathan  Newcomer,  Rep. 

1867 — George  W.  Grove,  Dem. 

1869 — Daniel  White,  Dem. 

1871 — B.  C.  Bamford,  Rep. 

1873 — Jacob  Marker,  Dem. 

1875 — P.  J.  Mayberry,  Rep. 

187  7 — B.  F.  Reichard,  Rep. 

1879 — F.  K.  Zeigler,  Rep. 

1881 — Chas.  D.  Knepper,  Rep. 

1883 — David  Thum,  Dem. 

1885 — Elias  Cost,  Rep. 

1887 — John  H.  Gatrell,  Rep.  G.  G.  Solliday 
appointed  to  fill  out  term  caused  by  death. 

1889 — B.  F.  Newcomer,  Rep. 

1891- — J.  N.  Brumbaugh,  Dem. 

1893 — Charles  H.  Herbert,  Rep.,  died  May  13, 
1895,  and  Bruce  S.  Zeller  was  appointed  to  fill 
out  balance  of  term. 

1895 — Charles  E.  Smith,  Rep. 

1897 — M.  F.  Seibert,  Dem. 

1899 — Bruce  S.  Zeller,  Rep. 

1901 — Samuel  P.  Angle,  Rep. 

1903 — Hammond  A.  Downin,  Dem. 

1905 — Charles  H.  Deibert,  Dem. 


1867 — Henry  H.  Needy,  Dem. 

1871 — John  C.  Zeller,  Rep.,  died  and  H.  H. 
Needy  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

1 8 7 5- — Edward  Stake,  Rep. 

1879 — J.  F.  A.  Remley,  Rep. 

1883— M.  L.  Iveedy,  Rep. 

1887 — J.  Augustine  Mason,  Dem. 

1891 — Charles  A.  Little,  Dem. 

1895 — Charles  D.  Wagaman,  Rep. 

1899 — T.  A.  Poffenberger,  Dem. 

1903: — A.  J.  Long,  Dem. 


List  of  County  Commissioners. 

1883 — Martin  L.  Byers,  Dem.,  Benj.  P.  Rench, 
Dem.,  Samuel  Poffenberger,  Dem.,  Cyrus  Dell¬ 
inger,  Rep.,  Benj.  Eshleman,  Rep. 

1885 — H.  C.  Ankeney,  Dem.,  John  W.  Stone- 
braker.  Rep.,  John  W.  Cable,  Rep.,  W.  H.  C. 
ICemp,  Rep.,  Lewis  A.  Spickler,  Rep. 

1887 — Frisby  Doub,  Dem.,  John  W.  Cable,  Rep., 
S.  M.  Bloom,  Rep.,  Daniel  A.  Rohrer,  Rep.,  David 
Lesher,  Rep. 

1889 — John  W.  Cable,  Iiep.,  Daniel  W.  Foltz, 
Rep.,  Charles  E.  Wise,  Rep.,  Caleb  Wyand,  Rep., 
B.  Abner  Betts,  Dem. 

1891 — Jacob  Friend,  Dem.,  R.  F.  Stottlemyer, 
Dem.,  George  C.  Snyder,  Dem.,  W.  R.  Stouffer, 
Dem.,  Alexander  W.  Davis,  Dem. 

1893 — Henry  C.  Foltz,  Rep.,  Samuel  S.  Stouf¬ 
fer,  Rep. 

i  895 — Alfred  G.  Lewis,  Rep.,  Lewis  Downey, 
Rep.,  Merritt  S.  Harris,  Rep. 

1897 — Frank  T.  Elliott,  Dem.,  Daniel  M.  Nei- 
ldrk,  Dem. 

1899 — Joseph  G.  Ernst,  Dem.,  Abram  E.  Al¬ 
bert,  Rep.,  Isaac  Ankeney,  Rep. 

1901 — Samuel  S.  Stouffer,  Rep.,  Joseph  M. 
Newcomer,  Rep. 

1903 — F.  F.  Foltz,  Rep.,  Joseph  Ernst,  Dem., 
J.  Winger  Draper,  Dem. 

1905— Daniel  A.  Rohrer,  Rep.,  David  F.  Nigh, 


List  of  State’s  Attorneys. 

1351 — Thomas  Harbine. 

1855 — A.  Iv.  Syester. 

1859 — -Win.  Hotter. 

1863 — F.  M.  Darby,  Rep. 


List  of  Clerks  of  Circuit  Court. 

1777  to  1800— Elie  Williams. 

1800  to  1815—0.  H.  W.  Williams. 

1815  to  1865 — Isaac  Nesbitt,  Rep. 

1865  to  1867  Lewis  B.  Nyman,  Rep.,  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fill  out  term  of  I.  Nesbitt. 
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1867 — Win.  McK.  Keppler,  Dem.,  was  elected 
over  Samuel  F.  Zeigler,  Rep.,  by  229  majority. 

1873 — George  B.  Oswald,  Dem.,  was  elected 
over  George  French,  Rep.,  by  265  majority. 

1879 — George  B.  Oswald,  Dem.,  was  elected 
over  Moses  Whitson,  Rep.,  by  239  majority. 

1885 — George  B.  Oswald  was  elected  over  Geo. 
W.  Harris,  Rep.,  by  405  majority. 

1891 — George  B.  Oswald,  Deni.,  was  elected 
over  Wm.  H.  Perkins,  Rep.,  by  593  majority. 

1897 — George  B.  Oswald,  Dem.,  was  elected 
over  Thompson  A.  Brown,  Rep.,  by  766  majority. 

1903 — George  B.  Oswald,  Dem.,  was  elected 
over  Jos.  D.  Grossnickle  and  Howard  L.  Long  by 
4-175  majority  over  both. 


List  of  Register  of  Wills. 

1777  to  1780— Thomas  Sprigg. 

1780  to  1806 — Thomas  Belt. 

1806  to  1826 — George  C.  Smoot. 

1826  to  1843 — Daniel  Schnebly. 

1843,  Sept,  to  Nov.,  1843,  Robert  Wason. 
1843  to  1857 — James  Wason. 


1857  to  1867 — William  Logan,  who  died  in 
1878. 

1867 — M.  S.  Barber,  Dem.,  elected  over  Logan, 
Rep.,  by  211  majority. 

1873 — T.  E.  Hilliard,  Dem.,  elected  over  G.  W. 
Walker,  Rep.,  by  477  majority. 

1879 — T.  E.  Hilliard,  Dem.,  elected  over  John 
L.  Bikle,  Rep.,  by  428  majority. 

1885 — T.  E.  Hilliard,  Dem.,  elected  over  A.  D. 
Bennett,  Rep.,  by  1152  majority. 

1891 — T.  E.  Hilliard,  Dem.,  elected  over  Sam¬ 
uel  D.  Martin,  Rep.,  by  700  majority. 

1897,  T.  E.  Hilliard,  Dem.,  elected  over  John 
E.  Wagaman,  Rep.,  by  870  majority. 

1903 — T.  E.  Hilliard,  Dem.,  elected  over  John 
D.  Main,  Pro.,  and  S.  L.  V.  Young,  S.,  by  4101 
majority  over  both. 


List  of  Surveyors, 

1883,  1S85,  1887,  1889,  1891— S.  S.  Downin. 
1S93,  1895.  1897,  1899,  1901,  1903,  1905— 
Elmer  Piper. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


REV.  JOSEPH  SPANGLER  IvIEF PER, 
D.  D.,  son  of  Rev.  Ephriam  and  Eleanor 
(Spangler)  Kieffer,  was  born  in  Mifflin- 
burg.  Pa.,  February'  3,  1842. 

In  the  year  1748,  Dewald  Kieffer,  of  Ger¬ 
many,  emigrated  with  his  father,  Abraham  Kieffer, 
Jr.,  and  two  brothers,  from  Zwei-Bruckeii,  on  the 
Rhine,  to  America;  they  landed  at  Philadelphia, 
September  15,  1748.  Dewald  Kieffer  grew  to 
manhood  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  near  Kutztown. 
After  the  Revolution,  he  removed  to  Franklin 
County,  Pa.,  and  in  1789  purchased  from  Janies 
Clark  the  tract  of  land  called  “Clark’s  Fancy,” 
now  the  site  of  the  village  of  Upper  Strasbarg. 
Mr.  Kieffer  laid  out  that  town  in  the  same  year, 
naming  it  for  the  famous  German  city  of  Stras- 
burg;  and  here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  village  prospered  for  many  years;  be¬ 
fore  the  day  of  turnpikes,  it  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  County.  Mr.  Kieffer’s  house 
of  “entertainment  for  man  and  beast”  was  long 
a  noted  resort.  Dewald  Kieffer  married  Hannah 
Fox ;  their  children  were :  Abraham ;  Peter ;  De¬ 
wald;  Gideon,  Ludwig,  Jacob;  Christian;  Han¬ 
nah  ;  Catherine ;  and  Rebecca. 

Abraham  Kieffer,  their  eldest  son,  was  born 
near  Kutztown,  Pa.,  November  18,  1758;  he  died 
August  18,  1855.  He  was  a  farmer  and  team¬ 
ster,,  residing  near  “Kieffer’s  Post-office.”  He 
was  widely  known  as  “Uncle  Abraham.”  lie 
served  in  the  Revolution,  and  upon  his  monument 
is  inscribed  his  name,  with  the  simple  words,  “A 
Revolutionary  Soldier.”  He  died  at  the  extreme 
age  of  ninety-six  years  ;  his  remains  are  interred 
at  Kieffer’s  Church,  in  Franklin  County,  Pa. 


Abraham  Kieffer  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
George  Beaver;  she  was  born  November  9,  1763, 
and  died  August  10,  1833.  Their  children  were : 
John;  Joseph;  Abraham;  Daniel;  Dewald;  Louis; 
Simon;  Hannah;  Sibbie;  Mary;  Rebecca;  Eliz¬ 
abeth;  Catherine;  and  Susan. 

Joseph  Kieffer,  second  son  of  Abraham  and 
Catherine  (Beaver)  Kieffer,  was  born  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  Pa.,  June  22,  1784;  he  died  October 
5,  1849.  He  was  a  farmer  and  tanner,  and  passed 
most  of  his  business  life  in  Virginia.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Hannah  Falk;  their  children  were:  Ephriam; 
Maria;  Stephen;  and  Justus.  After  Mrs.  Han¬ 
nah  Kieffer’s  death,  he. married  Miss  Stuckey;  of 
this  marriage  there  was  no  issue. 

Ephriam  Kieffer,  eldest  son  of  Joseph  and 
Hannah  (Falls)  Kieffer,  was  born  January  17, 
1812 ;  he  died  May  11,  1871.  He  was  reared  in 
Berkeley  and  Jefferson  Counties,  Virginia,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  went  to  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  There,  while  employed  in  a  store,  he  received 
catechetical  instruction  from  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Rahauser,  through  which  he  was  led  to  adopt  as 
his  life-work  the  ministry  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  obtained  his  literary  and  theological 
training  at  the  German  Reformed  High  School 
and  Theological  Seminary  at  York,  Pa.,  from 
1831  to  1835.  In  1836.  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  a  new  charge,  comprising  Bellefonte,  Schnei¬ 
der’s  and  Best’s  churches,  in  Centre  County,  Pa. 
He  was  afterwards  pastor  of  Mifllinburg  charge. 
Union  Co.,  Pa.,  1840-57;  of  the  Lykens  Valley 
charge,  1 857-!i  I  ;  and  of  the  Sulphur  Spring 
charge,  near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1866-70. 

Rev.  Ephriam  Kieffer  was  married  to  Eleanor, 
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daughter  of  Martin  and  Lydia  Spangler,  of  York, 
Pa.  Tbi  offspring  of  this  marriage  are :  Hannah 
M.,  the  widow  of  John  R.  Cornelius;  Dr.  John 
B.,  who  was  born  October  20,  1839,  for  many 
years  professor  of  Greek  at  Franklin  and  Mar¬ 
shall  College.  Lancaster,  Pa. ,  Rev.  J.  Spangler 
Kieffer,  D.  D. ;  Lydia  J..  who  married  Luther  C. 
Furst;  Rev.  Dr,  Henry  M.,  also  a  Reformed  pas¬ 
tor,  and  Benjamin  Ephriam,  deceased. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kieffer  received  his  elementary  train¬ 
ing  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  Mifflinburg, 
and  there  also  was  prepared  for  college  in  the 
Mifflinburg  Academy,  chiefly  under  the  instruction 
of  Aaron  Crosby  Fisher,  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College.  In  I860,  he  was  graduated,  as  veledic- 
torian  of  his  class,  from  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  after  which  he  taught  school  for  two 
years,  in  Aaronslmrg,  Pa.,  and  Middletown,  Md. 
In  1862.  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Mercersburg,  Pa.,  and  completed  his  course  in 
1866,  having  in  the  meantime  been  absent  from 
the  Seminary  for  a  year.  In  May,  1866,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
charge  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Huntingdon, 
Pa.,  where  he  was  ordained  in  September  of  that 
year.  After  a  pastorate  of  about  sixteen  months, 
he  was  called  to  his  present  congregation,  with 
which  his  connection  has  since  continued  uninter¬ 
ruptedly.  This  congregation  belongs  to  the  Synod 
of  the  Potomac,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kieffer  has 
officiated  as  the  honored  president.  Besides  his 
pastoral  labors,  he  is  Associate  Editor  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  Messenger,  published  in  Philadel¬ 
phia;  and  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Meieersburg  Academy. 

The  Rev.  J.  Spangler  Kieffer  was  married, 
November  11,  1869,  to  Mary  M.,  daughter  of 
James  and  Elizabeth  Clark,  of  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Mr.  Clark  was  for  several  years  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  IlmSngdon  Journal.  Sydney  B., 
sister  of  Mrs.  Kieffer,  is  the  wife  of  W.  II.  Knise- 
ly.  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Kieffer  have  seven  children,  as  follows:  Elizabeth 
Buffington,  who  married  William  A.  Lewis,  of 
Rutherford,  3ff.  J. ;  John  Brainerd,  cashier  of  the 
Hageffttown  Bank;  James  Clark,  editor  of  the 
Jfrfth/  Nfirs,  of  Frederick,  Md.;  Eleanor  Spangler, 
who  is  married  to  B.  George  White;  the  Rev.  Hen¬ 
ri  Louis  Grandlieuard,  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.;  Paul,  the  first  Cecil 


Rhodes  scholar  from  Maryland,  at  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity,  England  ;  and  Richard  Fulton,  a  student  at 
Franklin,  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
All  of  this  family  are  identified  with  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  are  active  in  the 
||fte>d  work  which,  as  a  denomination,  it  is  carry¬ 
ing  on. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kieffer  is  still  actively  engaged 
in  his  duties  as  pastor  of  Zion  Reformed  Church 
of  Hagerstown,  to  which  he  was  called  in  1868; 
he  being  the  eleventh  pastor  since  the  organization 
of  the  charge,  in  1766.  During  his  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  the  church  edifice  has  been  extensively  re¬ 
modeled,  and  many  members  have  been  added  to 
the  -congregation.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  pas¬ 
tors  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  is  much  loved 
and  respected,  not  only  by  his  own  congregation, 
but  throughout  the  denomination.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Kieffer  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  having  been  sent  by 
his  congregation  at  their  expense,  as  a  token  of 
their  gratitude,  esteem  and  affection. 


REV.  CONRAD  CLEVER,  D.  D.,  pastor  of 
Christ’s  and  Salem  Reformed  Churches,  Hagers¬ 
town,'  Md.,  was  born  at  Cleversburg,  Cumberland 
Co..  Pa.,  February  11,  1848,  and  is  a  son  of  George 
and  Isabella  (Kelso)  Clever. 

George  Clever  was  a  son  of  Conrad  Clever,  a 
grandson  of  Barnabas  Clever,  a  native  of  Ger¬ 
many,  who  came  to  America  among  the  early  Ger¬ 
man  emigrants  of  Pennsylvania.  Barnabas  Clev¬ 
er,  the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Clever,  was  murdered  by  the  Indians  on  the 
hanks  of  Swatara  creek  in  Dauphin  County,  then 
within  the  boundaries  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

George  Clever,  Dr.  Clever's  father,  died  in  1904, 
at  the  age  of  86  years.  He  was  the  father  of  eight 
children,  of  whom  Conrad,  ta®  second  child,  was 
dedicated  to  the  ministry  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  early  childhood.  As  a  boy  he  evinced  qualities 
of  industry,  patience,  perserverance,  enthsuiasm, 
and  faith,  which,  nurtured  in  a  Christian  home, 
have  borne  the  fruit  of  a  successful  life. 

1  oung  Conrad  Clever  began  his  education  in 
the  country  schools  of  Cumberland  Countv,  Pa., 
and  continued  his  studies  at  Pennsvlvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  and  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  Fa.  He  entered  the  latter  institution 
as  a  junior  and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
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1870.  After  completing  a  full  course  of  study  at 
the  Eastern  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Church,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  Trinity 
Reformed  Church,  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  in  June, 
1873;  here  he  remained  six  years.  He  found 
that  this  charge  had  been  a  mission  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  he  left  the  congregation 
almost  self  supporting. 

In  March,  1879,  Mr.  Clever  was  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Third  Reformed  Church,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  with  which  he  remained  until  August,  1904. 
When  he  assumed  charge  of  the  Third  Church, 
of  Baltimore,  the  congregation  was  threatened 
with  dangers  that  made  its  future  existence  very 
problematical,  but  by  his  energy  and  devotion  to 
his  people  he  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  God  in 
rescuing  it  from  its  troubles.  The  church  proper¬ 
ty  was  saved,  the  debts  were  paid,  the  disaffected 
members  were  won  back,  and  the  membership  was 
largly  increased.  After  twenty-five  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  his  Baltimore  pastorate,  his  flock,  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  self-sacrificing  labors,  fittingly  cel¬ 
ebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  pastor¬ 
ate.  These  anniversary  services  were  intended  to 
be  a  testimonial  to  the  character  of  the  work  that 
he  had  accomplished.  During  this  quarter  of  a 
century,  six  men  received  through  him  the  impulse 
that  brought  them  into  the  Gospel  ministry.  One 
of  these  served  a  mission  faithfully  for  two  years, 
and  was  then  called  to  his  eternal  reward.  Five 
are  in  the  active  ministry,  one  having  only  recent¬ 
ly  been  graduated  from  the  Seminary.  Dr.  Clever 
is  fond  of  speaking  of  these  six  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  Church  as  his  boys. 

Dr.  Clever  received  a  call  to  Christ’s  and  Sa¬ 
lem  Reformed  Churches  of  Hagerstown,  in  August, 
1904,  which  he  acccepted  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  and  entered  upon  the  pastorate  which  he  is 
now  filling.  He  has  always  been  a  conscientious 
pastor  and  is  a  strong  and  helpful  preacher.  Al¬ 
ready  he  has  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of 
his  third  charge.  He  is  a  close  student,  and  his 
private  library  of  more  than  4000  volumes  is  an 
evidence  of  his  taste  for  books  and  his  love  of 
study.  He  is  well  abreast  with  the  theological 
thought  of  the  epoch,  and  is  a  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor  on  theological  and  other  subjects  to  the  “Re¬ 
formed  Church  Messenger,”  “The  Christian 
World,”  “The  Reformed  Church  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,”  and  “The  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Re¬ 
view.” 

Dr.  Clever  has  served  as  president  of  Mary¬ 


land  Classis  and  Potomac  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  and  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  Eastern  Theological  Seminary.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sunday-School  Board  of  the  General 
Synod,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Maryland  Sunday-School  Union.  He  has 
also  served  as  a  director  in  the  State  Christian 
Endeavor  Union  of  Maryland,  and  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Maryland  Bible  Society,  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Tract  Society,  of  the  Florence  Crittenton 
Mission,  and  of  the  Mainland  Anii-Saloon  League. 
Pie  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Ursinus 
College  in  1889. 

Dr.  Clever  married,  June  6,  1879,  Miss  Mary 
L.  Everhart,  a  daughter  of  the  late  David  and 
Mary  (Hoke)  Everhart;  they  have  only  one  child, 
Elizabeth  Clever,  who  is  living  with  her  parents 
in  Hagerstown. 


REV.  S.  G.  DORNBLASER,  pastor  of  St. 
Mark’s  Lutheran,  Church,  of  Hagerstown,  Md., 
was  born  at  Lamar,  Clinton  County,  Pa.,  May  10, 
1861,  and  is  a  son  of  Gideon  and  Catharine  (Mil¬ 
ler)  Dornblaser. 

Gideon  Dornblaser  was  born  in  Clinton  Co., 
Pa.,  in  1817,  and  died  in  1866.  He  was  a  life 
long  farmer.  Mr.  Dornblaser  was  a  Lutheran 
and  a  supporter  of  the  Republican  party.  His 
wife,  Catharine  Miller,  died  in  1861,  when  her 
youngest  child,  S.  G.,  was  an  infant  about  six- 
months  old.  John  Dornblaser,  the  father  of  Gid¬ 
eon  Dornblaser,  also  a  native  of  Clinton  county, 
was  a  son  of  Thomas  Dornblaser,  who  was  among 
the  early  German  settlers  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  Dornblaser  settled  between  Allentown  and 
Bethlehem.  John  Dornblaser  was  captain  of  a 
company  of  volunteers  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Gideon  and  Catharine  Dornblaser  were  the 
parents  of  six  children  :Henry,  a  farmer  of  Clin¬ 
ton  County,  Pa. ;  John  M.,  a  merchant  of  Valley 
Falls,  Kansas;  Mary,  wife  of  Jacob  P.  Ivrope,  of 
Clinton  Co.,  Pa. ;  Sarah  C.,  wife  of  William  J. 
Bunnell,  of  Clinton  Co.,  Pa. ;  Emma,  unmarried ; 
and  Rev.  S.  G. 

Rev.  S.  G.  Dornblaser  was  reared  on  his 
father’s  farm  and  attended  the  public  schools 
while  a  lad.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Lock  Ha¬ 
ven  High  School  in  1879.  In  1880  he  entered 
Wittenburg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  where  he 
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(remained  during  tile  freshman  and  sophomore 
yearn,  fa  1882  he  entered  Princeton  University 
and  was  graduated  in  1884.  He  then  entered  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  was  graduated  in  theology  in  1887,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  Wittenburg  Synod  at  Gallon, 
Ohio,  in  October,  1887.  His  first  charge  was  in 
Marion  Ctenntv,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years.  He  next  accepted  a  call  from  Em¬ 
poria,  Kansas,  where  he  remained  four  years. 
His  third  charge  was  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  until  1903;  he  then  accepted  a  call 
from  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church,  of  Hagers¬ 
town. 

Mr.  Dornblaser  was  married  in  October,  1887, 
to  Miss  Carrie  Tressler  Billow,  daughter  of  George 
VV.  and  Sarah  (Tressler)  Billow,  of  Springfield, 
< >hio ;  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children : 
Helen  Tressler,  Ruth  Miller,  and  George  Billow. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dornblaser  is  a  Republican. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  college  fraternity  Beta 
Thera  Pi.  Mr.  Dornblaser  is  a  self-made  man  and 
is  popular  among  his  people. 


THE  REV.  ADAM  BAER  was  born  July  4, 
1826,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  son  of  Henry  and 
Susan  (Landis')  Baer,  whose  children  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Benjamin,  who  died  in  Lancaster  County; 
Adam;  Elizabeth,  deceased,  who  was  married  to 
Jacob  Harnish,  a  dry  goods  merchant  of  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa. ;  Henry,  who  was  killed  by  the  running 
away  of  his  team;  Maria,  who  married  Jacob 
Kauffman,  is  now  a  widow;  John,  of  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Rev.  Adam  Baer  was  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools.  In  184ft,  he  married  Susan,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Martin  Herr.  They  began  house-keeping 
in  the  spring  of  1847,  on  a.  farm  of  75  acres. 
In  1848  a  daughter  was  born  to  them,  but  lived 
only  a  little  while,  mother  and  child  dying  at 
Slfeut  the  saarn  time. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Baer  was  married  to  Hannah 
Herr,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife.  He  sold  his  farm 
in  1809,  and  removed  to  Washington  County,  McL, 
where  lie  bad  several  acquaintances.  ITe  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  then  owned  by  Daniel  Middiekauff, 
and  known  as  “Spriggs’  Paradise.”  In  the  year 
1811*  Adam  Bn*  r  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the 
Mention iie  Church;  in  187(1,  he  was  ordained  a 
minister  in  the  same  communion;  he  faithfully 


ami  conscientiously  discharged  both  duties  until 
Ids  death,  which  occurred  April  20,  1904.  Rev. 
Mr.  Baer  remained  on  his  farm  until  1892,  when 
he  bought,  from  Charles  Bikle,  a  house  on  East 
Baltimore  street,  Hagerstown.  Here  he  and  his 
wife  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
except  during  three  years  of  ill  health,  late  in  his 
life,  which  were  spent  at  the  home  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Jacob  Eshleman,  at  Reid  Station.  Two 
years  before  his  death  he,  with  Jacob  Eshleman, 
his  son-in-law,  removed  to  Hagerstown  again. 
Tic  died  in  Hagerstown  and  was  the  first  grown 
person  buried  at  Paradise  Mennonite  Church. 
The  children  of  Rev.  Adam  and  Hannah  (Herr) 
Bjaer  are:  Henry;  Maria,  who  married  Jacob  Esh¬ 
leman;  Martin,  of  York  County,  Pa.;  Adam,  re¬ 
siding  on  the  old  homestead. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Baer,  the  eldest  of  these  four 
children,  was  born  May  15,  1853,  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  He  -  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  and  trained  to  farm  labor.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried.  March  16,  1874,  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Mary  (Lesher)  Horst,  a  native  of  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  Pa.  She  died  in  1884,  leaving  five 
children:  Mary,  who  married  Martin  Horst; 
Anna,  who  married  S.  L.  Horst ;  Abraham,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Shank,  of  Franklin  County; 
Susan,  who  married  Abraham  Horst;  Amanda, 
married  Elmer  Martin  of  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.;  all 
of  those  married  are  members  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  as  are  also  their  companions.  Mr.  Baer 
in  1885  afterwards  married  Barbara,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Martin,  and  widow  of  John  Risser. 
They  have  seven  children,  as  follows:  Henry; 
Barbara,  who  died  when  fifteen  days  old;  Adam; 
Isaac;  Leah;  Lizzie;  Benjamin;  and  Martha. 

Henry  H.  Baer  began  business  life  in  1875, 
settling  where  he  now  lives,  having  rented  the 
property  for  six  years.  In  1881,  lie  purchased 
130  acres  from  his  father,  to  which  he  has  added 
30  acres,  making  a  tract  of  ICO  acres.  In  1884, 
he  lost  his  barn  and  its  contents  by  fog,  caused 
by  his  children’s  playing  with  matches.  There  was 
no  insurance  on  the  property,  and  the  loss  was  very 
severe.  Rut  kind  and  sympathetic  neighbors  and 
friends,  remembering  the  Golden  Rule,  came  to 
his  assistance,  and  a  new  Inin  was  built  on  the 
site  of  tlie  former  one  Tn  1890,  Mr.  Baer  made 
extensive  improvements  in  his  bouse,  which  is  now 
a  model  of  convenience  and  comfort. 

Henry  Bam'  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  1883,  and  is  serving  the  con- 
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gregations  at  Miller’s  Church,,  in  Leitersburg  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  Paradise  Church  in  Hagerstown  Dis¬ 
trict.  lie  is  assisted  in  this  work  by  Rev.  Daniel 
Strite,  who  was  ordained  a  minister  in  1901. 

Adam  Baer,  son  of  Rev.  Adam  Baer,  and 
brother  of  Rev.  Henry  Baer,  was  born  September 
18,  1865,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  common  schools.  Adam  Baer  was 
married  in  1895  to  Bertie,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Metz ;  their  children  are :  Martin ;  Grace  and  Han¬ 
nah.  Mr.  Baer  is  the  owner  of  208  acres  of  land, 
including  all  of  the  land  that  his  father  bought 
from  Daniel  Hiddlekauff.  He  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 


BISHOP  GEORGE  S.  KEENER  was  born 
February  27,  1859,  in  Mechanicstown,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  and  is  a  son  of  George  and  Frances 
(Stouifer)  Keener,  natives  of  Germany  who  emi¬ 
grated  to  America  at  the  ages  respectively  of 
eighteen  and  fourteen  years.  George  Keener  came 
with  his  brothers,  Henry,  Stephen,  Peter,  and 
Adam,  and  their  sisters,  Lena  and  Margaret.  The 
young  men  left  their  native  land  principally  to 
avoid  enforced  service  in  the  army.  They  settled 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

John  Stouifer,  father  of  Mi's.  Frances  Keener, 
was  born  in  Ehrstadt,  Germany,  September  4,. 
1791;  his  wife,  Christiana  Herr,  was  born  in  1795, 
at  Berkach,  Germany.  Both  became  Mennonites, 
and  they  were  married,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Church,  before  the  congregation,  at  the  Castle 
of  Berkach,  on  Sunday,  January  21,  1816.  They 
leased  the  leasehold  estates  of  Junkershausen  and 
Voelkershausen,  and  bought,  in  the  year  1835,  the 
“Red  Mill,”  near  Schweinfurth,  Bavaria.  Their 
children  are  as  follows :  Magdalene,  born  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  1816,  died  December  13,  1817;  Philip, 
born  July  27,  1818;  John,  born  February  2,  1820; 
Maria,  born  December  12,  1821;  Christian,  born 
May  19,  1823;  Henry,  born  November  16,  1824; 
lost  his  life  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder-mill,  near 
Baltimore,  Sid.;  Veronica  Fannie,  born  July  11, 
1826;  Michael,  born  March  30,  1828,  died  in  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  Civil  War,  in  1861;  Jacob,  born 
November  24,  1829,  is  deceased;  Slagdalene,  born 
December  23,  1830,  died  November  8,  1831;  Au¬ 
gust,  born  October  27,  1835.  Sirs.  Christiana 
(Herr)  Stouffer  died  January  2l,  1837.  In  1842, 
John  Stouifer  came  to  America,  and  settled  in 


Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Here  he  died  July  26, 
1861,  at  Wabash  SI  ill,  in  East  Cocalico  Township; 
he  was  buried  at  Indiantown  meeting-house,  where 
a  tombstone  marks  his  grave. 

After  his  marirage  with  Fannie  Stouifer, 
George  Keener  continued  farming  in  Lancaster 
County  until  the  spring  of  1877,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Washington  County,  Sid.,  settling  on  the 
“Samuel  Strife  farm,”  near  Fairview.  Here 
he  died,  Slay  3,  1878.  His  widow  lives 
at  the  house  of  Samuel  Martin,  in  Con- 
ocoeheague  District.  The  children  of  George 
and  Fannie  Keener  were :  John,. born  Slay  3,  1854, 
owns  and  resides  upon  a  farm  of  45  acres,  near 
Paramount;  Henry,  born  January  29,  1856; 
George  S.,  born  February  27,  1859 ;  Maggie,  born 
in  November,  1861,  married  J.  C.  Miller,  of  Han¬ 
over,  Pa. ;  Christiana,  born  in  1863 ;  Fannie,  born 
in  February,  1864,  is  deceased;  Amos,  born  in 
1865,  Sir.  and  Sirs.  Keener  were  members  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

George  S.  Keener  was  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  Lancaster  County,  and  was  brought 
up  as  a  farmer,  which  vocation  he  has  followed 
during  all  his  active  life.  He  was  married  to 
Eliza  Strite,  a  sister  of  Rev.  C.  R.  Strite;  their 
children  are:  Slary  SI.,  born  January  3,  1883, 
died  October  5,  1884;  F.  Ella,  born  January  3, 
18S4;  Aaron  D.,  born  July  12,  1886;  John  C., 
born  November  14,  1887 ;  an  infant,  born  August 
28,  1891,  died  a  few  days  later;  Anna  F.,  born 
April  10,  1893;  Paul  Edgar,  born  June  24,  1901. 
At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Sir.  Keener  settled 
on  the  old  “Reiff  farm,”  containing  100  acres  of 
excellent  land,  which  he  owns.  He  is  also  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Cearfoss  and  Hagerstown  turnpike. 

On  November  24,  1892,  Mr.  Keener  was 
ordained  a  minister  in  the  Slennonite  Church.  On 
October  12,  1899,  he  was  ordained  Bishop,,  and  has 
the  oversight  of  all  Slennonite  churches  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  Pa,,  and  Washington  County,  Md. 
He  and  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter  belong  to  the 
Reiff  Slennoite  Church. 


REM  STEPHEN  W.  OWEN,  D.  D.,  pastor 
of  St.  John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  of 
Hagerstown,  Sid  ,  was  born  near  Scotland,,  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  Pa.,  September  13,  1837,  son  of  John. 
AY.  and  Elizabeth  (Kieffer)  Owen. 

The  Owen  family  is  of  AA’elsh  extraction.  Dr. 
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On  en’s  paternal  grandfather  came  to  this  country 
in  early  manhood,  before  the  Revolution.  He 
married  Miss  Walker,  an  English  lady,  who  was  a 
relative  of  the  celebrated  lexicographer  of  that 
name.  Their  son,  John  W.  Owen,  was  born  April 
22.  1186,  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.;  he  died  near 
Fort  London,  in  the  same  county,  in  1833.  He 
was  of  a  studious  nature,  and  obtained,  largely 
1)3'  his  own  efforts,  a  fine  education.  For  forty 
years,  he  taught  in  the  Franklin  County  schools. 
His  politics  were  originally  Democratic,  lmt  in 
lit40  he  voted  for  Hen.  Harrison,  and  from  that 
time  was  an  adherent  of  the  Whig  party. 

John  W.  Owen  was  married,  February  19, 
IS  10,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Abraham  lvieffer, 
of  Franklin  County.  Pa.,  whose  German  forefath¬ 
ers  were  also  early  settlers  of  that  State.  She 
was  born  April  21.  IT 99, and  died  Septembr  13, 
ISliO.  Tin  had  thirteen  children,  of  whom  eight 
attained  to  mature  age :  Alexander,  deceased,  a 
minister  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1861.  president  of  the 
Otterbein  University,  in  Ohio :  Abraham  K.,  for' 
over  half  of  a  century  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churgh,  died  in  1904,  aged 
eighty'  years  ;  Wilson,  also  a  minister  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church,  who  died  at  Orrstown,  Pa.,  in 
is;  5  ;  William  0..  a  minister  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  who  Wrted  several  congregations  in  east¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  including  one  at  Talley  Forge, 
and  is  now  retired;  Catherine,  deceased;  Eleanor, 
deceased;  Selina,  deceased ;  and  Stephen  W.  John 
W.  Own  was  a  life-long  member  of  the  Presbvtor- 
ian  Church,  and  the  thorough  and  beautiful  Chris¬ 
tian  training  bestowed  upon  their  family  by  him¬ 
self  and  his  excellent  wife,  bore  fruit  in  the  very 
unusual  spectacle  of  five  brothers,  all  of  whose 
lives  were  devoted  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  W.  Owen  received  his  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  Franklin  County  schools,  under  the 
care  of  his  father.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  after 
his  father's  death,  he  went  to  Richland  County,  0., 
where  he  began,  teaching  school,  and  at  the  same 
time,  st tidying  law  under  the  guhhcBRS  of  Delino, 
Sapp  <y  Smith,  of  Mount  Vernon.  O.  But  before 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  his  attention  was  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  work  of  the  ministry',  and.  feeling  that 
to  he  his  true  vocation,  he  returned  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  and  entered  the  Missionary  Institute  of 
Thfoiogv,  now  Siis(|uehanna  University,,  at  Seim’s 
Grove.  'Snyder  County.  This  was  about  I860. 
In  18‘63,  he  graduated  from  the  theological  school 


and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  1864, 
by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Snyod  of  the  Luther¬ 
an  Church.  In  the  Fall  of  that  year,  Mr.  Owen 
was  ordained;  he  then  became  pastor  of  a  charge 
at  Centreville,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  In  1866,  he  received  a  call 
from  Woodsboro,  Frederick  Co..  Md.,  where  he  be¬ 
came  pastor  of  five  congregations;  these  he  served 
until  November,  1K69,  when  he  accepted  the  call 
from  St.  John’s  Church  of  Hagerstown,  and  lias 
faithfully  discharged  his  pastoral  duties  there  for 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty-six  years.  During  that 
time,  the  church  edifice  has  been  three  times  re¬ 
modeled,  and  improvements  have  been  made  which 
have  aggregated  in  cost,  over  $60,000.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  congregation  and  Sunday-school  has 
been  greatly  increased,  and  all  branches  of  church 
work  extended. 

Rev.  Dr.  Owen  has  been  forty-six  years  in  the 
ministry.  He  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Susquehanna  University,  and  a  menu 
her  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Home  for  the 
Aged  at  Washington,  D.  C.  For  two  terms,  he 
has  been  president  of  the  Maryland  Synod,  and 
eight  or  ten  times  a  delegate  to  the  General  Synod 
of  the  U.  S.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in 
1892,  from  Newbury  College.  S.  C. 

Rev.  Dr.  Owen  was  married.  July  10,  1862, 
to  Cordelia  A  ,  daughter  of  Col,  Joseph  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Levers,  of  a  well-known  family  of  Montour 
County,  Pa.  Of  their  five  children,  three  grew  to 
mature  years:  Clarence  W.,  of  Chicago.  111.;  New¬ 
ton  K.,  of  Joliet,  111.  ;  and  Eva  May,  who  married 
Nevm  J.  Brandt,  bookkeeper  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Hagerstown.  Md. 

Of  fraternal  orders.  Rev.  Dr.  Owen  was  for 
some  rears  affiliated  with  the  I.  O.  0.  P.,  and  the 
Masonic. 

In  I  s69.  when  Rev.  Dr.  Owen  became  pastor 
of  St.  John's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  of 
Hagerstown,  the  church  edifice  was  an  old-fashion¬ 
ed  building,  with  old-time  galleries.  It  was  re¬ 
modeled  in  1ST 0,  making  it  a  two-storv  building, 
with  Sunday-school  below  and  auditorium  above, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $18.(100;  its  seating  capacity  be¬ 
ing  increased  to  about  seven  hundred.  In  i88S, 
the  building  re- frescoed,  and  beautiful  stained 

glass  windows  were  added,  at  a  total  cost  of  $2200. 
In  In. >9,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  church, 
which  afforded  accommodation  for  an  Infant  De¬ 
partment,  on  the  first  floor,  besides  a  pastor’s 
st  udy. 
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Above,  in  the  auditorium,  a  deep  recess  pulpit 
was  added,  and  a  room  for  a  new  pipe  organ,  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $11,000.  In  1889,  Edward 
IV.  Mealej;  placd  a  beautiful  window  in  the  audi¬ 
torium,  as  a  memorial  of  his  mother,  at  a  cost  of 
$i;;.10.  In  1899,  Mrs.  John  W.  Ivausler,  her  son, 
John  K„  and  daughter,  Sa%  C.  Ivausler,  placed 
a  handsome  memorial  window,  to  the  memory  of 
John  II.  Ivausler,  their  husband  and  father,  at  a 
cost  of  $1000.  In  190-1,  Miss  Rebecca  Rouskulp 
placed  a  beautiful  memorial  window,  in  honor  of 
her  departed  relatives,  at  a  cost  of  $1400.  All 
the  above  windows  were  designed  at  the  Tiffany 
Art  Studios  of  New  York  City. 

The  organ  in  St.  John’s  Church  is  a  three- 
manual  instrument,  of  forty  stops,  and  about  eign- 
teen  hundred  pipes.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  Hagerstown,  and  is  valued  at  about  $6000. 
It  was  built  by  the  well-known  firm  of  M.  P. 
Moller  &  Co.,  of  Hagerstown. 


WINFIELD  SCOTT  RE  I  CHARD,  of  the 
well  known  firm  of  Reichard,  Schindel  &  Co.,  at 
Eos.  24-26  South  Potomac  Street,  Hagerstown, 
was  born  in  Tilghmanton  district,  No.  12,  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1841,  and  is  the  son  of  John  and  Julia 
Ann  (Ringer)  Reichard,  both  deceased. 

John  Reichard  was  born  November  4,  1816, 
and  died  August  3,  1881.  He  was  a  son  of  Daniel 
and  Catherine  (Balsbaugh)  Reichard,  of  German 
descent,  who  removed  from  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  established  the  Arch 
Spring  Nursery  in  Tilghmanton  district,  the  farm 
of  which  still  remains  in  the  family.  He  was  a 
Bishop  in  the  German  KanHsf  Brethren  Church 
and  the  father  of  a  large  family;  hjj  children 
were:  David;  Daniel;  Jacob;  Valentine;  John; 
Catharine;  Mary;  Susan,  Francis;  and  Annie. 

John  Reichard  succeeded  his  father  at  the 
Arch  Spring  Nursery  and  was  a  very  successful 
farmer  and  nurseryman.  He  served  three  terms 
as  County  Commissioner  of  Washington  Count}', 
and  one  term  as  judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court.  He 
married  Mary  Wi+mer  Ringer,  a  daughter  of  John 
and  J  ulia  Witmer  Ringer,  of  Washington  County ; 
thev  had  issue:  Winfield  Scott,  the  subject  of 
this 'sketch ;  Mary  Witmer,  wife -of  Andrew  Coff¬ 
man;  Daniel  Webster,  (see  sketch)  ;  Julia  Orpha, 
wife  of  Benjamin  Schindel,  of  the  firm  of  Reich¬ 
ard,  Schindel  &  Co. ;  John  Ringer,  deceased ;  Rob¬ 


ert  Howard,  living  on  the  old  “Arch  Spring” 
homestead ;  Dr.  Valentine  Milton,  of  Fairplay,  this 
county;  Bessie  Katharine;  wife  of  Dr.  Edward 
Downs,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Winfield  Scott  Reichard  was  educated  in  tiie 
.public  schools  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  at  Millersville,  Lancaster  County.  He 
was  a  farmer  and  nursery-man  near  Lappau’s 
Cross  Roads  in  the  Tilghmanton  district,  until 
1881,  when  he  removed  to  Hagerstown  and  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  grocery  business  with  J.  H.  Jones,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Jones  &  Reichard.  Failing  in 
health,  lie  retired  from  the  grocery  business  in 
the  spring  of  1888,  and  bought  a  farm  in  the 
Cearfess  District,  where  he  established  a  Fruit 
Tree  Nursery,  to  which  he  gave  his  personal  at¬ 
tention,  residing,  however,  in  Hagerstown,  at  136 
■South  Potomac  street.  In  1892  lie  gave  up  bus¬ 
iness  on  the  farm,  and  engaged  in  the  hardware 
business  with  his  brotlicr-in-law,  Benjamin  P. 
Schindel,  forming  the  firm  of  Reichard  &  Schin¬ 
del.  John  R.  Schindel  was  afterwards  taken  into 
the  firm,  and  the  present  firm  of  Reichard,  Schin¬ 
del  &  Co.  wns  formed.  They  are  now  in  business- 
at  24-26  South  Potomac  street.  Mr.  Reichard 
married  November  St,  1814,  Miss  Louisa  B.  Funk, 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Christiana  Funk,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County:  they  have  four  children:  Christie 
Funk,  wife  of  Van  C.  Beachley,  of  Hagerstown; 
John  L. ;  Ada  Catharine,  wife  of  Prof.  C.  C. 
Johnson  of  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa.; 
and  Lawson  V  ,  of  Hagerstown.  Van  C.  and 
Christie  F.  Beachley  have  two  children :  Donovan 
and  Louise.  John  L.  Reichard  married  Miss 
Frances  Byers;  they  have  no  children.  In  politics, 
Mr.  Reichard  is  an  independent  Republican. 

Mr.  Reichard  became  a  member  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Baptist  Brethren  Church  in  18JD  and  in 
1818  was  called  to  the  ministry.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Hagerstown  congregation  in 
1883.  He  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Executive 
Board  which  had  charge  of  the  National  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Church,  held  at  Hagerstown  in 
1891.  In  1894  he  was  ordained  to  the  Eldership, 
and  was  given  the  overnight  of  the  Hagerstown 
congregation,  which  charge  he  has  held  to  the 
present  writing:,  1906. 


THE  REV.  J.  S.  SIMON,  pastor  of  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church,  of  Hagerstown,  was  born  near 
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Lisbon,  Columbiana.  Co..  Ohio,  February  10,  1865, 
and  is  a  son  of  Philip  and  Catharine  (Halverstadt) 
Simon,  of  Ohio. 

Philip  Simon  HffB  at  Akron,  Ohio.  He  is 
of  German  descent,  and  is  the  father  of  seven 
children:  Ezra  EL,  of  Ohio;  Rev.  E.  W.,  pastor  of 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Akron,  Ohio;  Rebecca, 
wife  of  Morris  Roller  ;  Rev.  Jonas  D.,  and  Clarence 
R.,  both  dead;  Rev.  J.  S.,  of  Hagerstown;  and 
Rev.  Harvey  E.,  pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  at  Ashland,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Simon  received  his  early  ed¬ 
ucation  at  the  High  School  of  Lisbon,  Ohio.  He 
entered  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  0.,  in 
1883,  and  was  graduated  A.  B.  in  1887.  He  then 
enterd  the  Theological  Department,  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1890.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
in  1893.  Mr.  Simon’s  first  charge  was  at  Urbana, 
Ohio,  he  having  been  ordained  by  the  Miami  Syn¬ 
od,  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  autumn  of  1890.  He 
remained  at  Urbana  one  year,  when  he  received 
and  accepted  a  call  from  Emanuel  Lutheran 
Church,  at  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  and  remained 
there  for  two  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1893  he 
received  a  call  from  the  First  Lutheran  Church 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  which  he  accepted.  After 
serving  the  San  Francisco  charge  for  two  years,  he 
returned  to  the  east  and  was  with  the  Lutheran 
Home  Board  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  one  year. 
His  next  call  was  to  the  Walnut  Hills  Lutheran 
Church,  Cincinnati,  0.,  which  he  served  until  the 
autumn  of  1902,  when  he  received  and  accepted 
the  call  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  of  Hagers¬ 
town. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Simon  married,  in  June,  1S90, 
Miss  Lois  E.  Yose,  a  daughter  of  E.  J.  Yose,  of 
Springfield,  Ohio  ;  this  marriage  lias  been  blessed 
with  three  children:  Walter  Yose;  Carl  Robert; 
and  Lois  Juliet, 

In  politics  Mr.  Simon  is  an  independent  Re¬ 
publican.  He  is  very  popular  with  his  people,  his 
charge  living  the  largest  Lutheran  congregation  in 
Hagerstown. 


Til  10  REV.  ROBERT  ALEXANDER 
BOYLE,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  was  born  in  County  London¬ 
derry,  Ireland,  and  is  a  son  ftf  Herrington  James 
and  Jane  (Miller)  Boyle. 

Dorrington  Janies  Boyle  was  for  many  years 


proprietor  of  corn  and  flax  mills  in  County  Derry, 
lie  was  a  stanch  Tenant’s  Eights  man,  and  was 
a  life-long  sunoorter  of  Gladstone.  He  was  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mr.  Boyle  was  for  many  years,  and  until  his  death, 
an  elder  of  the  church  at  Scriggan.  Dorrington 
J.  and  Jane  '(Miller)  Boyle,  both  of  whom  are 
deceased,  had  seven  children,  four  of  whom  are 
now  living:  Dorrington  Janies,  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  County  Fermanagh,  Ire¬ 
land  ;  Patterson,  a  mcrchani  at  Dungiven  County, 
Derry,  Ireland:  Robert  A.,  of  Hagerstown,  Md. ; 
and  Mary  Patterson,  unmarried,  who  lives  at 
PcirtMcwart,  a  village  on  the  seashore,  midway  be¬ 
tween  PorLrush  and  Coleraine. 

Robert  A.  Boyle  was  educated  for  the  minis¬ 
try  at  the  Presbyterian  colleges  of  Belfast  and 
Londonderry.  Regarding  America  as  a  promising 
Acid  for  his  labors,  he  determined  to  emigrate,  and 
landed  in  New  York  from  Ireland,  November  12, 
1898.  After  his  arrival  in  New  York  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  spend  a  few  months  at  Princeton  Semi¬ 
nary,  where  he  soon  afterwards  received  a  call  to 
the  First  Presbytrian  Church,  of  Hagerstown; 
this  h@  ftetermined  to  accent  and  was  ordained  as 
its  pastor,  October  26,  1S99.  This  was  his  first 
and  thus  far  it  is  bis  only  charge.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  a  popular  pastor,  and  is 
endeared  to  his  peopje.  He  is  an  active  church- 
worker,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Not  only  is  he 
regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  but  he  is  recognized  as  being  thor¬ 
oughly  original.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Boyle  married, 
October  8,  1901,  Miss  Nancv  Irwin  Findlay, 
daughter  of  Janies  and  Sarah  R.  (Carter)  Find¬ 
lay.  Mrs.  Boyle  is  a  great-granddaughter  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  William  Findlay,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  grtst-great-great-granddaughter  of  Adjutant 
Brown  who  was  a  cornet  in  the  defense  of  Derry 
against  the  army  of  King  James  II,  in  1688. 


THE  KEY  A.  M.  EYEER,  OF  HAGERS¬ 
TOWN,  MD.,  was  born  in  Rockingham  County, 
\  a.,  October  2,  1837.  He  is  a  son  of  John  and 
Catharine  (Sliowalter)  Evers,  of  German  descent. 
John  Evers  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa., 
in  1797,  and  died  in  Rockingham  County,  Va., 
in  1863.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Evers,  who  emi¬ 
grated  from  Germany  to  Pennsylvania  among  the 
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early  German  settlers  of  that  State.  John  Evers 
the  second,  with  his  wife,  Catharine  Showalter, 
removed  to  Virginia  when  he  was  still  a  young 
man;  they  had  ten  children:  Sophia;  Diana; 
Elizabeth;  Jacob;  Samuel;  Catharine;  John; 
Abraham  M. ;  William  B. :  and  Priscilla.  Samuel, 
John.  Abraham  M.,  and  William  B.  were  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel. .  Of  these  ten  children,  only 
Abraham  M.,  William  B.,  and  Priscilla  are  living 
at  this  writing. 

Abraham  Evers  grew  up  on  a  farm  near  Cross 
Keys,  Ya.  Pie  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  Pleasant  Grove  Academy.  When 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  received  from  the 
Quarterly  Conference  a  license  to  preach  in  the 
United  Brethren  Church;  he  joined  the  Virginia 
Annual  Conference  at  Edinburg,  Shenandoah  Co., 
Va.,  in  February,  1862,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
office  of  Elder  at  Keezletown,  Va.,  in  March  1863. 
His  Annual  Conference  and  ordination  licenses 
were  both  signed  by  Bishop  J.  J.  Glossbrenner. 
Rev.  Mr.  Evers  at  once  entered  upon  the  active 
duties  of  the  ministry,  and  for  forty-five  years  he 
has  served  various  churches  'in  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  For  seven  years  he  was 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Conferences,  and  Was  three  times  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  churches  in  the  Quadrennial  General 
Conference  of  the  denomination. 

During  his  long  term  of  service,  Mr.  Evers 
built  the  first  U.  B.  Church  in  Frederick,  which 
was  free  of  debt  soon  after  its  dedication;  also 
Mount  Vernon  church,  on  Frederick  Circuit,  and 
the  beautiful  church  in  Boonsboro.  He  also  or¬ 
ganized  and  built  Grace  U.  B.  Church  of  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.  He  has  served  in  various  branches  of 
the  work  of  the  church,  being  a  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  church  papers  and  other  journals. 

No  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  so  well  known 
throughout  Maryland,  Virginia  and  parts  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Always  active  as  a  pastor  and  elder, 
he  did  much  toward  bringing  the  church  he 
loved  to  the  front,  and  during  his  ministry  many 
souls  were  converted  and  added  to  the  church.. 
He  has  many  Warm  friends  throughout  the  church 
and  the  states  in  which  he  labored.  A  well 
known  and  liberal  contributor  to  every  interest 
of  the  church,  his  worth  as  a  pastor  and  a  man 
is  fully  recognized. 

Mr.  Eyers  married  in  1863,  Miss  Jennie 
Rhinehart,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  Rhine- 
hart,  of  Grant  County,  West  Virginia.  This  mar¬ 


riage  has  been -blessed  with  five  children,  two  of 
whom  are  living:  Alice  M. ;  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
D.  E.  Burtner,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Williamsport.  Pa.;  and  Samuel  J.,  a 
minister  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  pastor 
of  th©  Glenbrook  Union  Memorial  Church  of 
Stamford,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  Evers  makes  his  home  in  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.,  and  is  frequently  in  demand  as  a  sup¬ 
ply  for  various  pulpits. 


THE  REV.  CHRISTIAN  R.  STRITE  was 
born  February  23,  1864,  in  Washington  County, 
Md.,  son  of  John  and  Magdalene  (Reiff)  Stritc. 

John  Strife  was  a  son  of  Christian  Suite, 
and  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Chris¬ 
tian  Strite  was  born  near  Manheim,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  and  died  in  Franklin  County,  Pa. 
His  children  were :  Samuel,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  66  years;  Isaac,  killed  by  Confederate  soldiers 
near  Brown’s  Mill  in  Franklin  County,  during  the 
Civil  War;  John;  Nancy,  deceased,  was  the  wife 
of  John  Hess;  Sallie,  who  married  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Hess;  Barbara,  who  married  John  Singer;  Chris¬ 
tian,  who  died  at  Greencastle,  Pa.,  in  his  seventy- 
third  year,  and  who  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Zarger ;  Ella  Iv. ;  Mahala ;  Ann  E. ;  E.  Belle ;  Edith 
M. ;  Benjamin  S. ;  Charles  L. ;  Frank.  Barbara 
(Mrs.  Singer),  is  the  only  one  now  living;  she 
resides  in  Quincy,  Pa. 

John  Strite,  although  his  educational  advan¬ 
tages  were  meagre,  became  a  very  successful  farm¬ 
er.  He  married  Magdalene,  daughter  of  David 
and  Nancy  (Horst)  Reiff,  natives  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  who  removed  to  Washington  County, 
Md.,  about  1846,  and  settled  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Christian  R.  Strite  and  his  brother, 
John  B.  Strite.  In  this  neighborhood  John  Strite 
died,  August  9,  1892;  his  wife  died  January  13, 
1894.  The  children  of  John  and  Magdalene 
(Reiff)  Strite  were:  Anna,  died  unmarried;  Da¬ 
vid,  died  young;  Mattie,  died  young;  Mary,  who 
married  Aaron  Hartranft;  Eliza,  who  married 
George  S.  Keener;  John  B.,  who  married  Mary 
Loose;  Christian  R.  John  and  Magdalene  Strite 
were  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  highly  re¬ 
spected  citizens,  kind  and  beloved  parents.  Mr. 
Strite  was  a  Republican. 

Rev.  Christian  R.  Strite  received  a  common 
school  education,  and  has  always  followed  agricul- 
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tural  pursuits.  He  yet?  married,  December  18, 
1881,  to  Ella  Y.,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  (Carolus)  Binkley,  horn  d uly  :?<>.  1850.  Mr. 
St  rile  is  the  owner  of  fifty-eight  and  one-lnilf 
acres  of  the  old  Reiff  homestead.  He  is  the 
father  of  two  children,  both  at  home:  Florence 
E.  and  Edgar  I.  Alothea  Binkley,  daughter  of 
Mr.  E.  L.  Binkley,  a  brother  of  ilrs.  Strife,  re¬ 
sides  with  Mr.  Strife’s  family. 

In  ls'.H,  Christian  R.  Strife  Was  ordained 
a  minister  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  to  which  he 
and  Ms  family  belong  ;  he  is  serving  the  congre¬ 
gations  at  the  Reid  and  Clear  Spring  Churches. 


THE  KEY.  BARTON  R.  CARNAHAN,  A. 
M.,  son  of  the  late  Samuel  and  Margaret  (Irwin) 
Carnahan,  was  born,  July  $«,  1.850,  in  Westmore¬ 
land  County,  Pa.  His  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother,  David  C.  and  Mary  (Bash)  Carnahan, 
were  both  natives  of  Westmoreland  County,  where 
they  lived,  died,  and  were  buried ;  and  in  this  same 
county  their  son,  Stimuel  Carnahan,  was  born  and 
reared  on  the  farm  owned  by  his  father. 

The  family  name  is  Irish,  or  Scoteh-Irish, 
and  many  who  bear  that  name  are  to  be  found  m 
north  Ireland  at  the  present  time.  They  are 
Iffesl  ivterians  in  faith.  The  name  Bash  is  Ger¬ 
man,  and  in  faith,  Reformed.  The  Irwin  ances- 
£i»s  came  to  this  country  from  Scotland,  when, 
no  one  seems  to  know,  but  they  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Blair  Count}',  Pa.  Mrs.  Marga¬ 
ret  (Irwin)  Carnahan  was  a  daughter  of  John  and 
Sophia  (Crane)  Irwin,  and  was  born  in  a  farm¬ 
house,  situated  where  now  is  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  July  30,  1830.  A  considerable 
number  of  descendants  of  the  Irwins  are  still  liv¬ 
ing  in  Altoona,  Bell  wood,  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Sophia  (Crane)  Irwin,  the  maternal 
grandmother  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carnahan,  was  prob¬ 
ably  of  German  stock.  Site  was  a  native  of  Blair 
County,  Pa.;  but,  if  tradition  is  true,  her  lather 
removed  to  that  county  from  Brandywine,  possibly 
not  long  alter  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which 
b«  took  part. 

In  183  1,  typhoid  fever  became  an  epidemic 
in  the  O&rnaban  family.  In  July  of  that  year, 
Mr.  Samuel  Carnahan  died,  in  the  prime  of  young 
manhood;  in  August  his  wife  was  laid  to  rest, 
and  two  days  later  their  little  son.  Albeit.  The 
next  victims  were  the  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


David  C.  Carnahan,  then  another  son  and  a 
daughter  of  theirs,  making  seven  who  died  within 
a  year  from  that  treacherous  disease.  At  the 
time  of ’their  death,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Car¬ 
nahan  resided  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  where  their 
bodies  wtfe  interred.  They  left  two  children, 
Barton  and  Alice,  the  latter  an  infant,  to  the  care 
of  their  maternal  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Irwin. 

In  the  spring  of  185(1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin, 
with  their  four  sons,  one  daughter,  and  the  two 
orphan  grandchildren,  removed  to  Iowa,  and  set¬ 
tled  on  a  farm  in  Jackson  County,  within  a  half- 
mile  of  Zwingle,  a  very  small  village  on  the  line 
between  Dubuque  and  Jackson  counties.  It  was 
about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Dubuque, 
which  was  then  the  market  for  all  farm  products 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  place  where 
lumber,  dry  goods,  groceries,  St-.,  were  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  There  was  at  that  time  no  railroads  so 
that  everything  had  to  be  hauled  to  and  from  the 
city.  The  educational  advantages  of  the  vicinity 
Were  then  meagre,  for  Towa,  as  a  Btato,  was  but 
ten  years  old.  The  first  school  attended  by  Mr. 
Carnahan  was  a  subscription  school  conducted  by 
a  lady  in  a  private  home,  some  two  miles  distant 
from  that  of  his  grandparents.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  however,  the  public  school  system  was 
brought  into  working  order.  A  school-house  was 
erected  in  Zwingle,  and  here  the  boy  received  some 
mental  culture,  and  training;  but  it  was  only  a 
taste,  as  his  grandfather  was  a  farmer,  and  the 
youth’s  help  was  required  from  early  spring  until 
late  in  the  fall.  Especially  was  this  true  from 
April,  1801.  to  July,  181)5,  during  which  time  two 
Rons  of  Mr.  John  Irwin  were  serving  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Army. 

After  their  return  home,  and  when  the  bur¬ 
den  was  to  softie  extent  lifted  from  the  youth’s 
shoulders,  came  the  necessity  for  making  choice  of 
his  life’s  work.  Barton  I(.  Carnahan  was  then 
fifteen  years  ol  age,  at  which  jUfiod  hoys  often 
debate  more  profoundly  than  tin*  world  gives  them 
credit  for  doing  upon  thus  momentous  question. 
I-lis  ambition  was  to  secure  at  least  a  good  com¬ 
mon  school  education,  and  then,  if  possible,  to 
study  law.  But  the  remembrance  of  his  grand¬ 
mother’s  prayers  and  wishes  for  him.  seconded  by 
those  of  his  only  sister,  inclined  him  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The 
summer  of  1HBJ  had  been  spent  in  hard  work, 
and  tin*  young  man  had  saved  enough  to  take  a 
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three  months’  course  in  a  small  institution  of 
learning,  which  would  enable  him  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  and  to  prosecute  his  studies.  He 
settled  down  to  hard  work;  but  the  great,  unset¬ 
tled  question  continued  to  disturb  his  peace,  until 
after  hearing  a  sermon  preached  by  the  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  which  he  attended,  on  the 
text,  “How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions?” 
he  was  led  carefully  to  review  the  question  of 
privilege  and  duty.  After  prayerful  consideration, 
he  felt  himself  called  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
ministry,  and  decided  to  accept  the  call.  He  at 
once  made  known  his  decision  to  his  pastor,  and 
asked  to  be  taken  under  the  care  of  Iowa  Classis 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
which  request  was  granted. 

On  December  30,  1867,  Mr.  Carnahan  left 
home  for  Mercersburg  College,  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
of  which  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Apple,  D.  D., 
was  President.  At  the  opening  of  the  winter 
term,  he  was  received  and  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  the  Preparatory  Department.  The  prescribed 
course  was  finished  in  the  spring  of  1870;  in  the 
Fall,  he  entered  the  Freshman  Class,  and  four 
years  later  (1871),  received  his  degree  of  A.  B., 
in  a  class  of  nine  graduates.  In  the  Fall  of.  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Carnahan  took  up  the  study  of 
Theology  under  the  instruction  of  the  late  Rev. 
E.  E.  Higbee,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  J.  B. 
Kerschner ;  the  course  was  completed  in  the 
Spring  of  1877,  and  he  at  once  entered  upon  the 
active  work  of  the  ministry,  having  received  a  call 
from  Mill  Creek  charge,  composed  of  four  congre¬ 
gations,  three  in  Shenandoah  and  one  in  Rocking¬ 
ham  County,  Va.  He  was  examined  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Virginia  Classis,  at  Lovettsville,  Ya., 
in  May,  by  a  committee  of  which  the  late  Rev.  S. 
N.  Callender,  D.  D.,  was  chairman,  and  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  A  few  weeks  later,  he  was 
regularly  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
charge.  He  served  Mill  Creek  charge  five  years 
and  six  months,  during  which  time  much  pastoral 
work  was  done,  all  on  horseback;  a  new  church 
was  erected  at  Timberville,  and  a  parsonage  prop¬ 
erty  purchased,  near  Mt.  Jackson.  The  field  was 
free  of  debt,  and  the  memberbship  greatly  increas¬ 
ed  and  encouraged  when  Mr.  Carnahan  left  it, 
in  the  face  of  unanimous  protests.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  from  the  Rockingham  charge,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  congregations  in  Rockingham  and 
one  in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  pastor,  November  1,  1882.  This  field 


he  served  for  five  years,  during  which  time  the 
membership  was  greatly  increased;  a  new  church 
was  erected  at  MeGaheysville,  and  consecrated  free 
of  debt;  the  parsonage,  at  Cross  Iveys,  was  en¬ 
larged  and  improved,  and  much  hard  work  done. 
11  r.  Carnahan  left  this  field  of  labor  with  much  re¬ 
gret.  On  October  1,  1887,  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Mt.  Moriah  charge,  composed  of  the  Reformed 
churches  at  Iveeiysville,  >sharpsburg  and  Mt. 
Moriah,  near  Downsville,  Md.  During  the  period 
of  about  nineteen  years,  spent  in  serving  this 
charge,  the  pastor  has  seen  many  changes,  some 
pleasant,  others  sad  to  remember.  The  church  at 
Sharpslmrg,  built  in  1832,  and  used  by  the  Federal 
troops  for  hospital  purposes  after  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam,  was  in  need  of  repairs.  The  congregation 
was  weak  numerically  and  financially,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  undertake  the  work  demand¬ 
ed;  but  after  three  or  four  years  of  patient  waiting 
and  persistent  urging,  it  was  begun,  and  was 
crowned  with  success.  Then  the  church  at  Kee- 
dysville,  also  used  for  hospital  purposes,  and  badly 
abused,  was  torn  down ;  a  modern,  up-to-date  build¬ 
ing  taking  its  place.  This  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $7,000,  and  consecrated  free  of  debt.  Three 
years  ago,  the  parsonage  at  Keedysville,  through 
untiring  perseverance  of  the  pastor,  was  enlarged 
and  improved,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $500. 

On  May  28,  1878,  at  Mercersburg,  Fa.,  the 
Rev.  Barton  li.  Carnahan  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Alice  P.,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Harman 
Ilause.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  late  Rev.  I.  G.  Brown,  assisted  by  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee.  Of  this  marriage 
there  are  three  children :  Grace  Hause  and  Hous¬ 
ton  Earl,  born  in  Virginia,  and  Margaret  Irwin, 
born  in  Keedysville,  Md.  On  August  16,  1902, 
death  claimed  this  companion  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  She  was  loving  and  faithful,  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  her  position  as  a  pastor's  wife; 
a  devoted  mother,  a  true  friend,  a  devout  Chris¬ 
tian,  ever  ready  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  others ; 
wherever  she  went  she  won  friends.  Her  body  was 
laid  to  rest,  amid  many  sorrowing  friends,  in  the 
beautiful  cemetery  at  Sliarpsburg,  to  await  the 
resurrection  of  the  just.  In  July,  1876,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Carnahan  was  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  his 
dying  sisters  the  companion  of  childhood  and  youth¬ 
ful  days,  the  source  of  comfort  and  inspiration 
when  the  brother  was  struggling  to  secure  an  edu¬ 
cation  such  as  would  fit  him  for  the  profession  of 
her  choice.  On  the  1th  of  August,  she  passed 
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through  death  into  life.  Her  mortal  remains  were 
laid  to  rest  in  the  graveyard  adjoining  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Church  at  Zwingle,  Iowa,  of  which  she  had 
5 icon  a  faithful  and  devoted  member.  “Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Carnahan  was  Stated  Clerk  of 
Virginia  Olassis  for  six  or  seven  years;  a  delegate 
t<>  General  Synod  from  that  Chassis  in  June,  1887  ; 
president  of  the  Maryland  Classic  at  its  annual 
session  in  the  Reformed  Church,  at  Silver  Run, 
Md. ;  and  for  one  term  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  Mercersburg  College.  This  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  in  1878. 

On  March  4,  1904,  the  Rev.  Barton  It.  Carna¬ 
han  was  married  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Schick, 
D.  D.,  a  schoolmate  at  Mercersburg,  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C'..  to  Mrs.  Barbara  A.  Baker,  the  widow 
of  Otlio  Baker,  who  was  cut  down  in  the  prime 
of  manhood  over  twenty  years  ago.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Elder  Alfred  Cod,  of  Keedysville,  a 
brother  of  Elder  Jacob  A.  Cost,  well  known  in 
Hagerstown.  Having  been  born  and  reared  in 
this  community,  she  is  well  and  favorably  known. 
She  was  the  mother  of  two  children,  Carrie  L. 
and  H.  Claude,  both  of  whom  lived  to  reach  ma¬ 
ture  years,  loved  and  respected  by  all.  But  both 
have  been  taken  from  their  earthly  home  to  a 
home  “not  made  with  hands.” 


ELDER  ELI  Y < )  I  KTEE.  minister  of  the 
German  Baptist  Brethren  Church  at  Brownsville, 
Md.,  was  born  July  3,  1834,  at  Brownsville,  son 
Of  George  W.  and  Mary  (Marr)  Yourtee. 

Elder  Yourtee’s  great-grandfather,  Peter 
Yourtee,  was  a  native  of  Alsace  who  came  to 
America  at  an  early  date,  and  settled  at  Sample’s 
Manor,  where  he  became  the  father  of  two  sons, 
Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  three  daughter,  Eliza¬ 
beth.  who  married  John  Brown;  Mary,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Daniel  Brown,  the  first  minister  elected  to 
the  Brownsville  German  Brethren  Church,  and 
Barbara,,  who  married  Jacob  Houser,  and  lived 
and  died  on  Sample’s  Manor. 

Abraham,  grandfather  of  Elder  Yourtee, 
lived  where  Dr.  J.  T.  Yourtee  mm  resides.  He 
married  Mary  Magdalene  Brown;  they  had  eight 
fshiM'rf’n  :  George  W. ;  Mary,  who  married  Jacob, 
Grimm;  Elizabeth,  who  married  Jacob  Himes; 
Sallie,  who  married  David  Himes  ;  (Sophia,  second 
wife  of  David  1 1  i rues  ;  Samuel,  wdio  married  Elsie 


Alpaugh;  Aaron  B.,  who  married  Catharine  Mc- 
Dade ;  and  John,  who  died  unmarried. 

Jacob  Yourtee,  brother  of  Abraham  Yourtee, 
married  Polly  Johnson,  and  had  children:  Daniel, 
who  died  young;  Nancy,  who  married  Richard 
Johnson,  and  had  children,  Jacob,  Daniel,  Joseph, 
Lizzie  and  Abigail.  Jacob  Yourtee  died  at  Sam¬ 
ple’s  Manor.  Jacob  Yourtee  did  not  belong  to  the 
church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Yourtee,  were 
members  of  the  German  Baptist  Church.  Abra¬ 
ham  Yourtee  donated  the  land  on  which  the 
Brownsville  Church  stands,  also  the  cemetery 
ground.  He  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  building  of 
the  said  church. 

George  W.  Yourtee,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Mary  (Brown)  Yourtee,  was  horn  on  Sample’s 
Manor,  November  28,  1803.  Mrs.  Abraham  Your¬ 
tee  was  a  sister  of  Elder  Daniel  Brown.  George 
W.  Yourtee  received  a  common  school  education, 
and  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  which  occu¬ 
pation  he  followed  successfully  for  eighteen  years 
in  Brownsville.  In  October,  1839,  he  purchased 
eighty  acres  of  land,  where  Elder  Eli  Yourtee 
now  lives,  from  Priscilla  Morrison.  Here  he  lived 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  December  28,  1882. 
His  wife  died  September  17,  1864.  Their  remains 
were  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Brownsville; 
they  were  members  of  the  German  Baptist  Church 
of  that  town,  in  which  congregation  Mr.  Yourtee 
was  a  deacon.  He  was  the  owner  of  two  houses 
in  Brownsville,  and  of  seventy  acres  of  mountain 
land,  all  worth  about  $5,000,  which  he  divided 
among  his  children.  The  maiden  name  of  his 
wife  was  Mary  Marr.  Their  children  were :  Aman¬ 
da,  who  married  Archibald  Ivnode;  Eli;  Mary 
Ann,  who  married  William  P.  Bartholow,  and  had 
children,  Mary  K.,  Hose  and  John. 

Elder  Eli  Yourtee  was  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  and  worked  on  a  farm.  It  was  in 
1M71  that  he  was  elected  a  minister  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Baptist  Church  in  Kansas  City,  and  he  has 
served  congregations  ever  since.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried.  March  7,  1865,  to  Susan  A.,  daughter  of 
David  and  Mary  (Beit-hard)  Long;  Mrs.  Long 
was  an  aunt  of  Elder  W.  S.  Reichard,  of  Hagers¬ 
town.  The  Children  of  this  marriage  are:  1.  Ella 
M.,  who  married  John  Wolfe,  and  has  children, 
Nellie,  Edith.  Ralph,  Robert  and  Mary;  2.  Edith; 
3.  Catherine,  who  is  attending  school  at  Hunting¬ 
don,  Pa. ;  4.  Bessie,  who  married  Dr.  Harry  Fahr- 
ney,  and  has  children,  Catherine  and  Lawrence; 
5.  John,  wiio  married  Catherine  R.  Karn,  and  is 
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farming  the  homestead;  6.  George,  unmarried,  is 
a  practising  physician  at  Bnrkittsville,  Md. ;  7. 
Howard,  also  unmarried,  is  a  machinist.  Mrs. 
Eli  Yourtee  died,  June  5,  1904,  and  was  buried 
at  the  Manor  Church  in  Tilghmanton  District. 

The  house  in  which  Elder  Yourtee  now  lives 
was  used  by  Gen.  McClellan  for  two  weeks  after 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  while  he  was  recruiting  his 
army.  George  Yourtee  boarded  the  noted  general 
and  his  staff,  including  Gen.  Burnside  and  wife, 
and  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Marcy,  the  parents  of  Mrs. 
McClellan.  A  battery  was  mounted  near  the 
house,  and  thousands  of  soldiers  were  encamped 
at  a  little  distance.  Mr.  Yourtee  lost  the  most  of 
his  fences,  the  timber  being  used  for  firewood. 
This  was  a  period  of  excitement  unequalled  in  the 
long  and  useful  life  of  Elder  Yourtee,  and  one 
which  he  will  not  forget  until  time  for  him  is  no 
more. 

It  was  in  1872  that  Elder  Yourtee  became 
minister  of  the  church  at  Brownsville,  and  he  has 
officiated  ever  since,  a  period  of  thirty-four  years. 
The  good  that  he  has  done  in  this  long  lapse  of 
time  will  only  be  known  in  that  day  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed. 


THE  REV.  WALTER  S.  IiOYE,  pastor  of 
the  Disciples’  Church,  at  Beaver  Creek,  was  born 
at  Beaver  Dam  (now  State  Farm)  Goochland  Co., 
Va.,  December  7,  1853.  He  is  a  son  of  James  and 
Martha  B.  (Davenport)  Iloye. 

The  pioneers  of  the  Hoye  family  in  this  coun¬ 
try  came  with  am  early  colony  to  Georgetown,  Md. 
Their  names  are  found  on  the  earliest  records  in 
the  Clerk’s  office  at  Rockville,  Montgomery  Co., 
Md.  The  Davenport  ancestors  emigrated  from 
England,  and  settled  in  York  County,  Va. 

About  1865,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hove’s  father  pur¬ 
chased  a  place  in  Goochland  County,  Va.,  known 
as  Watkinsville,  to  which  the  family  removed,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  their  home.  Mr.  Hoye 
was  then  twelve  years  of  age,  and  he  grew  up  on 
this  estate,- attending  the  schools  of  the  community. 
In  the  Fall  of  1874,  he  entered  Bethany  College, 
in  West  Virginia,  and  graduated  from  that  insti¬ 
tution  in  June,  1879,  in  a  class  numbering  twenty- 
three  members.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  he 
became  a  resident  of  Gordansville,  Va. ;  here  he 
preached  for  neighboring  churches  with  encourag¬ 
ing  success.  A  call  being  extended  to  him  from 


the  congregations  at  Beaver  Creek  and  Downsville, 
Md.,  in  December,  1882,  he  accepted  it,  and  began 
his  pasLorate  of  those  churches,  March  1,  1883, 
Since  that  time,  he  has  been  constantly  and  actively 
engaged  in  pastoral  duties,  and  in  preaching  the 
Word  of  God,  not  only  to  the  congiegations  under 
his  charge,  but  in  evangelistic  tours  through  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Delaware,  and 
to  some  extent,  in  Pennsylvania.  These  labors 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  goodly  number 
of  churches,  and  have  helped,  encouraged  and 
largely  increased  the  membership  of  congrega¬ 
tions  already  existing.  Strongly  impressed  with 
the  absolute  need  of  having  educated  young  men 
for  the  ministry'',  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoye  secured  the 
co-operation  of  his  brethren  in  raising  an  Edu¬ 
cational  Fund,  by  which  nineteen  young  men  have 
been  educated,  either  in  part  or  wholly,  and  are 
}Dreaching  acceptably  in  this  land,  and  in  foreign 
countries.  Many  more  have  partially  completed 
their  studies,  so  that  the  enterprise  gives  good 
promise  of  future  usefulness.  For  mbre  than 
twelve  years,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoye  has  been  the  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Missionary 
Society  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  says  of  this  work  that  although 
laborious,,  it  has  been  to  him  a  source  of  pleasure. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoye  is  well  known  as  a  man  of  high 
character  and  excellent  abilities,  a  faithful,  de¬ 
voted  Christian  pastor,  full  of  misisonary  spirit 
and  zeal. 

The  Rev.  Walter  S.  Hoye  was  married,  Oc¬ 
tober  9,  1895.  to  Miss  M.  Esther  Mitchell,  of 
Hadensville,  Va.  She  died  October  10,  1899. 
They  had  two  sons,  J.  Mitchell  Hoye,  and  one 
who  died  an  infant.  On  January  25,  1905,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hoye  was  again  married,  to  Miss  R.  Anna 
Owens,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Clara  (McCormick) 
Owens,  of  Rockville,  Md. 


THE  REV.  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  BALD, 
B.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Clearspring  Reformed  charge, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  8,  1867,  son 
of  Frederick  William,  deceased,  and  Christiana 
(Rittase)  Bald. 

Frederick  William  Bald,  Sr.,  was  born  in 
Berleborg,  Germany,  in  1823 ;  when  he  was  but 
eleven  years  old,  his  parents,  John  Martin  and 
Elizabeth  Bald,  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled 
in  Baltimore.  There  he  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
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lure  and  sale  of  guns,  and  continued  in  the  same 
business  throughout  his  life. 

His  son,  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Bald,  was  the 
youngest.  of  six  children,  was  educated  in  Balti¬ 
more,  and  graduated  from  tin'  Baltimore  City  Col¬ 
lege  in  ISKfi.  He  was  afterwards  clerk  in  a  gen¬ 
tlemen's  furnishing  store  until  1891,  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  partner  in  a  laundry  firm,  under  the  name 
of  Xixdorll  &  Bald.  This  connection  was  of  brief 
duration,  for  in  Mr.  Bald  entered  the  Re¬ 

formed  Theological  Seminary  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  iHtB.  In  May, 
I  he  was  ordained,  and  installed  as  pastor  of 
Grace  Reformed  Church,  Baltimore.  This  was  a 
mission  ehurc-h  nliose  congregation  numbered  only 
twenty-nine  mem  be©*,  worshipping  in  a  small 
public  hall  on  Hamburg  St.,  South  Baltimore. 
But  the  fOttiig  pastor's  efforts  were  zealous  and 
untiring;  and  when  his  ministry  to  that  charge 
ended,  in  February,  1801,  he  left  a  congregation 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  members,  worship¬ 
ping  in  a  fine,  commodious  church,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  a  Sunday-school 
Whose  attendance  had  swelled  from  almost  none 
to  three  hundred  and  eighty-five.  In  the  spring 
of  1901,  Rev.  Mr.  Bald  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Cfearspring  charge;  this  charge,  besides  St.  John’s 
church,  in  CleaESpring,  Includes  St.  Paul’s,  a 
flourishing  congregation  two  and  a  half  miles  east 
of  the  town,  on  the  old  National  turnpike.  Since 
Mr.  Bald  became  pastor  of  this  charge,  a  handsome 
two-story  brick  parsonage  has  been  built  in  Clear- 
siiring.  He  still  ministers  to  this,  his  second 
charge,  and  his  intellectual  ability  and  faithful¬ 
ness  as  a  pastor  are  warmly  appreciated. 

While  in  Baltimore,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Bald  was 
seertary  of  flu  Reformed  Ministerial  Association 
of  that  city,  besides  being  actively  indent  ified  with 
various  Organizations  for  benevolent  work.  He 
has  also  Been  chairman  of  several  committees  and 
j>  now  serving  as  president  of  the  lb -formed  Chassis 
of  Maryland.  He  has  frequently  been  chosen  to 
represent  that  body  a  l  Synod.  lie  is  treasurer 
of  the  Franklin  and  Marshall  Alumni  Association. 
With  all  the#  activities,  he  has  found  time  for 
much  literary  work,  having  beet*  for  some  years 
a  regular  contributor  to  various  periodicals.  In 
June,  19:01,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  I  nullity 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Franklin  and  Mar¬ 
shall  College.  He  is  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.,  Arcana.  Iswlge  Sfo,  111),  Baltimore,  Md. 

On  October  99,  18%  the  Rev.  Frederick  W. 


Bald  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  and  Rebecca  Krise.  This  union  has  been 
blessed  with  three  sons,  F.  Clever,  Milton  Stover, 
and  Frederick  William. 


REV.  J.  P.  ANTHONY,  pastor  of  Salem 
United  Brethren  Church,  at  Keedysville,  was  born 
January  31,  18  to,  at  Dillsburg,  York  County,  Pa., 
the  son  of  Michael  and  Rebecca  (Smith)  An¬ 
thony.  Michael  Anthony  was  horn  near  York,  Pa., 
November  99.  1818,  the  son  of  John  and  Catharine 
(Baker)  Anthony,  who  were  the  parents  of  two 
children:  Michael  and  John,  both  deceased.  John 
wa8  a  farmer  and  left  children.  Michael  died  in 
York  county,  Pa.,  May  98,  1901;  his  wife  died 
January  3.  1880;  they  were  the  parents  of  three 
children:  Rev.  J.  P. ;  Rachel,  who  married  John 
Altland,  of  York  county;  Calvin  C„  a  merchant 
for  twenty-five  years,  now  a  large  land  owner  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  Rebecca  Anthony  was 
buried  in  Mt.  Zion  graveyard  in  York  county. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  United  Brethren  Church. 
Michael  Anthony  was  again  married  to  Miss  Lydia 
Flicker,  whose  maiden  name  was  Filler.  She  is 
also  dead.  Michael  Anthony  was,  a  farmer  and 
merchant  at  Ml.  Top,,  York  county,  Pa. 

J.  P.  Anthony  secured  his  literary  education 
at  Dillsburg  Academy  and  Normal  School.  He 
taught  School  for  snipe  years.  He  studied  theology 
in  tlje  Conference  course  and  began  to  preach  in 
181  »9,  having  as  his  first  charge,  for  two  years, 
Path  Valley,  in  Franklin  county,  Pa.  From 
there  he  went  to  Orrstown,  thence  to  Mt.  Alto, 
Shiremanstown,  Baltimore  and  to  Manchester, 
Md.  He  spent  five  veers  as  presiding  elder  in  the 
Chanibeitomrg  district.  Following  this  he  was 
pastor,  for  three  vears  at  York,  Pa.,  and  four 
years  *1  Keedysville. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Anthony  was  married  to  Salana 
Diehl,  a  native  of  Dillsburg.  She  died  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  19i)4,  leaving  these  children :  Eleanor,  who 
was  cdttoalcd  lor  a  trained  nurse  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  served  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Hospital,  New  York,  and  in  Boston,  Mass. 
She  is  now  keeping  house  Cor  her  father  in  Kee- 
dtsville ;  John  ('.,  who  is  engaged  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  and  loan  business,  in  Baltimore;  Olteibem, 
Who  is  a  clerk  in  York.  Pa.;  Edward,  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  automobile  and  Vi  cycle  business  in 
Dos  Moines,  Grace,  married  B.  F.  Durr, 
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who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  printing  office  in  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Anthony  is  now  serving  Salem 
United  Brethren  Church  in  Kecdysrille,  and  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  congregation  as  well 
as  by  the  citizens  of  the  community. 


THE  REV.  M.  D.  GAVER,  pastor  of  Zion 
Lutheran  Church,  of  Williamsport,  Md.,  was  born 
in  Burkittsville,  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  November  14, 
1819,  son  of  Daniel  and  Margaret  (Shafer)  Gaver, 
deceased. 

David  Gaver,  the  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clever,  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  German  famil¬ 
ies  of  Frederick  County.  His  son,  Daniel  Gaver, 
was  a  tailor  and  followed  that  calling  for  many 
years.  His  political  convictions  were  Republican 
He  married  Margaret  Shafer ;  their  children  were : 
Maty,  who  married  D.  M.  Whipp ;  Emma,  who 
married  M.  P.  Horine,  of  Frederick  County;  the 
Rev.  M.  D.;  Thomas  M.,  of  Minnesota;  William, 
of  Frederick  County;  other  children,  deceased. 
Air.  Daniel  Gaver  was  bom  in  Frederick  County  in 
1810,  and  died  near  Burkittsville  in  18.14.  He 
Vis  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  ( ‘Lurch. 

The  lev.  M.  D.  Gaver,  after  attending  the 
schools  of  Burkittsville  during  his  boyhood,  began 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  at  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
teen,  After  spending  live  years  in  this  work,  he 
became  a  student  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
1819.  From  the  College  he  passed  to  the  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  from  which  be 
was  graduated  in  1881,  and  was  ordained  by  fits 
Synod  of  Western  Pennsylvania  in  the  Fall  of  that 
year.  His  first  charge  was  the  Lutheran  Church 
at  Mount.  Holly  Springs,  Cumberland  County,  Pa,, 
of  which  he  was  the  pastor  for  eight  years.  He 
then  received  a  call  from  the  church  at  Willia  ms- 
port,  which  he  accepted,  and  has,  since  1890,  been 
actively  engaged  in  his  ministerial  duties  there. 

The  Rev.  M.  D.  Gaver  was  married  in  1881, 
to  Miss  Emma  Fairbank,  of  Baltimore;  their 
children  are:  Ella  F. ;  Emma;  Carroll  D. ;  and 
Mary,  who  died  in  infancy.  In  politics,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gaver  is  independent,  but  usually  votes  the 
Prohibition  ticket.  He  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
citizen,  and  as  a  faithful  pastor. 


THE  REV,  S.  II.  SNELL,  a  United  Breth¬ 
ren  minister,  now  living  in  Keedysvillc,  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  Md.,  was  born  March  20,  1851,  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Susan 
(Frank)  Snell.  Benjamin-  Snell  was  bom  near 
Dayton,  Va.,  in  Rockingham  C'o.,  August  3,  1822, 
son  of  Joseph  and  (Sherfey)  Snell,  Joseph  Snell 
was  the  father  of  the  following  children:  Jacob, 
who  was  a  farmer,  died  leaving  children  in  West 
Va. ;  Margaret,  who  married  Peter  Driver,  settled 
near  Lima,  0.;  Mary,  who  married  David  Fab- 
born,  removed  to  Ohio;  Lydia,  who  is  living,  un¬ 
married,  near  Lima,  0.;  Benjamin.  Joseph 
Snell  and  wife  were  Dunkards  in  religion. 

Benjamin  Snell  was  a  carpenter  and  barn 
builder.  He  built  many  of  file  barns  in  Rocking¬ 
ham  Co.,  Va.,  continuing  in  that  occupation  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  Sept.  17,  1858.  lie  left 
four  children;  1.  Rebecca  R.,  who  married  George 
Swartz,  of  Rockingham  Co,,  a  machinist  and  lum¬ 
ber  manufacturer,  who  is  the  father  of  seven  child¬ 
ren;  2.  Joseph  F.,  who  married  Miss  Boone,  of 
Salem,  Va.,  kte  no  children  and  is  engaged  in 
business  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  3.  Jacob  M.,  who 
married  Mfeft  Funkhouser,  is  a  wholesale  grocer 
in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  has  three  boys,  Arthur 
B.,  Elmer  R.,  and  Walstein  M.  Snell;  4.  The 
Rev.  S.  PI.  Snell.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Snell  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1897,  aged  71  years,  4  months  and  13 
days.  She  is  buried  in  her  father’s  old  church¬ 
yard  with  her  relatives.  For  several  years  after 
her  husband’s  death,  Mrs.  Snell  lived  with  her 
father,  Joseph  Frank,  and  later  she  was  married 
to  John  Swartz.  She  was  a  liberal  Mennonite 
in  religion,  while  Benjamin.  Snell  was  a  DttUkard. 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Snell  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  also  spent  two  years  at  Day- 
ton,  Va.,  at  the  Shenandoah  Institute,  now  known 
as  Shenandoah  College  Institute  and  School  of 
Music.  He  obtained  the  money  to  defray  his  ex¬ 
pensed  at  school  by  working  on  the  farm  and  by 
teaching.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Snell  began  preaching 
the  doctrines  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  in 
IMSO,  joining  file  Virginia  Conference  on  March 
10th  of  that  year.  His  first  charge  was  the  Bloom- 
ery  Circuit,  west  of  Winchester,  Va.,  the  congre¬ 
gations  being  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly  in 
WwSfc  Virginia.  He  received  for  the  first  year  g 
salary  of  $173,  He  his  home  with  Jacob  and 
Susan  Peacemaker,  who  only  charged  him  $25  for 
the  year's  board.  During  this  year  he  had  eight 
appointments,  covering  a  space  of  thirty  by  twenty 
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miles,  over  which  he  travelled  on  horseback.  Ilis 
second  charge  was  the  New  Cheek  Circuit  in  West 
Virginia,  where  he  remained  for  one  year  at  a 
salary  of  $232.  Here  he  had  six  appointments  in 
a  radius  of  about  the  same  extent  as  his  first. 
Hie  third  year  vas  spent  at  Edinburg,  Va.,  having 
associated  with  him  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hicks,  the  two 
having  six  appointments.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Snell's 
fourth  charge  was  at  St.  Paul’s  United  .Brethren 
Church  in  Hagerstown,  where  he  remained  one 
year.  It  was  during  this  pastorate,  on  October  18, 
1883,  that  he  married  0.  Arbelm  Spessard,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Daniel  D.  Spesstrd.  and  a  sister  of  Melvin 
T.  Spessard,  whose  family  history  is  given  in  this 
book. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Snell  removed  to  Walkers- 
ville,  Frederick  Co.,  where  lie  spent  two  years  in 
the  Frederick  Circuit.  Then,  in  1880,  they  removed 
to  the  Spessard  farm  in  Ohewsville  district,  to 
care  for  Mrs.  Snell’s  mother.  While  there  the 
Rev,  Mr.  Snell  preached  on  the  Hagerstown  Cir¬ 
cuit.  having  charge  of  congregations  at  White 
Hall,  Chewsville,  Shiloh  and  Middleburg.  About 
1881  they  established  their  home  in  Keedysville, 
where  they  have  since  remained.  In  May  of  that 
year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snell’s  health  having  failed,  he 
relinquished  active  ministerial  duties,  except  as  a 
supply.  Since  then  he  has  preached  at  various 
times  at  Greencastle,  Chewsville,  Rohrersville, 
Williamsport,  Laurel  and  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Snell  have  no  children  of 
their  own,  but  adopted  Anna  B.  Swartz  when  she 
was  five  years  old,  and  have  given  her  a  liberal 
education.  She  was  graduated  in  the  English 
course  at  Dayton,  Va.,  in  1901,  and  completed  a 
musical  course,  in  voice,  violin  and  piano,  at  the 
Same  institution  in  1906.  She  was  taught  music 
and  English  in  her  alma  mater.  Rev.  S.  H.  Snell 
and  wife  own  a  fine  home  in  Ivcedysville  and  a 
farm  in  Funkstown  district,  containing  159  acres. 
Mrs.  Snell  and  Anna  are  members  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church.  In  politic!?,  the  Rev.  Snell  is 
independent. 


TIIE  REV.  CALEB  LONG,  was  born  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1861,  in  Rockingham  County,  Ya.,  a  son 
of  Samuel  E.  and  Barbara  (Shickel)  Long,  both 
natives, -of  Rockingham  County. 

Samuel  E.  Long  was  twice  married,  his  tell 
wife  being  a  Miss  Ileafwole,  by  whom  lie  had  issue : 


David,  was  a  farmer  and  never  married ;  Emanuel, 
is  a  minister  of  the  German  Baptist  church  at 
Bridgewater,  Va. ;  Barbara,  who  married  Isaac 
Bowman,  a  farmer;  Gabriel,  a  farmer;  Simeon,  a 
farmer;  Catharine,  who  married  Daniel  Shickel. 
Mr.  Long’s  second  wife  was  Barbara  Shickel,  by 
whom  he  had  nine  children,  of  whom  six  sur¬ 
vive:  Levi,  who  is  a  school  teacher  and  surveyor 
in  Rockingham  County;  Fannie,  who  is  unmar¬ 
ried  ;  the  Rev.  Caleb ;  Mollic,  who  married  diaries 
Ritchie;  William,  a  carpenter;  Jennie,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Edward  Garber. 

Samuel  E.  Long  is  deceased ;  his  widow  is  liv¬ 
ing.  They  became  attached  to  the  German  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  in  childhood,  and  were  active  and  con¬ 
sistent  members.  Mr.  Long  was  a  deacon  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  what  is  known  as  Beaver 
Creek  German  Baptist  Church,  near  his  homstead 
in  Rockingham  County.  Mrs.  Long  holds  her 
membership  in  the  same  church.  During  the  Civil 
War,  Samuel  E.  Long  lost  much  from  his  farm 
by  the  ravages  of  soldiers.  There  is  not  living 
today  an  uncle  or  an  aunt  of  the  Rev.  Caleb 
Long,  on  his  father’s  side. 

The  Rev.  Caleb  Long  is  the  only  member  of 
the  family  residing  in  Washington  County,  Md. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at' 
Bridgewater,  in  liis  native  county.  He  taught 
school  for  six  years  in  Virginia,  and  for  one  year 
in  Washington  County.  On  November  26,  1885, 
Caleb  Long  was  married  to  Fannie  Mullendore, 
a  daughter  of  Daniel  Mullendore,  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  well  known  and  respected  fam¬ 
ilies  of  Rohrersville  district.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long 
are  the  parents  of  six  children:  Edgar,  who  is  a 
student  at  Union  Bridge,  Md. ;  Ina  Virginia; 
Edna  B.;  Wilber,  deceased,  Verdie  E.;  and  Ever¬ 
ett  C. 

In  the  spring  of  1889.  the  Rev.  Caleb  Long 
removed  with  his  family  to  his  present  farm  of  95 
acres,  situated  about  one  mile  from  Boonsboro, 
where  he  has  since  remained,  enjoying  the  fine  and 
commodious  residence.  About  75  acres  of  this 
farm  are  planted  with  fruit  trees,  8000  peach 
and  500  apples,  all  of  choice  species.  He  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  leading  fruit  raisers  in  his 
Section  of  the  county. 

In  1897,  the  Rev.  Caleb  Long  began  to 
preitch  the  doctrines  of  the  German  Baptist  de¬ 
nomination  at  the  Fahrnov  Church  and  the  Beaver 
Creek  Church,  two  of  the  oldest  churches  of  this 
denomination  in  Washington  County.  He  has  con- 
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tinued  to  serve  these  congregations  and  makes 
frequent  trips  to  preach  the  gospel  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Long  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Breth¬ 
ren  Church  at  Chewsville  in  1900,  and  assists  the 
Rev.  J.  0.  Butterbaugh,  and  the  Rev.  Calvin  By¬ 
ers  in  conducting  worship  at  that  church. 

The  Rev.  Caleb  Long  is  a  director  of  the 
Boonsboro  Bank  and  is  a  Republican  in  political 
ideas.  He  is  not  only  a  conscientious  Christian 
gentleman,  but  an  upright  citizen,  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  his  neighbors. 


THE  REV.  GEORGE  ADAM  ROYER,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Clearspring  (Lutheran)  charge,  a  min¬ 
ister  very  highly  esteemed,  was  born  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Kej'ser,  in  Allegheny,  now  Garrett,  Coun¬ 
ty,  Md.,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and  Eliza  (Schultz) 
Royer.  John  Royer  was  a  native  of  Germany, 
born  in  1808;  he  emigrated  to  America  while  a 
young  man,  was  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  a  farmer,  and  died  in  1888. 

George  A.  Royer  passed  his  boyhood  on  his 
father’s  farm,  attending  the  common  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  and  using  his  opportunities  so 
faithfully  as  to  prepare  himself  for  teaching  at  an 
early  age.  For  five  years,  he  followed  this  voca¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools.  He  then  entered  Mt. 
Union  College,  then  at  Mt.  Union,  Ohio,  but  now 
at  Alliance,  in  the  same  state.  After  a  six  years’ 
course  of  study,  Mr.  Royer  was  graduated  in  1888. 
From  college  he  passed  to  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1891;  he 
was  ordained  in  September  of  that  year,  at  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Royer’s  first  call  was  to 
a  charge  at  Accident,  Garrett  Co.,  Md.,  where  he 
served  five  congregations  until  the  year  1896.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year,  he  received  a  call  to  the 
.Aurora  charge,  consisting  of  six  congregations, 
in  Preston  Count,  W.  Va.  Here  he  labored  dili¬ 
gently  until  June,  1901,  when  he  was  called  to  his 
present  field  of  labor,  the  Clearspring  charge, 
which  includes  St.  Peter’s  congregation,  in  Clear¬ 
spring,  St.  Paul’s,  two  and  one-half  miles  east  of 
that  place,  on  the  old  National  turnpike,  and  Mt. 
Tabor  Church,  at  Fairview,  Washington  Co.  As 
a  true  Christian  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Royer  faith¬ 
fully  devotes  his  abilities  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  the  uplifting  of  his  fellow-men. 

On  December  24,  1889,  the  Rev.  George  A. 


Royer  was  married  to  Miss  Annabelle,  daughter 
of  Jacob  L.  and  Mahala  J.  (Broadwater)  Augus¬ 
tine,  of  Addison,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Royer  have  two  daughters,  Leonora  Augustine  and 
Mabel  Pauline. 


THE  REVEREND  HENRY  EDWARDS 
was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  31, 
1821.  He  was  the  son  of  Horace  Hampton  and 
Maria  (Golding  ) Edwards,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  distinguished 
metaphysician.  His  ancestors  came  from  England 
about  1610.  Richard  Edwards  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  established  church  who  came  to  Connecticut 
from  Wales,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
His  grandfather  was  the  Honorable  Pierrepont 
Edwards,  and  tradition  says  that  the  Edwards  fam¬ 
ily  existed  in  Wales  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Henry  Edwards  attended  the  public,  schools 
and  Hopkins  Grammar  School  of  New  Haven.  He 
prepared  for  College  at  Flushing  Institute,  Flush¬ 
ing,  Long  Island,  and  graduated  with  high  honors 
from  Yale  College  in  1841.  Among  his  class¬ 
mates  at  Yale  were  Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ike  Mar¬ 
vel),  and  other  prominent  men.  After  gradu¬ 
ation,  he  taught  one  year  in  the  family  of  George 
Rives,  Albemarle  County,  ATa. ;  and  during  the 
next  year  was  private  tutor  at  Dansbammer,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.  In  1843  Mr.  Edwards  had  a  small 
school  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

From  1845  to  1847,  he  studied  theology, 
first  in  New  Haven,  under  the  Rev.  Henry  Cross¬ 
well,  D.  D.,  and  afterwards  at  the  General  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York.  Henry  Edwards  was  or¬ 
dained  deacon  in  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  September  16,  1847,  by  Bishop  Brownwell, 
and  was  in  charge  of  Christ  Church,  East  Haven, 
Conn.,  until  he  resigned  in  the  summer  of  1848. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  New  Haven,  August  13, 
1848,  by  Bishop  Ives,  of  North  Carolina,  and  be¬ 
came  Rector  of  the  church  of  Saint  John  the 
Evangelist,  Stockport,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
until  May,  1850.  After  filling  charges  at  Pal¬ 
mer,  Mass.,  and  at  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  he  spent  three 
years  at  Cumberland  Teaching  School,  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  assistant  in  Emmanuel  Parish- 

On  the  first  of  January,  1857,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Edwards  became  Rector  of  Saint  John’s  parish, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  remained  through  all  the 
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commotion  o[  those  tffttthlcd  times.  Ill  1802  and 
later,  a  lame  .majority  of  lug  wngiegalion  sympa¬ 
thise!  with  the  Gonfoi  leracy.  He  writes :  “In 
March,  18(13,  we  had  a  visit  from  the  whole  of 
Loiigslreet 's  Division,  ami  on  the  Batslay  before 
the  battle  of  Antietam.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
preaching  to  a  congregation  composed  of  South¬ 
ern  oil leers  and  soldiers,  and  at  the  s&iftr  time  pray¬ 
ing  for  the  President  of  the  United  Slates."  Air. 
Edwards  was  United  Suites  Hospital  Chaplain  in 
Hagerstown  by  commission  dated  March  o,  1  Stiff, 
and  was  on  one  iM&ffi  taken  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Confederate  general,  who  proposed  sending 
him  to  Richmond  as  a  hostage  to  secure  the  release 
of  wane  prisoners  taken  hv  the  Union  troops.  Ho 
was. "however,  only  detained  Rtt’  a  short  time,  and 
released  on  parole. 

In  1S(>7,  Mr.  Edwards  resigned  the  rectorship 
of  Saint  John's  parish,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
Saint  Mark’s  Church,  Lappaii's  Cross  Roads,  and 
later  .took  the  additional  charge  of  Saint  Paul's 
Church.  Sharpshurg.  At  different  times  he  had 
other  small  churches  in  the  vicinity  under  his 
care,  retaining  his  home  in  Hagerstown.  When 
he  took  charge  of  Saint  Paulis  church,  Sharpshurg, 
the  old.  church  was  in  ruins,  having  been  riddled 
by  shot  and  shell  at  the  battle  of  Antietam;  tat 
through  bis  earnest  efforts  It  was  replaced  by  one 
of  the  prettiest  ehurcb<>  in  that  region.  During. 
Ms  rectorship  at  Sharpshurg,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ed¬ 
wards  taught  a  select  school  in  Hagerstown.  From 
lsi,7  to  1V1  he  was  Chaplain  of  Saint  James’ 
( 'oljtge,  and  in  DsM,  was  made  Grand  Army 
Chaplain.  In  June.  1Kb  1,  he  resigned  the  rector¬ 
ship  of  Saint  Mark's  church,  Lappan's  and  Saint 
Luke’s  Church,  Pleasant  Valley,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death,  in  February,,  l.sbb.  lived  re¬ 
tired  at  his  home  in  Hagerstown.  He  was  an  in¬ 
valid.  a  great  sulTereer.  and  utterly  unable  for 
service.  The  Rev.  Henry  Edwards  was  greatly 
beloved,  and  the  imffi  of  his  death  was  received 
with  great  regort  throughout  the  city  which  had 
been  his  home  for  forty-two  years. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Edwards  was  martial,  Octo¬ 
ber  go,  lK.'Ji,  to  Cbarlotta  Maria  Crane,  of  New 
York,  eldest  daughter  of  Col.  Iehabod  B.  Crane, 
First  Artillen,  I ’nihil  Stales  Army.  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
wards  died  in  Hagerstown,  January  11,  1SD7. 
They  had  four  daughters  imd  fon# Sons.  The  sur¬ 
viving  children  are:  William  ft.;  Maria;  Charlotte, 
(Mrs.  Me(  'ready)  ;  Caroline,  (Mrs.  Bitchier),  of 
G<  ttysburg  P  i  ,  and  George.  Mr.  ^Awards’  two 


sisters  are  living  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  His  fun¬ 
eral  services  were  held  m  Saint  John’s  church, 
Hagerstown,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Evans  Cotton. 
Interment  was' in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery.  He  was 
buried  With  military  honors  hv  the  Grand  Army 
of  t lie  Republic.  His  pallbearers  were:  I.  D. 
Martin,  George  IV.  Lands.  J.  H.  Mandaville,  t*  R. 
Thompson,  Col.  C.  M.  Futterer,  C.  C.  "Walts,  and 
W.  B.  Morrison. 


BISHOP  PETER  ESIILEMAN  was  bojn 
near  Lit  it/,  Lancaster  County.  Pa.,  November  ,% 
1 7 :j,s.  son  of  Abraham  and  Susanna  Eshleman, 
and  grandson  of  Ulrich  Eshleman.  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  who,  about  1750,  settled  between 
Lititz  and  Manhcim. 

Here  Abraham  Eshleman  was  born,  June  19, 
111,  5,  and  died  April  7.  ltaK.  He  reared  a  large 
family,  and  has  numerous  descendants.  His  son, 
Peter  Eshleman,  renwpff  to  Washington  County, 
Md.,  in  l.xjl,  and  became  the  owner  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  inffr  Reid,  on  the  Marsh  turnpike; 
this  land  is  still  in  the  posst-Mon  of  his  de¬ 
scendants.  Mr.  Eshleman  married  Mary  ReifE, 
of  Earl  Township,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.;  their  fam¬ 
ily  consisted  of  eight  «sns  and  three  daughters. 

In  IKOt.  Peter  Eshleman  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Alennonite  Church;  he  and  his 
family  belonged  'fit  M  iRer's  Church,  in  Leiters- 
burg  District.  He  was  mdainul  a  bishop  in  1838, 
and  served  in  that  olliee  in  Washington  County, 
Md.,  and  in  Franklin  County  and  part  of  Adams 
County.  Pa.,  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was 
m*>t  faithful  and  diligent  in  bis  services,  going 
from  plat'  to  place  mi  hoi-eba  k  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  sometimes  even  when  life  feet  became 
numb  and  insensible  from  cold,  lie  once  remarked 
that  lie  '-pent  but  one  Sunday  out  of  sixteen  with 
bis  family.  Bishop  Eshleman  died  May  It.  187G; 
his  body  was  laid  to  rot  in  the  graveyard  of  Mil¬ 
ler's  Church. 


ULRICII  ESI  ICEMAN,  who  came  from 
Suii/o]  land  to  Lancaster  County.  Pa.,  about  17  50, 
died  in  1  silo  Ilis  widow,  Catherine  Eshleman, 
•lied  in  lsiili.  Their  children  were:  Anna,  who 
married  Mr.  Gingrich;  Barham,  who  married  Mr, 
IIoo\er;  Abraham;  Elizabeth,  who  married  John 
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.  Strite;  John,  who  died  in  1830,  unmarried ;  Mag¬ 
dalena;  Jacob,  who  married  and  left  a  family; 
Catherine,  who  married  Abraham  Westheffer;  Pe¬ 
ter,  who  died,  unmarried,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  years. 

The  children  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Eslile- 
man)  Strite  are:  Nancy,'  who  married  Jacob  Mil¬ 
ler;  Abraham,  who  married  Elizabeth  Mantzer; 
John,  who  married  Elizabeth  Summers;  Christian, 
a  Mennonite  minister,  who  married  Catherine 
Schnebley;  Joseph,  was  married  and  died  June  8, 
1858;  his  widow  died  December  21,  1881;  Samuel, 
born  December  10,  1800,  died  May  1,  1881,  mar¬ 
ried  Martha  Schnebley,  who  died  January  13, 
1894. 


ABRAHAM  ESHLEMAN,  a  native  of  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pa.,  married  Susan  Ebersole. 
Their  children  are  as  follows:  Martha,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Uriah  Eichelberger ;  Susan,  who  married  Ja¬ 
cob  Ilirsh;  Adeline;  David;  Henry;  Simon;  and 
John. 

John  Eshleman,  youngest  son  of  Abraham 
and  Susan  (Ebersole)  Eshleman,  is  a  prominent 
citizen  of  IPighspire,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.  He  was 
from  1868  to  1883  section  foreman  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company.  He  has  been  very 
successful  as  a  farmer  and  dealer  in  lumber,  and 
is  a  stockholder  in  the  Harrisburg,  Iiighspire  and 
Steelton  Electric  Railway  Company.  He  has  also 
large  real  estate  interests.  Mr.  Eshleman  has 
served  as  assessor  of  lower  Swartara  Township, 
and  as  superintendent  of  the  Highspire  Ceme¬ 
tery  Association.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  “Eshle- 
man’s  Addition”  to  Highspire. 

John  Eshleman  was  married  in  1869  to  Ellen 
Wolff;  they  have  one  son,  Harry  W. 


THE  GRIMM  FAMILY.— The  Rev.  Joseph 
S.  Grimm,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Franck) 
Grimm,  was  born  near  Rohrersville,  Washington 
Co.,  Md.,  May  8,  1812.  He  died  March  10,  1892. 
Plis  body  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  belonging 
to  Bethel  United  Brethren  Church.  He  was  one 
of  a  family  of  eight  children,  of  whom  five  were 
sons,  named  Frederick,  Thomas,  John,  Joseph  and 
Daniel,  and  three  daughters,  Margaret,  Susan  and 


Elizabeth.  A  large  number  of  their  descendants 
are  still  living  in  Washington  County.  Joseph  S. 
Grimm  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  Bethel  U. 
B.  Church,  in  which  he  worked  until  his  death, 
Serving  as  class-leader,  Sunday-school  superintend¬ 
ent,  and  teacher  of  a  Bible  class. 

His  license  to  preach  was  granted  at  an  an¬ 
nual  Conference,  held  in  Washington  County,  Md. 
It  is  dated  February  i%  1847,  and  signed  by 
Bishop  Hanby.  “He  was  an  earnest  evangelical 
preacher,  and  travelled  some  by  the  appointment 
of  tfefi  Conference,  and  also  preached  for  pastors  in 
surrounding  communities ;  he  often  sought  out 
neglected  portions  of  the  country,  and  there 
preached  and  labored  for  Christ  and  lost  souls  to 
good  advantage.” 

As  a  citizen,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grimm  was  ag- 
gressive,  active  in  politics,  and  a  staunch  adherent 
of  the  Republican  party.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace;  he  also  served  as 
Judge  of  Elections. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  8.  Grimm  was  joined  in  mar¬ 
riage  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Rymel,  on  November  22, 
1836,  to  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Barbara  (Baehtel)  Huffer.  They  lived  together 
more  than  fifty-six  years,  mutually  bearing  and 
sharing  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  life.  To  them 
were  born  thirteen  children.  One  died  in  infancy ; 
six  sons  and  six  daughters  grew  to  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

The  Rev.  William  O.  Grimm,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  and  Sarah  (Huffer)  Grimm, 
was  also  an  honored  minister  in  the  U.  B.  Church. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  began  teaching 
school,  at  the  same  time  learning  the  trade  of 
shoe-making,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  save  some 
money,  and  to  attend  S  private  high  school.  At 
a  Conference,  held  at  Myersville,  Md.,  in  1863, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  served  several  years 
as  teacher  and  missionary  to  the  “freedmen”  at 
Vicksburg.  Miss.  The  Rev.  William  O.  Grimm 
was  married,  March  16,  1865,  by  the  Rev:  G.  W. 
Statton,  to  Miss  Martha  A.  M u  IP  micro.  lie 
preached  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 
He  died  August  24.  1896,  at  the  home  of  his 
mother  in  Rohrersville,  and  is  buried  in  the  cem¬ 
etery  of  Bethel  U.  B.  Church  at  that  plaeo. 

The  Rev.  John  Wesley  Grimm,  the  second  son, 
is  also  a  minister  in  the  U.  B.  Church,  having 
received  his  license  to  preach  in  1861.  He  has 
labored  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  at  present,  pastor  of  the  Boonsboro  charge. 
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in  Washington  County,  Md.  He  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Holliman,  of  Virginia. 

The  lb  v.  Jacob  Luther  Grimm,  the  third. son, 
was  also  a  minister  in  the  (I.  B.  Church.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  license  to  preach  in  186®,  He  also 
served  charges-  itji  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  11  is  last  charge  was*  at  New  l  umber- 
land,  Pa.,  which  he  was  forced  to  resign,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  failing  health.  He  had  enlisted  and 
served  for  a  time  in  the  U  S.  Army,  during  the 
Civil  War.  From  September,  IS!)!),  to  September, 
Hint),  he  was  the  National  Chaplain  of  the  0.  A. 
R.  The  Rev.  Jacob  L.  Grimm  wits  married  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Harp,  of  Chewsxille,  Md.  lie  died 
at  the  home  of  liis  son-in-law,  Dr.  II.  C.  Algirc,  in 
Baltimore,  ALL.  August  '21,  1905,  and  is  buried 
in  Druid  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Joseph  S.  Grimm,  Jr.,  the  fourth  son,  is  a 
farmer,  living  near  Trego,  Aid.  lie  married  Miss 
Arbelin  Thomas,  of  Kcedvsville,  Aid. 

Irvin  R.  Crimm,  the  fifth  son,  is  a  blacksmith, 
residing  at  Cearfoss,  Aid.  He  married  Lila  V. 
Beard,  of  ChewsvilR  Aid. 

Harmon  Al.  Criimn,  the  sixth  son,  for  several 
years  a  teacher  j;n  the  public  schools  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  at  present  lives  near  Trego,  Aid.,  and 
is  engaged  in  raising  fruit.  He  married  Miss 
Etta  AL  Huntzberrv.  of  Alount  Carmel,  Md. 

Ahirtna  A.  Grimm,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev, 
Joseph  S.  and  Sarah  (Huffcr)  Grimm,  is  married 
to  Simon  Gloss,  and  lives  near  Saliira,  Kan. 

Sophia  C.  Grimm,  the  second  daughter,  mar¬ 
ried  Alahlon  LI,  Smith.  He  died  in  October,  1899, 
and  she  died  April  g.">,  1904.  Both  are  buried  in 
the  cernfierv  of  Bethel  TJ.  B,  Church.  One  son, 
A.  G.  Smith,  survive#. 

Amanda  Al.  Grimm,  the  third  daughter,  is 
married  to  Lliram  J.  Smith,  and  resides  in  11a- 

gurstown,  ALL 

Sarah  S.  Grimm,  the  fourth  daughter,  was 
married.,  to  Albert  II.  Smith,  who  died  in  April, 
1896.  She  resides  at  Locust  Grove. 

Alary  E.  Grimm,  the  fifth  daughter,  formerly 
a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington 
County,  littshat  liohrersville,  Md. 

Barbara  Min  died,  in  infancy. 

Emma  A  Grimm,  teacher  in  the  Primary 
Department  of  the  Rohncrsville  Public  School  for 
eighteen  consecutive  years,  lives  with  her  msti-'r 
Mu iv  in  Rohrersville,  Md. 

When  the  mother,  Sarah  .  Grimm,  died,  on 
February  12,  1  !*•  M ,  the  dgscendanls  were  as  fol¬ 


low-  :  Children,  living,  11;  deceased,  2;  grand¬ 
children,  living,  47;  deceased,  7;  great  grand¬ 
children,  living,  19;  deceased,  4;  there  were  thus 
1  7  living  and  13  deceased,  making  a  total  of  90. 


JolLN  E  UTTO,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Baptist  Brethren  Denomination,  was  horn  near 
Sharpsburg,  Aid.,  December  12,  1855.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  worked  on  his 
lather's  farm  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 
He  then  went  West,  and  spent  riine  months  with 
an  uncle  in  Illinois,  after  which  he  went  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  lived  nine  years  at  Woodland,  Yolo 
County,  where  he  worked  among  the  farmers. 
He  then  returned  to  his  home  in  Washington 
Cmintv  and  was  married,  January  1,  1889,  to 
Miss  Alice  B.  Aliller. 

After  his  return  to  iShaipsb-urg  district,  Mr. 
Otto  liegan  farming  on  a  small  farm  near  Sharps¬ 
burg,  which  he  bought  from  'William  Thomas. 
He  remained  on  this  farm  for  three  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  he  became  imbued  with  a  desire  to 
hen  iin.e  a  minister,  and  took  up  the  study  of  the 
gospel.  He  was  elected  to  the  deacon’s  office  of 
the  German  Baptist  Brethren  Church  November 
26,  1MH  and  to  the  ministry,  November  24,  1892. 
He  was  advanced  to  the  second  degree,  November 
26,  1896.  and  ordained  to  the  full  ministry,  Alarch 
26,  1904.  He  has  served  the  German  Baptist 
Church  at  Sharpshurg  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
took  oversight  of  the  Berkeley  Church  in  Berkeley 
County,  W.  Va„  in  June,  1905.  During  his  min¬ 
istry  he  has  Officiated  at  twenty-six  funerals,  twen¬ 
ty-five  marriages  and  eighty-eight  baptisms. 


SAMUEL  MADDOX  is  a  citizen  of  the  Tilgli- 
nmnton  District  of  Washington  C'oottfy,  where 
with  his  sisters  he  owns  one  of  the  linest  and  most 
beautiful  farms  in  Maryland,  inherited  from  his 
hither,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Maddox.  Here  the 
family  of  the  late  Dr.  ALuhlox  maintain  their 
summer  home,,  returning  to  the  farm  each  year 
to  spend  the  summer  months  at  the  old  home- 
astpad  which  is  known  a*  -Woodlje." 

Samuel  Maddox’s  business,  however,  is  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the 
pnieUce  of  the  law,  being  njio  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Bar  of  the'  District  of  Columbia  and  upon 
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one  or  more  occasions  lie  was  elected  President  of 
tlie  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Maddox  was  born  on  Woodlie  farm  in 
Washington  County,  in  1850.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  neighborhood  and  at  St. 
John’s  College,  Annapolis.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  Company  as  a  civil  engineer.  While  a  school 
boy  he  had  served  as  rodman  in  the  survey  for 
the  Washington  County  railroad  and  after  leaving 
school  was  assistant  engineer  in  continuing  the 
Metropolitan  Branch  and  on  work  for  the  company 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Desiring  to  study  law,  he 
obtained  a  position  in  one  of  the  Government 
Departments  in  Washington  after  competitive  ex¬ 
amination  and^  while  so  engaged  attended  lectures 
at  the  Columbia  Law  School  from  which  he  grad¬ 
uated  with  honors.  In  his  practice  he  has  been 
remarkably  successful  and  has  been  engaged  in 
many  important  cases.  He  is  general  counsel  for 
the  Indian  River  Canal  Company  and  has  taken 
an1  active  part  in  the  development  of  South  Flor¬ 
ida.  He  has  never  lost  his  identity  with  Wash¬ 
ington  County  and  takes  great  interest  in  his 
farm  and  old  home  upon  which  he  spends  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  improvements. 

Samuel  Maddox  is  the  oldest  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Thomas  Maddox  and  Mary  Priscilla  (Clag- 
gett)  Maddox.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Thomas  John  Claggett  of  ‘Waterloo,”  Freder¬ 
ick  County,  the  oldest  son  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Thomas  John  Claggett,  first  Bishop  of  Maryland. 
Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Ilonore  Martin  of 
Rockville,  a  native  of  France. 

Dr.  Thomas  Maddox  was  a  son  of  Samuel  and 
Sarah  Fowler  Maddox.  He  was  born  in  Chaptico, 
St.  Mary’s  County,  Md.,  on  Green  Spring  farm, 
which  came  to  him  by  inheritance  from  father  to 
son  from  the  first  settlement.  He  was  descended 
from  Samuel  Maddox  who  emigrated  to  Maryland 
with  his  uncle,  Governor  Thomas  Notley  about 
1616.  Dr.  Maddox  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1832 
and  went  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  practic.  There  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  devotion 
tjitring  an  epidemic  of  cholera.  In  1811  he  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Mary’s  County  to  visit  his  father, 
on  his  way  to  Paris  to  further  pursue  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  schools  of  that  city.  During  the 
visit  his  father  died,  an  event  which  reshaped  his 
plan  of  life.  He  remained  to  take  care  of  the 
family  affairs  and  estates,  and  while  so  engaged 


and  in  1816  he  married  Mary  Priscilla  Claggett  of 
Frederick  County,  and  two  years  later  lie  purchas¬ 
ed  Woodlie  farm,  having  meanwhile  sold  the  St. 
Mary’s  County  estate  to  a  first  cousin,  and  made 
his  home  in  Washington  County.  This  farm  was 
his  home  until  his  death  in  1887.  For  a  while 
he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  but  soon 
became  entirely  absorbed  in  farming  to  which  vo¬ 
cation  he  -was  devotedly  attached.  He  was  a  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  citizen  and  actively  supported  all 
measures  for  the  public  advancement.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  consfcrijction  of  the  Hagerstown 
and  Sharpsburg  Turnpike,  an  enterprise  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  to  the  southern  part  of  the  County, 
which  was  cut  off  by  impassable  roads  from  Ha- 
gerstown  during  the  winter  season.  He"  also  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  movement  to  construct 
the  Washington  County  Railroad  and  was  twice 
sent  by  the  County  Commissioners  to  confer  with 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company  upon  this  subject. 
Pie  aided  also  in  establishing  the  College  of  St. 
James  at  Fountain  Rock.  But  it  was  his  work 
as  a  progressive  farmer  which  was  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  Washington  County.  It  was  he  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  use  of  commercial  or  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  on  wheat.  He  first  brought  to  the  county 
a  wheat  drill  and  generally  set  the  pace  among 
other  farmers  for  more  careful  and  thorough  cul¬ 
ture,  He  was  a  man  of  literary  attainments  and 
of  a  most  benevolent  disposition  and  he  lived  and 
died  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  around  him. 
He  was  in  the  track  of  the  armies  during  the 
Civil  War  and  lost  at  that  time  all  he  had 
made.  In  religion  he  was  an  Episcopalian  and 
gave  the  lot  Upon  which  St,  Mark’s  Church,  Lap- 
pan’s  stands  and  in  the  churchyard  of  which  he 
lies  buried.  His  efforts  together  with  those  of  a 
few  of  his  neighbors,  notably  John  W.  Breathed 
and  George  S.  Kennedy,  caused  the  building  of 
that  beautiful  little  church.  Dr.  Maddox  was  an 
advocate  for  public  education.  He  served  for  a 
time  as  School  Commissioner  and  always  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  teachers.  Mrs. 
Maddox  outlived  her  husband  about:  eight  years. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Maddox,  had  five  chil¬ 
dren  besides  several  who  died  in  infancy. 

The  oldest  is  Miss  Anne  F.  Maddox  who 
never  married  but  has  devoted  her  life  to  works 
of  charity  and  in  helping  others.  She  was  educated 
at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Burlington,  N.  J.  She  has 
traveled  Widely  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
the  East.  In  1906  she  spent  several  months  with 
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her  niece,  the  -wife  of  Lieut.  E.  M.  Zell  of  the 
army,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  making  in  that 
visit  a  trip  around  the  world. 

The  second  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Mad¬ 
dox  was  Dr.  Thomas  John  Claggett  Maddox,  born 
in  IS, I®  at  the  Woodlie  farm.  He  was  educated 
at  the  public  schools  and  at  the  College  of  St. 
Jain#.  After  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  at  this 
school  he  engaged  as  teacher  there  assisting  Henry 
Onderdonk  the  Head  Master.  Then  he  became 
principal  of  the  public  school  at  B'oonsboro.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  engaged  as  assistant  by  Mr.  Young 
of  Emerson  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C.  While 
there  he  studied  medicine  at  the  Medical  School  of 
the  Columbian  University  and  after  a  term  as 
resident  physician  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
A'ork,  he  was  commissioned  as  assistant  surgeon 
in  th  U.  S.  Army.  In  the  army  he  quickly  at¬ 
tained  a  high  position  by  his  professional  skill  and 
his  distinguishd  ability  and  courage.  His  first 
assignment  to  duty  was  at  Governor’s  Island.  In 
1ST  9  he  was  ordered  to  the  Department  of  Texas 
and  was  stationed  at  several  of  the  army  posts  in 
that  State.  When  the  Apache  Indians  went  on 
the  war  path  in  188|,  under  the  lead  of  that 
stern  and  cruel  old  chief,  Geronimo,  Dr.  Mad¬ 
dox  requested  an  assignment  to  one  of  the  cavalry 
troops  sent  out  to  quell  the  disturbance.  While 
so  engaged,  on  the  morning  of  December  19,  1805, 
he  was  shot  and  killed  by  Indians  in  ambush. 
His  body  was  brought  home  and  buried  with  mil¬ 
itary  honors  in  St.  Mark’s  Churchyard  where  he 
lies  beside  the  graves  of  his  father  and  mother. 

Sarah  Sophia  is  the  youngest  of  the  children 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maddox.  She  was  born  at  the 
Woodlie  farm,  educated  at  the  Yirginia  Female 
Institute,  Staunton,  Va..  and  in  1897  was  married 
to  Mr.  .John  T.  Wood,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  a 
native  of  Prince  George's  County.  Md.,  son  of 
the  late  Peter  Wood  of  that  County,  and  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Mortons,  Comptons  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  Southern  Maryland  families.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wood  reside  in  Georgetown,  where  Mrs.  Wood  is 
prominent  in  good  works.  They  spend  a  portion 
of  their  time  each  year  at  Mrs.  Wood’s  old  home 
in  Washington  County. 

The  second  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Maddox  is  Cora  Martin  who  in  1874  was  married 
to  Thomas  John  Chew  Williams,  a  native  of  Cal" 
vert  County,  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Williams. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  John 
Chew  and  Priscilla  Elizabeth  Chew,  the  latter  a 


daughter  of  Bishop  Claggett.  Cora  M.  Williams 
was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Burlington,  N. 
J.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  had  six  children  who 
are  the  only  descendants  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maddox 
in  the  third  generation.  The  oldest  is  Thomas 
Notley  Maddox  Williams,  who  was  born  on  the 
Woodlie  farm,  was  educated  at  private  schools 
and  the  College  of  St.  James  and  after  a  brief 
service  as  a  civil  engineer  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  Western  Maryland  railroads  and  other 
work,  he  went  to  Chicago  where  he  is  now  engaged 
with  a  large  business  corporation.  Henry  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  second  son,  was  born  in  Washington 
County  in  187f,  attended  the  Hagerstown  High 
School,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  by  Congressman  J.  F.  C. 
Talbott  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
where  he  graduated  No.  2  in  the  class  of  1898. 
He  was  ordered  to  the  Battleship  Massachusetts 
and  went  to  the  West  Indian  campaign  against 
Spain  under  Admiral  Schley.  In  that  campaign 
he  did  much  active  service  in  command  of  a 
“picket”  boat  in  the  mouth  of  Santiago  harbor, 
and  in  landing  troops.  He  was  also  active  in  the 
occupation  of  Porto  Rico  and  was  in  command  of 
a  prize  upon  several  occasions.  After  the  war  he 
was  assigned  to  the  corps  of  Naval  Constructors 
and  took  the  course  of  study  at  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  and  was  then  sent  to  Paris  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  great  French  Government 
school  of  Naval  Architecture,  the  finest  school  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  Here  young  Williams  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  high  standing  at  grad¬ 
uation.  Returning  to  the  United  States  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard 
when-  he  remained  four  years  and  then  went  as 
assistant  to  the  naval  constructor  in  charge  at  the 
Newport.  News  Shipbuilding  Company.  While 
there  he  married  Maude  Steer,  of  New  York. 

The  third  son  of  T.  J.  C.  and, Cora  M.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  Richard  Claggott  Williams  who  was  born 
in  Washington  County,  attended  the  Hagerstown 
High  School  and  the  Baltimore  City  College, 
graduating  from  Princeton  University  with  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  class  of  1900.  After  graduation  he 
spent  six  months  in  Porto  Ric-o  where  he  was 
engaged  on  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  In  1901  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Baltimore  City  College  in  the  Latin  department, 
a  position  lie,  still  occupies. 

Ferdinand  Williams,  the  youngest  of  the  four 
sons  of  Thomas  J.  C.  and  Cora  M.  Williams,  was 
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born  in  Washington  County,  near  St.  James,  in 
1881.  When  he  was,  10  years  of  age  his  parents 
removed  to  Baltimore  where  he  attended  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  the  City  College  and  then  went  to 
St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis.  While  there,  in 
the  junior  class,  he  received  from  Congressman 
W.  W.  Mclntire  an  appointment  to  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  In  1903  he 
graduated  high  in  his  class  and  was  assigned  to  the 
corps  of  engineers,  U.  S.  Army  and  was  ordered 
to  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  served  there  a  year, 
on  the  island  of  Guimaras.  Keturning  to  the 
U.  S.  he  was  stationed  at  Washington  Barracks, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Here  he  made  a  high  record 
for  efficiency  and  gained  the  confidence  of  his 
superior  officers.  At  West  Point  he  .  had  taken  a 
leading  part  in  athletics  and  played  in  the  great 
Army  and  Navy  football  games  in  Philadelphia 
and  at  Washington  Barracks  he  was  assigned  as 
manager  of  the  athletics  of  the  enlisted  men. 
He  gained  their  great  esteem  and  confidence  and 
was  constantly  called  upon  by  them  when  they  got 
into  trouble,  to  defend  them.  In  Washington  a 
number  of  important  assignments  were  given  him. 
In  1904,  within  a  year  of  his  graduation,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant  of  en¬ 
gineers.  At  Christmas,  1905,  Lieut.  Williams  mar¬ 
ried  in  St.  Michaels  Episcopal  Church,  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.  Miss  Sarah  Rutledge  Prioleau,  a 
granddaughter  of  Capt.  Huger  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
afterwards  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  and  a  sister 
of  Gen.  George  Meade  the  federal  commander 
at  Gettysburg.  The  parents  of  Mrs.  Williams  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Harleston  Prioleau  of 


Charleston,  S.  C.  In  May,  1906  Lieut.  Williams 
was  assigned  temporarily  to  Fort  Madison,  near 
Annapolis,  for  target  practice  with  his  company. 
While  so  engaged  he  was  killed  on  June  1,  1906, 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol  in  the 
hands  of  a  soldier.  The  young  officer  was  buried 
with  military  honors  in  St.  Mark’s  Churchyard, 
Washington  County.  The  funeral  was  attended 
by  Gen.  Mackenzie,  chief  of  engineers,  U.  S. 
Army.  A  number  of  officers  who  were  his  class¬ 
mates  at  West  Point,  a  squad  of  soldiers  and  a 
buglar  to  sound  "taps”  also  attended  the  funeral. 
A  general  order  was  issued  by  the  chief  of  engi¬ 
neers  announcing  the  death  and  highly  extolling 
the  deceased  officer.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
brilliant  intellect  and  attainments  of  exalted  char¬ 
acter,  the  soul  of  honor  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

Of  the  two  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J. 
C.  Williams,  both  were  born  in  Washington 
County.  The  oldest,  Mary  Priscilla,,  was  educated 
at  St.  Agnes’  School,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and.  shortly 
after  her  graduation,  at  Christmas,  1904,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Lieut.  Edward  M.  Zell,  7th  Cavalry  U.  S. 
Army,  who  graduated  at  West  Point  in  the  class 
with  Ferdinand  Williams.  His  father  is  Edward 
L.  Zell,,  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  his  mother  was  Miss 
Le  Blanc,  of  New  Orleans,  a  niece  of  Gen.  P.  G. 
T.  Beauregard.  Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Zell  were  first 
stationed  at  Fort  Myer,  Ya.j  and  then  at  Batangas, 
Philippine  Islands.  They  have  one  child,  an  in¬ 
fant  daughter  named  Anne  Claggett  Zell.  The 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  C.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  Anne  Elizabeth  Chew  Williams,  who  is 
attending  school. 
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Bell,  Wm.  D.,  Jr . 452 

Bell,  Edwin,  Jr .  452 

Bellevue  .  373 

Beltzlioover,  Daniel  . 235 

Belinda  Spring  .  173 

Benevola  Chapel,  United  Brethren  in  Christ  553 

Benson,  Perry  .  80 

Bethany  Congregation,  Christ,  Downsville . .  494 

Bethel  United  Brethren,  Chewsville .  501 

Bikle,  John  L .  398 

Biographies  .  567 

Black  Rock,  173 ;  Monument  to  Washington  at,  174 

Boerstler,  Dr.  Christian .  28 
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BoerstJer,  Col.  Charles  D .  147 

Boonsborough  .  26 

Booth,  John  .  95 

Booth,  Bartholomew,  70  ;  fiefes&l  of,  70 ;  letter  from 

Robert  Morris  .  383 

Border  Disputes  . 31 

Boundary,  Frederick  .  181 

Bounties  to  Soldiers .  326 

Bouquet,  Col.  Henry .  22 

Bower,  Rev.  Geo .  385 

Bovle,  Rev.  Robt.  A .  574 

Boyd,  Rev.  Dr.  IT. ;  his  arrest .  363 

Boyle,  Dr.  Charles  B .  429 

Braddock,  Gen., . .37;  Orderly  Book  of  48 

Bradford,  Gov.,  visits  Antietam .  327 

Breathed,  John  W .  365 

Breathed,  Major  James .  365 

Brent,  Robert  J . 231;  426 

Brethren  Church,  Washington  County .  531 

Bridges,  Robert .  372 

Bnen,  J.  McPherson .  247 

Broad  Fording  German  Baptist .  529 


Brown,  John,  Raid,  287;  rents  farm  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Co.,  58*7 ;  Emissaries,  287 ;  poem  in  his 
house,  289;  Cook  captured,  290;  Summary 
of  events,  291;  Brown  hanged,  293;  Report 
of  Senate  Committee,  f 93 ;  (note)  Souveniix, 
296;  Contemporary  comments,  296. 


Brownsville  German  Baptist  .  S3Q 

Buchanan,  Gen.  J.  A .  452 

Buchanan,  John  .  132 

Buchanan,  Thtaja?  .  133 

Burgoyno’s  Army  .  2S 


c 

California  Rush  to,  §56;  Hagerstown  men  in  282 
Canal,  C.  &  O.  History  of,  203;  disturbances 
among  laborers,,  223 ;  Application  for  troops, 
12 1.  234;  Judgment  Against  militia  officers, 
23  I  ;  in  wadi  me,  312. 


Captivity  with  Indians .  44 

Garnalian,  Rev.  IS,  R .  576 


Carroll,  Charles  .  135;  140 

Catholic  Hierarchy  in  Maryland .  483 

Catholic  Missions  .  479 

Catholic  Church,  Boonsboro .  500 

Cemetery,  Antietam, . 343;  Confederate  344 

Census  .  177 ;  196 

Chapline,  Joseph,  23;  deed  to  church,  24;  73;  87 
death  of,  163. 

Charity  School  .  301 

Chews  Manor .  22 

ChmtSville  Brethren  Church .  528 

Chimney  Sweeps .  115 

Cholera  in  1332,  221;  Clay’s  resolution,  221; 

Thomas  Kennedy  dies  with  it,  222;  W.  D. 
Bell’s  activity.  223 ;  fear  of  in  1849,  273;  444. 

Christ  Reformed,  Sharpsburg . 489 

Christ’s  Reformed,  Funkstown .  497 

Christ’s  Reformed,  Hagerstown . 484 

Christian  Church,  Beaver  Creek . 472 

Church,  Episcopal, . 166;  379;  380;  381 

Church  of  Christ,  Boonsboro .  548 

Church  of  God,  Sllttrpsburg  .  539 

Churches,  Iff;  in  Funkstown  burned,  278;  379; 
381;  3S9;  391;  394. 

Circus,  th@  first .  97 

Civil  War,  303;  Bitterness  among  neighbors,  303; 
Union  meetings,  304;  Great  Hagerstown 
meeting,  304;  Peace  Part}',  306;  first  soldiers 
arrive,  307;  Union  sentiment,  308;  Negroes 
look  for  freedom,  309 ;  How  soldiers  treated 
them,  309;  Northern  troops  pour  in,  311; 
hospitably  treated,  311;  tax,  313;  Movement 
of  troops,  313;  Shooting  across  the  Potomac, 
318;  New  England  Thanksgiving,  318;  price 
of  wheat,  321;  Coffee,  321;  Riot  in  Hagers¬ 
town,  321;  Confederate  prisoners,  325;  draft, 
325;  Recruiting  in  Hagerstown,  325;  Judge 
and  others  arrested,  325  ;  Enlistments, 
320  ;  bounty,  320;  Battle  of  Antietam,  329; 
Battle  of  South  Mountain,  330;  hideous 
scenes,  336;  Col,  Henderson's  remarks  on  the 
battle,  336;  What  Gen.  Wolseley  said,  338; 
Iwo  ful  lire  presidents  at,  339;  Gettysburg 
campaign,  347 ;  Dim  ipline  of  Lee’s  Army, 
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347 ;  Ljee’s  Army  marches  to  Gettysburg1, 
348;  the  retteat,  348;  Battle  expected  in 
Washington  County,  349;  the  armies  con¬ 
fronting  each  other;  Skirmishes  in  Hagers¬ 
town,  350;  Soldiers  on  Md.  Heights,  354; 
Confederate  raids,  355 ;  soldiers  after  sup¬ 
plies,  355 ;  McCausland’s  raid,  355 ;  Close 
of,  361;  people  impoverished  by,  367. 

Clagett,  Z.  S .  422 

Clagett,  Dr.  Horatio .  42? 

Clark,  Win . 129 

Clark,  Win.  Beverly .  426 

Clay, -Mrs.  Henry .  103 

Clay,  Henry,  visit  of .  188 

Clearspring  Mennonite  .  514 

Clearspsring  Pastorate  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Synod,  Maryland  .  469 

Clerks  of  Circuit  Court  .  564 

Clever,  Eev.  Conrad  .  568 

Coffee,  scarcity  of .  321 

Coins,  value  of  foreign .  63;  130 

Coit,  Rev.  Joseph .  363 

Cold  Spring  .  113 

Colored  Methodist,  Sharpsburg .  651 

Committee  of  Safety, .  74;  minutes  of  81 

Confederate  Prisoners  .  325 

Confederate  Raids, .  326;  Stuart’s,  340 

Confederate  Cemetery  . 344 


Confederates  in  Hagerstown  stores,  327;  march 

Congressmen  .  560 

into  Maryland,  330. 

Conococheague,  the  first  settlement,  21;  block 
house  at  22;  Settlers  return  to  56;  89;  90; 
Creek,  improvement  of,  181;  196. 
Constitution  of  1864, .  419;  of  1867,  410. 


Cooper,  Thomas  .  123 

Cotterills,  Trial  and  Execution  of .  161 

Coudy  School  Law . 300 

County  Commissioners .  564 

Court,  County .  87  128 


Court  House,  first,  88;  second,  165;  burned,  379; 
lebuilt,  380. 


Creek  Hill  German  Baptist .  529 

Cresap,  Port  .  47 


Cresap,  Thomas . 35,  40 

Cresap,  Michael  76;  did  not  kill  Logan’s  fam¬ 
ily,  77, 

Cromwell,  Richard . . 129 

Crops,  in  early  years  .  93 

Cunningham,  Rachael .  192 

Customs,  in  early  Hagerstown .  149 


D 


Darby,  P.  M.  .  422 

Davis,  Capt.  Richard .  128 

Democrat  The .  234 

Dickens  American  Notes .  255 

Dickinson  College .  240 

Dixon,  Dr.  James  .  427 

Dornblaser,  Rev.  S.  G .  569 

Dorsey,  Dr.  Prederick .  265 

Doubleday,  Capt.  Abner .  311 

Douglas,  Capt.  Robert .  200 

Douglas,  Henry  Ivyd .  421 

Draft  .  325 

Dry  Bridge  .  443 

Drought  in  1854 .  276 

Duckett,  J.  Gabby,  killed .  318 

Duckett,  Dr.  T.  B .  427 

Duels .  109 ;  234 

Dunkard  Church,  Punkstown .  498 

Dunker  or  German  Baptist,  Antietam  Bat¬ 
tlefield  .  527 


E 


Early,  Gen.  at  St.  James .  363 

JJtMesj  Win,  l4sit  to  back  settlements .  26 

Education,  Coudy  Law .  300 

Edwards,  Rev.  Henry .  583 

Election  Districts,  177 ;  Ringgold  and  Indian 
Spring,  301. 

Election  I860,  .  .  .304;  Hagerstown  in  1861;  307. 

Elliott,  J.  D.  Commodore .  147;  236 

Emigration  to  the  West .  100;  367 
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Episcopal  Church,  166;  burned,  379;  rebuilt,  380; 


history  of  381. 

Episcopal,  Hancock  .  552 

Eshleman,  Bishop  Peter .  584 

Eshleman,  Abraham  .  585 

Eshleman,  Ulrich .  584 

Evangelical  Lutheran,  Sharpsburg  .  563 

Evers,  Rev.  A.  M .  574 


F 


Farmers  &  Millers  Bank .  239 

Faulkner,  C.  J .  42 

Fiery,  Lewis  P . 314;  320 

Findlay,  John  Y.  L .  321 

Fire  in  Hagerstown  1871 .  380 

Fire  Companies  .  115;  158;  159 

First  Baptist,  Hagerstown  .  553 

First  Brethren,  Hagerstown .  534 

First  Christian,  Hagerstown  .  517 

Fitzliugh,  Wm .  135;  136 

Fitzhugh  family  .  138 

Fitzhugh,  Col.  Wm.  H .  243 

Fitzhugh,  Pere  and  William .  79 

Fort  Frederick  .  41,  42 

Forty  Nmers  .  257 ;  278 

Fountain  Rock  .  197 

Fourth  of  July  .  174: 

Fowler,  Robert,  .  234;  425 

Franklin,  Benj .  36 

Franklin  R.  R .  260 

Freaner,  Col.  James  L .  241 ;  281 

French  and  Indian  War .  37;  58 

French,  George  .  422 

Friend  Charles  .  21 

Funkstown,  Battle  of . j .  152 

Funkstown  or  Jerusalem .  86 

Furniture  of  Settlers .  14 


G 


446 


Gaither,  Col.  Henry .  80 

Calloway,  Benj.,  169;  198;  visits  Mt.  Yernon,  199 


Gamblers  .  165 

Garver  &  Flannagan .  371 

Gas  introduced  .  276 

Gates,  Gen.  H .  93 

Gaver,  Rev.  M.  D .  581 

Georgetown,  Trade  to .  64 

German  Baptist  Brethren .  517 

German  BapList  Brethren,  Hagerstown .  529 

Gettysburg  Campaign  .  347 

Giesy,  Rev.  S.  H .  301 

Gilpin,  Mrs.  H.  B .  455 

Globe  The  Evening . 431  , 

Glorious  Nineteen  .  229 

Gold,  Premium  on .  321 

Governors .  559 

Grace  United  Brethren  Church  .  467 

Grimes,  Dr.  Wm.  H .  428 

Grimm  Family  .  585 

Gruber,  John . 129;  245;  435 


H 


Hager.  Jonathan,  grants  to  23 ;  27 ;  59 ;  natural¬ 
ized,  64,  member  of  Assembly,  64;  death  of 
06 ;  litigation  over  his  estate,-  67. 

Hager,  Jona.  Jr.,  66;  marries  Mary  Orndorff,  69; 
death  of  60. 

Hagerstown  laid  out,  60;  86;  Recruiting  Station, 
113;  Early  customs  in,  149;  in  1817,  163} 
Streets  in,  178;  population  of,  1S2,  Mrs.  A. 
Iioyall  visits,  183;  Condition  of,  191;  Suf¬ 
frage  at  town  elections,  196;  Lottery  for 
251;  name  changed,  251;  Decrease 
in  population,  1840,  252;  public  hall,  252; 
street  lighting,  273;  Gas  in  276;  First  troops 
in,  30 1  ;  Stirring  times  in,  312 ;  Lee’s  Army 
passes  through  to  Gettysburg,  348;  in  the 
hostile  lines,  349;  disturbance  in,  349;  street 
skirmishes.  3o0;  appeal  to  loyal  citizens,  353; 
( 5ir federate  Army  retires  to  Virginia,  354; 
Hwhliers  on  Maryland  Heights,  354;  Raids; 


Gabby,  Jrflw$h 
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McCausland’s  raid,  355;  Levies  tribute  on 
the  town,  355;  Industries  after  the  war, 
372;  E.  Bell’s  reminiscences,  438;  Water 
works  in,  449;  rapid  growth  of,  450;  new 
charter,  450;  Street  paving,  451;  Hos¬ 


pital  in,  456;  population  and  growth,  457. 

Hagerstown  Academy  .  230 

Hagerstown  Bank....  240;  buys  gold,  321;  323 

Hagerstown  Pair  .  376 

Hagerstown  Steam  Engine  Co .  371 

Hall,  Buchanan,  . . .  281 ;  283 

Hall,  Wm.  Hammond  .  286 

Hamilton,  Wm.  T.,  253 ;  elected  Senator,  410 ;  413 

Hamilton,  Hotel .  399 

Hammond,  R.  P .  241;  281 

Hammond,  Dr.  Wm .  241;  281 

Hammond,  John  Hays . 285 

Hard  Times  in  1818 .  164 

Hame,  Overton  C .  436 

Harrington,  John,  . 1-18  (Note) 

Harrison  Campaign  .  236 

Harrison,  W.  H.,  in  Hagerstown .  237 

Harry,  Jacob . 94 

Harry,  George  I.,.. . .  446 

Hart,  Capt.  John  D .  273 

Hart,  Lucretia  (Mrs.  Clay) .  103 

Hart,  Thomas, . .  89;  94;  102 

Hays,  Col.  John  O. . . .  282 

Heiskell,  Little  . . .  .• .  166 

Ileister,  Gen.  Daniel . 66;  110;  131;  301 

Heister,  Mrs.  Daniel  .  88 

Herald  and  Torch  Light .  433 

Herbert,  P.  Dorsey .  323 

Heyser,  Capt.  Wm .  79 

Heyser,  Wm . 135  (Note) 

Hill,  Ira  .  185 

Hilliard,  Thos.  E . 417 

Holmes,  Capt.  Oliver  Wendell .  340 

Homes  of  Settlers .  12 

Horse  Races .  97 

Horse  Thieves  .  325 

Hospitals,  339,  in  a  barn,  361 ;  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty,  456. 

House  of  Delegates .  561 


I-Ioye,  Rev.  Walter  S .  579 

Hughes  family  .  247 

ITumrichouse,  Dr.  J.  W .  429 

ITumrichouse,  Peter .  231 

Hunting  .  13 


I 

Indians,  . 10;  11;  battle  between,  19 

Insurance  Co.,  Mutual .  246;  Planters,  246 

Iron  Works,  Antietam  .  247 

Israel,  Midshipman  .  141 

J 

Jack,  Jeremiah  .  22 

Jackson,  Andrew  Campaign,  185;  visits  Hagers¬ 
town,  187;  vetoes  improvements,  194;  visits 
Hagerstown,  195;  Coffin  handbills,  440. 

Jacob’s  Lutheran  Church,  Leitersburg . .  534 

Jacques,  Lancelot, .  25;  dies,  188; 

Jacques,  Dr.  Launcelot  .  427 

Jail, . 106;  160;  251;  278 

Jefferson,  election  and  celebration .  127 

Jew  Bill  .  169 

Johnson,  Thomas  . 25 

Judge  Mason’s  lecture  on .  266 

Judges  elected  in  1867 .  410;  420 

Junior  Eire  Company  . 159 

Judges  Circuit  Court  .  563 

Judges  Orphans’  Court .  563 

K 


Kausler,  John  . f .  231 

Kausler,  John  H .  398 

Kausler,  John  S .  398 

Keedy,  H.  II .  422 

Keener,  Bishop  Geo.  S .  571 

Kenly,  John  R .  323 

Kennedy,  John  and  Hugh, .  254;  446 
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Kennedy,  James,  murder  of .  249 

Kennedy,  Tliomas . . .  170 ;  223 

Kennedy,  Dr.  Howard,  . . .  428 

Kerclieval,  Hamuel .  14 

Kerfoot,  Dr.  J.  B . ,34f ;  arrested,  363 

Kershncr,  MaJ.  I\Iartin .  162 

Kieffer;  Rev.  J.  Spangler .  567 

Know  Nothing  Party .  374 


L 

La  Payette,  invited  to  IljjgXTstawn,  180;  Funer¬ 


al  precession,  200. 

Lane?  J-  Clarence .  422 

Lane,  Win.  P .  451 

Lawrence,  Upton, .  179;  426 

Lee,  Robt.  E.,  quells  John  Brown  insurrection, 
290 ;  Letter  to  Mrs,  Lee,  353 ;  Crosses  back 
to  Virginia,  354. 

Lee,  Col.  S.  D.  at  Antietam .  337 

Lehman's  Reformed  MeUnonite,  Ringgold 

District .  510 

Lewis,  Col.  Henry .  88 

Lewis.  Capt  Mm .  112;  175 

Library,  Washington  Co .  453 

Lincoln  Campaign  .  304 

Lincoln,  Prot.  visits  Antietam .  338 

Lind,  Dr.  John  .  283 

Little,  Chas.  A .  452 

Little  Heiskell .  166 

Long,  Bey.  Caleb .  582 

Long  Meadows  . . .  2,2 If 

Long  Meadows  or  Rowland’s  German  Baptist.  528 

Lojjgstrf#,  Gen.  Article  on  Antietam .  331 

Lotteries: .  182 

Lutheran  Congregation,  Boonsboro  .  493 

Lutheran  Congregation,  Locust  Grove .  500 

Lutheran  Church,  St.  Johns,  History  of .  . .  .  394 


428 


Maddox,  Samuel .  586 

Manor,  Beaver  Creek, .  Welsh  Run  Congre¬ 
gations  .  523 

Marsh  German  Baptist  .  527 

McCausland,  John,  355;  Levies  upon  Hagerstown, 


355;  his  rough  soldiers,  355;  burns  Cham- 
bersburg,  357;  his  defense  of  his  act,  357 
(Note) 

McClellan,  Gen.  Geo.  B .  332 

McClellan,  Wm .  58 

M  Worn  as,  Ered  F .  422 

McComa*,  Louis  E .  416 

Madagascar,  Monster  .  96 

Ma:di<jx,  Dr.  Thomas  . 256;  428 

Mai),  the  Hagerstown,  mobbed,  324;  History 
of,.  431. 

Mails  .  97 

Manufacturing  after  the  war .  371 

Manufactures,  Home, .  93;  148;  247 

Markets  in  1793 .  123 

Market  House  .  167 

Martin,  Luther .  70 

Maryland  Monument  at  Antietam .  344 

Mason  anil  Dixon’s  Line .  31 

Mason,  Dr.  A.  S .  429 

Mason,  J.  A .  429 

Msstar  Jno.  Tliftmpson,  Judge,  S37;  Lecture  on 
Dr.  F.  Dus,  266;  ArrcMed.  325;  425. 

Mason „  John  T . 128;  425 

Massacres  by  Indians  .  47 

Mosley,  E.  W . . . 454 

Mennonites  .  512 

Merriclc,  Senator  .  241 

Methodist  Episcopal,  Smitlisburg .  539 

41  etfedM.  Leiierslmrg .  538 

jyfefhodist  Episcopal,  Funkstown .  497 

Methodist  Episcopal,  Williamsport .  553 

Methodist  Congfegntiiin,  Sharpslmrg.  .  ..  . ,  , ,  549 

Methodist  Episcopal,  Hancock. .  552 

Meteoric  Shower  .  223 

Mexican  War .  241 

Millers  Monnouite  . 512 

Mittag,  Thos.  E . ; . .  .  434 

Monroe  United  Brethren, .  511 


Maegill,  Dr.  Charles 
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Monument,  Maryland  at  Antietam .  344 

Monroe,  Maj.  Alex  .  28 

Montpelier  .  128 

Morris,  Robert,  Letter  to  Booth .  383 

Mount  Nebo  United  Brethren,  Boonsboro.  . . .  494 
Mount  Zion  United  Evangelical,  Conoco- 

cheague  District  . 511 

Mount  Tabor  United  Brethren  Cearfoss  Dis¬ 
trict  .  50S 

Mount  Carmel  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  . .  .  503 

Mount  Vernon  Reformed,  Keedysville . 491 

Mount  Moriah  Charge,  Reformed .  489 

Mount  Moriah  Congregation  .  491: 

Mount  Tabor  Evangelical  .  471 

Mountain  View  Cemetery,  Sharpsbnrg .  551 

Mt.  Aetna  Furnace  .  247 


N 

Nail  Factory .  247;  Antietam,  247 

National  Road  .  157 

Negley,  Peter  . .  434 

Nog  lev,  Charles  .  434 

Negroes  fleeing  for  freedom,  309 ;  A  case  of  cruel¬ 
ty,  310. 

Neill,  Alex  .  128;  422 

Newcomer,  Christian  .  200 

Newspapers,  the  first,  92 ;  Western  Correspondent, 
129;  148;  in  war  of  1812,  245;  431;  in 
Gearspring  and  Hancock,  435;  character 


of,  436. 

News,  The  Daily .  431 

Newcomer,  B.  F .  454 

Nicodemus,  John,  Gift  to  the  County .  372 

Norfolk  and  Western  R.  R .  450 


0 


Old  Defenders  .  277 

Orndorff,  Rosa  .  93 

Orndorff,  Mary  .  93 

Orphans’  Home  .  455 


Oswald,  George  B . 417 

Ott,  Adam,  .  114 

Otto,  Rev.  John  E .  586 

Owen,  Rev.  S.  W .  571 


P 


Paradise  Mennonitb  .  514 

Patrick,  Ca.pt  M.  A .  224 

Peace  Party .  306 

Peach  Culture  .  375 

Pensions,  for  families  of  Volunteers .  323 

Physicians  .  427 

Physicians,  Registered .  558 

Pindell,  Dr.  Richard  . 427 

Pioneers  .  11 

Planters  Mut.  Insurance  Co .  246 

Pleasant  Valley  Dist .  227 

Pleasant  Valley  .  27 

Poffenberger,  John  .  27 

Politics,  107;  129;  Campaign  1820,  178;  182; 

Campaign  1841,  237;  246;  274;  308;  409. 

Population  .  196 

Porter,  Gen.  Fitz  John,  311;  Mother  of  at  St. 

James,  311. 

Post  Office  .  98 

Potomac  Company  .  62;  191 

Potomac  German  Baptist  . .  528 

Potfinger,  Mrs.  Mary,  .  134;  278 

Powder  Mill,  Booths  .  95 

Presbyterian  Church, .  389 ;  Division  of  445 

Presbyteian  Church,  Hancock .  552 

Price,  Wm .  426 

Price,  Josiah  .  426 

Price,  ('apt  Thus.  .  76 

Price  Win.,  Duel  with  Frank  Thomas .  234 

Prospect  Street  opened,  . 443;  444 

Protestant  Episcopal,  Smithsburg .  537 


0 

Quantrill,  Jesse,  E.  D. . . . 
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Railroads,  First  Cars,  2,27 ;  Time  table  and  rates, 
227 ;  B.  &  0..  227;  Tape  Worm,  200;  routes 
if*  West,  250;  The  Franklin,  260;  Cumber 
land  Valley,  ,S4 ;  Washington  Co.  Branch, 
27s ;  Franklin,  300;  Washington  Co„  401; 
West.  Hi.,  102;  Norfolk  &  Western,  150. 


Ragan,  Dr.  Win .  129 

Ragan,  Dr.  O.  II.  W .  429 

Randolph,  John  . .  130 

Reapers,  Wheat  .  160,  196 

Redemptioners  .  . .  21;  250 

Refugees  from  Virginia .  321 

Reformed  Church,  History  of .  391 

Register  of  Wills .  565 

R«i chard,  Dr.  Milton  V .  429 

Reichard,  Eld.  W.  S .  573 

ReifFs  Mennonite  .  513 

Reminiscences  of  the  war .  359 

Rentch,  DeWitt  C.,  killed .  309 

Reynolds,  Capt.  John .  100 

Ringgold,  Gen.  Samuel, . 148;  death  of,  197 

Ringgold,  Major  Samuel  .  242 

Ringgolrl,  Cadwalader  .  242 

Ringgold,  George  Hay .  242 

Ringers  Church  .  5il 

Riots  in  Hagerstown .  324;  325 

River  Brethren,  Ringgold .  510 

Roads  .  151 

Robertson,  John  .  446 

Rochester,  Nathaniel,  135;  opposes  Jackson,  187 

Rock  River  Emigration  to .  235 

Roman,  J.  Dixon  .  357 

Root,  Elihu,  speech  at  Antictam  .  339 

Royer,  Rev.  Geo.  A .  583 

Royall,  Mrs.  Anne  .  183 

Rumsey,  James  .  116 

Ryan,  Rev.  Timothy .  231 


s 


498 


Salem  Reformed  Church .  551 

Salem  United  Brethren,  Keedvsville  .  476 

St.  James  College,  fire  at,.  277;  278;  Southern 
Students,  320;  341;  skirmish  at,  350;  362. 

St.  John’s  Parish  .  382 

Salt . • .  13 

Schlatter,  Rev.  Michael  .  28 

Schley,  Col.  George  .  412 

Schley,  Buchanan  .  416 

Schools,  95;  in  Boonsboro,  178;  Free,  Rejected, 
180;  Coudy  Law,  300;  Charity,  301. 

Scott,  Dr.  N.  B .  429 

Scott,  Dr.  J.  McP .  429 

Scrivener,  a  public .  95 

Seminary,  Female  .  259 

Sener,  Nathaniel,  store  mobbed .  324 

Servants,  Indentured  .  251 

Settlement,  the  first  .  21 

Settlers,  see  Pioneers,  Proprietors. 

Seven  Years  War .  37 

Shafer,  Henry .  110 

Sharpe,  Gov .  47 

Sharpsburg  German  Baptist  .  528 

Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R .  450 

Shryock,  George,  . 175;  396 

Simon,  Rev.  J.  S .  573 

Simmons,  Dr.  T.  W .  429 

Slave  Trade,  Jail  used  for .  251 

Slavery,  249;  250;  317;  Number  of  slaves  in 

County  .  457 

Smith,  Geo.  W.  Jr .  425 

Snake  Bites  .  14 

Snoary,  John  R . 433 

Snell,  Rev.  S.  H .  581 

Snow  Storm  of  1839 .  234 

Soldiers  Rations,  113 ;  Soldiers  first  in  Hagers¬ 
town,  307  ;  hospitably  treated,  311. 

South  Mountain,  Battle  of .  330 

Spanish  War  .  451 

Spy,  The  Washington  . 92;  433 

St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal  Mission,  Clearspring  498 

St.  James  Reformed  .  o?7 

St.  John's  Reformed  Congregation,  Clear¬ 
spring  .  463 


Salem  Lutheran,  Bakersville 
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Sheriffs  .  563 

St.  Luke’s  Protestant  Episcopal,  Brownsville  486 

States  Attorneys  .  564 

St.  Mark’s  Evangelical,  Bohrersville .  504 

St.  Mark's  Lutheran,  Hagerstown .  501 

St.  Matthew’s  German  Lutheran,  Hagerstown  550 
St.  Matthew’s  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Beaver 

Creek  .  498 

St.  Paul’s  Protestant  Episcopal,  Sharpsburg  550 
St.  Paul’s  United  Brethren,  Hagerstown.  . . .  466 

St.  Paul’s  Lutheran,  Leitersburg .  544 

St.  Paul’s  Lutheran,  Leitersburg  .  538 

St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Episcopal,  Hagerstown  486 
St.  Paul’s  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Funkstown  497 

St.  Paul’s  Reformed,  Clearspring .  461 

St.  Peter’s  Catholic,  Hancock .  484 

St.  Peter’s  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Keedysville  507 

Stake,  Edward  .  421 

Stamp  Act  .  73 

State  Senators  . ." .  561 

Stay  Law  . .  310 

Steamboat,  Rumsey’s .  116 

Stockton,  Wm.,  Story  of .  42 

Stonebraker,  John  W .  372 

Stores,  .  98;  99 

Stough,  Rev.  John,  .  106 

Stouffer’s  Mennonite  .  514 

Strife,  Rev.  Christian  R.  . .  575 

Stuart,  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  raid .  340 

Stull,  John,  74;  Anecdote  of, . 76 

Surveyors .  565 

Swann,  Robt.,  kills  Sprigg .  274 

Swearingen,  George,  elected  Sheriff,  178;  trial  of 
192. 

Syester,  A.  £., .  274;  275;  412 


T 

Taverns,  Hagerstown,  91;  99;  charges,  134;  149; 


196;  276. 

Taylor,  Zach.  campaign .  246 

Tea  Burning  .  75 

Temperance  Society .  194 

Thanksgiving,  a  New  England .  318 


Theft  of  a  copper  vessel  .  255 

Thomas,  Gov.  Frank  .  304 

Thompson,  Victor  .  301 

Tiernan,  Luke  .  235 

Tilghman,  Col.  Frisby .  2  71 

Threshing  machine,  .  . .  .160;  256;  my  steam,  374 

Tobacco,  cultivation  of . 28;  93 

Tomlinson  family,  note  .  102 

Townsend,  Geo.  Alfred  .  331 

Trade  on  Potomac . 64;  131;  191 

Trappers  and  Hunters .  20 

Trinity  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Hagerstown..  508 
Trinity  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Smithsburg.  .  538 

Trinity  Reformed,  Boonsboro  .  472 

Tshudy,  Dr.  Fred.,  for  Quackery .  230 

Turnpikes,  151;  National,  157;  Leitersburg,  251. 


u 


ITpdegraff,  Wm .  371 

Union  Edifice,  Ringgold  .  510 

United  Brethren,  Leitersburg .  539 

United  Brethren  Churches .  465 

Uniled  Brethren,  Rohrersville .  499 


V 


Valiev  of  the  Antietam  .  17 

Van  Buren  electors  .  229 

Van  Lear,  John,  .  235;  family,  235 

Vegetables,  scarcity  of .  20 


w 

War  of  1812, . 144;  Old  Defenders  meet,  277 


War  between  the  States  .  303 

War,  Spanish  .■ .  451 

War  tax  .  313 


Washington  County,  its  outline,  18;  Soil,  18;  min¬ 
erals,  18;  erected  in  1776,  85;  impoverished 
by  the  war,  370;  changes  from  the  staging 
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clays.  370;  Bar  of,  42S;  Population,  457; 


number  of  slaves  in,  457. 

Washington  Co.  Hospital  .  457 

Washington  Co,  Library  .  454 

Washington  Co,  Orphans’  Home,  .  455 

Washington  C*  .R.  R .  21 S;  401 

Washington  Co.  Water  Co .  449 

Washington,  Gen.,  61 ;  visits  Hag*?rstew8,  89; 

Certificate  to  Rmusey,  119  ;  death  of,  125. 

Washington's  Monument  .  173 

Washington  House  built  ...  .276;  burned,  399 

Wafer  WoA« . .  449 

Wedding  Festivities  .  15 

WeisoL  Daniel,  . 241;  306;  422 

Weis*!.  Dr.  Samuel  . 4§f 

Welsh  Run  German  Baptist .  429 

Wrlty  Tu  nicer  .  510 

West,  Routes  to .  181 

Western  lid.  R.  1! .  402 

Waver,  Casper  W-.., . .191;  2® 

Wetertofi,  HTg.  Co . 229;  248 

Wharton,;  Dr.  Jno.  0 .  427 

Wheat,  price  of,  181;  failure  of  crop  in  1836, 

140;  216;  price  in  1802,  325. 

Wherritt,  Capt.  George  .  240 


Whiskey,  manufacture  and  use  of .  92;  94 

Whiskey  Insurrection  . .  Ill 

Whistler,  John  .  28 

Whistler.  Ensign  .  112 

Williams,  Eli,  . 76;  death  of,  163 

Williams.  Otho  Holland  Gen .  78 

Williams,  Edward  Greene,  . 79;  dies,  191 

William**  Rev.  Wm .  24 

Williams.  HeiSSf,  E.  M .  4.52 

Williams,  Lieut.  Ferdinand  .  452 

Williams,  T.  J,  C .  588 

Williamson,  Peter,  story  of .  44 

Williamsport,  191;  196;  urged  for  national  foun¬ 
dry,  218. 

Witzenbacher,  Judge  Win .  421 


Y 


Yellow  fever  scare .  114 

Yourtee,  Elder  Eli .  565 


z 

Ziotfs  Lutheran,  Williamsport 
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